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T HE first worth in this volume must, of right and of piety, be about 
the late Editor, Henry MelviU Gw at kin* He iiiad been one of the 
Editors from the first: he had brought to the help of the undertaking 
not onlv his own tmrivmUed inustery of the earlier period but also a 
singularly wide and accurate knowledge of history at large. I his meant 
a great deal, and was generally known- Hut a constant collejigtie, in 
work which often tailed for large decisions mid always for care in details* 
can speak, like no one ek> of the time and trouble be freely spent even 
when he might sometimes have spared himself. Nobody else can know 
or judge of these things, mid it i* fitting therefore that I p who can, should 
pav the tribute of justice which memory demands. He had read w ith 
hi* usual care and judgment most of the chapter* in this volume, ami 
he was looking forward to their publication. But this lie was not to 
see, although this volume owes him much. It will be difficult, to fib hi* 
place in future volumes, for literary skill such as bis i* not so often 
added to an almost universal knowledge as it was with him. To rue, 
after so many hours spent with him over the Medieval History, fellow¬ 
ship in our common work hud grown into friendship* and during it I liad 
learnt many thing* from him on many sides. All who knew hjni, and 
all who have read his own masterly chapters, will well understand the 
sadness which I fed as we give to the public part of a work in which he 
had shared and which owes him so much. 

The volume was nearly ready when the War began, mid, after delaying 
it tn begin with, necessitated large changes in its plan and execution* 
Since the War ended other causes have, tn the great regret of the 
Publishers and Editors, delayed it further, and for this long delay an 
apology is due to our readers. The fact that some chapters have, for 
these reasons, been long in type, has hampered both writers and Editors 
ami made it peculiarly difficult to make the volume uniform in scale and 
execution- To all our contributors, foreign and English, the blitwR 
have been much indebted, and must here express to them most grateful 
thanks. • 
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In a history which ranges over many lands but is written mainly iur 
English readers there are, naturally and always, difficulties about names, 
whether of persons or'places. In our special period these difficulties 
are unusually great. Personal names vary from laud to land, and the 
same name appears in different forms: chroniclers and modem writers 
are a law to themselves, even if any law is to lie found, Uniformity 
has been sought, but it is too niueh to hope that it lias been reached. 
Certain rules have been followed so far as possible. Modem forms have 
ljeen generally used where they exist* and earlier forms have been indi¬ 
cated. Names which are etymologically the same take different forms 
in Germany, France, Burgundy. Italy, and Slavonic lands- It ha* been 
thought proper in such coses to keep the local form* except for names 
which have a common English form. Thus the French Raoul is con¬ 
veniently distinguished from the German Rudolf and the Jurane- 
Burgundian Rudolph, Familiar English names of continental towns 
are used where they are to fie found : in other cases the correct national 
and official names are Used. Geographical names liave special difficulties 
in this period, where boundaries and territories lately varied ami were 
in course of growth. Accuracy, and, where needed, explanation, have 
been attempted. 

Dr J. H, Tanner and Mr G. W, Previte-Orton have been appointed 
Editors for Volume iv onwards. To them many thanks are due for services 
readily and plentifully given In this volume, although with no editorial 
responsibility. To Mr Frevite-Orton especially it owes much, indeed 
almost everything. Without the care and drill brought by him to its 
aid, errors and omissions would have been much more numerous. Any 
merits ^hieh the wtirk possesses should be ascribed largely to him, 
although defects must still remain. Professor J. ft Bury has always 
been ready to give us valuable suggestions and criticisms, although he 
also is in no way responsible for the work. In the Bibliographies Miss 
A. D. Greenwood, who hm also prepared the Maps, has given the greatest 
help. And it should be said that the Maps had Ijcen printed before the 
long period of delay began. For the Index thanks are tine to Mrs A. 
Kingston Quiggh and Mr T. F. T. Pluck nett. 

To some of our contributors special tlianks are due for special kindness. 
Professor L. Halphen lias been throughout a most courteous friend, and 
kid o#uuder many obligations. Mr Austin L Poole has been peculiarly 
ready to help us at need, and his father. Dr it. L. Poole, lias often given 
us hftvice, naturally of tfie greatest value. Prof, A. A. Be van and 
Dr E, H, Minns have given us expert guidance as to the proper forms 
of Oriental and Slavonic names. Many <1. her historian*, apart from the 
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> * contributors, to whom we owe so much, have been rf great iervic:e ill 

various wavs. And it is needless to say that to the staff of the University 
1W, working under peculiar difficulties caused by the war, we owe much 

^ for constant and unfailing help. 

A general historical sketch has been added as an Introduction. It is 
in no wav meant, however, as an outline of the history or as a summary 
of the particular chapters, but only as a general view of the period in its 
special characteristics and in relation tn the ages which follow. It will 
also lie seen that notes, short and significant, have lietn added as before 
where necessary: they are possibly more numerous than in preceding 
volumes, and Iwo or three genealogical tables have also been given. 

J. F,W. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Th*. 'ulutnt before thin brought us to the death of Charlemogne, with 
whom in many arises a new age began. He, like no one either before or 
after, summed up the imperishable memories of lloman rule and the new 
force of the new rates which were soon to form states of their own. 
Although we are compelled to divide history into periods, in the truest 
sense history' never begins, just os it never ends. The Frankish Kingdom, 
like the Carol ingian Empire, is a testimony of this truth. It cannot be 
rightly understood without a knowledge of the Homan past, with its 
law, its unity, its civilisation, and its religion. But neither can it be 
understood without & knowledge of the new conceptions and the new 
elements of a new society, which the barbarian invaders of the Roman 
West had brought with them. It was upon the many-sided foundation 
of the Carol ingian Empire that the new- world of Europe was now to 
grow up. Yet even in that new world we are continually confronted 
with the massive relies and undying traces nf the old. The statesman and 
warrior Charles, the great English scholar Alenin, typify some parts of 
that great inheritance. Rut how much the Empire owed to the personal 
force and character of Charlemagne himself was soon to be seen under 
his weaker successor*, even if their weakness has often been exaggerated. 
Such ij one side of the story with which this volume begins. 

We of to-day, perhaps, are too much inclined to forget the moulding 
force of institutions, of kingship, of law, of traditions of learning, and of 
ideas handed down from the post When we see the work of Charle¬ 
magne seeming to crumble away as his strong hand fell powerless in 
death, we are too apt to look only at the lawlessness, the confusion, and 
< the strife left behind. In face of such a picture it is needful to seek out 
the great centres of unity, which were still left. And around which the 
forms of politics and society were to crystallise slowly. Imperial tradi¬ 
tions, exemplified, for instance, in the legal forms of diplomas, and finding 
expression as much in personal loyalty to rulers of Carolfogian descent as 
in political institutions, gave one such centre. The Christian Church, 
with its civilising force, fund even a loud centre in Koine, to which 
St Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, hod looked for guidance and 
control. # Other ancient cities, too, in t which Homan civilisation and 
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Christianity hud remained* dmken but still strong, dfl nmeh to keep up 
that continuity with the past upon which the life of the future depended. 

But beneath the general unity of its belief afid its organi nation* the 
Church was always in dose touch with local life, and therefore had its 
local differences between place and place. It had still much to do in the 
more settled territories which were growing up into France, Germany and 
England, On the borders of the Empire it had further fresh ground to 
break and new races to mould. Even within the Empire it was before 
long to receive new invaders to educate and train: Normons and Danes 
were ; to bear witness, before our period ends, to the spirit and the 
strength in which it wrought As is always the rase when two powers * 
are attempting the same task in different ways and by different means, 
there was inevitable rivalry anti strife between Empire and Church as 
they grew together within one common society. But such generalisations 
give, after all, an imperfect picture. Beneath them the details of eeelc- 
riasticnl life, in Papacy, diocese, parish and monastery* are also part of 
the common history* and have received the notice which they can there- 
fore claim. 

But if political history and ecclesiastical history present ua with two 
centres of unity in a tangled field, thought, literature, and art were no less 
distinctly, though in other ways, guardians of unity and fosterers of future 
life. They too brought down from the past seeds for the new world to tend* 

So their story also, with its record* of inheritance, plainer to read, espe¬ 
cially in its Byzantine influences, tiian those of politics or ecclesiastical 
matters, is an essential part of our task. Politics, Religion, and Thought 
in all its many-sided fields, summed up for the future Western w orld all the 
remnants of the past which were most essential and fruitful for*genera¬ 
tions to come. They were the three great forces that made for unity 
and, with unity, for civilisation. 

Taking all this for granted, then, we pass to the separate history of * 
the individual countries just growing into states- For a time* they grow 
within the common mould of the Empire* and Carolingian traditions 
hind them to the past. Dimly to begin with* but with growing plain¬ 
ness, the realms of France, Germany, Italy* Lorraine* and Burgundy are 
seen taking their later territorial and constitutional shapes. England lay 
somewhat apart, insular, and therefore separated From the Empire^but by 
this very insularity everywhere exposed to North men and Danes. Here* 


too, us on the continent, statesman-like king^and fur-sighted ecclcs^ptics 
worked together. The growth of territorial unity is easiest of all to trace, 
for it ran tie made plain in maps. But the growth of unity of thought and 
interests of constitutions and Acid forms, is harder to sec and to express; 
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it is easier to estimate the wori of Eegbert, EdwW the Elder, add * 
Aathebtau than the more many-sided achievements of Alfred and Dun- 
iitan, or the more poirafcive influence of the great Northern school which 
gave us Bede and Alcuin. But the peculiarity of England's position ami * 

history is moat signilieont for constitutional growths, and it is, therefore, 
in connexion with English attain that the origins of Feudalism are best 
i n vestigated ami discussed. Scientific history begins with the obeer vatio n 
of resemblances and with classification by likeness. Then it passes on to 
detect differences, and to note their significance. Nowhere is there more 
need to remember these twin methods than in the study of Feudalism, 
where the Cambridge scholar Maitland wils our daring and vet cautious 
guide. Processes and details which we notice in English history have 
thdr parallels elsewhere, If the centuries we traverse here have a large 
common inheritance, they also have at the same time, in spite of dif¬ 
ferences in place and character, something of a common history. What 
is said, therefore, as to the origins of English Feudalism also applies, with 
due allowance for great local differences, to Germany, France, and Italy; 
even indeed to Spain, although there the presence and the conquests of 
the Muslims impressed a peculiar stamp upon its institutions. 

The period with which we have to deal is more than most periods, 
wlmt is sometimes called trailsitional; but this only means that it is more 
diflicult than other periods to treat by itself. History is always changing 
and transitional, but keeps ita own continuity even when we find it 
hard to discern. Breaches of continuity are rare, although in this period 
we have tw 0 n f them : one, the establishment or the Moors in Spain, and 
the other, more widely diffused and lew restricted locaJJv, the inroads of 
Lhe Northmen ending in the establishment of the Nonnoiis whose con¬ 
gest of England, as the beginning of a new era, is kept for a later 
volume. In many uther periods some histories of states or institutions 
lo ** significant or else come to an end. Of this particular age we 
can say that it is specially and peculiarly one of beginnings, one in which 
older institutions and older forms of thought are gradually pasdng into 
later stages, which sometimes seem to be altogether new. The true sig¬ 
nificance, therefore, of the age can only be seen when we look ahead, and 
bear In mind the outlines of what in coming volume* must be traced in 
detaib This is specially true of the Feudalism which was everywhere 
gradually growing up, and, therefore, to understand its growth it'is well 
to loot, ahead and picture for ourselves the system which forms the back- 
gro.unl tor later history', nit hough even here it is in process of growth 
and its economic and military causes are at work. 

The dissolution of the Carol ingioit Empire ends its first stage with 
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the Treat)- of Verdun, following the Oath of StrasbiJurg. The oath is 
in itself a monument of the division between Romanes and Teutonic 
languages a Linguistic difference which soon*joined itself to other 
differences of roue and eircuiuhitaiiL-e. At Verdun Louis the German took 
most of the ini penal lands in which a Teutonic tongue was spoken s 
Charles took main I v lands in which Romance prevailed. This difference 
was to grow, to become more acute and to pass into rivalry as years went 
by* and the rivalry was to make the old Australia into a debateahk land i 
so that, for the kter France and Germany, the year may be taken as a 
convenient beginning in historic record of their separate nut tonal lives. 
Henceforth we have to follow separate histories, although the process of 
definite reparation is gradual and slow'. 

At Tribur in 887 rebels deposed Charles the Fat, and nest year the 
Eastern Kingdom proclaimed Arnulf; when bis son Louis the Child died 
in 91 1, election and recognition by Frankish, Say on, Ak-mnnnmn (or 
Swabian), mid Bavarian leader* made Conrad the (irst of German kings. 

In this process, unity, expressed by kingship, and disunion, expressed hv 
the great tribal dnrhb which shined in later elections, were combined. 
And through many reigns, certainly throughout our period, the existence 
of these tribal duchies is the pivot upon which German history turns. 

To the king his subjects looked for defence against outside enemies; the 
Empire Imd accepted this task, and Cliarleiuagne had well achieved it. 
But his weaker successors had neglected it, and os they mode default, 
local rulers &iid in Germany, the tribal dukes, above all, took the vacant 
place* But the appearance on all hands of local rulers, which is so often 
taken ns a mere sign of disunion, as a mere process of decay, is, beneath 
this superficial appearance* a sign of local life, a drawing together of 
scattered demanta of strength, under the pressure of local needs, and* 
above slip fur local defence. If uu a wider field of disorder the appear¬ 
ance of great king* and einperura made for strength and happiness. 1 
pred«ly the same was afterwards the case in the smaller fields. Here 
too the emergence of local dynasties also made for strength and happiness. 
Local ruler*, then, to begin with, accepted the leadership in common locnf 
life. And they did so somewhat in the spirit with which Gregory the 
Great, deserted by Imperial rulers, had in his day boldly taken upon 
himself the core and defence of Rome against barbarians. So for Germany, 
ns for France, the national history h concerned as much with the s!ory of 
the smaller dynasties as with that of the central government 

But a distinction is to be noted between the course of this mingled 
central and local history in Germany and France, In France the growth 
of local order wiw older than tt was in Germany; town* with Roman 
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traditions were rndre abundant and life generally was more settled. In 
Germany a greater burden was, therefore, thrown upon the kings and, 
as was so generally fhi* case with men in those days, they rose to their 
responsibilities Accordingly the kingship grew in strength, and tJtt© the 
First was so firmly seated at home as to be able to intervene with success 
abroad. His Marches, as later history was to shew, served adequate]y 
their purpose of defence, and German suzerainty over the neighbouring 
lands became more real. The basis of his power was Saxony, less 
feudalised than the other duchies and peopled mainly by freemen well 
able to tight for their ruler. Otto understood, moreover, how neces¬ 
sary for strength and order was close fellow ship in work lie tw een State 
and Church. Throughout his land the Bishops, alike by duty and 
tradition, were apostles of civilisation, and, on the outskirts of the king¬ 
dom above all, the spread of Christianity meant the growth of German 
influence, much tts it had done under Charlemagne himself. To the 
Bishops, already overburdened with their spiritual charge, were now 
entrusted administrative duties. In England individual Bishops were 
counsellors of the king: in France Bishops, although later to he con¬ 
trolled by neighbouring nobles had been a more coherent body than 
elsewhere, and the legislati ve authority of synods had been *o great that 
the Episcopate Imd even striven to become the leading power in the realm. 
But it vem characteristic of Germany to make the Bishop, with large 
territories and richly endowed, a part, and a great part, of the administra¬ 
tion in its local control, working for the Crown and trtinted by it, but with 
the independent power of Counts or even more: thus there grew up in 
Germany the great Prince-Bishoprics* as marked a feature of the political 
life as tfie tribal Duchies but destined to endure still longer. And further¬ 
more, because of tins close alliance between German Grown and German 
Episcopate, the later struggle between Church and King, which arose out 
of forces already at work, was to shake with deeper movement the edifice 
of royal power. Because of this special feature of German puli tv, the 
eleventh century strife between Pope and German King meant mure for 
"Germany tlian it did for other lands* And this was something quite 
apart from the revival of the Western Roman Empire, 

Otto's political revival* with its lasting influence on history, was in the 
firet place a bringing to life again of the Carolingian Empire. Like the 
earlier Empire it arose out of the needs of the Church at Rome: Otto the 
Great, like Charlemagne and his forerunners, had come into Italy* and 
Rome with the Papacy wji the centre, indeed the storm-pointy of Italia]] 
polities and strife. But Otto, unlike Charlemagne, was more a protector 
than a ryler of the Church, and here tod, as ou the political side of the 
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Empire, he $et out from a distinctively German rather fti&u from a general 
standpoint His first care was rather with the Gcrmzui Church, needed 
os an ally for his internal government than with Tie Papacy representing 
a general conception of wide importance. The new senes of Emperors 
are concerned with the Papacy more as it affected Germany and Italy 
than under its aspect of a world-wide power built on a compact theory* 

The future history of the Empire in its relations to the Papacy turns* then* 
mainly upon the fortunes of the Church first in Germany and then in Italy* 
conflict arises* when it does arise* out of actual working conditions and 
not out of large conceptions and controversies. This is certainly true of 
our present perii>d and of the Imperial system under Otto, Upon the * 
Papal side things were very different. From it large statements and claims 
came forth: Nicholas 1 presented to the world a compact and far-reaching 
doctrine which only needed to bo brought into action in later days; 
although, as a matter of fact, even with the Papacy* actual jurisdiction 
preceded theory. Ecclesiastics were naturally, more than laymen, con¬ 
cerned with principles (embodied in the Canon Law)* of which they wore 
the special guardians, and they remained so until Roman Law regained 
in later centuries its old preeminence as a great system based on thought 
and embodied in practice. Its triumph was to be under Frederick 
Rarliamssa and not under Otto the Great, although its study* i|Uickened 
through practical difficulties, began both in France and Lombardy during 
the eleventh century. To begin with, churchmen led in the realm of 
thought* and. when clash and controversy came, were first in the field. 
Laymen, from kings to officials, were, on the other hand* slowly forging, 
under pressure of actual need* a system that was strong, coherent, and 
destined to grow because it was framed in practice more than in tfioughi 
Rut for the moment wo are concerned with the Empire and not with the 
Feudal system, to which we shall return. 

The ejGAct extent of St Augustines influence upon medieval thought * 
has been much discussed: to write of it here would be to anticipate what 
must he said later on. But it came to reinforce, if not to suggest* th^ 
medieval view of society* already held, though not expressed in the detail of 
Aquinas or Oaiite. Life has fewer contradictions than has thought, And in 
the work of daily life men reconcile oppositions which, if merely thought 
over* might seem insuperable. To the man of practice in those daj^* as to 
the student of tit Augustine's 6% qf God, Christian society was one great 
whole, within which there were many needs, mpny ends to reach, and [pany 
varied things to do. But the society itself was one, tuid Pope or Monarch, 
churchman or layman* had to meet its needs and do its work as Iftst he 
could. This was something quite unlike the modern theories of Church 
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sind State, and it is only by remembering this medieval conception, w hich 
the late Dr Figgis so well expounded to us. that the course of medieval 
history am be rightly * understood. Under such a conception, with a 
scheme arrived at by life rather than by thought, Pope or Bishop, Abbot 
or Priest, did secular things with no thought of passing into an alien 
domain, Emperor or King, Count or ^hcrift. did not hesitate to under¬ 
take, apart, of course, from sanctuary or worship, what would seem to us 
special] v the churchman's task. Here then; were possibilities of concord 
and fellowship in work, which the great rulers of our period, whether 
clencd or lay, tried to realise. But there were also possibilities of strife, 
to be all the sharper because it wait a conflict within one society and not 
a clash of two. 


Only the preparation for this conflict, however, falls within our scope. 
But this preparation is so often slurred over that its proper presentation 
is essential. The medieval king, like Stuart sovereigns in England, was faced 
by a tremendous and expensive task, and liad scanty means for meeting it. 
The royal demesne was constantly impoverished bv frequent grants ; to 
keep up order as demanded by local needs, and to provide defence an 
demanded by the realm at large, called not only for administrative care 
but also for money w hich was not forthcoming. It was easy to use the 
machinery of the Church to help toward* order: it was easy to raise 
something of 411 income and to provide for defence by laving a hand 
upon church revenue* and bv making ecclesiastical vassals furnish soldiers. 
Most of all, horse-soldiers were needed, although to be used with economy 
and care, like the artillery of later days: their utility had been learnt 
from the ravages of tile Danes, able to cover quickly large areas because 
of the horses they seised and used. Kings were quick to learn the lesson: 
knight-service grew up, and is recorded first for ecclesiastical lands in 
England. 

It is therefore first in the estates of the Church that the clement* of 
feudalism are noted in the double union of jurisdiction and knight-service 
with ownership of lands. Thus, beginning with the squall v urgent needs of 
the crown and of lowditics, the elements of the Feudal 'system appeared 
jmd gradually grew until they became the coherent whole of later days. But 
it* practical formation preceded its expression in thoorv. Its formation 
brought many hardships and opened the way to many abuse*, An in¬ 
dividual often finds fats greatest temptations linked closely to his special 
capabilities and powers, and in the same way, out of this attempt to give 
the world order and peace, mode by able rulers who were also men of 
devoted piety, sprang the abuses which called forth the general movement 
of the eleventh century fur church reform. This was partly due to a revival 
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within the Church itself, a reform both in diocesan nnd monastic lift, 
beginning in Lorraine and Burgundy, and seen significantly in the rapid 
Western growth of Canon Law. But it was complicated and conditioned 
by polities, especially by those of Italy and Germany, imperfectly linked 
together by the Empire. Its history in the earlier stages ia indicated in 
this volume, but most be discussed more fully along with the church policy 
of the great Em peror H enry III. Because i Is history under him i a so closely 
joined to that of the wider period, reaching from the Synod of Sutri to 
the Concordat of Worms, it is left over for a later volume, although the 
purely political side of his reign is treated here* 

To the German kingship, ruling the great German duchies, inevitably 
untangled in Italian affairs and in touch with warlike neighbours as yet 
heathen and uncivilised, fell the traditions of the Empire, so far as terri¬ 
torial sway and protectorship of the Papacy was involved. But to the 
growing kingdom of France there came naturally the guardianship of 
Caroling!an civilisation. Mnvence, Salzburg, Katisbon, and Cologne 
to begin w ith, Hamburg and Bamberg at a later date, might be the 
great missionary sees of the West, but Rheims and the kingdom to 
which it belonged, together with the debatable and Australian land of 
Lorraine, inherited more distinctly the traditions of thought and learning- 
Paris, tlie cradle of later Prance, had a preeminence in Fiance greater 
than had any city in its Eastern neighbour-land. So France with its 
older ami more settled life from Homan and Merovingian days had, 
although with some drawbacks, a unity find coherence almost unique, just 
as it had a history more continuous. Yet even ao it had its great fiefs, with 
their peculiarities of temperament and race, so that much of French 
history lies in their gradual incorporation in the kingdom of whjph Paris 
was the birthplace and the capital. And at Paris the varied story of 
Scholasticism, that is, of medieval thought, may be said to begin. 

Thus the lines upon which later histories were to run were already being 
laid tor France, Germany, and England, and for Italy something the same 
may be said. There to the mixture of races and rale, already great, was 
added now the Norman element, to be at first a further cause of distort, 
and then, as in France and England, a centre of stability and strength. 
The grasp of the Byzantine Emperors on Italy was becoming nominal 
and weak ; the Lombards, with scanty aspirations after unity, were by 
this time settled. In Sicily, and for a time in the South, Saracens had 
made n home for themselves, and, as in Spain, were causing locally the 
terror which, in a form raster and more undefined, was to tonn, later 
on, a dark background for the history of Europe as a whole. Rome, for 
all the West outside Italy u*placc of reverence and the schJ of Papal 
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jurbdicOon, sinking lower but never powerless, was itself the playground 
of dty factions mid law less nobles revelling in old traditions of civic pride. 
But above all the distinr Hon between Northern and Southern Italy was 
becoming more pronounced* In the North, still subject to the Emperor, 
growing feudalism ran, although with local variations, a normal but 
short-lived course. The South, on the other hand, hud drawn oft' into 
a separate system of small principalities, where inchoate feudalism was 
to be suddenly developed and made singularly durable by the Norm ana. 
But in the North and, as jet, in the Sooth thickly at new n cities went the 
ruling factor in political life and social progress. For Ital \\as for the of her 
great lands, the period was one of beginnings, of formations as vet in¬ 
complete. Events on the surface were making national unity hojjeless: 
forces beneath the surface were slowly producing the civic independence 
which was to be the special glory of later medieval Italy. 

I he fortunes of the Papacy in these centuries were strangely variable. It 
is n descent from Nicholas I (So-ft-HGTJf, who could speak as if “ lord 
(d all the earthy to Formosus (891-898), dug up from his grave, sen¬ 
tenced by n synod, anrl Hung into the Tilier. But the repented recoveries 
of the Papacy would be hard to explain if we did not recall its j id van¬ 
tages in the traditions of admin is ti'afioigaEid in the handling of large a Hairs 
in a temper mellowed by experience, Roman synod's, os a rule, acted with 
discretion, and long traditions, both administrative and diplomatic, en¬ 
hanced the influence of the Western Apostolic See; Gregory VII could 
rightly npeak of the grawifht Itmitfiwj, The Empire of Charlemagne 
opened up new channels for its power, and the weakness of his successors 
gave it much opportunity* 

On t^jc side of learning, as on that tsT Imperial rule. Home had, how¬ 
ever, ceased to be the capital. Not even the singular lea rnin g of Gerbert. 
furthered by his experiences in many lands* could do more for Rome 
f than create a memory for future guidance. Before Gerberf* accession, 
however, the Pajjacy had undergone one almost prophetic change, which 
looked forward to Loo IX, while recalling Nicholas L For a time under 
Gregory \ (996-999), cousin and chaplain to the Emperor, the first 
German Pope, it had ceased to be purely Roman, in interests as in ruler. 
It took up once again its- old missionary enterprise and cara for distant 
hinds. St Adalbert of Prague,, who both as missionary and bishop 
typified 1 the unrest of his day, wavering between adventurous activity 
and monastic meditation* hail come to Rome and wns spending some 
time Hi a monastery. He w&a a Bohemian by birth and bud become the 
second bishop of Prague (983): besides working there he had taken part 
in the conversion of Hungary , and is *aid &> have baptized ib> great king 
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St Stephen. Command* from the Pope and Wdligb nfMftyciice sent him 
hack to his see, but renewed wanderings brought him a martyrs death in 
Prussia. He had ahio visited Poland and there., aft Gneseiu he was buried. 
Such a career reminds m of St Boniface, but there is a distinction between 
the two to be noted. Boniface had always worked with the Frankish 
rulers and had depended greatly upon their help. Adalbert, on the 
Other hand, looktd far more to Borne. Pope, German relent and even 
German bishops like Pilgrim of Poisson, hod independent or even contra¬ 
dictory plans of large organisation. In Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, 
the tenth century saw the beginning of national churches, looking to the 
Papacy rather than to German kings. Thu* were brought about later 
complications in politics. Imperial and national, w r hich were to be im¬ 
portant both for general history and for the growth ol Papal power. 
But although Gregory was thus able to leave hi* mark on distant lands 
and to legislate for the churches of Germany and France, be could not 
maintain himself in Home itself; lie was driven from the city (996b faced 
by an anti-Pope John XVI (w ho has caused confusion in the Pupal lists), 
and was only restored bv the Emperor tor one short year of life and rule 
before Gerbert succeeded him. The strength of the Papacy lay in its 
great traditions and its distant control: its weakness came from factions 


at Rome. 

Gcrbert* bom in Auvergne, a monk at Auriilac, a scholar in Spain, at 
Rheims added philosophy to his great skill in mathematics, As Abbot of 
Ruhbio he luid unhappy experiences. For a time, through the favour of 
Hugh Capet* he held the Archbishopric of Rheims, where he learnt the 
strong local feeling of the French episcopate, in which his great predecessor 
liincuiar had shared. Otto the Great admired his abilities: Ot1j» II sent 
him to Bobbin: Otto HT t his devoted pupil* made him Archbishop of 
Rawrma (993) and, a year later* Pope. Moulded in many lands, illus¬ 
trating uniquely the unity of Western Christendom, the foremost thinker 
of the day, yet on the Papacy he left no mark answ ering to Ids great 


personality. 

Not even insignificant Popes and civic strife lessened Papal powtf 
ns might have Iieen supposed- Benedict till (1012-1024) tainie to 
the throne after a struggle with the Orescentii: bis father. Count 
Gregor)', of the Toscubm family, had been preufedua ntt uo/k under 
Otto III, and had done much for the fortification of the city against the 
Saracens who hnd once so greatly harassed John VHI (872-8H&)- Benedict 
himself was dependent upon the Emperor Ter help against Byzantines, 
Saracens and factions in Home itself. He could not he called a Pope of 
spiritual influence, but he waf an astute politician, and und<y him the 
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Papacy not only ^crcLsed without question its official power tail also 
moved a little in the direction of church reform. As a ruler with activity 
and energy in days of tlarkness and degradation, he regained for the 
Papacy something of the old international position. 

This administrative tradition in papal Rome is often hidden beneath 
the personal energy of the greater Popes and the growing strength 
grad nail V gained by the conception of the Papacy as a whole. Already 
we cim see the effect of the union with the Empire, and of the entangle¬ 
ment with political * and especially with Imperial, interests, upon which 
so much of later history wm to turn. Already we can see the growing 
influence of Canon Law\ beginnings it must be remembered, in outlying 
fields, and then slow ly centring in Rome itself The letters of Hincumr, 
for instance* shew great knowledge of the older law, a constant reference 
to it and a grasp of its principles. The rapid spread of the False De¬ 
cretals, in themselves an expression of existing tendencies rather than an 
impulse producing them, shew r ns the system in process of grow th. Their 
rapid circulation would have been impossible had they not fitted in with 
the needs and aspirations of the age. They embodied the idea of the 
Church s independence, and indeed of its moral sovereignty, two concep¬ 
tions which, w hen the ecclesiastical and civil powers worked in alliance, 
helped to mould the Christian West into a coherent society, firmly settled 
in its older seats and abo conquering new^r lands. But when in a later 
day the two powers came to clash, the same conceptions made the strife 
more acute and carried it from the sphere of action into the region of 
political literature. 

One significant feature of this age of preparation demands special 
notice. 1ft Boniface, when he laid the foundation of Church organisation 
in the Teutonic lands, had built up a coherent and united Episcopate. 
Joined to older elements of ecclesiastical life, it became, under the weaker 
f Canlingisia, strong enough to attempt control of the crown itself Be¬ 
fore the Papacy could establish it* own dominion, it had to subjugate 
the Bishop: liefore it could reform the Church and mould the world 
alter its own conceptions, it had further to reform an Episcopate, which, 
if still powerful, hod grown corrupt. Constantine had sought the alliance 
of the Church for the welfare of the Empire because it was strong and 
united, and both its strength and unity were based upon the Episcopate. 
The Teutonic Emperors did the same for the same reasons, and now this 
Episcopate had to reconcile for itself conflicting relations w ith Empire 
and Papacy* And in establishing it* complete control of the Bishops 
the Papacy touched and -hook not only the kingly power but the lower 
and more local parts of a complicated political system. 
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Those results, however, belong to a later volume. For the present 
we are in the period of formation, watching processes mostly beneath the 
surface and sometimes tending towards, if nof actually in, opposition 
among themsel ves. Thus, the Imperial protection of the Church, working 
superficially for its strength, tended, as a secondary result, to weaken and 
secularise it, and therefore in the end, to produce a reaction. And, when 
it came, that reaction was caused as much by the inner history of the 
leading nations a* by the central power of Rome and the Papacy itself. 

It was one side of the complicated processes which, in the period dealt 
with here, moulded the Age of Feudalism. 

It is well to recall the words of Maitland about Feudalism (Domextltttf * 
Book and beyond, pp. 223-5). “ If we use the term in this wide sense, 

then {the barbarian conquests being given us as an unalterable fact) 
feudalism means civilisation, the separation of employments, the division 
of labour, the possibility of national defence, the possibility of art, science, 
literature and learned leisure; the cathedral, the scriptorium, the library, 
are as truly the work of feudalism ns is the baronial castle. When 
therefore, we speak, as we shall have to speak, of forces which make for 
the subjection of peasantry to seignorial Justice and which substitute the 
manor with its villeins for the free village, we shall—so at least it seems 
to us—be speaking not of abnormal forces, not of retrogression, not of 
disease, but in the main of normal and healthy growth. Far from us 
indeed is the cheerful optimism which refuses to see tbit the process of 
civilisation is often a cruel process: but the England of the eleventh 
century is nearer to the England of the nineteenth than is the England 
of the seventh, nearer by just four hundred years. 11 And again he says: 

« Now, no doubt, from one point of view, namely that of universal history, 
we do bcc confusion and retrogression. Ideal possessions which have 
been won for mankind by the thought of Roman lawyers ore lost for a 
long while and must be recovered painfully.' And “it must be ad-* 
mi tied that somehow or another a retrogression takes place, that the 
heat legal ideas of the ninth and tenth centuries are not so good, jo 
modern, os those of the third anti fourth.' Historians, he points out, 
often begin at the wrong end and start with the earlier centuries, and 
vet “if they began with the eleventh century and thence turned to the 
earlier time 1 , they might come to another opinion, to the opiniog that m 
the beginning all was very vague, and that such clearness and precision 
as legal thought has attained in the days tff the Norman tonijiipt has 
been very gradually attained and is chiefly due to the influence which the 

1 Maitland here refers to tli% Barbarian ideas and institution*, say from At 
seventh century onwards. 
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old heathen world working through the Roman church 1ms exercised upon 
the new. 'Hie process that is started when barbarism is brought into 
contact with civilisation *i& not simple," 

Here the great historian is speaking mainly of legal ideas and legal 
history which he taught us to understand. In a wider than n legal sense, 
it Is the same process which this volume tries to trace and sketch. The 
steps and details of the proofs are to be read in the chapter on Feudalism 
and in the chapters on England. But once again it is here the preparatory 
stage-, with which we deni : the full process in English history* for instance, 
belongs to a later volume where William the Conqueror and his Domes- 
* day Book give us tinner ground for a new- starting-point. But if it is 
more difficult, it is as essential* to study the stages of the more elusive 
preparation. It is the meeting-ground of old and new; the history in 
which the new, with toil and effort* with discipline and suffering, grows 
stronger and richer m it masters the old and is mustered by it. 

In these centuries* even more than in others, it is chiefly of kings, of 
battles and great events* or of purely technical things like legal grants or 
taxes* of which alone we can speak* because it la of them we are mostly 
told. We know but tittle of the general life of the multitude on its social 
and economic side. For that we must argue back from later conditions* 
checked by the scanty facts we have. Large local variations w'ere more 
acute: economic differences between the great trading cities of the Rhine¬ 
land and the neighbouring agricultural lands around Mayence* or again 
the differences between the east and west of the German realm, hail 
greater political significance than they would have to-day + Contrasts 
always quicken the flow of commerce and the tide of thought: travel 
brought *» ith it greater awakening then than now. Hence thought 
moved most quickly along the lines of trade* which were, for the most 
part, those of Roman rather than of later medieval days. We krtow 
* something of the depopulation due to wars, and of the misery due to 
unchecked local tyranny, which drove men to welcome any fixity of rule 
ajtd to respect any precedent even if severe and rough. The same causes 
made it easier fur moral and religious laws to hold a stricter sway p even 
if they were often disregarded by passion or caprice* Under the working 
of all these forces a mure settled life was slowly growing up* although 
with nuyiy drawbacks and frequent retrogressions. 

Under such conditions men were little ready to question anything 
that qjade for fixity and pcafe* Hie reign of 1ftw, the control of prin¬ 
ciples* were welcome* because they gave relief from the tumultuous 
barbarism and violence that reigned around. The post had its legend 
of peace: therefore men turned to memories of Human law* and of a rule 
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, supposed to bo stable: thus, too* we may explain th^ eager study of old 
ecclesiastical legislation and the ready acceptance of I’apal jurisdiction, 
even when it was in conflict with local freedom. »The future, on the other 
hand, seemed full of dread, so men preferred precedent to revolution. In 
a world abounding in contrasts and fearful of surprise, strong men trained 
in a hard school were able to shape their own path and to lead others 
with them- Ho dynasties, like precedents, hail peculiar value. And 
moreover from simple fear and pressing need, men were driven closer 
together into towns and little villages capable of some defence. In 
England some towns appear first, and others grow larger, under the 
influence of the Danes: in France it is the time of the I'ilte-a neuvts ; . 

Italy was thickly sown with raririW, around which houses clustered; in 
Germany, Nuremberg and Weissenburg, Rothenburg on the Taube with 
other towns are mentioned for the first time now: it was a period of civic 
growth in its beginnings. Socially too men were drawn into associations 
with common interests and fellowship of various kinds, beginning another 
great chapter of economic history. Thus in these centuries men were 
beginning to realise, first in tendency and afterwards in process, the 
power and attraction of the corporate life. 'This was to be, in later 
centuries, one great feature of medieval society. The old tie of kinship, 
with its resulting blood-feuds, was already weakening under the two 
solvents of Christianity and of more settled local seats. The attempt to 
combine in one society conflicting personal laws, Roman or Ijnrbarian at 
the choice of individuals (expressed, for instance, in the Constitutio itafl'ifl 
of Lot bar in 824} was causing chaos. Hence, in our centuries, society was 
seeking for a more stable foundation, and out of disorrier comparative 
order arose. Dynasties, precedents, traditions, and fellowship^ For pro¬ 
tection and mutual help had already begun to shape the medieval world 
as we shall see it later in active work. 

This general view gives significance to the constitutional and eccle-* * 
si as ti cal side of the history, but it gives it perhaps even more to the 
history of education, of learning and of art. The new races brought 
new strength, and were to make great histories of their own. Hut ^e * 
see in our period how nearly all that brought high interests and ideals, 
nearly all that mode for beauty and for richness of life, came from the 
old, although it was grasped with new strength and slowly worked uut 
into a many-sided life beneath the pressure of new conditions. We 
liave moved in a time of preparation, guided by the past but neverthe- 
less wqrking out a great and orderly life of*its own. 
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t II. 

p. 2T&j par. £, I. -L Far KiiHuitzLn read Khtuisbrn* 

P- 363. For Zuhoir raid ZubaJr throughout exeept *Abdallah ibu Zuhair, 
p. 395, U, 33 IE TUft troop* which became the theme of Qbsequium were not the 
palatine troops, but that portion of Lhe #oWnir (imperial gpianh) which wa* 
<juart*rrai id Asia. 

p. 3&fi, last Line but one* /or retreated read returned* 

|k 402, L M, Far Eugeniiifl raid Martin, and dek nyte. Marl in lie was arrested id 
653 (E. IL M. r**j, tm 3 p. 147). 

p fc 406, IL SC The mutiny was not in 870, but fat 681-2 after the two junior 
prince*' depottitinn (JS» A ii ju, 1^ p. 42). 
p r 406. Jbr II. 8-11 rmd At the beginning of September 685 Conatautine died of 
dysentery and was succeeded by JustiDiMi (F. A IL xxx M 1916, pp. fiO-Sl^ 
p* 626* L 2 from end. For Aetbelreda rmd Aetlioldrcda. 
p. 634, L 3. For Emm emu r?ad Em me ram. 
pK 541 j L 12, For 752 read 75 I. 

p. 715, last line (&Vn. tfiW,), For 1808 mid I90B. New ed ti< 1916, 
p* 791 (iWA/. Chap, avi (A)) £2, Plummer, A. For Library of Patristic Theology 
read Library of Historic Theology* 
p> 709 (FiW. Chap, xmi), I, 4 from end. For Ibid. m*f TRH5. 
p. 819 (Chronnleffical Tabled Under 836 rmft “Came of the FJrfAetu/' and invert it 
under 838. 

Canneofmrfs to I>tjex. Vot* II. 

p. 922, col. 1,11. 9-12. Read 'Abba*, acm of militarysuert-ated of,412*4l4s-q. 

p. 62C, col. 2. Under Amenum, for **396; <++i6 .read taken by Arabs, 306; 
recovered, 897: 

P- 626, m\. 2. After Ansir, the, in,r?rf 3l& 

Ibid. Under Antioch, dsk 497. 

p, 952, col. 2, L d fratn emt For Hemrliut, son of the emperor, read llerodiaa IL 
p. B53, c«I. 1. For /A? Cinr^ rnfriri HijSz mid flijflz, province, 804; opposes Ya^ld, JMl. 
p. 853, coL 2. HiAiJiiiu Caliph ffnd Hkhiru, mn of 'Abd-oLMalik an the mme j^rrnm. 
p. 858* col. 2. For Kn-ktun read KhurastaiL 

p, 8611, col. 1. Othrnfl]^ Caliph ami Ottoman ihn ’Aifiiii are The tame person. 
p. 071 1 ctL 2. In list of Po|its insert IXmuE-, 
i 4 p, 873* col. 1. Under llejririo, omit (Rhenium) and Marinina at, 403; 

/Aid, Under Rhenium. omit “*-e Reggio/* and insert Maximus at, 403, 
p. 874, coL 2. Insert ftommdrj, Duke of Jkuievuita, 8lM. 

P £ *&<>> coL L Stephen, anrlilmmilrtte and Stephen, pupil of Macnrin* are the tame 

person, 

p. 081, coL 2, Taimnda, 294 ond Tnnuitn.,*, 412 are the pfaec. 
p r 81^, col 2. For Zuhair ibn Kar^ rrm? Zuhaiir ihti lyal-L 

a Vol. UL 

p, I55j 1. 8 from end. For nephew Berengar rmd nephew-UL-bw Berenifmr. 
p. WjA* 3 from end. Far Arvtilf, Count of FLuidert read Arnold I, Count of 
ruodm# 

p 278 P L 2. For Aldstedt rr^/ A lifted t. 

P- 31ft; L 2fl. For Adla read Aclle. 4 
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CHAPTER I, 


LOUIS THE HOUS. 


It was at his winter home at Done* early in February 81 f, that Louis 
of Aquitaine received the news of his father's death, which had been 
immediately sent to him by his ristere and the magnates who had 
espoused his cause. It is a difficult matter to discern through the 
self-interested encomiums of biographers and the calumnies set afloat by 
political opponents, the real character of the man who hod now taken 
over the burdensome heritage left by the Emperor Charles. Louis, who 
was at this time thirty-dx years old, was, in form and manners, a tall, 
handsome man, broad-ahooldered, with a strong voice, skilled in bodily 
exercises, fond, as his ancestors wen?, of the chase, but less easily led 
away by the reductions of passion and good cheer. With regard to his 
mental quiilitic* s he was a learned man, well acquainted with Latin, and 
abb even to compose verses, in that langiiage, having some knowledge of 
Greek, and in particular, well versed in moral theology. He was modest 
and unassuming, of a usually gentle tern per, and he constantly shewed 
himself capable of generosity and fcOmpmion even towards his enemies. 
His piety, to which he owes the surname by which history has* known 
him from his own century to ours, appears to have been deep and 
genuine. It was shewn not only by his Realm is observance of fast and 
festival and his prayerful habits, but by his sustained interest jn the 
affairs of the Church. During the time he spent in Aquitaine the reform 
of the Septimaidoii monasteries by Benedict of Aniane had engaged a 
hirge share of his attention. Throughout his reign his capitularies arc* 
filled with measure* dealing with the churches mid monasteries. It must 
not be foigptteji, however, that in that age Church and State were so 
closely connected that provisions of this description were absolutely 
necessary to good administration, and that it would thus be a mistake to 
look upon Louis as a mere ^crowned monk. 1 ' A king in Aquitaine from 
781, and associated in the Empire in 813, he had become aecnstqpied 
to the prospect of his eventual succession, Though the news of Charles 1 ?! 
deiith took him by surprise* the new sovereign seems promptly to have 
inode such arrangements as tlft dmiimtAttcea required, for after having 
shewn all the signs of the deepest grief and ordered fitting prayer to be 
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made for the repose of the soul of the dead, he set out cm his journey for 
Aix-la-Chapelle m company with his wife and children and the chief 
lord* of his party, tft was doubtless uneasy a.s to what measures were 
being taken there by his father's former ministers, among them Wala, 
the grandson of Charles Mur tel, who had wielded so great an influence 
at the lute Emperor"* court, Such fears, however, were groundless, for 
hardly luul Louis reached the banks of the Ijoirc than the lords of 
JVancia* hastening to meet him and take the oath fealty to him, gave 
him an enthusiastic welcome. The famous Tbeodolf, bishop of Orleans, 
having received timely notice, had even found leisure to compose certain 
poems for the occasion* hailing the dawn of the new reign. Wain 
himself came to meet hi* cousin at Ilorstiill, before the Emperor, who 
was going by Paris in order to visit the celebrated sanctuaries of 
Saint-Denis and Saint-Gemmin-tics-Pres* had enteral Francia. Most of 
the magnates listened to follow hi* example. 

At Heistill the ncw r Emperor made some stay. There was at the 
palace of AtX a clique of the discontented who relied, perhaps, on the 
support of Charless daughters, and whose chief offence in the eyes of 
Louis seems to have Iwen their dispo>ition to pursue the dissolute way 
of life which had been customary at the court of tlie kite Emperor. 
Wak, Lambert, Count of Nantes, and Count Gamier were sent on in 
advance to secure order in the palace and to seize upon any from whom 
resistance was to be feared. They were obliged to use force in carrying 
out their mijuiion, and some lives were lost. After I^ouis* on 27 Feb¬ 
ruary, )md made his solemn entry into Aix-la Chapelle amidst the shouts 
of the people, and had taken over the government, he continued the 
frame course, taking measures to put an cud to the scandals, real or 
alleged, which for the last few years had dishonoured the court. His 
sisters* whose lapses from virtue, however, dated many years back, were 
the first to be assailed. After dividing among them the property due 
to them under Charles 1 * will, he sent them into banishment at various 
convents. Nothing is known of the Fate of Gisela and Rertha. but 
Theodmda was obliged to retire to her abbey of Argonteuil, and 
Rothaid to Fareinoutier. The Jewish and Christian merchants also, 
• who were found established in the palace* were summoned to depart 
from it, as well as the superfluous women not required for the service 
of the court. At the same time Louis kept with him his illegitimate 
brothers, Hugh* Drogu and Theodoric. Rut the arrangeiiieuts made 
in tbg name of good morals were followed up at once by measures 
directed against the descendants of Charles Martel. In spite of the 
loyalty just shewn by Wal% his brother Adolard, Abbot of Corbie, 
wo.? exiled to the island of Noinuoutier, while another brother, Ikr 
nicr, was confined at Lcrins, and their lister, Gundroda, at St Ratio- 
gund of Poitiers. Wala himself, fearing a like fate, chose to retire to 
Corbie* t 
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Apparently it was also a zeal for reform which inspired Louis at the 
firstt general phwitum held at Aix in August 81 4 to decide on sending 
out to all parts of the kingdom mUri charged with the duty of making 
inquiry into u the slightest actions of the counts and judge* and even of 
the jnUri previously despatched from the palace, in order to reform what 
they found to have been unjustly done, and bring it into conformity 
with justice, to restore their patrimony to the oppressed, and freedom to 
those who had been unjustly reduced to servitude.* 1 It was a like 
anxiety which impelled him nest year for the protection of the native 
inhabitants of the Spanish March, molested as they were by the Frankish 
Counts, to bike those measures which are to be found among the pro¬ 
vision* of certain of his capitularies* 

At this plaeUum of Aix appeared the young king of Italy, Bernard, 
who came to make oath of fealty to his unde. The Emperor received 
him kindly, bestowed rich gifts on him, and sent him hack to Italy, 
having confirmed him in his title of king w p hiie reserving to himself the 
imperial sovereignty* as is shewn by the fact that even m Italy all 
legislative acts emanate exclusively from the Emperor. Be it is also 
who, during Bernard's life, grants the confirmation of the privileges of 
the great Italian abbeys. At the same time I^oub assigned as kingdoms 
to hi* two elder sons with much Hie same terms of dependence on 
himself two portion* of the Frankish Empire which still retained a 
certain degree of autonomy, Bavaria to Ixithar and Aquitaine to Pepin. 
Both were, however, too young to excivise real power, Louis therefore 
placed about each of them Frankish officials entrusted with the duty of 
governing the country in their name*, A* to the Emperor's latest-boni 
sou, Loui* f lie was too young to be put in even nominal charge of a 
kingdom so that he remained under his father's care. 

In spite, however* of the “ 1 cleansing 11 of the imperial palac^ Louis 
retained around him a certain number of his father's old servants and 
advisers, such a* Adalard the Count Palatine, and Hildebold. Archbishop 
of Cologne. Some also who had Wn among his most faithful counsellors # 
in Aquitaine followed him to Fnuicia. Begu, the husband of his daughter 
AI pais, one of the companions of his youth, seem* to have become 
Count of Paris. Louis also retained ns Chancellor Ehsachar, the chief* 
of his Aqnitanian clerk*, a learned man and a patron of letter*, to whom 
pcrliap* may be owing the remarkable improvement traceable at thi* 
time ill the drawing up of the imperial diplomas. But the man who 
seems to have played the chief part during the early year* of th^rdgn 
was the Goth Witiza, St Benedict of Anisine, the reformer of the 
Aqnjtaniau monasteries. The Emperor had lost no time in sum mooing 
him to his side at Ajx s and a large number of the diploma* issued 
at this time from tlie imperial chancery were granted at his request. 
Benedict hiul at first been iosUBcd a* Abbot at Mau run mutter in ALaee, 
hut the Emperor* evidently feeling that he was still too far nf ay, had 
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hastened to build the monastery of Inden in the woods around Aix-la- 
Ouipdlc and to set him at its head, 

It was, no doubt, lb the influence of the Abbot of Indeit that the 
measures vrerie due which were taken a few years later (817) to establish 
one uniform rule* that of St Benedict of Numa* in all monasteries 
throughout the Frankish Empire. Other regulations were to be applied 
to the canons of cathedral churches, in order to complete the work 
formerly begun by St Chrodegang; and in a long capitular)'* Jr rtbtut 
ecde&mtki&i the rights and duties of bishops and clerks were defined 
with the special object of preserving them from the secularisation of 
their property which had too often befallen them at the hands of the 
lay power, since the days of Charles Martel 

The Emperor's care for the interests of the Church* and the im¬ 
portance he attached to its good ad midst ration, were in harmony lioth 
with the traditions set up by Charles and also with Hie universal con¬ 
ception of an empire in which the civil and ecclesiastical powers were 
intimately connected, although the imperial authority could not be 
said to be subjected to that of the Church. As early us the find year of 
his reign, Louis had had occasion to shew that be intended in this matter 
to main bain Ids rights inviolate even against the Pope himself* A con¬ 
spiracy among the Homan nobility against Leo III hail Iran discovered 
and punished by that Pope. The culprits liad been put to death 
without consulting the Eiuperor or hLs representative* Louis* con¬ 
ceiving that his rights had been infringed by these indications of 
independence, directed Bernard of Italy and Garold* Count of the 
Eastern March, to hold an inquiry into the a flair. Two envoys from 
the Holy See were obliged to accompany them to the Emperor bearing 
the excuses and explanations of the Pope (815), In the same year a 
revolt pf the inhabitants of the Camjaigun against the papal authority 
wiLs by order of Bernard suppressed by Winichis* the Duke of Sjmletm 
l#o [II died 031 12 June H1B and the Humans chose as his successor 
in the Chair of Peter Stephen IV, a man of noble family who seems 
to have been as much devoted to the Frankish monarchy as his pre¬ 
decessor had been hostile to it His first can- wo* to exact from the 
^Romans an oath of fealty to the Emperor. At the same time he sent 
an embassy to Louis with outers to announce the election to him* hut 
also to request an interview at a place suited to the Emperor's con lenience, 
Louis gladly consented and sent an invitation to Stephen to come to 
meet him in France escorted by Bernard of Italy. It was at ft brims* 
where Charlemagne hud formerly had a meeting With IIII* that the 
Emperor awaited the Sovereign Pontiff. When Stephen drew near, 
Louis went a mile out of the city to meet him, in hi> robes of state* 
helped him to dkmoiLint from hi* horse* and led him in great pomp os 
far ns the Abbey of &aint-Heini a Hi tie beyond the city. On the 
morrow }ie gave him a solemn reception in ftheima itself* and after several 
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days spent in conferring about the interest* of the Church, the ceremony 
of the imperial coronation took place in the cathedral of Notre-Dame. 
The Pope significantly set on Loois^ head a diadcih which he had brought 
with him from Rome and anointed him with the holy oiL The Empress 
Ermengarde was also crowned and anointed, and a few days Inter 
Stephen, accompanied by the imperial agnin turned towards Rome, 
perhaps bearing with him the diplomas by which Louis confirmed the 
Roman Church in Sts privileges and possessions. Thus once more a 
seal was set upon the alliance between the l’apftcy and the Empire* 

At the same time, the subsequent relations of Louis the Pious with 
the Holy See show the Emperor's constant anxiety for the observance 
of the twofold principle that the Emperor is the protector of the Pope, 
but that in return for his protection he has the right to exercise his 
sovereign authority throughout Italy, even in Rome itself, and, in 
particular, to give his assent to the election of a new pontiff. On the 
death of Stephen IV (24 January 817) Paschal I hastened to inform 
Louis of his election and to renew with him the agreement arrived at 
with his predecessors. The sending of Lot bar to Italy as king with 
the special mission of governing the country, and his coronation in 8i£3 
at the 1 lands of Paschal 1, were a further guarantee of the imperial 
authority. Hence, no doubt, arose a certain discontent among the 
Roman nobles and even among the Popovs ertimir&gt which shewed itself 
in the execution of the jjrittiitrrhix Theodore and his son-in-law, the 
n&mendaior I^eo* who were first blinded and then lieheaded in the Lateran 
palace, ns guilty of having shewn themselves in all things too faithful to 
the party of the young Emperor Lothar. Paschal was accused of 
having allowed or even ordered tins double execution, niul two wiwi were 
sent to Rome to hold an inquiry into the matter, an inquest which, 
however, led to no result, for the Pope Bent ambassadors of lib own 
to Louis, with instructions to clear their master by oath from the 
ocmsatJMis levelled against him. 

()n the death uf Paschal I (824), rts soon as the election of his su c- * 
censor, Eugeni us II t bad been announced ki Lou is p then at Cornpicgm*, 
lie sent 1 jutliar to Italy to settle with the new Pope measures securing 
the right exercise of the imperial jurisdiction in the papal state. This# 
mission of Lothar'a led to the promulgation of the CmtxiHntio Romuhu 
intended to safeguard the rights L4 of alt firing under the prp- 
tec thm of the Emperor and the Pope.” Ml&si sent by I Kith authorities 
were to superintend the administration of true justice, The ^uiunn 
judges were to continue their functions, but were to be subject to 
Imperial control. The Roman people were given leave to choose njtder 
what law they would live, but were required to take an oath of fealty 
to the Emperor. The measures thus taken and the settlemeiit agreed 
upon were confirmed in writhe by the Pope, who pledged himself to 
observe them. On his death, and after the brief pontificate of Valentine, 
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Gregory IV was not* in fact, consecrated until the Emperor had signified 
his approval of the election. 

Outside his own dominions, if Louis appear* to have made no 
attempt to extend his power beyond the limits fixed by Charlemagne, 
he did at least exert liini^elf to mainfam his supremacy over the 
serai-vassal nations dwelling on all the frontiers of the Empire, For 
the moot part, however, these races seem to luive sought to preserve 
good relations with their powerful neighbour. The respect which, for 
the first few years of the reign, they entertained for the successor of 
Charlemagne is proved by the presence at all the great assemblies 
of ambassador? from different nations bearing pacific message At 
Oompiegne* In 810, Slovenes and 0botrites appeared, and again at 
Herstall (818) and at Frankfort (688); Bulgarian envoys on several 
occasions; and in 883 two leaders who* among the Wilton, were con¬ 
tending for power, begged the Emperor to act as arbitrator* Dimes 
were present at Paderbom (815), at Aix-la-Chapelk (817)* at Compiegne 
(883) and at Thionville (831). Louis even received Sardinians in 815 
and Arabs in BIG. As to the Eastern Empire* the B&rilds seem always 
to have shewn anxiety to keep on good terms with Louis, On various 
occasions their ambassadors appeared at the great assemblies held by 
him; at Aix (817) to settle a question concerning frontiers in Dalmatia j 
at Rouen in 8£4 to discuss what measures should be taken in the mutter 
of the controversy concerning images; at Compi&gne in 8S7 to renew 
their professions of amity. It may be added that it was a Greek, the 
priest George, who built for Louis the Pious the first hydraulic organ 
ever used in Gaul. 

Even from u military point of view* the reign of Louis the Pious 
bore at first the appearance of being in some sort a continuation of that 
of Cliiiftes, under a prince capable of repelling the attacks of his enemies. 
In the north* the Danish race were at this time fairly easily held in awe. 
One of the rivals then disputing for power* Harold, having been driven 
, out by his rousing, the sons of Godefrid, came in 814 to take shelter at 
the court of Aix. In 815 the Saxon troop with the Obutrite u friendlies ” 
mode m attempt to restore this ally of the Franks to the throne, under 
f the leadership uf the Baldric, Promise* of submission were made 

by the Danes* and hostages were handed over, but this was the only 
result obtained. It was not until about 819 tliat a revolution recalled 
Harold to the throne, whence his rivals had just been driven. He 
retained it until a fresh revulsion of feeling forced him again to take 
refuge at the court of Louis. On the other hand* in concert with Pope 
Paschal* louis had been endeavouring to convert the Danes to Christianity* 
Ebfco, Archbishop of Hheirn^ was sent on this mission. Setting out in 
company with Hal it gar. Bishop of Cembrai* he united his labours with 
those of Ansltar and his companions whtnwere already at work spreading 
tlie Christian Faith in the district around the mouth of the Elbe* where 
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Saxons and Scandinavians came into contact with one another. Ihe 
mouastoiy of Corvey or New Corbie (832) and the bishopric of Ham¬ 
burg (8di) vvere founded to safeguard Christianity' H* the country t ui 
evangelised. When in 836 the Danish prince Harold came to be 
baptised at Muyence with several hundreds of his followers, the 
cemuony waa tirade the opportunity for splendid entertauuneot* 
which the whole court was presentment! was looked upon by the cue e 
surrounding the Emperor as a triumph. But attacks by wav of 
were already beginning against the Frankish hmpire, b a ^xnd o 
pirates had attempted to laud, first in Frisia* and then on the chores ot 
the lower Seine, but liemg beaten off by the inhabitants they had been 
forced to content themselves with retiring to pillage the island of Bourn 
off the coast of Ln. Vendee. In 8£9 a Scandinavian invasion of tesony 
hod Tnouieutarily alanuofl Ijjuizh but Lad led to nothing. In short, it 
limy be said dial for the first part of the reign Louis's dominions had 
been exempt from the ravages of the \ itbjp, but the tempest which was 
to rage so furiously ft few yearn later wu already seen to Ijc gathering. 

The Slavonic population* which bordered Frankish Gemuny on the 
esist were also kept within due bounds. In 816 the htorlximi of the 
Saxons and East Franks, culled out against the reliellioiis Sorlis, 
compelled them to renew their oatlis of submission, Next year the 
Friuikish counts in charge of the frontier successfully beat oft' an attack 
by Slav amir, the prince of the Obotrites, who, being made prisoner a 
little later and accused before the Emperor by his own subjects, was 
deposed, his place being given to his rival {.'endxug (818). I he new 
prince, however, before lung deserted his former allies, joined torees 
with the Dalles, and unsuccessfully renewed the struggle with the 
Franks. The latter found a more formidable opponent in the pei*on of 
Ljudevit, n prince who had succeeded in reducing to his obedience part 
of the population of Fftnnonin and w as menacing the Frankish frontier 
between the Dravc and the Save. An expedition sent against him 
umler the Marquess of Friuli, Cadolah, was not successful. Cadohdi died g 
during the campaign, and the Slovenes invaded the imperial territory • 
(820). It was only through on allinJiee with one of Liudevit* foes, 
litnurn, the Grand "2 upon of the Croats, that the Franks in their tun^ 
were enabled to spread destruction through the enemy's country, and to 
force the tribes of Carniolu and Gmnthia, who hud thrown off their 
allegiance, to submit afresh. ljudevit himself made hi* submission next 
year, and peace was maintained upon the eastern frontier till 827-6, 
when an irruption of the Bulgarian* into Puummia necessitated feather 
Frankish expedition, headed this time by the Emperor’s son Louis the * 
German. By way of compensation, unbroken peace reigned utr the 
extreme southern frontier of the dominions of LouU, The Lombard 
populations of the south of Iti^y continued to lie practically independent 
of Fnuikish rule. Louts made no attempt to exert any^ effective 
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sovereignty over them. He contented himself with receiving from Prince 
CjriinoflM of Bonsvcnto in 81-1 a promise to jjiiv tribute Mid ii’^iininc^ 
of submission, vague rengagements which his successor Sieo renewed 
more than once without causing any change in the actual situation. 

On the south-western frontier of the Empire 11 state of war, or at 
hast of perpetual skirmishing, went on between the Franks and either 
the Saracens of Spain or the half-subdued inhabitant* of tile Pyrenees, 
Jri 815 hostilities had broken nut anew- with the Emir Hakam I, 
nhorn the Fmnkish historians call Abutaz, The following year the recall 
of Seguin (Sigiivin), Duke of Gascony, led to a molt of the Basques, 
but the native chief whom the rebels had placed at their head was de¬ 
feated and killed by the counts in the service of I^ui* the Pious. Two 
years later (818) the Emperor felt himself strong enough to tkanbli 
Lupus son of Centnllus, the national Duke of the Gascons, ami in Bl9 
an expedition under Pepin of Aquitaine resulted in an apjmrent and 
tetiijKimry pacification of tlie province. On the other hand, at the 
assembly at Quieny in 820 it was decided to renew- tlie war with the 
Siuncens of Spain. Put the Frankish annalists mention only a plundering 
mid beyond the Segre river (822), and in 824 the defeat of two Fmnkish 
counts in the valley of Honcesvftllej, tu , they were returning from an 
expedition against Pampehina. In mi the revolt in the Sjjauish March 
of a chief of Gothic extraction gave Louis the Pious graver cause for 
disquiet. An army led by the Abbot Elisnchar cheeked the rebels 
for the moment, hut they Appealed to the Emir ‘Abd-ar-R&hi.mn, and 
the- Muslim troop sent under the command of Abu-Marwin penetrated 
,tH far as the wall* of Saragossa, At the Compicgne assemblv held in 
tln_ b summer of 8SH, Hie Luipemr decided on sending a new Fmnkish 
army beyond the Pyrenees, but its leaders, Matfrid, Count of Orleans 
and Hugh, Count of Touts, shewed such an entire lack of real and' 
interposed jot many delays, that AhCi-Mnrwnn was able to ravage the 
districts of Jhireeinna and Gerom with impunity. The program of the 
invaders was only checked by the energetic resistance of Barcelona, under 
Count Bernard of Septimania, but they wore able, nevertheless, to with¬ 
draw unhindered with their booty. In 828, in another quarter of the 
J-mnkhh Empire, Boniface, Marquess of Tuscany, was taking the offensive 
After having, Rt the head uf his little flotilla, destroyed the pirate 
Muslim ship in the neighlajurhood of Corsica and Soldi mn, he landed 
in Africa and ravaged the country round Cartilage. 

loathe extreme west of the Empire, the Bretons, whom even the 
great Charles had never been able to' subdue completely, continued from 
time to time to rend out pillaging expedition* into Frankish territory 
chiefly in the direction of Vaunts. There were mere raid*, up to the 
time when their union under the leaderehip of a chief named Murvan 
(Mormonmis), to whom they gave the tills of king, so far emboldened 
the Bretons that they refuser) to pay homage or the annual tribute to 
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which they had heretofore been subject Louis, (wving attempted hi 
win to negotiate with Hie rebel*, made up Ilk mind to act* and 
summoned the host of Fraud a, llmguiiclv, and *even of Saxony and 
A lemon oiti, to gather at Vanned in August 818. The Frankish troops 
pu>1ied Lheir wu\ Enlo the enemy 1 :» territory without having to fight w 
regular battle, as the Breton*, following their eustomaiT tactics, preferred 
to disappear from *ight and merely iianiss their enemy; S he latter 
could do no mure than ravage the country* hut Morvati was kilted in a 
skirmish, His countrymen then abandoned the struggle, and at the 
end of a month the Emperor re-entered Angm>, having exacted pnimtsvs. 
of submission from the moor powerful of the Breton chiefs, Their sub¬ 
mission, however, did not hut lung. In a certain Wilimnsireh 

repeated Morvaiftf attempt, The expeditions led against him by the 
Frankish counts of the march of Brittany or by the Emperor him self were 
marked only by tlie ousting of the country* and produced no permanent 
results Not until B£6 did a new system ensure a measure of tranquillity. 
Louis then recognised the authority over the Bretons uf a chief of their 
own nice, Nomenoe, to whom he gave the title of mixsux find who in 
return did homage to him and took the with of fealty* But the union 
of Brittany under a single hard was a dangerous measure. Louis was 
blind to its disadvantages, but they were destined to have disastrous 
results In the reign of his successor 

Events within the realm were to begin the disorgnriLsntiofi of Lcuisls 
govern men f and ultimately bring about the disruption of the empire 
founded by Charlemagne. In July 817 at the assembly of Aix-la- 
Chapdle, the Emperor hod decided to take measures to establish the 
succession, or rather to cause the arrangements already made by himself 
and a few of hb confidential advisers to lie ratified bv the lav and 
ecclesiastical magnates jointly. The Frankish principle by whijfh the 
dominion* of a deceased sovereign were divided among his mjur, was still 
too living a thing (it lasted, indeed, m Jong as the Caroliugian dynasty 
itself} to allow of the exclusion of any one of Louis's sons from the suc¬ 
cession. The principle had already been applied in 806, and Louis had 
in smile sort recognised it afrenh by entrusting two nf his soils with the 
government of two of his kingdoms, while at the same time leaving a third , 
in the timid* of Bernard uf Italy. But on the other hand, the Emperor 
and his chief advisers were no less firmly attached to the principle uf the 
unity of the Empire, w by ignoring which w-e should introduce confusion 
into tile ("hunch, and attend Him in Whose Hands are the rights pt all 
kingdoms” “Would God, the Almighty” wrote one of the most 
illustrious of the thinkers upholding the system of the unity of the 
Empire, Archbishop Agobard of Lyons, ,s thal ail men, united under a 
single king, were governed by a single law f This would be the best 
method of maintaining peace in the City of God and equity among 
the nations.' And the wisest and most influential of the cjeigy in 
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the kingdom thought and sprite with Ago bard, bemuse they reali^nl 
the advantages which moaned to the Church from the government of a 
single emperor in a Kulm where Church and State were so intimately 
connected. Throughout these struggles* which disturbed the whole of 
the reign of Louis the Pious, the jiarty in favour of unity counted in its 
miks nearly all the jMilitical writerti of the time, Agobard, Faschaaiiu 
ItaiibertuSs, floras of Lyons. They have been accused of defending their 
personal interests under cover of the principle, and it has been pointed 
out that often the so-called party of unity was nothing but the coterie 
which gathered round Lothar. It h probable enough Lliat the conduct 
of the sons of Louis and of the principal counts who took part with 
each of them was dictated by motives purely personal* but if the more 
important leaders of the ecclesiastical aristocracy are found supporting 
I A> their., it must not be forgotten that Lothar stood for the unity of 
the Empire fur which the Church was working. 

However this may be, the arrangements made at Aix* after threw 
days devoted to hurting and almsgiving in order to cnll down Uie 
blessing and inspiration of God upon the assembly about to be opened, 
might of a kind to reconcile diverse principles, and Interests. The 
title of emperor was conferred upon Lotliar* who beawnc his father's 
colleague in the general administration of the Frankish monarchy. Ills 
coronation took place before the assembly amid the loud applause of the 
crowd. The title of king was confirmed to his two brothers* and their 
domin ions reed ved some augments l ion. W i th Aq ui brine, l J epin necci ved 
Gascony mid the county of Toulouse, ils well as the Burgundian counties 
of Autuu* Ava] Ion and Severs, Louis took Bavaria which Lothar had 
held, with suzerainty over the Carinthians, the Bohemians and the Slavs. 
The rest of the Empire was, on the death of Louia, to revert to Lothar, 
who alone was to enjoy the title of Emperor, It is somewhat difficult to 
say what was to be the position of the young kings with regard to Louis 
the Pious. It is probable that in practice it was modified with the 
lapse of lime and the age of the princes Indeed Louis, who may from 
this time be called Louis the German* the name by which history knows 
him* was not put in actual possession of his kingdom until 825 , On 
, the other hand* the act of 817 dealt minutely with the relation in which 
die brothers were to stand towards one another after the death of Louis 
the Pious. Each was to be sovereign ruler within his own dominion*. 
To the king was to belong the proceeds of the revenue and taxes, and 
he was to have full right to dispose of the dignities of bishopries and 
abbeys At the same time the Finperor's supremacy jit ensured l)y 11 
of prwiaoiB. His two brothers nre bound to consult him on'oil 
ocAtaicms of importance;«they inoy not make war or conclude treaties 
without his consent. His sanction is also required for their nijuriage, 
and they are forbidden to many' foreip^nt, They are to attend at the 
Emperor's court every year to oiler their gifi, to confer with him on 
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public affairs* iuid to receive his instructions. Disputes between them 
are to be determined by the general assembly of the Empire. This body 
is also to pronounce in case of their being guiltv^f acts of violence or 
oppression and having failed to make satisfaction in accordance with the 
remonstrances which it shall be the duty of their elder brother to address, 
to them. If either of the two die leaving several lawful sona* the people 
shall make their choice among them* but there shall be ho further 
division of territory. If* on the contrary, the deceased leave no legiti- 
11 in Ee son > his apanage ^hal I devolve on one of his brothers. Supplemeutury 
proiisioiLs* derived* indeed* from the Divide of 8G6* were added, for¬ 
bidding the magnates to posses benefices in several kingdom* at once, 
but alio wring any free man to settle in any kingdom he chose* and to 
marry there. 

Such* in its main outlines* wn* the celebrated Dirhio imperii of ft 1 7* 
which we may fittingly analyse, as its provisions were often to be 
appealed to during the struggle between the sons of Louix Its abject 
w tvr to avoid every occasion of strife. Yet one of its earliest effects was 
to kindle a revolt, that of the young Bernard of Italy, He considered 
himself threatened,, or his counsellors persuaded him that he was 
threatened, by one of the regulations of the act of Aix* laying down that 
after the death of Louis* Italy should be subject to Lothar in the sarnie 
manner as it had been to ] juris himself and to Charles, ft is* however, 
difficult to see more in this article than a provision for the maintenance 
of the actual jtatm yao. AU our authorities Agree in attributing the 
responsibility for the revolt less to Bernard himself than to certain of his 
intimates* the count Eggideiis, the chamberlain RegLnar (llamier)* and 
Anselm, Archbishop of Milan. The Bishop of Orleans, the celebrated 
poet Theodulfp was also counted among the yoiuig prince’s partisans. 
The rebels* plan* it was said, was to dethrone the Emperor ^nd his 
family, perhaps to put them to death* and to make Bernard sole ruler of 
the Empire- Ratbold* Bishop of Verona* and Suppu, Count of Brescia* 
who were the first to warn Louis of what was being plotted nguiust him* 
added that all Italy waa ready to uphold Bernard* and that he whs 
muster of the passes of the Alps, In reality, the rebellion seems in no 
sense to bear the cliaracter of a national movement* which indeed would m 
hardly liavc been possible at tins stage, and the numerous army* which 
the Emperor hastily assembled, found no difficulty in occupying the 
passes of Aosta and Susa. Lours in person put himself at the head of 
the troops concentrating at Chalon* Bernard was alarmed, and finding 
himself ill supported, made his submission* along with his chief partisans, 
to the Frankish counts who had pushed on Into Italy, imd surrendered 
himself into their custody. The prisoners w£be Bent to Ak-M%*pO% 
and the assembly held in that town at the beginning of SIH condemned 
them to death. The Eniperuivgiaiited them their lives, but commuted 
theLr punishment to that of blinding- Bernard and his frieijd Count 
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fiegifmr dial in a few days in conseejuenee of the torture inflicted 
(li April 818). The young prince wm not nineteen. Those of his 
accomplice# whoVereAurrtunen were deposed and confined in luonastmea. 
ThecMitilf; in particufcr, was exiled to Augers, It h probable that it 
wim tlli ' ™ng hi favour of u spurious member of his family wliiejj led 
the Emperor at this time to take prccmitiunarv measures against his 
own ilkgttimnte brothers, Hugh, Theorfuric aiid Dmgo (later, HJifi, 
Archbishop of Meta), whom he compelled to enter monasteries. 

The punishment suffered by Bernard, who wtu hardly more than a 
kd, wm out of all proportion to the risk which lie hod caused the 
Emperor to run. It was an act of pure cruelty, and tras generally and 
severely criticised at the time. Urn is himself judged that he hud shewn 
excessive severity. In 831 at the assembly at Thionvilft which followed 
the rejoicings on the marriage of LotW with Ermeiignnie, daughter of 
Hugh, Count of Tours, he granted an amnesty to Bernards former 
accomplices, and restored their confiscated property. At the same time 
he readied from Aquitaine Adakrd, another of the proscribed and 
replaced him at the hernl of Die monastery of Corbie. Next year at 
Attigny he took a furtlior step in the some dlrci-tmn H. 
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daughters that of Count. W elf, a maiden of a very noble Swabian house, 
mimed Judith. Aegilwj, the new impress's mother, belonged to one of 
the great Sjixqii families which had always shewn itself faithful to la>ub. 
Contemporaries are unanimous in lauding not only the beauty of Judith, 
which seems to have hud most weight in determining the Emperor's 
choice, but ako her qualities of mind, her learning, her gentleness, her 
piety, and the charm of her conversation. She Hcetn.% to have possessed 
great ascendancy over all who cnine in contact, with her, especially over 
her husband. In 823 she bore him a son who received the name of 
Charles, and whom history knows sls Charles the Bald. The ordhuilia 
of SI7 had contemplated no such contingency, nor had the confirmation 
of it which liud been solemnly decreed a I Nimeguen in 810. It wzis 
plain, nevertheless, that whether during his father's lifetime or after his 
death, the newborn prince would claim a share equal to that of hh 
brothers. From this point onwards, die history of the reign of Louis 
the Pious become* almost entirely that of the efforts mode by him under 
the influence of >1 udith to secure to the latest-lsum hi> portion of the 
inheritance, and that of the counter-efforts of the three elder sons to 
maintain the integrity of their own shares in virtue of the settlement of 
817, and of the principle of unity round which the partisans of Lothor 
rallied. 

For some lime events seemed to take the course provided For by the 
settlement of 817. Pfepin was put in possession of Aquitaine on his 
marriage in 822 with Engel trucks daughter of Theobert, Count of the 
jxtgm Madrioctnstey near the Lower Seine, and Louis the German 
was entrusted in 825 with the actual administration of his Bavarian 
kingdom soon after the assembly at Aix. But in 820, after the assembly 
of Worms, the Emperor* by an edict “issued of his own will n made a 
new arrangement by which his youngest sun was given part of Alcpmnnm 
with Alsace and Rkaetia and a portion of Burgundy, no doubt with the 
title oidy of duke. All these districts formed part of Lotkar's portion, 
and he, though godfather of hk young brother, could not fail to resent 
such measures It appears probable that it wm in order to remove him 
from court I hat at this juncture he wils sent on a new mission into 
Italy. At the same time in signing charters he ceases to be designated t 
by his title of Emperor. But it was necessary to provide a protector 
for young Charles, anil for this office choice wa^ mode of Bernard 
of Septimania, who nko held the Spanish March and received the 
title of Chamberlain. Son of a great man canonised by the Church, 
William of Geilnne, friend of St Benedict of Animie^ great-grandson of 
Charles .Martel, and defender of Barcelona at the time of the Saracenic 
invasion, Bernard was already in right of his Birth and his valour as well 
as his position one of the chief personages of the Empire. Because he 
was chamberlain Berimid was m trusted with the ad iii ink Ira turn of the 
[>akcc and of the royal domains in general, and held “the nqpt place 
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afti-r the Emperor." rise to power seems to have !»een marked, imare- 
over t by a change in the penoanel of Louis's court. His enemies, through 
the mouth of l’iischjL'iJu^ Radbertus, accuse him of luiving “turned the 
palace upside down and scattered the imperial council," nnd it is true 
that Wdtt and other piart i.-ans of I^othnr were set aside from the 
administration of alfam to make way for new men, Odo, Count of 
Orleans, \\ ill iron, Count nf Hlois, cousin of Bernard, Conrad and 
Rudolf, brothers of the new Empress, Jonas, Bis-hop of Orleans, and Roso, 
Abbot of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire (Fkury). 

The displeasure of the magnates evicted from power or disappointed 
in their ambitions was shewn as early as the following year {KdW}. 
Isolds, perhaps by the advice of Bernard who was eager to strengthen 
his position by military successes, had planned a new expedition against 
the Bretons anil summoned the host to meet at Rennes at Easter 
(1+ April). Many of the Franks proved little disposed to enter on a 
campaign in spring, at an inclement season uf the year. On the other 
hand, Wala secretly informed Pepin that hostile designs were being 
formed against him by Bernard, who under pretext of an expedition 
into Rrittany meditated nothing less than turning his arms against the 
king of Aquitaine and stripping him of his possessions. Pepin was a 
man of energy, but also of levity and impetuosity, and under pressure, 
perhaps, from the AquiIonian lords who hod gradually been substituted 
for the Frankish counsel]ora placed round him by his father, either 
believed, or feigned to believe the information, and came to an agree, 
ment with his brother Louis and the partisans of Wala and Lotbar 
to march against the Emperor. 

Louis the Pious, who was on his way to Rennes along the coast with 
Judith and Bernard, was at Si thru (Saint-Berlin) when the news of the 
revolt ^reached him. He continued bis journey as far as Saint- RiquR-r, 
But the time h/id gone by for the Breton expedition. The majority uf 
th ejiddai who should have gathered at Rennes to take part Li it Imd 
met at Paris and made common cause with the rebels. Pepin, after 
having occupied Orleans, had joined them at Verbcrie, NTS. of Scnlis. 
l-nnis the German had done likewise, As to Ijothar, lie wu lingering 
* in Italy, perhaps tu watch what turn events would take. But any 
resistance was impossible for 1 mis, because the whole weight of military 
force was on the side of the conspirators. The latter declared that they 
had nn quarrel with the Emperor, but only with Ids w ife, whom they 
accused of a guilty connexion with Bernard They demanded therefore 
that dudith should he exiled and her accomplices punished. Lout* 
sending Bernard for refup to his city of Barcelona, mid leaving the 
Empress at Aix, went to meet the rebels, who were then at CompTigne 
and surrendered himself into their (winds. Judith, who liad set out to 
join him, fearing violence took shelter in the church of Xntre-Djime at 
Laon. .Two uf the counts who had espoused Pepin s cause. Worm uf 
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Mtam mid Lambert of Nantes, came up ami forcibly removed her. 
After having detained her a prisoner for Home time with her husband, 
they final])' shut her up in a convent at PoiticrS Her two brothers, 
Conrad and Rudolf, were tonsured tuid relegated to Aquitrniian monas¬ 
teries 

In these circumstances, Lothar, dreading no doubt that he might 
be ignored if a division should take place without him, arrived at 
Compiegne and at once put himself at the head of the movement, his 
first step being to resume his title of joint-Emperor. X*nujs the Pious 
seemed inclined to dismiss Bernard and restore the former government. 
Lothars desires went beyond this, and he surrounded his father with 
monks instructed to persuade him to embrace the religions life* for which 
he had formerly shewn some inclination. But Louis did not fall in with 
this project lie was secretly negotiating with I^ouis the German and 
Pepin* promising them an increase of territory if they would abandon 
the cause of Lothar. Oil their side, the two princes were no more 
inclined to ljc Lothars subjects than their fathers. The Emperor and 
his supporters succeeded in gathering a new assembly at Niincguen in 
the autumn, at which were present miuiv of the Saxon and German 
lords who wert always loyal to InOuis. The reaction beginning in favour 
of the Emperor now shewed itself plainly, Louis was declared to be 
re-established in his former authority. It was also decided to recall 
Judith, On the other hand, several of the abettors of the revolt were 
arrested* Wala was obliged to surrender the abbey of Corbie. The 
Arch-Chaplain Hi Mum, Abbot of St Denis, was banished tn Padcrliorn. 
Lotluir, in alarm, accepted the pardon offered him by his father and 
shewed himself at the assembly beside the Emperor in tbe character of 
a dutiful son. 

The assembly convoked at Aix-jia-Chapelle (February 881) %> pern 
definitive sentence on the rebels, adjudged them die penalty of death, 
which Louis the Pious commuted to imprisonment and exile, together 
with confiscation of goods. Lothar himself was obliged to subscribe to 
the condemnation of his former partisans. Thus HiJduin hist the 
abbey* he had possessed and was banished to Coney, Wala was impris¬ 
oned in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Geneva, Alatfrid and Elisachar * 
exiled. At the same time the Empress, after solemnly clearing herself 
by oath fmm the accusations levelled against her, was declared restored 
to her former position. Her brothers Cunmd and Rudolf, quitted the 
monasteries in which they had been temporarily confined > and rerf^vered 
their dignities, Contrariwise the name of Lot bar again disappears from 
tlie parchments containing the imperial dip loping the driest son lospig 
his privileged position as joint-Empcror, and being reduced to that 
of king of Italy, while in accordance with the promise he had made 
them f the Pious increaseiF the shares of his younger sons in the 
inheritance. To Pepin's Aquitaiuan kingdom were annexed the districts 
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bctwcen the Loire arid thd Seine, and, to the north of the tatter river, 
the Menus country, with the Amienois and Ponthieu as far as the sea. 
Louis of Bavaria saw his portion enlarged by the addition of Saxony 
and Thuringia and the greater part of the pagi which make tip modern 
Belgium and the Netherlands. Charles, besides Alemnnnin, received Bur¬ 
gundy, Provence and Gatina with a slice of Franda, mid in particular, 
the important province of lihcims. Nevertheless, ih these fiiraigemenU 
hud no validity until Louis the Pious should have disappeared from the 
scene, they inode little or no change in the actual position of the three 
princes, especially aa the Emperor expressly reserved to himself the 
power to give additional advantage to “any one of our three above- 
mentioned soils, who, desirous of pleasing in the first place God, and 
secondly ourselves, should distinguish himself hy his obedience and 
real” bv withdrawing soinewliat “from the portion of that one of his 
brothers who shall have neglected to please us.” Yet the sentences 
pronounced at Aix-lft-Chapclle were tq be of no lasting effect. At 
Ingdhcim, in the beginning of May, several af the former partisans nf 
Lotltar were pardoned. Hilduin, in particular, regained his abbey 
of St Denis, On the other hand, Bernard, though like Judith he hod 
purged himself by oath before the assembly at Thionville from the 
accusations made against him, had not ficcn reinstated in his office at 
court On the contrary, it would seem that IiOuis the Pious made 
endeavours to reconcile himself with Luthur, perhaps under the influence 
of Judith, who was ever ready to cherish the idea that her young son 
might find a protec fur in his eldest brother. The lirfiperor was, besides, 
in a fair way towards a breach with Pepin. The latter being summoned 
to the assembly at TldunvUJe (autumn 831) had delayed under various 
pretexts to present himself, and when he did resolve to appear before 
the Ejppornr at Aix (end of 83!) his father received him with so null 
a show of favour that Pepin either feared or pretended to fear for his 
safety, and at the end of Decent her secretly betook himself again to 
Aquitaine, disregarding the prohibition, which had been laid upon 
him. Louis decided to take strong measures against him and called an 
assembly to meet at Orleans in 833, to which Lothor and Louis the 
German were both summoned From Orleans an expedition was to be 
sent south of the Loire. 

But at the beginning of 833, the Emperor learned that Louis the 
German, perhaps fearing to sliare the fate of Pepin, or instigated by 
somc f of the lenders of the revolt of 830, was in a state of rebellion, 
and at the head of his Bavarians, reinforced by a contingent of Slavs, 
had invaded Alemannia {the apanage of Charles) where many nf the 
nobles had ranged themselves on his siVJ*. Relinquishing for the moment 
his Aquitanian project, Louis smnnmsied the host of. the Franks and 
Saxons to muster at Mayvnre. The iS,-> W« eagerly responded to his 
appeal^ and Louis the German, wlio waa encamped at T»rsch, was 
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obliged to recognise that he had no menus of misting the superior 
forces At his father’s disposal He therefore retreated. The imperial 
army slowly followed his line of march , and by tke month of May had 
readied Augsburg* Here it was that Louis the German tame to seek 
his father and make his submission to him* swearing never in future to 
renew his attempts at revolt. 

Louis then turned towards Aquitaine. From Frankfort, where he 
was joined by Lot bar, he convoked a new host to meet at Orleans on 
1 September. Thence he crossed the Loire, and ravaging the country 
as he went, reached Limoges. He halted for some time to the north of 
tins town, at the royal residence of Jonac in I -a .Marche, where Pepin 
came to him and in hb turn submitted himself to him. But, shewing 
more severity in his case than in that of Louis the German, the Emperor, 
with the alleged object of reforming his morals, caused him to be arrested 
and sent to Treves. At the same time, disclosing his true purpose, he 
annexed Aquitaine to the dominions of young Charles, to whom the 
magnates present at the assembly at Jonac were required to swear 
fealty. Bernard of Septimania himself, whose influence excited alarm, 
was deprived of his honours and benefices, which were given to Berengar, 
Count of Toulouse. But the Aquitanians, always jealous of their 
independence, would not submit to lie deprived of the prince whom they 
liad come to look upon as their own. They succeeded in liberating him 
from the custody of his escort, and the Frank Uh troops, sent iu pursuit 
by Louis, were unable to recapture hin* T The imperial army was obligee! 
to turn northward, harassed by the Aquilanian insurgents, and .their 
winter march proved disastrous. Wbthi Louis ai length reached Francia 
again, leaving Aquitaine in arms behind him {January S33) 7 it was only 
to learn that his two cither soies Lollin' and Lcftds the German, were 
again in rebellion against him. % 

Lothar and Louis no doubt dreaded lest they should meet with the 
same treatment as Pepin. Moreover they could not see without feelings 
of jealousy the share of young Charles in the paternal heritage so 
disproportionately augmented. Again, Lot bar had found a new ally in 
the person uf the Pope, Gregory IV (elected in HOT). The latter, 
though liesitnting at first, had ended by allowing himself to be taught m 
by the prospect of bringing peace to the Empire, and of securing for the 
Papacy the pas!lion, of a mediating power. He had therefore decided 
on accmiqianying Lothar when he crossed the Alps to join his brother 
of Germany, and hod addressed a circular letter to the bishops of Jj-mil 
and Germany, asking them to order fasts and prayers for the success of 
his enterprise. This did not hinder the greater number of the prelates 
from rallying round Louis who was at Woftns where his army w*os 
concentrating. Only a few steadfast partisans of Lothar, such os 
Agobani of Lyons, failed to cj?ey the imperial summons. The two 
partis seem to liave been in no haste to come to blows, and for # several 
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i Hunt] is spout their ti^ue in negotiating an lI izi drawing up statements o t 
the case on one ijd«. or the other, the fos>s persistently professing the 
deepest respect for tli^r father, and vowing that all their quarrd wm 
W'itti his evil counsellors Things remained in this state until* in the 
middh of Jone, the Emperor resolved to go and seek his sons in order 
to have a personal discussion with them. 

In company, then, with hi* supporters* he went up the left bank of 
the Rhine towards Alsace where the rebels were posted* and pitched his 
camp opposite theirs near Colmar, in the plain known as the Rothfckf 
Brisk negotiations were again opened between the two parties, Pope 
Gregory" finally went in person to the imperial camp to confer with 
Louis and his adherents. Did lie exert his infiucuoe over the bishops 
who up to then h&A seemed resolved to stand by their Emperor? Or 
did the promises made by the* sons work upon the magnates who still 
gathered round Louis? Whatever tomy be the explanation, a general 
defection set in* Within a few days the Etujjcrur found himself deserted 
by all his followers and left almost alone* The place which was the 

traditionally known as the LOgcnfeld^ 
trained to advise the few prelates who 
Aldric of Le Mans or Modem of 
hiplcp He himself, with Ids wife* his 
oiiiig Charles, surrendered to Lothar. 
from his authority and claimed 


.scene of this shameful betrayal 
the Field of Lies. Louis was coi 
still kept faith with lum s such 
Atttun* to foilow r the universal e: 
illegitimate brother Dmgo and 
The latter declared his fill her dc 


the Empire as his own by right. \ He made ilsc of it to share dignities 
arid honours among his chief partisans. In order to give genie show: of 
satisfaction to his brothers, he nil tied to Pepin?* shone the wide duchy 
at Maine, and to Louisa Saxony*l Thuringia and Alsace. Judith was 
sent under a strong guard to TttrtoU iu Italy, and Charles the Bald to 
the monastery of Pruin + After mis, Pepin mid Louis tin; German 
returned to their respective states, J while the Pope, perhaps disgusted 
hy the scenes he liod just witnessed, Iquittcd Ijolhnr and Ijetook himself 
directly to Rome. j * 

I^uis had been temporarily tmrmkred in the monies tery of St M^dard 
at Soissuns. The assembly held by iLothar at Compiegnt was not of 
itself competent to deem the deposition of the old Emperor, in spite 
of the accusations brought against hiiji by Ebbu, Archbishop of Rheims* 
Lothnr wus forced to coniine hinnel 
bear upon his father (through the 
party sent to Scu&soiis) to induce him 
oftenc&s which rendered him unwort 
satisfied with his deposition the = ft*ced him besides to undergo a 

puSlie humiliation. In the church of Notre-Dame at Compiegna in the 
presence of the ossembled magnates am 1 bishops, Xjouis, prostrate upon 
a hair cloth before the altar, was compelled to read the form of confession 
drawn up by his enemies, in which he ow|oed himself guilty of sacrilege. 


to bringing sufficient pressure to 
peocy of churchmen of the rebel 
to acknowledge himself guilty of 
I J of reUiiung power* Rut not 
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<ih having tmnsgret&cdi the command* of tin: Chili-h tuitl viuliitctl the 
twill* Unit he lubi a worn; of homicide, ft* liming cuum^I tin? tkutli of 
Bernard; and of perjury, as having broken the jwuqt instituti-d to preserve 
the peace of the Empire and the Church* The doc ament containing the 
text of this run legion was then laid upon the altar, while the Emperor, 
stripped of his baldric* the emblem of the warrior (knight or miUs% and 
clothed iii the garb of a penitent* was removed under close supervision 
first to Spinous* then to the neighbourhood of Coiupiegrtc, and finally 
to Ah where the new Emperor was to spend the winter. 

But by the end of 8S3* dissension was tiegilining to make itself felt 
among the victors Low's half-brothers* Hugh and Drngo, w ho bail fled 
to Louis the German, were exhorting him to come over to the party of 
his father and of Judith, whose sister, Emma, lie had mama! in bUl. 
Louis the German's drat step was to intercede with I.otliar to obtain a 
mitigation of the treatment meted out to the imprisoned Emperor. 
The attempt failed, and only produced a widening of the breach be- 
tween the two brothers. A reaction of feeling liegan in favour of the 
captive sovereign. The famous ihcolugum Italian .Manr, Abbot of Fulda 
and later Archbishop of May dice (HiT—oti K published an apologia on 
his behalf* in answer to a treatise lit which Agohard of Lyons had 
just refurbished the old cal l minks which had been widely circulated 
against Judith. Louis the German made overtures to Pepin* who was 
no more disposed titan himself to recognise any disproportionate authority 
in Lothar, and lie fore long the two king* agreed to sum is ion their 
followers to march to the help pf their father* 1 .otbar, not feeling 
himself safe in Australia, went to Saint-Deni* where he had called upn 
his host to assemble. But the nobles of bis party deserted him in Ida 
turn. He was compelled to set Louis the Pious aiul young Charles at 
hirer ty and to retreat upon Vienne on the Rhone* while the bishops and 
magnates present at Saint-Denis decreed the restoration of to his 

former dignity* reinvesting him with his crown and his weapons, the 
insignia of his authority. In charters and document* he now reamimes 
the imperial style: ii /Wutrk-uA* divhm repropicisnte dementia? imperalor 
(tuguytux. 

On leaving Saint-Denis Louis repaired to Quierzy, where lie was 
joined by Pepin and Louis the German* Judith* who had been with¬ 
drawn from her prison by the magnates devoted to the Funperor* also 
returned to Gaul. Meanwhile Lothiir was preparing to carry on the 
struggle. Lambert arid Matfrid* his most zciduus supporters, had raided 
an army in his name on the March of Brittany* ami defeated and billed 
the counts sent against them by the Emperor. Lotlrnr* v. ho liad rallied 
his partisans, came to join them in the iiaigldjourhood of Orleans* 
There lie awaited the arrival of the Emperor* who was still in company 
with his other two sous* As dissimilar occasions, no battle was fought* 
Ijothnr* realising the inadequacy of his forms, Hindu Ills submission mid 
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appeared before hiftlfuthcr promising never to offend again, He wjls 
obliged to pledge himself also to be ton tent, for the future, with “the 
kingdom of Italy, s^ch as it lind been grim ted by Charlemagne to 
Pepin," with the obligation of protecting the Holy See. Further, he 
was never to cross the -tips again without his father's consent. His 
partisans, Lambert find Matfrid, were permitted to follow hiiu into his 
new kingdom, forfeiting the Ijeneficcs they jjossessed ill Gaul. 

Nest year (835) an assemhl) 1 at Thionvillo again solemnly annulled 
the decrees of that of Compiegnc, and declared Louis to be** re-established 
in the honours of his ancestors, henceforth to be regarded bv all 
men as their lord and emperor.’* A fresh ceremony took place at Meta, 
when the imjxwtal crown was again set upon his head. At the same 
time the assembly at Thionville had decreed penalties against the bishops 
who had deserted their sovereign. Ebbo uf Ithciuis was compelled to 
rend publicly a formulary containing the acknowledgment of Ids treason 
and his renunciation of his dignity. He wu confined at Fulda. 
Agobnnl of Lyons, Bernard of \ ienne, and Bartholomew of Nnrbonnt 
were condeiLined as contumacious and declared deposed. The Emperor 
attempted to take advantage of this returning prosperity to restore 
some degree of order in the affaire of his kingdoms, after the lierv 
trial of several years of civil war. At the assembly of Tnuiioyes (Ain) 
in June 835 he decreed the sending of mi&xi into the different jirovincen 
to suppress acts of pillage. At that uf Aix (beginning of «3G) measures 
were taken to secure the regular exercise of the power of the bishop*. 
A little earlier an attempt Iwd been mode to prevail on Pepin of 
Aquitaine to restore the Church property which he and Ids followers 
leaf usurped. But it is doubtful whether these measures produced any 
great effect, tin the other hand, a fresh peril became daily more 
threatening, namely the incursions of the Scandinavian pirates, ‘in 834 
they IW ravaged the coasts of Frisia, pillaging the sett-coasts as 
they went, and penetrating at least as far ns the island of Xoiniioqtier 
on the Atlantic. Henceforth they rcapjs.nr almost every year, and in 
835 they defeated and slew Reginald, Count of Ilerhauges. In the 
same year they plundered the great maritime mart of Dorestud on the 
, ^°rth Sen. Next year, 8f)ti, they again visited Frisia, and their king 
Lioric had even tiie insolence to demand the wergild of such of his 
subjects as iiad been slain or capLured during their piratical operations. 
In 83? fresh ravages took place, and the Emperor in vain attempted to 
check them by sending out mim charged with the defence of the roasts, 
and Specially by building ship to pursue the enemy. Horic even 
claimed (838) the sovereignty of Frisia, and it was not till 839 that 
hostilities were temporarily suspended bv a treaty. 

Nor was the internal peace of the Empire much more secure. Louis 
ami Judith appear to have reverted to tjie idea of a reconciliation with 
Lotluir, looking upon him at the destined protector of his young brother 
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anil godson. Charles. As early as 836 negotiations were begun with a 
view to the renewal of utnicablc relations between the King of Italy and 
his father. But sickness prevented Lothar from gttendiug the assembly 
at Warms to which he hail Iwwn Hum maned, However* at the end of 
8S7 at the assembly held at All the Emperor elaborated a new scheme 
of division which added to Charles's kingdom the greater part of Belgium 
with the country lying between the Meuse and the Seine a* far as 
Burgundy. This project was certain to alarm Lotus the German, whom 
we Knd at the opening of the next year (838) making overtures in his 
turn to Lothar with whom he liad an interview at Trent. This displeased 
the Emperor and, at the Nimegueij assembly, June 838, he punished 
J^iuis by depriving him of part of his territory* leaving him only 
Bavaria. On the other hand* in the month of September young Clutrle* 
at the age of fifteen had just attained his majority; such wjm the 
law of the Ripuarian Franks followed by the Cnrolingian family. He 
therefore received the baldric of a knight* and was given at Quietly a 
portion of the lands between Loire and Seine. An attempt made by 
Louis to regain possession of the lands on the tight hank of the Rhine 
met with no success* The Emperor in his tom crossed the river and 
forced his son to take refuge in Bavaria while he himself after a demon¬ 
stration in AlcmnnnijL returned to Worms, where I^othar came from 
Pavia to sec him and w ent through a solemn ceremony of reconciliation 
with him. 

The death of Pepin of Aquitaine (13 December 838) seemed to simplify 
the question of division and succession, for the new partition scheme 
drawn up at Worms utterly ignored his son* Pepin IL Apart from 
Bavaria, which with a few neighbouring pagi was left to Louiii the 
German* the empire of Charlemagne was cut into two parts. TTae 
dividing line running from north to south followed the Meuse, touched 
the Moselle at 'Foul, trussed Burgundy* and having on the west 
Emigres* Chalon* Lyons, Geneva* Followed the line of the Alp and ended 
at the Mediterranean. Ijotluir, as eldest son* was given the right to 
choose, and took for himself the eastern portion; the other fell to Charles. 
After his fathers death* Lothar w m also to bear the title of Emperor* 
but apparently without the prerogatives attached to it by the settlement , 
of 817. It was to be his duty to protect Charles-, while the latter was 
hound to pay all due honour to his elder brother and godfather. These 
obligations once fulfilled* each prince was to be absolute master in his 
own kingdom. m 

Aquitaine was thus in theory vested in Charles the Bald* but several 
guerilla binds still held the field in the name of Pepin XL The 
Emperor went thither in person to secure tRe recognition of his scln. 
Setting out for Chalon where the host had been summoned to meet 
(t September 839) he made liir- wav to Clermont Here a party of 
Aquitattian lards came to make their submission to their new sovereign. 
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This did not, however, imply that the country was pacified* for many of 
the Cotta fcs fit ill maintained their resistance. 

Hut I^ouis the Pious hod now to rni«w the struggle with the King of 
Germany, who a* well as Ftp in was injured by the partition of 839, and 
had invaded Saxnny and Thuringia The Emperor advanced against 
him and had no great difficulty in thrusting him hack into Bavaria* 
But as he was returning to Worms, where his son Ijnthar* who had gone 
hack to Italy after the late partition, had been appointed to meet him, 
the cough which had Song tormented him benune worse. Having fallen 
dangerously ill at Salic, he had himself moved to an island in the Rhine 
Opposite the palnrc of liigclliciui, Hem he breathed, hi-s last in Ids tent 
on 20 June $40 in the anus of his half-brother Drogo, sending his 
pardon to his son Lends. 3 k? fore his death he hat! proclaimed Lothar 
Emperor, commending Judith and Charles to his protection and ordering 
that the insignia of the imperial authority* the sceptre, crown, and word, 
should be sent to him. 

Hie dying Emperor might well have despaired of unity for Charle¬ 
magne's Empire and have foreseen that the civil wars of the hurt twenty 
years would be renewed more fiercely than ever among his sons. As the 
outcome of hi* reign was- unfortunate, and as under him the first mani- 
festnt ions apjienred of the two scourges w hich were about to destroy the 
Frank Empire* the insubordination of the great lords on one side mid 
the Norman invasions on the other, historians have been too easily led 
to accuse Louis the Pious of weakness and incapacity. He was long 
known by the somewhat conteniptuons epithet of the Befaoimairc (the 
good-natured, the easy-going). But in truth his life-story shews him to 
have treen capable of perseverance and at times even of energy and re¬ 
solution, although m a rule the energy was of no long duration. Louis 
the Ftyus found himself confronted by opponents, w r ho took his clemency 
for a sign of weakness, and knew how to exploit his humility for 
their own profit fay making him appear an object of contempt. But 
above all, circumstances were adverse to him* He was the loser in Lhe 
long struggle with his sons and with lhe magnate; this final ilUsueccss 
rather l ban his own character explains the severe judgment so often 
passed upon the son of the great Charles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CAROLING IAN KINGDOMS {840-877). 

Thu dentil of Louis the Pious and hi* clearly expressed last wishes 
secured the imperial dignity to Lot liar. But the situation had not been 
defined with any precision, The last partitioii, decreed in 839* had mode 
important alteration* in the shares assigned to the three brothers. Now 
what Lolkar hastened to claim wm “ the empire such ns it bnd formerly 
been entrusted to him*” namely., the territorial power nnd the pre-eminent 
position secured to him by the Conxiitutio of 817* with his two brothers 
reduced to the position of vassal kinglets. To make good these claims 
I^othar had. Use support uf the majority of the prelates, always faithful* 
in the main, to the principle of unity. But the great lay lords were 
guided only by considerations of self-intact, In a general way, each of 
the three brothers had cm his side those who had already lived uni let his 
rule, and whom he had succeeded in Winning Over by grants of honours 
and benefices, Louis bad thus secured the Germans, Bavarians, Thtf- 
ri regions and Saxon*, and Charles the Xeiistmns, Burgundians, and 
such of the AcjuilEmtans as Imd not espoused the cause of Pepin II. 

But it would lx> a mistake to see in the wans which followed the death 
of Louis the Pious a struggle between races. As a contemporary 
writes, fit the combatants did not differ either in their weapon*, their 
customs, or their race. They fought one another localise they Ijelonged 
to opposite canip^ and these camp stood for nothing but coalitions of 
personal interests* w *» t 

Luthar received the news of his father** death ais he was on Ins 
wav to Worms. Hu betook himself to Strasbourg, and in that town 
tlw oath of fealty w as sworn to him by many of the magnates of ancient * 
Frauds who were still loyal to the Carolin garni family and to the 
system of a united empire, being vaguely a wore that this system would 
secure the predominance of the Australians from among whom Charles 
and Louis the Pious had drawn almost all the counts of theit vast 
empire* But Louis the German, on his part, had occupied the country m 
as far m the Rhine, and Charles the Bald wjisjnlsn making ready for dhe 
straggle. Lothar had not resolution enough to attack his two brothers 
one after the other and force them to accept the re-establishment of the 
CcnatihOb of 817. He first hid an interview beyond the Rhine with 
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Louis* condmling il|tucc with him until a forthcoming assembly should 

meet, at which the conditions of a permanent peace were to lie discussed. 

Then he marched against Charles, many of the magnates of the district 

between the Seine and the I^ire joining him* among others Gerard* 

Count of Paris, and Htldnin, Abbot of Saint-Denis* But Charley being 

skilfully advised by Judith and other counsellors* among them an 

illegitimate grandson of Charles the Great, the historian Nit hard, 

opened negotiations and succeeded in obtaining terms which left him 

provisionally in possession of Aquitaine* ScptimanLa, Province and sis 

counties between the Loire and Lhe Seine. Ijothar, besides, arranged 

to meet him at the palace of Attigny in the ensuing May, whither 

I^niis the German was also summoned to arrange for a definitive peace. 

The winter of 840-841 was spent by the three brothers hi enlisting 
partivins and in gathering troop*. But when spring came, Lothur 
neglected to go to Attigny. Only Louis and Charles met then?. An 
alliance between these two* both equally threatened by the claims of 
their elder brother* was inevitable. Their armies made a junction in 
the district of Chalmis-sur-Marne, while that of Lothur mustered in the 
Aiixerroi.Sp Louis and Charles marched together against the Lmjiberor, 
proposing terms of agreement a® they came* and sending embassy after 
embassy to cohort him 11 to restore peace to the Church of God* 
Tjotlini 1 w r aa anxious to spin matters out, for he was expecting the 
arrival of Pepin II (who had declared for him) and of his contingent 
of Aqiiitatrauiis or at least of southern Aquitmiians* for those of the 
centre and north were induced by Judith to join Charles the Bald. 
On 24 June, Pepin effected his junction with the Emperor, The latter 
now thought himself Strong enough to wish for a 1 sat He. He sent a 
haughty message to his younger brothers* reminding them that M the 
imperial dignity had been committed to him, and that he would know 
how Uf fulfil the duties it laid upon him*™ On the morning of the 23th, 
the tight began nt Fontenay 1 in Puisaje, and a dcsjiemte struggle it 
proved The centre of the imperial army, where Lnfchar appeared in 
person* stood firm at first against the troops of Loim the German. (In 
the left wing the Atjtii tannins of Pepin 11 long held out* but Charles 
the Bald, reinforced by a body of Burgundians who hod come up, 
under the- command of Warm, Count of Macon, was victorious against 
the right wing* and his success involved the defeat of Lotharfi army. 
Hie number of the dead was very great ; a chronicler puts it at 40,000, 
These figures are exaggerated, but it is plain that the imagination of 
contemporaries was vividly impressed by the eaninge “wrought on that 
accursed day* which ought no longer to he counted in the year, which 

* Much dlstuJHioEL Lai ari^Ei over the HentiJkfttioii of the place which N T itWd 
call? FontanetiinL. Hie rarleu? fontent£qr]> a re au aimer] up in < r hnrtem fa Chatn* 
(Ln* ttalpheii/, p, Ltyp no r (]. Ii h nearly certain that the Fanteuoy In question 
is that situated hi ilt^p. Vojtiie, a it, Ausetre. Ait. Sahit-Suuveur. 
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"should be banished from the memory of men, ninl/nj for ever deprived 
the light of the sun and of the beams nf morning,■" as the poet 
Angi1l>crt says. adding that “ the garments nf the *bin Frankish 
warriors whitened the plain us the bird* usually do in autumn." At 
the aid of the ninth century* the Lothnriugian chronicler, Regina of 
Pram, echoes the tradition according to which the bit He of Fan teiioy 
decimated the Frankish nobility and left the Empire defenceless against 
the ravages of t he Northmen* 

la reality, the battle had not l>een decisive, I-ouis and Charles 
might see the Divine judgment in the issue of the fight, and cause Liu? 
bishops of their faction to declare that the Almighty had given sentence 
in their favour, vet, as the annalist of Ijoblxs put it, “great carnage 
had taken place, hut neither of the two adversaries had triumphed," 
Lotbar f who was stationed at Aix-U-ChapeHe, wils ready to cany on the 
struggle, and was seeking fresh partisans, even making appeal to the 
Danish pirates whom he settled in the island of Walehercn, while at 
the same time he w r as sending emissaries into Saxony, to stir up in¬ 
surrections among the free or semi-free populations there {the JH&npp 
and luzsi) against the nobility who were nf Frankish origin. His two 
brothers having again separated, he attempted to re-open the struggle 
by inarching in Hie first instance against Louis* He occupied Mayence, 
it nd awaited the attack of the Saxon army. But mi learning Hint 
Charles, on his side, had collected troops and wits marching upon A is, 
Lotbar quitted Mayenee mid fell bick upon Worms. Then, in his 
turn, he took the offensive against his youngest brother and compelled 
him to give back as far ns Use banks of the Seine. Hut Charley took 
up a strung position in the neighliourhrxKi of Faria and Saint-Denis. 
Lutliar dared not bring on a battle, so he fell hack slowly upon Abt, 
w hich he had regained bv the beginning of February, 842. 

Meanwhile his two brothers drew their alliance closer, and Charles, 
with this object, had made an apjieal to Louu* 'Hie hitter went to 
Strasbourg, and there nsi 14 February, the two kings, surrounded by 
their men, hjid a memorable interview. After having addressed their 
follower* gathered together in the pal an/ of StnislK?urg T and recalled to 
them the crimes of Lothnr, who laid not consented to recognise the 
judgment of God after his defeat at Fontonoy, but had persisted itt 
causing confusion in the Christian world, they swore mutual friendship 
and loyal assistance to one another* Louis, os the elder, was the first 
to bike the following oath in the Romance tongue, so as to la? under¬ 
stood by his brother's subjects: “For the love of God and foP the 
Christian people, and our common salvation, so far as God gives me 
knowledge and power, I will defend my brother Charles with niy -i*id 
and in everything, as ones duly is. in right to defend one** brother, 
on condition that be shall do as much for me, and I will make no 
agreement with my brother LoTliar which shall, with my consent, be 
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Treaty of Verdun 


to the prejudice oftmy brother Charles/" Thereupon Charles repeated 
the same formula m the Teutonic tongue used by hi s brother's subjects. 
Finally, the two anyies made the following declaration each in their 
own language. “If Louis (or Charles) observes the oath which he ha* 
sworn to his brother Charles (or Louis) and if Charles (or I /mis) my 
lord, for his part, infringe his oath, if 1 am not able to dissuade him 
from it p neither 1 nor anyone whom I can hinder shall lend him support 
against T/wiit (or Charles}** The two brothers then spent several days 
together at Strasbourg, prodigal of outward tokens of their amity, 
offering each other feasts and warlike sports, sleeping at night under 
each other's roofs, spending their days together and settling their 
business m common. In the month of March they advanced against 
T 4 ithm-, and by wav of Worms and Mayence reached Coblencc, where 
the Emperor had collected his troops. His army, panic-stricken, d is¬ 
landed without even attempting to defend the passage of the Moselle. 
Isolds in id Charles entered Aix t which Lothor abandoned* to make his 
way to Lyons through Burgundy. I las tw o brothers followed hint. 
Having reached Chfdon-sur-ftume they received envoys from lhe 
Emperor acknowledging liis offences against them, and proposing peace 
on condition that they granted him a third of the Empire* with some 
territorial addition on account of the imperial title which their father 
had Stowed on him, and of the imperial dignity which their grand¬ 
father had joined to the kingship of the Franks* Lotlmr was still 
surrounded bv numerous ^upj>orters. On the sit her lull id* the magnates, 
fatigued by years of war, were anxious for peace. Louis and Charles 
accepted in principle Hie proposals of their elder brother. 

On 15 June an interview took place between the three sovereigns, 
on an island in the Sabne near Macon, which led to the conclusion of 
a truce. Louis made use of it to crush the insurrection of a league 
of Se&on peasants, the AY etlingn, which the Empenxr had secretly 
encouraged, In the month of Ntivemljer the truce was renewed, and 
a commission of a hundred and twenty moml>ers having met at Coblcnce, 
charged with the duty of arranging the partition of the kingdoms 
among the three brothers, the division was definitively concluded at 
Verdun, in the month of August 843. The official document has been 
lost* but it is nevertheless possible, from the information given by 
the chroniclers, to stale its main provisions. The Empire was divided 
from East to West into three sections and “lotbar received the middle 
kingdomr hr* Italy and the region lying between the Alps, the Aar 
and %he Rhine on the East (together with the Hipuarian counties 
cm the lower right hank of the latter river) and the Rhone, the Sadne 
arid the Scheldt on the iWest. These made up a strip of territory 
about a thousand miles in length by one hundred and thirty in breadth, 
reaching from the North Sea to the ptichy of Renevento. Lon is re¬ 
ceived the countries Iteyoud the Rhine, except Frisia which was left to 
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I jU lhnf, while west pf that river, “ because of the Abundance of wine’’ 
find in order that he should have his share of what was originally 
Australia, he was given in addition the dioceses qf Spires, Worms and 
M liven re. Charles kept the rest as far as Spain, nothing being said 
ns to Pepin If, whose rights the Emperor found himself unable to 
enforce. This division at first sigiit Appeals fairly simple, but in 
reality the frontiers it assigned to Lothar's kingdom were largely 
artificial, since the imirier-line by no means followed the course of the 
rivers, hut cutting oil' from the Emperor's share three counties on the 
left bank nf the Rhine, allowed him in oomperalion on the left bank 
of the Meuse the districts of Mvxienra and Mouzon, the DormoiH, the 
Ycrdunois, the Barrens the Omois with Bassigny, and on the right 
lunik of the It hone, the Yivamis and the t.’Wge with, of course, the 
whole of the tnrnsrhodnniim parts of the counties of Vienne and Lyons, 
Each nf the three brothers swore to secure to the other two the share 
‘thus adjudged to them, and to maintain concord, and “peace haring 
been thus made mid continued by oath, each one returned to his 
kingdom to govern and defend it." 

The Treaty of Verdun marks a first stage in Lhe dissolution of the 
Caroling] on Empire. Doubtless it would be idle to see in it an uprising 
of ancient national feelings against the unity which had been imposed 
bv the strong hand of Charlemagne. In reality, these old nationalities 
had no mine existence on the morrow of the treaty than on the eve of 
it. It is true that the three ancient kingdoms of Lombardy, Bavaria 
and Aquitaine formed nuclei of the states set up in 8EJ. Hut JjOtliar’s 
portion in chi tied races ilk different as those dwelling round the Lower 
Rhine and tliose of central Italy. 1/wL, liesides Germans had Slav 
subjects, anil even some Franks who spoke the Romance tongue. Charles 
became the ruler of the greater part of the Franks of Frame! it, the 
country between the Rhine and the Loire which was to give it? name 
to his kingdom, but Ins Breton and Aquitanian vassals had nothing to 
connect them closely with the Netistrians ur the Burgundians. The 
partition of 813 was the logical outcome of the mistakes of I»ui» the 
Piottt who, for the Mike of Charles, Ins Benjamin, bid sacrificed in 
his interests that unity of the Empire which it had been the object 
of the CutiJilUuiio of 817 to safeguard, while at the same time it gave 
the vounger sons of Louis the position of kings. None the less, the 
dale Sty’ is a convenient one in history to mark a dividing line, to 
register the beginning of the individual life of modem nations. Louis 
had received the greater part of the lands in which the Teutonic 
language was spoken; Charles reigned almost exclusively (setting aside 
the Bretons) over populations of the llnmaiictJ' tongue. This difference 
only became more accentuated jls time went oil On the other hand, 
the frequent changes of sovereii^ity in Lorraine have permanently made 
of ancient Australia a dehatcable territory. The consequences of the 
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treaty of Verdun Hive made themselves felt even down to our own 
day* since from 84$ to 1920 France and Germany have contended for 
port] on a of media Frgnem^ the ancient home whence the com pan inns of 
Charles and Pepin went forth to conquer Gallia and Germania. Hut 
m 84$ France and Germany do not yet exist, Each sovereign looks 
upon himself us a King of the Frink*. None the less, there is u 
Frankish kingdom of the West and a Fmnkish kingdom of the Fast, 
the destinies of which will henceforth lie apart, and from this point 
of \mw it is true to say that the grandsons of diaries, the universal 
Empemr* have each his country. 

Even contemporary writers realised the importance of the division 
made by the treaty of Verdun in the history of the Frankish monarchy* 
The following justly famous verses by the deacon Floras of Ly oils sum 
uji the situafe ioEL os it appeared to the advocates of the oncien ftjgime of 
imperial unity: 

l-larutt ogrepium clam diadcnujite re^rmru : 

FrfiiCtrps nuns crat* pnpulus poque irutwIitxiH unu^, 

At mine tan ins npci tanto do tubmq bps us, 

CUTictonm loritur i^ilibiM ] dindfmiste imdus 

PerrHilit imperii par iter miirKmijiLe ileeumjno, 

Kt re^mim uni turn ennddit mrUs triformi. 

Indupemtor M jprrnuR jam nemo pntatur; 

r?gv cut rapid in, pro re^nn fns^mhm ntgmk 

For the old conception of a united Empire in which kings nded 
nierdy as lieutenants of the Emperor, was being substituted the idea 
of a new form uf government that of tlinee kings, equal in dignity nmi 
in effective power. Lotlmr, it is true, retained the imperial title, but 
had Ij*cii Unable to secure, by obtaining a larger extent of territory, 
fin .V roal superiority over ids brothers. He possessed, indeed, the two 
capitals of the l'nn pi re, Home and Aix, but this circumstance did not, 
in the ninth Century, carry all the weight in men’s minds that has since 
been attributed to it, Iksides this advantage in dignity was largely 
counterbalanced by the inferiority arising from the weakness of geo- 
* graphical position which marked Ijothars long strip of territory, peopled 
by varying races with varying interests, threatened on the north by the 
Danes, and on the south by the Saracens, over the whole of which 
it was barely possible that he could exercise his direct authority. As 
to Use Emperor’s brothers, they were naturally disinclined to recugntse 
in him any superiority over them. In their negotiations with him they 
regard themselves as his oguids (peers, pare*), Beyond his title of king 
they give him no designation save that of “elder brother’’arid the very 
wortl imperhtm rarely occur* in documents, * 

# 

1 Qaxrtte dr diction* imperii in f Poet. LaL, VoL n. p. 439 et tqq. 
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Vet to say that the Empire has completely disapij>cnrt. , d would be an 
exaggeration. One of the chief prerogatives of the Emperor is still 
maintained* It wan his function not merely to sq/eguard the unity of 
the Fmitbkh monarchy , but his duty wils also to protect the Church and 
the Holy See, that is, to take care tbit religious peace was preferved, 
at all events, throughout Western Christendom, and, in concert with 
the Pope, to govern Home and the Pajial States* As Lothar had Ireen 
entrusted with these duties during his fathers lifetime, he would be more 
fainiliar with them than any other person. 4i The Fujic, 1 " he said himself, 
44 put the sword into ray hand to defend the altar and the throne^ and the 
very first measure tif his administration had been the Roman Constitution 
of 824 which defined the relations of the two powers. These imperial 
rights and duties bid not been made to vanish by the new situation 
created in other respects for the Emperor in 843* If I^otlwr does not 
seem to buvegi veil any large share of his attention to ecclesiastical affair^ 
oti the other hand he is found intervening, either personally or through 
his *on Louis, in pupal elect tons. In 844 Sergius II* who hod been 
consecrated without the Emperoris participation, met w ith bitter re¬ 
proaches for having thus neglected to observe the constitution of 824, 
On Ids death (847) the people of Runic, alarmed at the risk involved in 
a vacancy of the Holy See while Saracen invasions were threatening, 
again ignored the ini|x'rlul regulations at the election of l^eo IV. Rut 
the latter hastened to write to Lothar and Louis II to make excuses for 
the irregular cuurM.- taken by the Hunums. Iri 85o the election of 
Benedict HI took place, fill forms being duly observed, and was respect¬ 
fully no tided to the two Amgmii through the medium of their mbri. 
The measures taken by Lothar against the Saracens of Italywere dictated 
aa much by the necessity of defending his own states as by a sense of his 
position as Protector of the Iloly See, but there were one or two 
occasions on which he appears to have attempted to exercise some 
authority on matters ecclesinsLirul in the doinininifc of his brother 
Charles. 

It is nt least highly probable that it was at his request tluit Seigjim II, 
in 8-44, granted to Drogo Rishop of Metis, who had already under colour 
of Ids personal claims been invested with archicpiseopnl dignity, live office 
of Vicar Apostolic throughout the Empire north of the Alps, with the 
right of convoking Cicneral Councils, mid of .summoning id l ecclesiastical 
causes before his tribunal, previous to any apjjeal being made to Rome* 
This, from the spiritual point of view, was to gKc control to the 
Emperor, through the medium of one of his prelates, over ecclesiastical 
affaire in the kingdoms of his two brothers. But as early ns the mo nth 
of December 844, a synod uf the bishops of the * Yes tern Kingdom at \ Pr 
(near Compiegne) declared* with abundance of personally complimentary 
expressions towards Dmgu, that lya prtmatial authority must be first of 
al] recognised bv a gen end assembly of the bishops concerned. Such an 
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assembly, as may bA imagined, never i-ainu together, and the Archbishop 

of Metz was furred to resign himself to a purtlv honorary vicariate. 

Lothar met with jio better sueee?^ in Iris attempt to restore his ally, 
Ebbo f to hLs ajchiepiscopd throne at llheims, whence he had been ex¬ 
pel ted in 885 a* a traitor to the Emperor Loui^ though no successor Imd 
yet been appointed. The Pope turned a deaf ear to all representations 
on EbbtA; behalf, and the Council at Ver entreated Charles to provide 
the Church of Rheims with a pastor without delay* This pastor proved 
to iw the celebrated Hiocniar 1 w ho for nearly forty years was to be the 
most strenuous and illustrious representative of the episcopate of Gant 
Thus the attempts made by Lottiar to obtain anything in the nature 
of supremacy outside the borders of his own kingdom had met with nn 
success. They even had a tendency to bring about a renewal of hostilities 
between him and his youngest brother. Hut the bishops surrounding 
the three kings kd a dear conception of the M eaty of Verdun jls liming 
been made not only to settle the territorial problem* but also to M*cure 
the continuance of peace anil order. The magnates them selves were 
weary of civil war* and had* I Kettle** enemies fnun without to contend 
against, Slava, Saracens* Bretons and, above all, Northmen, They were of 
one mind with the prelates in saying to the three brothers ik You must 
alls Lain from secret machinations to one another's hurl* and you must 
support and aid one another. ^ ( 'unsequently a new' system was established 
railed with perfect correctness ‘The system of concord^ of concord secured 
by frequent nice tings between thy three brothers. 

The lirst of these interviews took place at Viitz, near Thionville, in 
Octoiler 344, at the same time as a synod of the bishops of the three 
kingdoms under ttu j presidency of Drugo. Here the principles governing 
the 14 Caroling]an fraternity were at once Iniij down, The kings, for 
the future, are not to seek to injure one another, but on the contrary ., 
are to*]end one another mutual aid and assistance against enemies from 
outside. 

# The king most threatened at the time by enemies such m these was 

* - Charles the Bald- In the Northmen had pillaged the great com¬ 

mercial mart of Quenbovic near the river Cuncbe** In the following 
year they went up the I^ire as far as Nantes which they plundered, 
slaughtering the hinhop during the celebration of divine service* The 
Bretons united under their leader Nomcnoe* mid not much impressed 
by an expedition sent against them in 843, were invading Frankish 

1 yWmor, who weta bom during the tirel years oftbe ninth editory, wm at this 
time a monk at Sdut-IJenw and cut runted witti the povernrncut of the Abbey* of 

# Notre-Dun# hy Cvm$k%M mid ^liut-Germer de Flay. Hut tluu-Jw had iv] ready 

eufluytd him on wkmu and he teem* for &omo years to Imve held uci 

important positiuii bjhuii^ thy king s couH&dltirg, 

3 Chapter XIII deals with the Vikicig?. They am therefore tiicm tinned here 
only so Dir m is nemwy to mi uudenstaiuliuipif the general b[story of the Fmiikisb 
kingdom* 
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territory. Lambert, out* of the Counts of the March, #nmtcd to keep them 
in check, had risen in revolt mid w£l& making common cause with them* 
On the other brad, the Aquitaniara, faithful to Pepin II, the king they 
hiid chosen, refused to raeugnise Claude*. An expedition which the king 
had sent against them in the spring of 844 had failed through a check 
to the -siege of Toulouse, anti through the execution of Charles's former 
protector, Count Bernard of Septiiimnk, who was accused of treason. 
The l'rankiah troops, beaten by the Aqui tan inns on the bunks of the 
river Ago fit, had been forced to beat a retreat without aceompliabing 
any useful purpose. The kings, who had met at Yiitat, addressed a joint 
letter to Nomenot^ Lambert and Pepin II, threatening to unite and 
march uguiiLst them if they persisted in their rebellion. These threats, 
however, were only partially effective. Pepin agreed to do homage to 
diaries, who in exchange for this profession of obedience recognised his 
possession of a restricted Aquitaine, without Poitou, the AngouiiioL or 
Saintongcv Hut the Bretons, for theiF part, refused to submit* Charles 
sent against them an expedition which ended in a lamentable defeat oil 
the plain of Ballon, not far from Redon (££ November S40). 

During the following summer diaries wzls com pelted to sign a treaty 
with Nominee acknowledging the independence of Brittany, and to leave 
the rebel Lambert in possession of the county of Maine. A body of 
Scandinavian pirates went up the Seine in 84 j; the king vhh obliged to 
buy thek withdrawal with a sum of money, Other Danes, led by their 
king, Doric, were ravaging the dominions of Louis the German, particu¬ 
larly Saxony, In 845 their country men hud got possession of Hamburg 
and destroyed it. At the same time Louis had to keep back bin Slav 
neighbours, and to send expedition* against the rebellious Obotrites 
(844) and the Moravians (34fi)r Lotluir, fbr bin part, had in Hid to 
cun tend with a revolt of his Provencal subjects led by Fulcrad, Count of 
Arie*. The friendly agreement proclaimed at Yiita between the three 
brothers wits a necessity of the situation* [t was nevertheless disturbed 
by the action of a vassal of Charles Die Bald, named Gilbert (Gisolbert), 
w ho carried oir a daughter of Lothnr L taking her w ith him to Aquitaine 
where he married her (846). Great w as the Emperor^ wrath against his 
youngest brother, whom he accused, in spite of all his protests, of com¬ 
plicity with the abductor. He renewed his intrigues at Rome on behalf 
of Drogo and Ebbo, and even gave shelter iti his dominions to diaries, 
brother of Pep% who had again rebelled. Besides this lie allowed 
certain of bis adherents to lead expeditions into the Western Kingdom 
which were, in fact, mere plundering raids. He consented, however, in 
the beginning of 847 to meet Louis mid Charles in n fresh conference 
which took place at Meerscn near Maestri chL * * 

Again the principle of fraternity was proclaimed, and this time it was 
extended bcvuEid the sovereigns^tliemseives to their subjects. Further, 
for Die drat time a provision was imode which chiefly interested Luthar, 
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who was already adeemed about the succession to his crown. It wm 
decided to guarantee to the children of any one. of the three brothers 
who might happen do die* the peaceful possession of their fathers 
kingdom. Letters or amlmssodors were also ordered to be sent to the 
Northmen, the Bretons and the Aquitanians. But this latter resolu¬ 
tion, save for an advance made to King Horic, remained ncurlv a dead 
letter. Lothar, who still cherished linger again*! Gilberts suzerain, 
chose to leave him in the midst of the difficulties which pressed upon 
him, and even sought an alliance against him with Louis the German, 
his interviews with whom become very frequent during the next few 
yearn. 

Nevertheless the position of Charles improved. The magnates of 
Aquitaine, ever i neons hint, had abandoned Pepin II t almost to it 
uuiiij and Charles had, as it were, set a seal upon his entrance 
into actual possession of the whole of the states which the treaty of 
843 had recognised as his, hy having himself solemnly crowned and 
anointed at Orleans on fj June 848 by Gnnelon (Wetulo), the Arch¬ 
bishop of Sens. Again, Gilbert had left Aquitaine and taken refuge 
nt the court of Ix>uis the German. There was no longer any obstacle to 
the reconciliation of Lothar w ith hh youngest brother, which took place 
in a very cordial interview between the two sovereigns at Boronne 
(January 849), A little later, Loub the German* in his turn, had o 
meeting with Charles, at which the two kings mutually ^recommended" 
their kingdoms and the guardianship of their children to one another, 
in atbe of the death of either. The result of all these private interviews 
was a general conference held at Meerscn in the spring of S51 in order 
to buttress the some what shaky edifice of the amatrdia fmtrurn m The 
principles of brotherly amity and the duty of mutual help were agate 
proclaimed, supplemented by a pledge given by the three brothers to 
forget their resentment for the past, and, in order to avoid any further 
occasions of discord, to refuse entrance into any one kingdom to such as 
find distu riled the peace of any other. 

But these fair professions did little to alter the actual state of things, 
and the sovereigns pursued their intrigues against one another. Lothar 
tried to recommend himself to Charles by procuring for Hiitcmor the 
grant of the pallium. Louis the German, on the contrary, disphiyod his 
enmity to him by receiving into his dominions the disgraced Arch bishop 
Eh ho, to whom he even gave the bishopric of Hildcshrim. Meanwhile 
the Jjpmdinavkn invasions raged ever more fiercely in the Western 
Kingdom, In 8a 1 the Danish followers of the sea-king Oscar, having 
devastated Aquitaincs pushed up the Seine m far as Houeu, pillaged 
Jiflnicges and Saint-Waiftlrilk, and Enom thence made their way into 
the Beauvais country which they ravaged with tire and sword. Next 
year another Hect demisted from pillajjjng Frisia to sail up the Seine, 
Other hordes ascended the Loire, and in 853 burned Tours and its 
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collegiate church of St Martin, one of the most venerated sanctuaries of 
Gaul Some of the Northmen* quitting the river-bank*, crimed fire and 
sword through the country to Angers and Poitiers. # Next year Blob and 
Orleans were ravaged T and a body of Dane* wintered at the inland nf 
Bwe near Nantes, where they fortihed themselves. On the other hand, 
in 849* Nomeiioe of Brittany, who was striving ever harder to make good 
hi* position as an independent sovereign, and had just made an attempt 
to set up a new ecclesiastical organisation in Brittany* withdrawing it 
from the jurisdiction of the Frankish metropolitan at Tours 1 * was again 
in arms. He seized upon Hennas, and ravaged the country as far as 
Ijc Mans. Death put an abrupt end to his successes (7 March 851), 
his son and successor, Erispoe, obtained from Charles* who had been dis¬ 
couraged by a fruitless expedition, his recognition a* king of Brittany, 
now enlarged hy the districts of Nantes, Betz and Betmes. 

Finally, the affairs of Aquitaine only just failed to rekindle war 
between the Eastern and Western kings. The authority of Charles* in 
spite of Pepin's oath of fealty* and in spite of the apparent submission 
of the magnates in 848, had never been placed* to the south of the Loire, 
on really solid foundations* In 849 he bad been oblige! to despatch a 
fresh expedition into Aquitaine, which hod failed in taking Toulouse. 
But afterwards in Ho% the chalice of a skirmish threw Fepin into the 
hands of Sancho* Count of Gascony* who handed him over to Charles the 
Bald* The king at once had the captive tonsured and interned in a 
monastery. But this did little to secure the submission of Aquitaine. 
The verv next year the magnates of the country sent envoys to Louis 
the German offering him the crown, either for himself or one of hi* 
sons, ami threatening* if he refused it, to have recourse to the heathen, 
either Saracen or Northman. I^ouis the German agreed to send one of his 
anns* Louis the Younger, whom they might put at their head.^ But 
Charles the Bald hod become aware of what was intended against him, 
for he is at once found making closer alliance with Lothar* whom he met 
twice* first at Valenciennes and then at Liege. Itt the course of the 
interviews the two sovereigns guaranteed to each other the peaceful 
possession of their lands for themselves and their heirs* When they 
separated* Aquitaine was jn full revolt, Charles hastened to collect his 

1 The question of llie Breton sebum lias pivea rise within the Iwa few years to 
keen bfltween M* M. R- Mwlct (/^ OhFQitxqut de 3afihf| Paris,. 18^ 

Svn f p- lists Bt sqq,); ft. do la Borderie {Mirtptrc rft to BreksQm* t tome ft. p. 
efc sqq.); Mgr. Purb^aie. Fn*lr* tpixrtipauj 1 ancieunr GvuU, tome m p. 2ofi et j|.q*); 
L, Levillain {* Lfet reform** ecclcsiastiquiwfta Nometioc* in IhftifeyHt Jpr, lD01*p. $01 
*t sqq.) uiwl F. Lot (* Lo schism* breton du uc* siecle' in ifr/jinpr* (Thtitoirc 
faKhM, l , ori$ > 1907/ Bw y p- 53 et sqq.) especially witfc regard to the value of the 
original narratives dralin^witli the® facta. It seotui certain that the Breton prince 
net up a inetmpnlit&nate of DoL But, it is more doubtful whether be created hNhoprics 
at Trcguier and Saint^Brieuc, which mnUnued bj? before to be abbevn Lb* Abbots 
of which belli Lho rank of Bishop*, 
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army, cross the Ijjire find march against the rebels* ravaging the 
country as he went, devastated as it already was by the troops which 
Louis die Younger L#d brought from beyond the Rhine, The news of n 
colloquy between Lnthar and his brother of Germany excited the distrust 
of Charles the Bald, and abruptly recalled him to the north of Gaul, where 
he came to Attigny to renew the alliance previously made with the 
Emperor, That* with his army he again act out for Aquitaine* But 
what was of more service to him than these warlike demonstrations was the 
reappearance, south of the Loire* of Pepin II* who had escaped from his 
prison. At the sight of their old prince* the AquU&nians very generall y 
abandoned the cause of Louis the Younger, who found himself forced to 
return to Bavaria* But it does not appear that Charles the Bald looked 
upon Pcpinb power m ray firmly established* for nest year he gave a king 
to the Aquitaniani in the person of his own son Charles (the Younger) 
whom he caused to be solemnly anointed at Limoges.. 

A few weeks earlier, Lothnr, after having arranged for the division 
of hts lauds amuiig the three sons whom the Em press Erniengarde had 
borne him, retired to the Abbey of Pruin* Here it was Chat on the 
night of 2H-39 September 855, his restless life reached its end. 

The partition which the Emperor Luthor 1 had thus made of his 
territories divided into three truncated portions the long strip of country 
w hich by the treaty of 843 had fallen to hi in ns the lot of the eldest 
son of Louis the Pious. To Louis Ll* the eldest of the dead man's sous, 
wits given the imperial title, which he had borne since April 850, tn~ 
get her with Italy, To the next, Loth&r U, were bequeathed the districts 
from Frisia to the Alps and between the Rhine and the Scheldt which 
were to preserve his own names for they were called LoikorU rt'gtttrm* 
Lorraine. For the youngest son, Charles, ft new kingdom was 
formed hy the union of Provence proper with the duchy of Lyons 
(ijf. the Lyonnais and the Vienna!#)* For the rest, the two elder were 
discontented with their share, and in an interview which they liad with 
their younger brother at Orbt? attempted to force him into retirement 
in order to take possession of his kingdom. Only the intervention yf 
the Pro veiled magnates staved the young prince Charles* and Lnthar II 
and Louis II were forced to carry out the last directions of their 
father Hut the death of Luthar I* whore position both in theory and 
in fact had fitted him to act a* in some sort a mediator between his 
two brothers* endangered the maintenance of peace and concord. 
Charges, who was a feeble epileptic* had no weight in the 41 Caipliugfou 
concert.’" It was only the kind of regency entrusted to Gerard* Count 
of Vienne* renowned in legendary epic aa Girard of BouadHon, which 
secured the continued (Aisteiice of the little kingdom of Provence. 
Louis tI T whose attention was canwiitratod on the struggle with the 
SafH«n% had to content himsdf wit^ the part of 4t Emperor of the 
Italian*,** ns the Frank annalist*, not without a touch of contempt. 
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describe him. Only I^thnr II, as ruler of the country where the Front 
empire had been founded, and whence its aristocracy had largely sprung, 
might* in virtue of his comparative strength and the geographical 
situation of his kingdom, count for something in the relations between 
his two uncles. 11ms at the very beginning of his reign we find Louis 
the German seeking to come into closer touch with him at an interview 
at Cobkncc (February Ho?}* Lpthar, however, remained constant to the 
alliance made by his father with Guides the Bald* which he solemnly 
renewed at Raint-Quentin. 

The Western Kingdom wm still in a distracted state. The treaty 
concluded at Louviers with King Erispoe (10 February BoB) had for a 
time secured peace with the Bretons. Prince Louis, who was about to 
become Erispoc's son-in-law* was to be entnisted with the government 
of the march created on the Breton frontier, and known as the Duchy of 
Maine. But the Northmen were becoming ever more menacing. In the 
same year* 850* in the month of August, the Vi king Ridroe made his way 
up the Seine and established himself at Pitres. A few weeks later he 
was joined by another Danish chief* Bjorn Ironside, and together they ■ 
ravaged the country from the Seine to the Loire. In vain Charles, 
despite the systematic opposition of a party among the magnate* who 
refused to join the host, shewed laudable energy in resisting their 
advance, and even succeeded in inflicting a check upon them. In the 
end, they established themselves at Omljtitn, an island in the Seine 
opposite Jeufusse* near Plantes, tw ice ascending the river as far as Pnrh, 
which they plundered, taking prisoner and holding tn ransom Louis, 
Abbot of Saint-Denis, one of the chief personage* of the kingdom. On 
the other hand* Maine* in spite of the presence of Prince Louis* remained 
a hotbed of disaffection to Charles. The w hole family of the Count 
Gauzbert* who had been beheaded fur treason some few years t>efor^, wm 
in rebelliun, supported by the magnates of Aquitaine, where Pepin II 
had again taken up arms and was carrying on a successful struggle 
with Charles the Young, liven outside Aquitaine discontent was rife. 
Family rivalry intensified every difficulty. Hie clan then most in favour 
with Charles was that of the Welfk, who were related to the Empress 
-Judith* the most prominent members uf it luring her brother Conrad* 
lay Abbot of Jumiegcs and uf Rt Riquior, who wu* one of the most 
influential of the king's counsellors, aud hi* nephews Conrad, Count 
of Auxerre* and Hugh, Abbot of Rt Germain m the same town. The 
relations of Queen Erjnen trade, who were thrust somewhat oil oriejude, 
Adahmd, Odo, Count of Trove*, mid Robert the Strung, the successor in 
Blaine of young Louis whom the magnates had driven out, altmet^l 
the discontented round them. * 

diaries liad reason to be uneasy. Already in S58, die Aqui tan iritis 
had iipi^a]ed to the king of Gerpany. In Hofi the disloyal among the 
magnates had again asked help of him, mid only the ueeessjty of 
<ai- n. * 3—2 
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preparing for a wa^with the Slavs had prevented him from complying 
with their request, Charles the Bald attempted to provide against such 
contingencies At Vas-brne near Senlis (856 ), at Quierry near Laod (857 
and 858% at Ifrienne (858), he demanded of his magnates that they 
should renew their mth of fealty. In 858 he thought he could 
sufficiently depend on them to venture on a new expedition against 
the Northmen, who had fortified themselves in the island of OsccIlum + 
Charles the Younger and Pepin II nf Aquitaine had promised their 
help, Lothnr II himself came with a Lotharingian contingent to take a 
shore in the campaign (summer nf 858)* This was the moment which 
Adakrd and Odo chose for addressing a fresh appeal to Louis the 
German. The latter, who was on the point of marching anew against 
the Slavs, hesitated long, if we are to trust his chroniclers. Finally, 
“strong in the purity of his intentions* he preferred to serve the interests 
of the many rather than to submit to the tyranny of one man." Above 
all, he considered the opportunity favourable. I-othars absence left 
the rood across Alsace clear for him, and by 1 September 858 he 
had established himself in the Western Kingdom, in the palace of Bon- 
thion. Here he was joined by such of the magnates m had deserted 
Charles the Bald before the fortified Northmen. Thence by way of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, he reached first Sens, whither he was called by its 
Archbishop Ganelon, and then Orleans, shewing plainly his intention of 
holding out a hand to the rebels of Le Mans and Aquitaine, 

Charles, for Us part, on hearing of the invasion* had hastily raised 
the siege of Oscellum, and was on the march for Lorraine. Louis, fearing 
to have his retreat to Germany cut off, retraced his steps, whereupon 
the armies of the two brothers found themselves face to face in the 
neighbourhood of Briciine. But the Frankish counts, whose Kupport 
was essential for the final success of either party, hail a deep and well- 
founded distaste fur pitched battles; the question for them, was merely 
the greater or less number of 44 benefices" which they might hope to 
obtain from one or the other adversary. Recourse was consequently had 
to negotiation, when despite the numerous embassies sent hy Charles to 
Louis, the latter shewed himself the more skilful of the two. Bv dint of 
promises, he succeeded in corrupting nearly all his brother's vassals 
Charles found himself constrained to throw up the game, and retire to 
Burgundy, the one province where his supporters were still in a 
majority. Louis, seeing nothing to be gained by pursuing him thither, 
betopk himself to the pa l a ce of Atfclgny, whence on 7 December he 
issued a diploma as king of Western Francia, and where he spent his 
t^ne in dealing out honour and benefices to those who had come over 
to his side. But in nrd£r to make his triumph secure, he still hud to 
be acknowledged and consecrated by the Church. The episcopate of 
the Western Kingdom, however, remained faithful to Charles, whether 
through attachment to the principles of peace and concord, nr through 
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dread of a new system founded cm the ambitions ot the lay aristocracy* 
who were ever ready to extort payment for their support out of the 
estates of the ecclesiastical magnates- Only Gaiie^m of Sens, forgetting 
that he owed his preferment to Charles’s favour* liad taken -sides with the 
new sovereign, thus leaving his meuie to become in tradition that of the 
most notorious traitor of medieval epic. The bishop* of the provinces 
of Rheims and Rouen being summoned by Louis to attend a council at 
Rhein*, contrived under the skilful guidance of Hincmar to hinder the 
meeting from being held; protesting mean while their good in tent inns, 
but declaring it necessary to summon a general assembly of the epis¬ 
copate, and demanding guarantees for the safety of Church property. 
The presence of Luuis the German in the province of Rheims, where he 
came to spend the Christinas season* and to take up his winter quarter*, 
made no difference in the Bishops' attitude. 

However, Charles the Bald, with the help of the Abbot Hugh and 
Count Conrad, had ndlkd all the supporters that remained to him at 
AuxeiTt, On 9 January he suddenly left his retreat arid marched against 
Ids brother. Many of the German lords had set out to return to their own 
country. The Western magnates, not seeing any sufficient ml vantage to 
be gained under the new government, shewed no more hesitation in dIft* 
sorting it than they had in accepting it At Jouy, near Soissuiio, where 
the sudden appearance of hi* brother took Lunia by surprise, the German 
found himself left with so small a proportion of his quondam followers 
that in his turn be was forced to retreat without striking a blow. By 
the spring of S59 Charles hud regained his authority. Naturally* lie 
made use of it to punish those who bad lietraycd him, Adalard lost his 
Abbey of riaint-Bertm which wits given to the Abbot Hugh, and Odo 
lost his counties. What makes it plain that for the magnates the whole 
affair was simply ft question of material gain, is that in the negotiations 
which Charles opened with Louis the point that he specially insisted on 
was that the latter* in exchange for the renewal of their alliance, should 
abandon to his discretion those magnates who had shared in the defection, 
in order that be might deprive them of their estates. The negotiations, 
moreover, proved long and thorny, despite the intervention of Lothar II- 
Synods and embassies, even on interview between the two sovereigns, in 
& boat mid wav across the Rhine, produced no results. It was not until 
the colloquy held at St Castor in CuhJence on 1 June 860, in the presence 
uf a large number of bishops, Hiiiemar being among them, that Louis 
and Charles succeeded in coming to term*. Charles the Bold promised 
to leave hi* magnates in poaiOUOtl of tile iiefs which they lmd received 
from Louis the German, reserving bis right to deprive them of those 
which he himself had previously bestowed on them. The oaths ot ptlee 
Jiud concord made in B51 at Meersen were again Hw r om to. LuuLs made 
a declaration to this effect the German tongue, denouncing the 
severest penalties on all who should violate the agreement, a declumtiun 
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!it*tel (injft M'jteiiUili liy C linrles in the Roninndf 1‘inpusgo, mill even in 
German ns far as the more important passages were concerned. 

Brte% } it was a flptum to the tfatus quo as it had been liefore the 
sudden stroke attempted by Loms, A fresh match was about to be 
played, the stake this time being the kingdom of Lothar II. 

trom^ about K60 to 81 O the whole policy of the Cn ml ingin it kings 
tun *f n'fUiiJy «n the question of the king of Lorraine's divorce and the 
possible succession to hi# crown. In 855,Lotlur had been compelled bv 
his father to marry Tbeutbergo, a maiden of noble family, sifter of a 
lord named Hubert whose estates were situated on the upper valky of 
the .Rhone, and w ho seems about this time to have been mode by’the 
Emperor governor “of the duchy between the Jura and the Aim * 1 
corresponding roughly to French Switacrinnd of to-day. The marriage 
was evidently arranged with the object of ensuring for the young kin* 
the support of a powerful family. But before it took place, Lothar had 
liad a mistreat named Wddrada, by whom he had children, and this 
woman seems to have acquired over him an extraordinary ascendency, 
which contemporaries, ns a matter of course, attribute to the use of 
magic. From the very beginning of hi> reign, Lothar bent all his 
cm-rgy towards the single end of ridding himself, bv any possible means, 
..f the cohort chosen by hLs tattler, and raising his former mistress to the 
title and rank of a legitimate wife. Theutberga had not borne nn heir 
to Lotiinr and seems to have been considered incapable of doing so, 
although this was not used as u weapon against her by her adversaries 
i)n the other hand, it was the consideration which' determined tilt- 
attitude or the Other sovereigns and helped to make the question of the 
Lorraine divorce, it may almost be said, an international one. If 
lothar war tn die childless, it would mean the partition of his in¬ 
heritance among Ins relations, practically between bis two uncles, for 
Ills brother Charles epileptic and near his end, was in no position to 
interfere, while I^auis 11 , himself without an heir, was too much occupied 
in Sou then) Italy- to be a very serious competitor, 

Hostile measures against’Theutberga had been taken almost at the 
rery begummg or the new king's re jg tL He hurled at his wife » charge 
of incest w,th her brother Hubert, But a champion nominated by the 
queen subimtted himself on bet belialf to the Judgment of find by the 
tmloal of boiling water. The result was the solemn proclamation of 
J heutbergas innocence, and Lothar II was obliged to yield to the 
wishts of hi* uobl® and take back las wife. Hubert, for his pari had 
revolted and under the pretext of defending his sister was indutohur in 
acb of brigandage in the upper valley of the Rhone. An einlditton 
wht against him by th* king of Lomuim lutd produced no results 
Thus the cession made (859) by Lothar to his brother Louis II of the 
Um* diocese* of Geneva, Lausmine and^ion liad been designed, quite a* 
much to nd the kingdom of Urraint- of a turbulent noble as to conciliate 
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the good will of the Emperor. In the same way, ftfthar had, the year 
before, attempted to win over Charles of Provence, Uv ceding to hi in 
the two dioceses of IklleV and Tarentaise, in exchange, indeed for a 
treatv securing to him the inheritance of his young brother, m the 
event, which seemed not unlikely, (tf the latter s dying chili ess. 
conflict of 8 oH- 9 lud displayed Lothar » anxiety to keep on good terms 
with lKith of his uncles by abstaining from interference on behalf of 
cither. At the same time an active campaign was being kept up against 
Theutberga, organised by two prelates devoted to the king of Lor mine, 
Theutgaud, Archbishop of Treves, and Gunther, Archbishop of Cologne. 
The latter even, with skilful treachery, contrived to become confessor to 
tbe persecuted queen. In January 8U0, Lothsr thought himself sure 
enough of his position to convoke n council at Aix-la-ChapdJe licfore 
which he appeared, declaring that his wife herself acknowledged her 
guilt, and petitioned to lie allowed to take the veil. The bwhups dd 
not profit themselves convinced, and demanded thuX a fresli J J 

should be held, to which were summoned foreign bishops and in ]Htr- 
ticLilur Hjncmar. But the latter did nut respond to the invitation, and 
it was at a synod composed exclusively of Lor mi nets, and again held at 
Aix, that Tbeutherga herself was present and read & confession, evidently 
drawn up bv Gunther and his accomplices, in which she acknowledged 
herself guilty of the crimes imputed to her. On this occasion the 
bishops w ere obliged to accept as valid the declaration thus made by the 
queen and to condemn her. But they avoided coming to a decision on 
the jwint which lay nearest to Luthur’s heart, viz, the possibility of 
his contracting another marriage. He was forced to content himself 
with the imprisonment of Theulbcrgu withuut advancing any further 
towards the execution of his plans. 

Some months later the dispute was re-opened. Hinciunr stepped 
into the lists by putting forth his voluminous treatise Be llhvrib 
hit Jut rii, in which he shewed clearly the weakness of the arguments used 
against Theutberga, and pronounced confessions extorted bv constraint 
and violence null, while demanding that the question should be examined 
in a general council of the bishops of the Franks. The treatise nf the 
Arch his hop of Khoims was of exceptional importance, due not only 
to the reputation which he enjoyed in the ecclesiastical world as n 
theologian and canonist, but also to his political prominence in the 
Western Kingdom ns the ad riser of Charles the Bald, The latter thus 
took his place among the declared opponents of Lothar irs matrimonial 
policy. He gave further proof of this attitude by affording sheltef ill his 
kingdom to Hubert, who was forced to quit Lorraine, and to Theutberga, 
who bad succeeded in making her escape, * Lothar, indeed, re lofted 
bv offering a refuge to Judith, Charles’s daughter, the widow of the 
old English king Aethelwulf; jjhe had just arranged to be carried off by 
Baldwin Iron-arm, first Count of Flanders, son of Odoocer, whom she 
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married in spite of hpr father's opposition. And Charles At the same time 
met with a check in Provence, Called in by a party of the magnates of 
the country, he had imagined himself in a position to by bunds on his 
nephew's kingdom. But Gerard of Roussillon was mounting guard over 
the young prince, and in the face of his energetic oppo>it ion, Charles was 
obliged to beat a retreat after having advanced as far as Burgundy 
(861). At the same time Iiothar was making advances to his other 
uncle, Louis the German, whose friendship he endeavoured to make sure 
of by ceding to him Alsace, or at least the prospect of possessing it 
whenever the king of Lorraine should die. Lothar now thought himself 
strong enough to convoke at Aix a fresh council, which this time 
declared the marriage contracted with Theutberga null and void, and 
consequently pronounced the king free to form a fresh union. Luthar, 
before long, made use of this permission by marrying Waldmdn mid 
having her solemnly Crowned. But Tlicutberga, for her part, appealed 
to the Pope to quash the sentences pronounced against her. Lotlmr 
retorted by petitioning the sovereign pontiff to confirm the judgments 
which had been given. At the same time, in concert with Louis the 
German, he complained to the Pope of the conduct of Charles the Bald, 
“who, without any show of right, was seeking to lay Imntls on the 
inheritance of his nephews.’' 

Meanwhile Charles «ns gaining power in his own kingdom. He laid 
just defeated the Bretons under their King Solomon, and suppressed a 
revolt of his own son Louis the Stammerer, while the magnates who had 
risen against him in 858—Hot! were one by one making their submission 
to him. The invasions by the Northmen indeed were still going on. 
Paris luid again been pillaged in 861. The hordes of the viking 
Weland, whom Charles iiad hoped to hire for money and employ 
against their compatriots in the island of OseeUum, had made common 
cause hith the latter and had ravaged the tk'ine valley ns f !U - ns Melon. 
Charles had discovered a method of resisting Lla-m, and from the time 
of the assembly at Pitres (86£) began to put it into practice. It was to 
have fortified works constructed along the rivers which the Normans 
ascended, particularly bridges, which should bar the wav to the invaders, 
Tliis new departure in tactics produced fairly good results during the 
years that followed. In 8fi!4, Charles, in this way, cut off the retreat of 
the bands which had forced their way into the Meaux country, and 
compelled them to promise to give up the prisoners they had mode and 
to quit the kingdom. During the succeeding yeans, we find the king 
taking measures to complete the defences of the valleys uf the Seine mid 
Oise. It is true that these precautions did not hinder the Northmen 
from again burning Paris «i 865, and from penetrating as far as Melua 
in 8G6, This time Charles could only rid himself of them by paying 
them ransom. But un the other hand, Jhe Marejucss Robert the Strom 
defeated the Northmen of the Loire on several occasions, and up to his 
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death in the figlit at BrSssarthe the valour of ** the MnccahtLeus of 
France" opposed substantial resistance to the invaders of Anjou and 

Maine. p 

In the affair of Lothar, neither Charles nor H i nr mar would give way. 

The king of Western Fmneia had shewn himself determined sttenuouidy 
to maintain the fight on behalf of the indissolubility of marriage, and 
declared that be would hold no further intercourse with his nephew until 
he should take buck Theutherga. He repeated this resolution at the 
interview which he had with his brother Louis at Savonnieres near 
Toni (November 862), to which Lothar had sent as his representatives 
several of the bishops of his kingdom* Charles accused his nephew of 
being a cause of double scandal to the Christian Church by the favour he 
had shewn to the guilty connexion between Baldwin and Judith, and by 
marrying Waldnula without waiting for the opinion of the Pope. He 
called for the assembling ef a-general council to pronounoe definitively on 
both these questions. In the end, Lothar agreed, so far as Judith a cose 
was eon coned, hut in the matter of the divorce he declared that he 
would await the derision of the Pope. Charles was obliged to be content 
with this reply, aid to take leave of his brother, having done nothing 
more than renew the treatv of peace and alliance concluded in 84iO at 
Coblence, 

The death of Charles of Pro ve lice (25 January made little 

change in tile respective positions of the sovereigns. The dead man left 
no children ; lily heirs therefore were his two brothers for Louis II does 
not appear to have recognised the treaty concluded in 85H between 
Charles li inl Lothar II, bv which the latter was to succeed to the whole of 
Lite inheritance. Therefore lhe two rivals hastened to reach Provence, 
each being eager to w in over the magnates of the country to his own *ide* 

The steiniugly inevitable conflict wag w arded off, thanks to nn agreement 
which gave Provence, strictly so-called, ns ikr os the Durance to the 
Emperor, and to the king of Lorraine the Lyonnais and the ViennoL, 
that is to say the Duchy of Lyons, of which Gerard of Roussillon was * 
governor* 

But the question of Theiiiberga was still not definitely settled, and 
for the years that followed, it remained the subject of difficult negotia- * 
lions on the one hand between the different Frankish sovereigns, and on 
Hie other between these sovereigns and the Pope. The situation was 
eminently favourable to a Pope of the character of Nicholas I t who, in 
E5B had taken the place of Benedict III on the papal throne* jfeing 
petitioned to intervene at once by Thetftbfcrg% 1-uthar* and the 
opponents of Lothar, he could take up the position of the arbiter of the » 

Christian world. Meanwhile* without deriding the question himself, ne 
resolved to hand over the settlement of it to a great council to he 
brill at Metz at which not onJy the bishops of Lorraine should be 
presen t* but two representatives of the episcopate in each yf the 
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kingdom* of Fnmrf, Gi;rniniiv mid Provence. ’Hie assembly was to 1* 
presided over by two envoys from the Holy See, John, bishop of Cervin, 
And Ruduidd, Bhliop of Porto. But lather's partisans were on the 
fdert, and were working to gain time. The papal letters carried by the 
two legates were stolen from them by skilful thiercs and they were forced 
to apply for new ones. While they were waiting, and while, oa the 
other band, Lathara absence us Pnjv r enee to take up the inheritance of 
his brother delayed the calling of the Council, the etnii&arics of Gunther 
and Theutgaud succeeded in bribing Rndoald and his colleague. The 
tgntes fulled to convoke the foreign bishop, and the purely' Lothar* 
iiigian synod held at Met* was a tool in the hand* of Gunther. It 
therefore con tinned the decisions of the assembly of Ail, basing them 
on tin? ground of an alleged marriage between Lothnr and Waldradk 
previous to his union with Thcatberg* (Jane MAS). 

'J his statement, Improbable as being now produced for the lirst time, 

| 11 * uffice tc * "pjxsLse the righteous linger of Nicholas I w hen he 
learned by what methods the rase hjid been conducted. He did not 
hesitate to quash the decision.* of the Council, to condemn Hadoidd and 
John, and, irregular as the proceeding was, to depose Gunther and 
nientgmid by the exercise of his own authority. On the other hand, 
Loiu-S n, who had shewn some disposition, at lirst, to support the 
Lothiinngiflji Eats hops now ubimrirmed his brother* in spite of the 
interview which he bad just had with him at Orbe. Louis the German 
and t hariet the Bald, on the contrary, drew closer together. In February 
they had an interview at Tuscy, where, under colour of renewin.r 
then mutual u«th* of peace and concord, and of reprehending their 
nephew. Nicy arranged a treaty for the eventual partition of his lands, 

. . kjOtharmgian bishop became restive, and drew up n protest to 
their brethren in Gmtl and Provence, in which they declared themselves 
n-ady to support their sovereign “ calumniated ‘ by the malignant 
Ijothar, equally alarmed, dreading no armed collision with his uncle*, 
and dreading no lea that the Pup should pronounce him mwomniun'i- 
vate, thought it advisable to have recourse himself to the Hob- 
bee, and by the mediation of Iho Emperor to announce to the 
l ope that he was prepared to submit to his decision, provided that 
a guarantee was gm-u him that the integrity of his kingdom should Ik 
respected. 

Nicholas I was now become the mediator between kings and the 
supreme judge of Christendom. He immediately despatched a Icmtc- 
ARC-mus, Bishop of Orta, with orders to convey to the three soveWs 
the vxpreiwion of the ftp* wOL After an interview with LouU the 
German at inmkfori, Areemus reached Lotharb court at Gondreviifc 

S i C .Ti ; S ' - n tJle *** ■“* M upon him 
take bark llwutlwrga on pain oj excommunication. Lothar was 

obliged to promise obedience. Ameniia then betook himself to Attigay 
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to present to Charles the Bald letters front the Pope, erffflrtmg him 
to respect his nephews territory. From thence he went hack to Lor- 
mine, bringing with him Theutbergu wbnni he restored to her husteuid. 
On 15 August he celebrated a solemn High Mass before the royal 
pair who were invested with the insignia of sovereignty, before he began 
his return journey to Rome, on which ho was accompanied by Waldradu, 
who, in her turn, w ns to answer for her actions before the Pope, The 
legation had resulted in a triumph for Nicholas- In the presence of the 
Pope's clearly es pressed requirements, peace had been restored between 
the kings and Theutberga had regained her rank as queen. Thanks to 
his own firmness atid skill, the Pope Imd acted as supreme arbiter; not 
only Lothnr, but Chiirl es the Bald and Louis the German had been 
obliged to bow before him. 

Nevertheless, in the succeeding yearn, it Would appear that Lothai 
conceived some hope of lieing able to re-open the divorce question and 
attain Ids desired object. Wnldrada had hoidly arrived at Pavia, when 
without the formality of a fare w el L she succeeded in eluding the legate 
and in returning to I/>rmine, where she remained. in spite of the: excom¬ 
munication launched against her by Nicholas I. Besides this* Charles 
the Bald’s attitude towards his nephew been me somewhat less HM(Hn- 
promasing, doubtless on account of the temporary disgrace of Hincm&r, 
the most faithful champion of the cause of the indissolubility of mar¬ 
riage, The king of the Western Franks even had n meeting with 
Lothar at Ort triar wt, perhaps Orvignes near Har-le-Due, when the two 
princes agreed to take up the divorce question afresh by sending an 
embassy to Home under the direction of l'lgiio, the metropolitan of Scats. 
But the Pope refused poilit-blank to full in with their views, and replied 
by addressing the bitterest reproaches to Charted and above all to 
Lothar, whom he forbade ever to dream of renewing his relation with 
Waldrada. The death of Nicholas l (13 November SC7) gave a new 
aspect to affairs. His successor, Hadrian II, wh^h man of much leas linu- 
nc*s and consistency, almost of a timorous disposition, and much under 
the iuHuence of Louis IL that is, of lothar 1 # brother and ally* Thus, 
while refusing to receive Thenthergn, whom Iotliar had thought of 
compelling to accuse herself before the Pope, and while congratulating 
Hlurniur on his attitude throughout the nilikir, and again proclaiming 
the principle of the indissolubility of marriage, the new' Pope soon 
relieved Woldrada from her sentence of excommunication. l*othar 
resolved to go and plead his cause in person at Rome. Ilndrim* eon* 
rented to his taking this step, which Nicholas J bad always refused to 
sonction T The onlv consideration which could arouse LotliftP# uncaring 
was the attitude of his uncles. The latter/indeed p despite a recent 
letter from the Pope taking up the position of the defender of the 
integrity of the kingdoms hud jest come to an agreement at St Arnkill's 
of Meta, that i6 m ease God should bestow on them the kingdoms of 
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their nephews, theT would proceed to a fair and am liable division of 
them " (&G7 or 868} J + 

However, in the spring of BG9, having extracted from Charles and 
Louis some vague assurance* that they would undertake nothing against 
his kingdom during his absence* even if he married Wuldrada* Lotiiar 
set out on his journey with the intention of visiting the Emperor in order 
to obtain his support at the papal court, Louis II was then at 
Benrvento, warring against the Saracms- At tirnt he shewed himself 
little disposed to interfere* hut his wife, Eugilberga, proved willing to 
play the part of mediator, and* in the end, an interview tout place at 
Monte Casino between Hadrian and Lothar. The latter received the 
Eucharist from the hands of the Pope, Jess p perhaps, m the pledge of 
pardon than as a kind of judgment of God* u Receive this com¬ 
munion,* the Pope is reported to have said to Lothar, u if thou art 
innocent of the adultery condemned by Nicholas* if, on the contrary, 
thy conscience accuse thee of guilt, or if thou art minded to fall bock 
into sin, refrain; otherwise by this Sacrament thou shalt be judged and 
condemned** 1 A dramatic colouring may have been thrown over the 
incident* but when he left Monte Cossino* Lothar Imre with him the 
promise that the question should again be submitted to a Council This* 
for him, meant the hope of undoing the sentence of Nicholas L Death, 
which surprised him on his way back* at Piacenza* on H August 869* 
put an end to Ins plans. 

His successor* by right of inheritance* was, strict I v sj leaking, the 
Emperor Louis. But he wait little blown outside his Italian kingdom* 
mid appears not to have had many su|jjHjriers in Immune, unless 
perhaps in the duchy of Lyons, which wo* close to his Provencal pos¬ 
sessions, In Lorraine proper, on the contrary* there were two opposed 
purfcu^., a German party and a French party, cadi supporting one of the 
uncles of the dead king. But Louis the German w sis detained at Rntis- 
buu by sickness. 

Thu* circumstances favoured Cliarles the Bald, who hastened to take 
advantage of them by entering Lorraine. An embassy from the magnates, 
winch come to meet him [it Attigny to remind him of the respect due 
* to the treaty which he hod mode with his brother at Metis, produced no 
insult By way of Verdun he readied Metz, where in the present* of 
the French and Ldtbaringi&xi nobles, -und of several prelates, among 
them the Bishops of 'Foul* Liege, and Verdun* Charles was solemnly 
crowded king of Lorraine in the cathedral of St Stephe n on 9 September 
H69. When, a little later* he heard of the death of his wife Queen 
Er meat rude (0 October)* Charles -ought to strengthen his position iu the 
country by taking first nh his mistress and afterwards os hh kwful wife 

1 The date is ^ni>Ta||y ace*ptad, On the nther hand, M. Gilmc’ttv, in 
dipfomaik mretin&mn*, pp. H>5* BOS!, giM Hguinuitu i>f some force in favour 
of 0*33. 
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(22 January 870} a noble Indy named RiehiUU, a relation of Theutbeiga, 
the former queen, Ixilonj'ing to one of the most important families in 
Lorraine; on her brother Boso Charles heaped honours and benefices. 
Neither Louis the German nor Louis 11 could do more than protest 
against the annexation of I/irmine to the Western Kingdom, the former 
in virtue of the Treaty of Metz, the Utter in right of his near relation¬ 
ship to the dead king. To the envoys of both, Charles the Bald had 
returned evasive answers, while he wns convoking the magnates of his 
new kingdom at GondreviHe to obtain from them the oath of fealty. 
But those who attended the assembly were few in number. Louis the 
German’s party was recovering strength. Charles was made aware of it 
when he attempted to substitute for the deposed Gunther in the see of 
Cologne, a French candidate, Hilduin. The Archbishop of Mavence, 
Liutbcrt, a faithful supporter of the king of Germany, set up in 
opposition a certain WiJJibcrt who ultimately won the day. On the 
other hand, Charles was more successful at Treves, where he was able to 
install the candidate of his choice. 

Meanwhile. Louis the German* having recovered, had collected iui 
nrmv, and, calling on his brother to evacuate his conquest, marched in 
his turn upon Immune, where his partisans came round him to do him 
homage (spring 870). An armed struggle seemed imminent, but the 
Carol ingiiuis had little love for fighting, Brisk negotiations began, in 
which tile principal part was taken bv Liutbcrt, Archbishop of Mayence, 
representing Louis and Odo, Bishnp of Beauvais, on behalf of Charles, 
In the end, the diplomatists came to an agreement IwLsed nn the partition 
of Lorraine. The task of carrying it into effect was at first entrusted 
to a commission of magnates, but difficulties were not long in arising. 
It was decided that the two kings should meet. But the interview was 
dclavet) bv an accident which happened to Louis the German, through 
a door giving way, and only took place on 8 August at Meersen on the 
banks of Lhe Meuse, Here the manner of the division of Tiothar ITs former 
dominions was definitely settled- 'The Diritia rtgni, the text of which 
has been preserved in the Annals of Hincmar, shewn that iio atten¬ 
tion was jniid to natural boundaries, to language or even to existing 
divisions, whether ecclesiastical or civil, since certain counties were rat 
in two, r, i g. the Ornois. An endeavour was made to divide between the 
two sovereigns, as equally as possible, the sources of revenue, f.r. the 
counties bishoprics and abbeys. Louis received the bishoprics of 
Cologne, Treves, Meta, Strasbourg and Basle, with a portion of thpse of 
T’oul and Liege. Charles besides a large share of the two last, was 
given that uf Cambmi, together with the metropolitan see of Besanmd, 
and the counties of Lyons and Vienne with the Vivarais, that is to say 
the lands which T-o lhar had acquired after the death of Charles of 
Provence, Without entering ini» details as to the division of the jwgi 
in the north part of the kingdom of Lorraine* from the months jof the 
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Rhine to Toni, It js si Hist initially true to say that the course of the 
Meuse and a port of that of the Moselle formed the border line between 
the two kingdoms. 'J’heoce the frontier run to the Snore valley, and the 
limits thus Jixed, although not lasting, had distinct influence inter in 
the Middle Ages. 

Hardly was the treaty of Mwrsen concluded, when the' brother-kings 
of Gaul and Germany were confronted by deputies from the Pop and 
tiie I'linpFor, protesting, in the name of the latter, against the conduct 
nl his uncles in thus robbing him of the inheritance which was his by 
right. Hihciunr replied by endeavouring to justify his master, and by 
dwelling «n the necessity of preserving peace in Lorraine; Charles, for 
his part, bestowed fair words and rich gifts on the Pop. As to Ixtuix 
the German, he professed himself ready to make over what he liad 
acquired of Lot.har's lands to Louis II, These assurances, however, were 
not followed by any practical result, anti Charles split the latter part of 
the year in completing the subjection of the southern (jurt of his newly- 
acquired dominions. Lyons was occupied without a struggle. Only 
Vienne, which was defended by Bertha, wife of Gerard of !lou#dHon, who 
was himself ensconced in a castle in the neigldxmrhowl, made some 
resistance, surrendering, however, in the end (£4 December 870). 

C harles was mulled to Fnuiciu by the rebellion of his son Carlomiui, w'ho 
Imd forsaken bis father’s expedition in order to collect hands of partisans 
and ravage his kingdom. Louis (he German was at the scune time 
engaged in jl struggle with Ids two sons who had risen against him. 
Charles con tided the government of the Yiennois and Provence to his 
brother-in-law Brno as duke, and turned homewards. 

Iji llie meanwhile, a report spread through GauJ and Germany that 
tlie Lijiperor 1/mis II had been taken prisoner and put to death by 
Adclehis, Prince »t Benevento, I n reality the latter hod merely subjected 
bi- -sovereign to a few days' captivity {August 871). Hut" Louis the 
German anti Charles the Bald had lost no time in shewing tliat each 
intended to appropriate for himself the inheritance left by the deemed ; 
Loui* hv sending hi. >on diaries the Fat beyond Ihu Alps, in order to 
gather adherents, and Charles by setting out'himself at the head of an 
army. However, he went no farther than Besan^im, when the two com¬ 
petitors were stopped by the news that the Empror was still alive. But 
during the three following years we find both brothers bent on eventually 
securing the heritage of the king of Italy ; Louis the German being 
supported, ft would seem, by the Empress Engiibeiga, while Charles the 
Bald, who lull I rid himself of his rebellious son ( nrloman, whom he had 
succeeded in making prisoner mid whose eyes he had put out, was trying 
to form a |airty among the Homan nobles mid tho6e suitoi Hiding the new 
Pope, John VIII, who in December 87£ had taken the place of Hadrian 
The death of lands II at Bjttsri* (yi August «75) led to an up™ 
struggle between llu* two rjvub. 
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For a long time the kingdom of Italy liad stood considerably apart 
from the other Carol! ngian states. Louis the Pious and Lothar had 
already placed it in a so mew hat spcti&l position by, sending as llieii re- 
presentativea there each his eldest son, already associated in the Empire, 
and hearing the title of king. Since 855 the Emperor had been restricted 
to the possession of Italy, where he had already received the royal title 
in 844, and where his coronation as joint-Emperor had taken place 
(Rome, April 850). Apart from matters concerning the inheritance of 
his brothers, it does not seem that Louis II held that his office imposed 
on hitu the duty of interfering in alfuira beyond the Alps. '1 he Emperor 
had been obliged to devote his chief attention to bis duties ns king of 
Italy, ami the defence of the country entrusted to him against the attacks 
of its enemies, particularly the Saracens, liut circumstances were too 
stroog for him, and in spite of his activity and energy, Louis H was 
fated to wear hiuuiclf out in a struggle of thirty years, and yet neither 
to leave undisputed authority to his successor, nor finally to expel the 
Muslims from Italian soiL The royal power had never been very great 
in the peninsula. 'J’he Frankish counts, who liad taken the place of the 
Lombard lords, had quickly acquired the liabit of independence. The 
bishops and abbot* had seen their temporal power grow in extent, 
through numerous grants of lands and.' immunities. On the other 
hand, three strong powers, outside the Papal state, had taken shape out 
of the ancient duchies of Friuli and Spoleto, and in Tuscany. The 
counts of Frankish origin were reviving the former Lombard title of 
duke, or the Frankish one of marquess, mid regular dynastic* uf princes 
by no means very amenable to the orders of the sovereign, were established 
at Cividnk, Lucca and Spoleto. The March of Friuli, set up between 
the Liven m and the I *01170 to ward oH‘ the attacks of Slavs and Avars, 
a though its ruler, no doubt, hiul extended his authority over other 
countries beyond tine* limits, had, in the time of Lotbftr, been bellowed 
on a certain Count Everard, husband of Giseln, the youngest daughter of 
Louis the Pious. This man, coming originally from the districts along 
the Meuse, where his family still remained powerful, was richly endowed 
with counties ami abbeys, and played a distinguished jiart in the wars 
against the Seri*, dying in 864 or tfS5. His immediate successor was 
his son, Unroch, who died young, and then his second son, Rcrengar, who 
was destined to play a conspicuous part in Italy at the end of the 
ninth century, and who seems from an early date to have thrown in Ids lot 
in politic* with the partisans ofl jouis *hc German and the Empress i^ngii- 
liergfL The ducal family sjatablished tit Spokto also came from Francis, 
from the valley of the Moselle. It was descended from Guy. Count 
of the March of Brittany under Louis the Pious. His sun Lambert, wife 
at first bore the same title, derived from the March, was a devoted ad- 
herent of l^othar, and, as such, ha^beon ban is had to ltdy where he died 1 . 

s tupw, 15, iy-3f0. 
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It h this Lambert's<son t Guy (Guido) who appears as the first Frankish 
Duke of SpnMn. Brother-in-law of Siconolf t Prince of Bene ven to, he 
contrived to interfere skilfully in the wars among the lombard princes, 
betray his allien at well-chosen junctures, anil add to his duchy various 
cities* Som, Atino, etc,, the spoil of Sieottolf or his rivals. He died 
about H58. His sun Ijimbcrt shewed himself an intractable Ynssal, some¬ 
times the ally of Louis II, and again ut open war with him, or fugitive 
at the court of the princes of Benoveutop He was even temporarily 
deprived of his duchy T which wan transferred to n cousin of the Empress 
EngUberga, fount Suppo* After the Emperor Louis's death, however, 
Lambert is found again in Ijossesrion of his duchy, and tike his brother 
Guy, Count of Cainerino, iAounted among the adherents of Charles the 
Brils I, In Tuscany the dueff family was of Bavarian origin, tracing its 
descent from Count Bonifael who, in the beginning of the ninth century 
was established at Lucca and Ujis also entrusted with the defence of Corsica, 
Hb grandson, Adalbert, preceded In consolidating his position by 
marrying Rotilda, daughter of Guy of Spoleto. As to Southern Italy, 
beyond the Sangro and the Vsdtumo, the Lombard principalities there* 
in spite of formal acts of submission, remained, like the Greek territories, 
outride the Carol ingijin Empire. The power of the Princes of Bene- 
vento was considerably diminished after the formation of the principality 
of Salerno, cut off from the ordinal duchy in 8i8. From the middle of 
the ninth ccnturv, the GaKtald?| of Capua also affected to conrider them- 
selves independent of the prinrl reigning at Benevento. The Frankish 
sovereign could hard l v do otheiivisc than seek to foment these internal 
dissensions and try to obtain frtlm the combatants promises of village 
or even the delivery of hostages A But Louis II made no real attempt to 
compel the submission of the I^oWuirds of Bcnevento and Salerno, who 
were firmly attached to their low! dynasties and to their independence* 
If he Interfered on several occasions beyond the limits of the States of 
the Church and the Duchy of Spblcto, it was not as suzerain, but ns the 
ally of the inhabitants in their struggle against the common enemies of 
all Italy, the ^nu'ens- l 

These latter, who came from Africa and Spain, were For more than 
f a hundred years to be lit the peninsula nearly as great a scourge as the 
Northmen were to Gaul and Germitny* In 8£7 they had gained a foot- 
hold in Sicily and four years afterwards ( 881 ), taking advantage of the 
dissension* between the Byzantine 'governom, they seized Palermo and 
Messina and made them selves master* of the whole island. In 837 the 
Duke of Naples, Andrew, set the ffttnl example of calling thorn in as 
allies in his straggle with Si card of Bene ven to, to whom he was refusing 
the tribute he had promised ThcnWorward, in spite of engagements 
to the contrary, Italian dukes and\Greek governors constantly took 
Muslim pirates into their pay. Other band* having seized various 
Greek cities such m Taranto, we get the pillage of the towns on the 
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Adriatic, eg Ancona (839)* In 840 the treachery of the Gastald 
p 4 Siido handed over lu them Bari, where they firad theinselveji per¬ 
manently, and it w the Saracens of Bnri whom R^delchia of Benevento 
employed jls auxiliaries during his straggle with Siconolf of Siderno* 
Other pirate crews at temp ted the siege of Naples, but the city offered a 
determined resistance, anti it s duke, Sergius, at the head of a fleet 
collected from the Campanian paths? won the naval victory of Licosa 
over the invaders in &RL Repulsed from the Campanian shares, the 
pirates fell upon the coast nearest to Rome, In order to keep them out 
of Lhe Tiber, Pope Gregory IV had built a fortress at its mouth. This 
did not prevent the pintle* from landing on the right bank of the river 
and even pushing their ravages as far as the gates of Rome, t noble to 
force their wav in, thev sacked the basilica of St Peter, which was then 
outside the walls, profaning the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, 

This sacrilege created a profound sensation tliruaghout Christendom* 
It was indeed* related that a tempest destroyed the invaders with 
Lhe precious booty with which they were laden. Rut the truth appears 
to be that Louia II, as he was advancing to the rescue of the city, met 
with a check, and that tile Saracens retired unmolested with tiieir spoil. 
A great expedition organised against them in the spring of the next 
year (847) by Lothar I and Louis II had no important re&ulta. I /mis, 
however, took advantage of being in She south of Italy to put an 
end by treaty to the contest between Riufelchh and Sfconolf, definitively 
separating by a precise frontier line the two principalities of Belie- 
vento and Saierao. The Roman suburbs had arisen from their ruiii^, and 
Pope Ijco IV (847-8) hud built a wall round the basilica of St Peter 
and the quarter on the right (sank of the Tiber, enclosing what became 
“ the Leonine City," In Ho M2 the Lombard* again appealed to 
Louis IL Tl ie I at ter del i vered Jtene vento from the body of Saracen s w bleb 
had settled down there, but being badly supported by his allies, he wan 
unable to take Bari, the Muslim garrison of which, as soon as the 
Frankish anuy hod withdrawn, recommenced its devastating raids into 
the surrounding country. It was at thb time that the Sanuens pillaged 
the famous abbeys of Monte Cu&rinu: and St Vincent of Voltump. In 
867 the Emperor made a fresh expedition against them, and laid siege to 
Bari But it was impossible tci reduce the town without the help of 
a squadron to blockade it from the sesu Louis II, therefore, attempted 
to secure the aid of the Greek fleet by an alliance with the Boh leu*, 
arranging for the marriage of hi* daughter Ennengardc with the uf 
Basil, the Eastern Emperor. A Greek fleet did, indeed, appear off 
Bari * but the marriage aot having taken place, it druw off. Louis 
was not discouraged, and made a general appeal to his subjects In lift 
maritime provinces* even to the ludf-subjected Slavs to the north uf the 
Adriatic. After many vicissitude^ the town was earned by assault 
February 871), Rut the Lombard* of Bcnevcnto cordially defeated 
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their Frankish delfrefers, and their prince* Adelchis* team I that the 
Emperor might lake advantage of Ida success to as&ert his sovereignty 
over Southern Italy,* In consequence ofbia hostility, he laid mi ambush 
which threw the Emperor tt prisoner into his hands. Atlelehia extorted 
from hb captive a promise nut to re-enter Southern Italy, A report of 
the Emperors death was even current in Gaul and Germany. But 
Louis H t being quickly set at liberty, obtained from the Pope a dispen¬ 
sation from the oath he had a worn, and renewed the campaign m-xl year 
(875)* without however Imvmg attained any advantage. On 12 August 
875 he w as suddenly carried off by death h 

Such was the state of affairs in Italy at the moment when Charles 
the Bald and Louis the German were preparing to dispute with one 
another the heritage left by their nephew. The succession question 
which presented itself, wua it b true, a complicated one. The dead 
Emperor left only a daughter- The territories which he had ruled, ought, 
It would seem, to have been divided by agreement bet ween his two uelcW 
But if the imperial dignity [had, since the time of Charlemagne, been 
considered uuilknabk from liH family, no rule of succession had yet been 
established, even by custom, which could be applied to it. In practice* 
it seemed to lie hound up with the possession of Italy* and to require us 
indispensable conditions the election of the candidate* at least in theory, 
by the Roman peopl e, and his consecration at the hands of l he Pope. 
Now diaries the Raid hod oil his side the sympathy of John VIII, who 
claimed that he was only carrying nut the wishes already expressed bv 
Nicholas I himself. Charles lias been accused of having entangled the 
Pope by means of offerings and grants. In reality, wlrnt John VIII 
most desired seems to have been a strong imei energetic Emperor 
capable of taking up the task to which Louis 11 bid devoted himself, 
and E of defending the Holy See against the Saracens* Rightly or 
wrongly* he believed that he hail found his ideal in diaries, who wa% in 
addition, well-educated and a lover of letters, and had besides for n long 
time given his attention to Italy, whither he had been summoned by a 
party uf the magnates at the time of the false report of the death of 
Louis IL His possessions too, of Provence and of the Vieimok, made it 
possible for him to interfere beyond the Alps more readily than his 
brother of Germany could do. He took action, besides, with promptness 
and decision. Hardly hod the nefrs uf his nephew's death reached him 
at Douzy near Sedan than he summoned on assembly of magnates at 
PonMdon near Chill on * to nominate hk comrade^ nn the ex pod it ton. He 
crossed the Great St Bernard, and had scarcely arrived in Italy when he 
was met by the envoys of the Pojie bearing on invitation to him fa come 
to Rome to be crowned- Louis the German was not inclined to see his 
brother go to this length without a protest. He despatched hU two 
sons in succession beyond the Alps wijh an army. Charles the Fat was 
immediately obliged to Wat a Carloman, more fortunate, 
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succeeded in meeting t. diaries the Bald on the bulks |>f the theiita, and, 
after the L'aruBngi&n manner, opened negotiutum^. Either, as the 
German annalists say, his untie got the better him by deceitful 
proin i&es, or else he felt him self too weak to tight the matter out. He, 
therefore* arranged a truce, and returned to Germany without a blow. 

Meanwhile Louis the German had made an attack upon Lorraine, 
having been called in by a diagramed chamberlain* Enguenuid, who 
had been deprived of his office for the bench t of the favourite Born 
Ravaging the country terribly ns he went, Louis reached the palace of 
Attjgny ou ^5 December 875, where he waited fur ail he rents to come in. 
But the defections on which lie had counted did nut take place, and the 
invader, for want of Huflieient support, wax obliged to retreat ami make 
Ills way buck to May cnee. Charles* meanwhile* had not allowed himself 
to l>e turned from his object by the news from Lorraine. He was 
bent i>ii the Empire* He had reached Rome, and on Christmas Day 
875 he received the imperial diadem from the liaiuL of John V III. 
But he did nut delay long in Rome* and having obtained from John 
the title of Vicar uf the l J npe in Gaul for Ansegis, Archbishop of 
he began his journey homewards on 5 -January 876. i In January 31 
he ms at Pavia, where he had himself solemnly elected and recog¬ 
nised ns king of Italy by an assembly of magnates, Leaving Uuvij 
to govern this new kingdom, he again set forward, ami was? back at 
Saint-Denis in time to keep Easter (15 April). In the month of -lime, 
ia company with the- two papal legates who bid come with him from 
Italv, John, Bishop of Arezzo, and John, Bishop of Tascandlo, lie held a 
great assembly of nobles and bishop at Ponthiun, when he appeared 
wearing the imperial ornaments. The council solemnly recognised the 
new dignity which the Pope but conferred on the king of the West 
Franks. Charles would have washed also to secure its assent to the 
grant of the vicariate to Ansegis, but on this point he met with strung 
resistance. To the same assembly came envoys from Louis the German, 
demanding in his name an equitable partition of the territories formerly 
ruled by Louis II. Charles appeared to recognise these pretensions us 
well-fuuncled. Id his turn he sent an embassy to his brother and opened 
negotiations. They were interrupted by the death of Louis the German, 
at Frankfort August 8Tt>)« 

The dead king left three sons. In accordance with arrangement* 
which had Ikch made beforehand hut often ti noli lied in detail, the eldest, 
Carloman, was to receive Bavaria and the East Mark, the sejjfnd, 
Ijmiis, Saxony and Franconia, and the third, Charles the Fat, Ale- 
maunia, These disposition^ were according to precedent. It Is thus 
difficult to conceive by what right Charles the Bald professed to claim that 
portion of Lorraine which by the Treaty of Meersetu had been allocated 
t«p his brother. Nunc the k*s, it jjt certain tbit he hastened to send off 
emissaries to the country, charged with the bn sin Cm of gaining supporters 
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for his cause* and ihcn net out himself for MetE, Atl-Ia-Chapelle Sind 
Cologne. BuL Luub the Younger, oil his tide, had raised an army in 
Saxony and Thuringia, and sent deputies, although vainly, Lu cal] upon 
Ids uncle to respect hb rights. He himself had recourse to the judgment 
of Gud t nod when the ordml proved favourable Lu his champion^ he 
crossed the Rhine at Andenuu-h. In the meanwhile, fresh envoys 
bearing proposal* uf peace sought diaries the Bald on hb itelmlti Ilia 
unde feigned ivillinguess to enter into negotintions, Rut cluring ihe nfght 
of 7-8 October, he suddenly struck his cutup and began 11 forward march, 
hoping to surprise his deeping enemies in the early dawn. The season, 
however* was inclement, the roads were soaked with min, and tiie 
cavalry, which was the principal arm of Carol!itgiim forces, could only 
advance with difficulty. Besides this, a faith till adherent of Louis the 
Younger in Charles’s own camp, had succeeded in wamiog his master uf 
the emtp-de -ffitihi ftt>out to be attempted against liiim Thin* the imperial 
uriuv, fatigued by the night march, found the enemy, whom they luid 
thought to surprise, uli his guard. The result was a disastrous defeat 
of the troops of diaries. Numerous prisoners and rich spoil fell to the 
victor. But It would appear that Louis was not in a position tu profit 
by hb advantage, fur almost immediately wo find him falling back on 
A is and Frankfort. Charles, for hb part, imuL- no second attempt 
against him, and shortly afterwards, without any formal treaty having 
lieen concluded,peace was restored between the two kings, marked by the 
liberation of the prisoners taken at AiderMuch. 

Charles the Raid was, besides, absorbed by other anxieties. If kb 
election had been the net of John VIM + the reason wm that the Pope 
needed Ilia help in Italy against the Saracens, Not satisfied w ith promises 
uf troops and tniAff, he unceasingly demanded Charles^ presence in 
Italy. Two pjipal legates again approached Chaiiea at Cuiiipiegne at the 
beginning of 877+ and finally drew from him a pledge that he would 
cross the Alps in the course of the Hummer* The moment L however, was 
* not favourable, for the Northmen were shewing mcxwaA Eictivitv. In 
H7C a hundred of their ships hail gone tip tlie Seine and threatened the 
rich abbey uf St-Bums, driving the monks to flee to a safer retreat on the 
# banks of [he Abac. Charles the Bald decided to negotiate with them once 
more, itnd on 7 May 877 he ordered the collection uf a special impost, n 
irilttduw Normwmam f defined to produce the five thousand pounds of 
diver needed to purchase the withdrawal of the Northmen from the Seine. 
Ou ^4 June he assembled the magnates at Qrneray (Kiensv), where he 
promulgated a celebrated capitulary which has been too lung held to be 
* tlie charter constituting the feudal system, a legislative measure es~ 

tabibhiiig the hereditary nature of ftefe, the deliberate completion of a 
process of evolution which hod been going on from 8±7* the date at 
which the Capitulary of Afeersen offered every free man to choose a 
lord for himself. In 847 what was really in question wo* a measure tu 
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facilitate the levy iif the hast. !n 877 ftt Quiengr, a phole body of very 
diverse measures were introduced, their object being to secure the good 
government of the kingdom* and the proper i dpin iitmtiai of the 
private property of the king during his absence, or even in case he should 
happen to die while on his expedition, The prince, Louis (the Stain - 
merer), was to take his father's place with the assistance of counsellors, 
the choice of whom shews that the Emperor wu not entirely free from 
distrust of his heir. An article m the capitulary orders Louis not to 
deprive the son of any count who should die during the campaign of the 
houmits enjoyed by the father. Here we have a seal set upon the custom 
which was becoming more and more general, namely that the honour* 
held by the father should be continued to the son* but at the some time 
we get tbe implicit recognition of the sovereign^ right to dispose of the 
fiefs which, in principle, he has granted for life only, a right which 
Louis might possibly abuse. 

Charles, accompanied by Hlchilda, set out at the end of June* He 
brought with him only a small number of lifo chief vassals; others, of 
whom Boso was one, were to join him a little later at the head of an 
army which they had received orders to assemble. The Emperor took 
Lhe St Bernard route, and met John VHI who had advanced as far 
as Yereelli to receive him. But, at the same time as Charles, Car¬ 
ta man of Bavaria hud been crossing the Alps at the head of u powerful 
Armyi and now made his appearance in the eastern part of Lombardy. 
Charley uneasy at thin, hurried on the coronation of Hid si Id a as 
Empress and **nt her back to Gaul, demanding tbe hastening forward 
of the reinforcements which lie was awaiting. But his presentiments 
were realised* The magnates had been irritated to &ee him depart 
thus* giving up the struggle with the Northmen, which in the eyes of 
the Fmnkish aristocracy was more important than the war agpinst 
the Saracens. Ora the other hand they no doubt considered that the 
expedition was unlikely to provkta them with many fiefs and benefice* 
to be conquered beyond the Alp* Thus they made no response to the 
npjH-fd addressed to them* Boso himself, w ho the year before, under the 
in Hum lie of Berengnr of Friuli and the German party, foul married 
Ermcugarde, daughter of tbe late Emperor Louis II, was opposed to a 
fresh expedition into Italy, and declined to enter upon the campaign. 
Some of the rarest powerful nobles of the Western Kingdom, chosen by 
Charles to command the relieving army, Bernard, Count of Auvergne* 
and Itarraanl, Marquess of Go thin, folio w-cd the example set ifce m. 
Hmcmiar himself discontented that the vicariate should have been 
conferred on Ansegis* shewed himself less loyal than usual, and Prince 
Lo^s openly abetted the movement. Tbe one object of the discontented 
seems to have been to compel Charles to return, and in this they 
succeeded, for the Emperor lost po time in ret rating his way towards 
Gaul. But on the rood he fell sick and on 0 October, in a poor l|GveI, 
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poisoned!, it was >n^l, by his Jewish doctor Sfedekiah, he ended, miserably 
enough, his reign of thirty-seven years. 

Historians have*oflen pronounced adversely on the reign, influenced 
bv chroniclers of Louis the German, who accuse his adversary of cowardice 
and incapacity. But It does not in fact appear that Charles wm wanting 
either in courage or energy. All his contemporaries describe him as a 
learned man and a friend to letter*, lie has been reprtMched with not 
having succeeded in exacting obedience from his vassals oor in organising 
resistance to the Northmen. But it would certainly have been a task 
bcvoitd human strength to resist the process of evolution* at mice 
economic and social, which gave birth to the feudal system and 
transformed into hereditary ficfo the benefices which had been granted 
for life or during pleasure by the early Carolregions* Where Charles the 
Great had had subjects and functionaries, Charles the Bald has already 
no more than vassals and is forced to impoverish himself far their 
behoof by incessant grants of honours and benefices, lest he should bo 
abandoned by nobles ever ready to transfer their oaths of fidelity to n 
rival sovereign. Even the bishops, who were usually loyal, had no 
scruples in biking Charles to task on various occasions, Iiincmar being 
firat to set the example. Besides tins, the civil wars, whether between 
the kings or between turbulent counts, and the Northman invasions 
compelled the free men to gather in groups around magnates or procervir 
strung enough to protect them in time of need* Tims they font mend 
themsdvea to there lords, and in their turn become vilss&K This 
process was at first encouraged by the sovereign, a* facilitating the 
assembling of the host when necessary, and this it is which explains the 
provisions in the capitulary of JUT ordering every free man to choose 
himself a lord, the latter being charged with the office of leading his 
menjto war* But an important transformation had besides taken place 
in the host. The infantry, which in the eighth century had formed the 
chief strength of Ihe Frankish armies, had given way to cavalry. By 
the end of the ninth century, the Corolingmit armies are almost wholly 
composed of horse-soldiers. But the mounted warrior cannot Ik a inert; 
free man, for in order In maintain his steed and his handful of followers 
he must hold some land or benefice from iiis lord. He has become the 
knight* the mitt** the hist rank in the feudal hierarchy. Counts and 
knights, however, when summoned by the king, shew no great eagerness 
to respond to the appeal Constantly the attempts made bv Charles to 
resiiJ the Northmen are brought to nothing by the refusal of his vassals 
to follow him. Even when the Frankish force is under arms* it is only a 
port of hmdnxhr or mili tia, ill-adapted for fighting. The civilised Franks 
have lust the warlike qualities of their half-iiaibarrwis forefathers. It is 
not with such materials that u king or any other leader could expect to 
succeed against the hands of the SruHlmaviafts who were trained to 
warfare and mafic it their habitual occupation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TIIE CAROLINGIAN KINGDOMS (877-918), 

Tm death of Charles the Raid did not ensure the triumph of Carlo- 
nmn, who was soon forced by an epidemic which broke out in his army 
to make the liest of his way back to Germany. It seemed, however, 
as if it woo'd be the signal for renewed civil discord in Gaul. When I-ouis 
the Stammerer received news at Orville near Laoii of the pitiable end of 
hi* father, he hastened, without the assent of the magnates, to distribute 
to such of his partisans as happened to lw around him, “ honours," 
counties, estates and abbeys, thus violating an engagement made at 
Quicr/y Accordingly, when lie was about to go into Fmneift to receive 
the oath of fidelity from his new subjects, he learned that the magnates, 
rallying round Hobo and the Abbot Hugh, and supported hy the 
widowed Empress Ilichilda, refused him ohedience, and, ils a sign of 
their displeasure, were ravaging the country. Nevertheless, thanks, 
no doubt, to the mediation of Hincmar, and after some time had been 
spent in arranging terms, the rebels agreed to a settlement. Richiida 
was reconciled to her step-son, handing over to him the royal insignia 
and the deed by which Charles the Bald before his death had nominated 
his heir. The magnates, whose rights the king promised to recognise, 
all made their submission. The Abbot Hugh even became one of the 
most influential counsellors of LoUw the Stammerer. On 8 December, \ , 

after having sternly exhorted the new sovereign to respect the rights 
of bis vassals, Hincmar crowned him King of the West-Frank* in the 

church of Cornpu’gTtc. ^ 

I/niiss however, wok not the man to carry out his father's imperialist 
policy, in spite of the opportunity which occurred for it the next year. 

Anarchy set in more fiercely than ever in Italy. Cftrlomnn had obtained 
from his hrothers the region of their rights over the penimffin, in 
exchange for those which be possessed over I/irmine in virtue of a 
partition treaty concluded the year before (877), but lie was in «iu 
plight to attempt another expedition. Lambert, Duke of Spoleto, 
and his brother-in-law Adalbert, Duke or Marquess of Tuscany, were 
making open war upon John YTII, and plainly intended to bring back 
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to Home the political opponcnts whom the Pope had formerly expelled, 
particularly the celebrated Formosus, Bishop of Porto, So John VU3 
decided upon another attempt to make the Western Kiisgrinm hi* ally. 
After having bought u peace from the Saracens, who were still a menace 
to the Papal States, he embarked on a Neapolitan vessel and landed at 
Arles, where Brno, who had returned to his former duchy, and his wife 
Ermengorde, welcomed him with !lssu rances of devotion and in company 
with him ascended the Rhone as far as Lyons* After somewhat laborious 
negotiations with Louis the Stammerer, a council presided over by the 
Pope met at Troves, at the beginning of autumn. But there were 
few practical result* attained from the assembly: little was settled, 
except a few points relating to discipline, and the confirmution of the 
sentence of exconumm teat ion against Lambert, Adalbert, and their 
supporters, John VIII would have wished to see Loop put himself 
at the head of smother expedition against the enemies of the Holy See, 
whether rebel counts or Saracens: the king,, however, seem* not to 
have hod the least inclination for such a course, and John VIII was 
forced to turn to that one among the magnates who, if only by his 
connexion with Italy, seemed best fitted to take up the task which the 
(.'aroHiigtans refused to accept, namely Boso. It was in his company 
that the Pope re-crossed the Alps, at the end of the year, calling a 
great meeting of the bishops and lay lords of Northern Italy to assemble 
at Pavia. In a li tter which he addressed at this time to Engilbcrga, 
widow of Louis IIj he jmticiputed for her son-in-law the most brilliant 
prospects. Frmeugarde's husband might look forward to the Lombard 
crown, perhaps even to the imperial one. But Bnso himself did nothing 
to forward the ambitious views of the Pontiff on his behalf. At Pavia, 
under one pretext nr another, he quitted John VIII and made his wav 
hack to Ganl. 

Ldhia the Stammerer, who had concluded a treaty at Fonron 1 with 
his cousins of Germany for the partition of Isolds IF* inheritance, and 
being free from anxiety in that quarter, had just resolved upon an 
expedition against Bernard, Marquess of Ootids, who had not made his 
submission at the beginning of the reign and slill remained citntunlUriong. 
But a change caime over the situation with the death of King Louis on 
10 April H79, The leaders of the party, opposed to the Abbot Hugh 
ami to the magnates actually in power ? made use of the event to appeal 
for aid to the foreigner. At the instigation of one of the Wdfs, 
Conrad, Count of Boris, nnd of Josedln, Abbot of Saint-Germain-des- 
Vtfa, 1-onis of Saxony entered the kingdom from the west to dispute 
possession of their father's inheritance with Louis III and Carloinan, 
tht two young suns of Louh the Stammerer* He penetrated as for as 

1 Thruc place* in m the province of IMgt, hear the name of Fcurqn 

It omnia he pcnitirely iscertainfd nt which of {hem the eonfemoc9 teok pWc which 
M up to the treaty* 
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Verdun, ravogidg the country as he went. But those who took up 
bh cause were few in number* Envoys from the'Abbot Hugh t from 
Basil, [ind Theodurir* Count of Autun, who were the head of affairs 
in the Western Kingdom, had no great difficulty in persuading the king 
of Germany to abandon his enterprise in return fur u premise of the 
cession of Lhut part of Lorraine which by the Treaty of Meersen fell 
to the share of Charles the Bald. In the mouth of September the 
coronation of the two sons of Louis the Stammerer by his marriage 
with Ansgardc, took place quietly at Ferricres. But Ansgarde had 
been afterwards repudiated by her husband* who bad taken ft second 
wife named Adelaide, the mother of hi* son Charles the Simple* The 
legitimacy of I>nuis III and Carlo]nun was not universally admitted, 
discontent still costed, and before the end of 879 the Frankish kingdom 
was threatened by a new danger. Bwe, at the instance of his wife, 
Enteigard^ who, by birth the daughter of an emperor, was dissatisfied 
with her position as the wife of a duke, took advantage of the weakness 
of the kings to re-e>tablish for his own IxMiefit the former kingdom 
of Charles of Provence (that is* the counties of Lyons and Vienne w ith 
Provence) and to have himself proclaimed king of it at on assembly of 
bidiop held at Man Ladle* near Vienne. A little later he Was solemnly 
crowned by the Archbishop* A i urban, at Lyons (autumn of 879)* 

In the spring of 880 Conrad and Joscelin again called ill Louis 
of Saxqnj. This second attempt had no better success than tlie firet* 
and Louis was obliged to return to Im own dominions after having 
concluded with his cousins the Treaty of Hibemont* which again 
confirmed him in possession of the former kingdom of Lot liar Q. His 
tenure of it* however, was somewhat insecure, since the Lvouh and 
Vienne districts were under Bosoa control* The Archbishop of Besan^on 
appears to have recognised the usurper. In the north, Ilug^* an 
illegitimate son of Lothnr II. bad taken up arms and was also on- 
dea vci uring to make hi mscl f s i idependen L Con fronted w i th these dangers, 
atid also with incessant attacks by the Danish pirates, the Carol inginn ■ 

kings felt the necessity for union. By a treaty agreed to at Amiens 
in the beginning of 880, Louis III was to luive Fratiriu and Xeustrin, 

Carlo matt taking Aquitaine and Burgundy, with the bi*k of making head * 
against Boso. None the less, the two kings wcit? agreed in desiring an 
interview at Gondrevilk with one of their cousins from Germany, and 
inking concerted measures against the rebels. It wa.s Charles the Fat, 
the ruler of Alenjjyiuia^ who, on his return from Italy whither liaii 
gone to secure his prodamation a* king by an assembly of magnates 
hekl at Ravenna* met Louis HI and Carlormui at this last fraternal • 

coUwpatm in Juw 880. The three sovereigns began by joining forces 
against Hugh of Lorraine* whose brother-in-law* Count Theobald, was 
defeated and compelled to take jxTuge in Provence* The allies then 
directed their efforts against the latter country* The Count of 
rn. m. * 


* 
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Mil con. who adhered to Ikwo, was forced to surrender, and the Caro- 
Ihiginn kings, pursuifig their advance wi thout encountering any resistance, 
laid siege to Vienn# where the usurper had fortified himself. The 
unlooked-for defection of Charles the Fat put a stop to the campaign. 
For a long time John VIII, compelled by the desertion of Boao to go 
back to the policy of an alliance with Germany, had been demanding 
the return of Charles to Italy, Suddenly abandoning the siege, the 
king again crossed the Alps in order to go to Rome and there tn receive 
the imperial crown from the hands of the Pope (February 881) while his 
cousins, unable to subdue Boso at once, returned to their dominion s t 
leaving the tn>k of blockading Vienne to the Duke of Burgundy, Richard 
the Justiciar* who was own brother* ay it happened # to the rebel king of 
Provence. Queen Ermengarde, who was defending the place, w ay obliged 
to surrender a few months later {September 882)+ 

Charles the Fit made no long stay at Rome. As early as February 881 
he took the pond leading northwards. It is true that the new r Empcmr 
made a fresh expedition into Italy at the end of the same year, though 
he got no farther than Ravenna. Hem the Pope came to meet him 
in order to try and obtain from him measures likely to protect the 
patrimony of St Peter from the attacks of the dukes of Spoleto. But 
the death of Look of Saxony (SO January 882) now recalled the Emperor 
to Germany, This event made Charles master of the whole Eastern 
Kingdom* for Car Ionian of Bavaria* who by an agreement mode m 
879 with Loiib hnd secured to the latter his whole inheritance* had 
died in 880. Cariamair* illegitimate son Armilf hail been by the terms 
of the same treaty forced to content himself with the duchy of Garinthin, 
Hugh of l^ormiiie, who still under pretext of claiming bis paternal 
heritage hod again been indulging in acts of brigandage, hnd been 
defeated by Louis some time lie fore his death and constrained to take 
refuge in Burgundy. 

In the Western Kingdom, Louis III of France had died of n fall 
from hb horse on 5 August 882. Carioman, summoned from Burgundy, 
received the magnates' oaths of fidelity at Quierxy and thus became 
the sole sovereign of the Western Kingdom, His brief reign is wholly 
taken up with fruitless struggles against the Northmen* On 12 December 
8H4 he also was carried off by an accident while out hunting. Louts 
the Stammerer's posthumous *un f Charles, known later as the Simple, 
wan by reasoh of his youth unfit to reign. Thus the Frankish nobles 
appended to ChArles the Fat, in whose hands were thus concent rated 
all the kingdoms which hail gone to make up the empire of Charles the 
Great. But the Emperor* though a man of piety and learning, was very 
for from possessing the Activity and vigour demanded by a position 
now more difficult than ever. For the ravages of the Northmen had re¬ 
doubled in violence during the precedipg yeans. Established permanently 
in Flondera, they took advantage of their situation to ravage at once wlwt 
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was formerly Lorraine and the kingdoms of the Elfft/md \\ e>L A victory 
gained over them at Thiou cm the Sombre by Loms of Saxony in 880, 
had led to no results, for in the same year they burnt Nimcguen, while 
another band made their way into Saxony, The Abbot .loscelm had in 
vain attempted to drive out those on the Scheldt* who from their fortified 
camp at Courtnu made pcrjjetual raids for pillage into the Western King¬ 
dom, Nevertheless! K mg Louis Til won over them at Siuacourt in Fonthieu 
a renowned victory, commemorated by a a popular song in cele¬ 

bration of it, in the German longtiage which has come dawn to us. \ ct 
it did nut hinder the Danes settled at Ghent from reachin g the valley of 
the MeiiHe and forming a new entrenched camp at Ebloo. During the 
winter of 881-88% they hurnt Liege, Toitgrcs, Cologne, Bonn, Stavelot, 
Priiin and A is, and took possession of TriSres. Walo, the Bishop of 
Meta, who with Bertulf, Archbishop of Treves, had put himself at the 
head of the defender*, was defeated and killed in April 883. At the 
jcvsembly held at Worms (May HH2), Charles the Fat* w ho was returning 
from Italy* determined to act with vigour, and gathered a numerous 
armv at the huud of which he placed to second his efforts two tried 
warriors* Armilf of Corinthia, and Henry, Count or Duke of Thuringia. 
But on the point of attacking the camp at Elsloo his courage failed. 
He fell Ijack an the dangerous method* already too often practised by 
the Camlrngiaiw, of negotiating with the invaders. Of their leaders 
(iodefrid (GuBrcftr) obtained Frisia as a fief on condition of receiving 
baptism, and Sigefrid (Bigri^r) was paid to withdraw. 

The chief part of the great Northman army then turned to attack 
the Western Kingdom. By the autumn they were ravaging it up to 
the gates of Rheirns, The aged archbishop, Hincmar, was forced to 
leave hiss metropolitan city and flee for refuge to Epertisy* where he died 
on 21 December HlS2. Car Ionian succeeded in checking the Dangs more 
than once on the honks of the Aisue and of the Vicogne, hut the 
invasion was not beaten off. Another fortified camp wan formed by 
the Northmen at Ctmde on the Scheldt The bands which came forth 
from it next year seized Amiens, and ravaged the district between the 
Seine and the Oise without meeting with resistance* Carloman was 
obliged to negotiate with them* and* thank* to the intervention of 
Sigdrid* he obtained a pledge that the hand in cantonments near 
Amiens should evacuate the Western Kingdom in consideration of the 
enormous sum of 12,000 pounds of silver $884). The engagement* 
moreover* was respected. The main part of the great Northman army 
crossed over to England* but other bauds [Massed into the kingdom of 
Lormine, and a party among them settled down behind the woods yid 
marches which cowed the site of the present tow n of Louvain. 

Such was the position of things at the time when Charles the Fat 
became sole ruler of the Enmesh Empire and the magnates of France 
and Lorraine came to do homage to their new sovereign at Gondreville 
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near Toul mid Ponthipn. The beginning of the reign was marked, besides, 
by sevend victories gained me r the Northmen who hod penetrated into 
Saxony, Other I wind* were defeated by Count Henry of Aknfflidft 
and Liutbcrt, Archbishop of Mayence* But Hugh of Lorraine had 
decided that the occasion was a good one for again putting forward 
his claim to his fathers kingdom, with the support of his brother-in-law, 
the Northman GoddHd. Count Henry, whose task it was to resist them, 
chose to employ treachery - Godefrid was imprudent enough to consent 
Lo ah interview in the course of which lie was assa^iiiated t and the 
Franks succeeded in inflicting a check on his leaderless troops. Hugh, 
being allured to Gondreville under pretext of negotiation also fell into 
an ambush, lie was blinded, tonsured, and immured in the Abbey 
of Ihriim, His skier, Gisda, Godefrids widow, was a little kter to 
die as Abbess of the Convent of Nivel lea. Thin partial success was, 
however, balanced by the defeat suffered in front uf Louvain by the 
army raised in Lorraine and in the Western Kingdom, Charles seemed 
indeed to be losing his interest in this unceasing war. At the assembly 
which he held at Frankfort at the beginning of the year 885, his only 
care seemed to be to procure the recognition of his illegitimate son 
Bernard's right hi succeed him. His wishes, however, were opposed 
by the magnates* Charles counted on the support of Pope Hadrian 111, 
the successor of John VIII who had been ay.^sinated in 884, hut 
Hadrian died 8 .July 8S5, and this event, forced the Emperor final!v 
to give up his project. The successor of the dead Pope, Stephen V, 
had been elected without consulting Charles the Fat, and so much 
sm the Emperor displeased that he thought it necessary to cross the 
Alpfi yet again. But he lingered in the north of the peninsula while 
h is confidential agent, the Arch-Chantttdlor Liutward, Bishop of Vercelli, 
went ij Rome to negotiate with the Pope. An outbreak of sedition 
nt Pavia nearly cost the Emperor his life, and he decided not to advance 
farther, but to take the rood for Gaul once more, whither be was recalled 
by the imperious necessity of residing the Northmen, 

(arlomaifs death hod liberated the bonds with whom he hud treated 
at Amiens from their pledge to rapect the Western Kingdom* I^rge 
numbers of the Northmen who hud crossed over into England came hack 
during the summer of 885 to rejoin their compatriots at Ixiuvam w ho, 
for their part, had got a* far pls the mouth of the Seine* Other com¬ 
pel if*. earning from the Lower Schejdt, joined them there. On 25 July 
they i«*ered Rouen, anrl their fleet* three hundred strong, carrying 
some forty thousand men, began to push up the Seine, A Neustrkn 
arrjiv which attempted to bar the way to the invaders was obliged to 
brat a retreat w ithout bAvitig- saccecded in defending the fortified bridge 
which Charles the Bald hod built at Pitres, and the great viking fleet, 
reinforced by Danes from the Loire, arrived before Paris on 24 Novem¬ 
ber, covering the river's surface for more than two leagues. The city 
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of Paria at this time did not extyml beyond the island of the Cite* Oil 
the right tank, however, and especially on the Icft,4ay the sulmrtas with 
their churches and abbeys Snint-Mcrn and tamt^Gcrmam FAuxerroLi 
to the north, Saint-Germain-des-Ffes and Saintc^Genevii?ve to the south, 
with the houses, gardens and vineyards surrounding them* Of course 
no wall enclosed these suburbs* The city Itself hud Ixeen without it rfim¬ 
parl in the days of Charles the Bald, since the Homan forUlimtions there 
as elsewhere had for long centuries fallen into ruins, 'llius the Dunes 
had on several occasions descended on the to wax and pillaged it without 
let or hindrance. The last uf their incursions dated from 8G6, But 
since then Paris hail made preparation for resistance. Under the super- 
in tendency of Odo, the count, son of Robert the Strong, helped by 
Tib hop Joseelin, the old wall hud been rebuilt 1 . Two bridges establishing 
ooiuuiUhk'utiun tatwren the island and hath tanks of the Seine tarred 
tta way to the viking ships. One Sigefrid, who seems to have been in 
command of the expedition, made a demand for himself and his 
followers af free access to the upper valley of the Seine, (Mo and 
Jifrci-lin refus'd, A general assault next morning was repulsed with loss, 
and the Northmen were obliged to undertake a formal siege. 

This lasted for long mouths, varied by attacks upon the bridges rind 
the works defending them on both tanks of the river, and also by 
pillaging expeditions into the neigh Ixmring districts. But the Parisians 
met the efforts of their assailants with indoimtable energy and endurance* 
On Ifi April SSii Jtisradm wid carried off by sickness, Odo tried u 
sortie in order to seek for reinforcements; it proved successful, juh! 
he inode use of his opportunity to sund pressing appeals to the Emperor 
and his counsellors, lie then for tlxe second time traversed the enemy 
lines to re-enter the besieged city. Meanwhile, Charles, on Ills return 
from 1 Laly, bad held a great assembly at Metz, and had then set nut, 
at a deliberate rate, to go to the succour of the Parisians leaving 
reached Quierzy he sent forward his best warrior Count Henry of 
Aleiunnniu, at the head of a detachment uf hh men. But in attempting 
to reconnoitre the enemy's cuinp t Henry fell, with his horse, into am 
uf the fosses dug by the besiegers and was killed {2H August)* His 
death threw a gloom over Ins followers, and the relieving detachment 
which he hud been leading fell hack. On 28 Oetotar the Emperor came 
up in person lie fore Paris, and the inhabitant* could see Ids army on 
the heights of Montmartre* But instead uf crushing the heathen between 
his troops and the city walls, Charles once more began negotiation^ with 
them. .Sigefrid consented to nose the siege, in return for a sum of 
seven hundred pounds in silver, and permission for his followers to go 
and winter in Burgundy* with the right to go up the Seine freely, 'lie 

1 At tlkz nil of tliu ninth century a fairly general movement took place to 
restore the walk uf cilien §n to uiwii« theta agnin^t a cmip^de-Burim of the Northman 
bands. 
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Fnmirnis, however, refused to agree to this last condition and to allow 
tlie viking vessel* to p *m under the fortified bridges which they had 
defended with so muqji valour, Thu Danes were obliged to draw their 
boats to land to get them above the city by the river bunk, but, none 
the less, they reached Burgundy, which they ravaged. Seas, in pirlieidar 
stood a .siege of sht months. 

In the meanwhile the Emperor fell sick and returned to Alsace, During 
the IjLster season he held an assembly at Waiblingeu near Stuttgart, at 
which was presents among others, Berengar, Marquee of Friuli, From 
thence he went to Ktrehcn in the Brrkgau* where he was sought out by 
Enfiengardej widow' of Boso ? with her young son Louis* Boso, an spite 
of tlie capture of Vienne and the efforts of the fiirolingiaii kings and their 
lieutenants, hail succeeded in iiiaintainiug his ground in the kingdom he 
had created for himself, and died unsubdued (11 January 8H7) + The son 
whom he left, Louis, was still almost a child when his mother brought 
him to the Emperor. Charles the Fat received him kindly, recognised his 
right to succeed hi® father, and even went through some kind of ceremony 
of adopting hiim But the young prince was not long to Ik benefited 
by his protection. The discontent of the magnate* with the Emperor, 
whom they accused of weakness and incapacity* and with the counsellor 
by whom he was chiefly guided, his chancellor Liutwanj, Bishop of 
Vercelli, grew greater every day. Charles endeavoured to placate them 
by dismissing his chancellor, but their dissatisfaction still continued 
tm diminished* and at the end of &&7 a revolt broke out, facilitated by 
Charles's illness and physical incapacity. The rebels, in an assembly 
held at Tribur near Darmstadt, formally deposed the Emperor. Ho 
returned to Nddingcn on the Danube near Constance, where he made 
a pitiable cud on IB January HSS t while his former vassals proclaimed in 
his rou|ii Anuilf of Carinthia, son of Carloxiiun of Bavaria, of illegitimate 
birth, it is true, but well known for bis warlike qualities, and, in the 
eves of the magnates, the only prince capable of defending the Empire, 

- or at least the kingdom of Germany, against the enemies threatening it 
■ * on every side. 

The depositiun of Llutrlcs the Fat marks the epoch of the lined 
, dismemberment of Lhe Empire of Charlemagne. Even contemporaries 
were conscious of this* “Then," said the laatbtriiigiafi chronicler, 
Hegiuo of Phi in, in a justly famous passage, “the kingdoms which had 
been subject to the government of Charles split up into fragments* 
breakthe bond which united them, and without waiting tor their 
natural lord, each one sought to create a king of its own, drawn from 
- within itself; which thing was the cause of long wars, not that there 

were lacking Frankish princes worthy of empire by their noble birth, 
their courage, and their wisdom, but because their equal itv in origin, 
dignity and power was a fresh cause % discord. None of them in fact 
win# sufficiently raised above the rest to make them willing to submit 
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In his authority* The West Franks elected as king 0du ? the valiant do 
fender of Paris. In Italy Berengar, Marquess of I nut, and Guy {Guidoh 
Duke of Spukto, contended for the crown. Louis pf Provenoe held the 
valley of the Rhone as far m Lynns. Finally* a new claimant-, the Wdf 
Rudolph, son of Conrad, Count of Auxcrre* already duke of 44 the duchy 
bevund the dura " comprising the dioceses of Geneva, Laiisuime and Sion, 
claimed the ancient kingdom of Lorraine, without* however, succeeding 
in building up snore than, a 44 kingdom of Burgundy,” restricted to the 
Helvetian pagt and the countries which formed the ancient diocese of 
Besufom 

The expressions used by Regino must not, however, 1>e understood 
too literally. The kings whom the new nations 11 drew from within 
themselves ^ were all of the Australian race and had their origin in 
Fraiicia, their families having been for hardly more than two or three 
generations settled in their new counties. The dismemberment, which 
began under Louis the Pious and was finally consummated in 8HH, was 
by no means caused bv a reaction of the different nations within the 
Cnrolingian Empire against the political and administrative unity im¬ 
posed by Charles the Great. The building up of new nationalities may 
have been laigelv the wort of the chance* of the various partitions which 
had taken place since the Treaty of Verdun. Nevertheless the fact Hint 
Louis the German and his heirs had as their portion the populations 
of Teutonic speech* and Charles the Bald and Ids successor* those of the 
Romance language, no doubt accentuated such amsdowiwtss as these 
peoples might have of their individuality, a consciousness further 
strengthened by the antagonism between the sovereign*. Italy, on 
the other hand, hud long been accustomed to live under a king of its 
own, a little uuiside the sphere of the other Frankish kingdoms. Ik-*ides 
these more remote causes* we must bear in mind the need which each 
fraction of the Empire felt of having a protector, on effective head to 
organise resistance against the Slavs, the Bormcens or the Northmen, A 
single Emperor must often be at too great a distance from the point 
at which danger threateued. ** The idea of the Empire, the idea of the 
Frankish kingdom recedes into the background, and gives place to an 
attachment to the more restricted country of one's birth, to the race 
to which one belongs 1 " Under the influence of geographical situation 
and of language, or even through the chances of political alliances, new 
groups had been formed, and each of these placed at its head the man 
bc*t fitted to defend it against the innumerable enemies who fyt half 
a century had been devastating all parts of the Empire. 

In. spite of this separatist movement, the kinglets (rrgWi) wA up in 
888 still attributed a certain supremacy to Amu If as the last repnseiita- 
live of the Carol iugian family. Odo sought his presence at Karras in 

1 (L Mociud. Du r6h fapperifmn de* t&x* dun* ta dittefafrm dt f Empire 
tnrtiiuigitn, p, 13, 
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uitler to place himself under bin protection (August SS8) before going 
to llheims to rmLjve the crown of Western Francio, At Trent, 
Ucrengar alsu took ,up the attitude of a vassal in order to obtain from 
Amulf the recognition of his Italian kingship, Rodolph of Burgundy 
yielded to the threat of an expedition to lx sent against him, and came 
anil inode his submission at Itatisbw. A little latier, at Worms, it was 
the turn of young Louis of Provence (894). Doubtless no homage 
strictly so called was performed, such as would establish between Arnulf 
and the neighbouring sovereigns a relation of positive vassalage with 
the reciprocal obligations it entailed. There was, however, a ceremony 
analogous to that of homage, and the recognition of a kind of over- 
lordship belonging, at any rate in theory, to the King of Germany. 
Thus between Amulf and the rulers of tlie states which liad arisen from 
the dismemberment of the ('lurolington Empire peace seemed jucured, 
but it was less safe against enemies from without and against revolts 
on the part of the German magnates. Though in 88U Amulf had 
received an embassy from the North men bearing puciHc messages, the 
struggle Inid begun regain in 801, The Dimes Jiad invaded Lorraine 
and had inflicted on Count Arnulf mid Archbishop Suncferold of Mayeuce 
tbe Woody defeat of Iji Gueulc (2G June) balanced, it is true, by tbe 
success won by King Amulf in tbe same year on the hoiks of the 1)vie. 
On tlie other hand, the struggle against the Moravian kingdom founded 
by a prince named Sviitopluk (Zwcutibold) was going on amidst dtema- 
Lious of success and failure, in 89tl Amulf, with the assistance of the 
Slovene duke Bras lav, led a successful expedition against the Moravians, 
hut he bad been imprudent enough to coll to his aid a troop of Hun. 
gurlmis. thus, aa it were, pointing out to the Magyar immigrants from 
Asia the road into the kingdom of Germany which a few years Jatcr 
was to lime such a fearful experience of them. Two years later (894) 
the death of Sviitopluk led to the recognition of. Arnulfs authority 
by his two sons, Moimir and Svatupluk II, and the civil war which 
before long broke out between them enabled the Franks to intervene 
successfully in Moravia, But like Charles the Fat, Amulf was haunted 
by tbe dream uf wearing the imperial crown. At the opening of his 
reign tbe fear of a revolt among the discontented magnates of Swabia 
Inul alone prevented him from responding to the appeals made to him 
by Cupe Stephen V (890). Events in Italy iiuw offered him the oppor 
tulaity of renewing fits uLt^nijits in that ijuarter* 

Xti L> two rfvals, Guy .uni Ikrengar, who after the deposition of 
dairies the Fat disputed for the crown of Italy, were each recognised 
“ ki ‘.g by a certain number of adherents, A truce had Wu areuigvJ 
between them up to the beginning of the year 889. They used this 
respi te merely to sec k Support i a foreign cuuntries. Be rei igar* for tw«itv 
year> the faithful ally of the Eastern Oyrelingians, received reinforcement 
from Germany. Guy, after an unsuccessful attempt to secure for himself 
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the crown of the Western Kingdom* had recruited contingent* in the 
district of Burgundy round Dijon* which was his 'native land. The 
Italian lords again took aide* with one coinpctitov or the other* with 
the exception of the most powerful of them all* Adalbert, Marquess of 
Tuscany* ivho contrived to maintain a prudent neutral Sty, War then 
broke out afresh. A bloody battle—a rare event in the ninth century— 
in which some 7000 men fought on either ride was waged for a whole 
day on the banks of the Trebbia, Iterengar, thoroughly ivomted, was 
forced to retreat beyond the Po* where Verorm f Cremona and Brescia 
still remained faithful to him* and to abandon the struggle with Guy, 

The latter seem* not to have troubled himself to follow up his enemy's 
flight. His victory gave him possession of the palace of Favia, that is* 
of the capital of the Italian kingdom. In the middle of February 889, 
he held a great assembly of bishops there, to whom he solemnly promised 
that church property and right** should be respected and maintained, 
and that the plundering niids and usurpations of the magnates should 
be put down. Then the prelates declared him king* and bestowed on 
him the royal unction* 

For more than half a century* the supreme title of Emperor had 
seemed to be bound up with the possession of Italy- Guy therefore 
approached Pope Stephen V, with w hom he had hitherto been on good 
terms, with a demand for the imperial crown, Stephen* however, was 
not anxious to add to the power of the house of 8 pole to, always a 
menace to the papacy. A more distant Emperor seemed to offer a 
fairer prospect of safety. He therefore sent a private summons to Annilf. 

But us the latter was unable to leave Germany, Stephen V was compelled 
(1 1 February 891) to proceed to the consecration of Guy as Emperor, His 
wife, Agedtrude, was crowned with him* and their sun* Lambert, received 
the title of king and joint-Emperor. Adalbert of Toscany now revived 
on making his utile in I submission to the nevr ruler, Berengar alone 
persisted in refusing to recognise him* and maintained his independence 
in his old domain, the March of Friuli. He even retained some supporters 
outside its limits who objected to Guy's Burgundian origin and reproached p # 
him with the favour which be shewed to certain of his compatriots who 
had followed him from beyond the Alps*, such as Anscar {Anscarius}, # 

on whom he bestowed the March of Ivren, Nevertheless the new 
Emperor* in the beginning of May 891* held a great plaritum at Pavia, 
at which* to satisfy the demands of the prelates, he promulgated a long 
capitulary enacting the measures necessary to protect church pr^serty* 

On the same occasion* iinijcius, no doubt* to secure the support of the 

clergy* he made numerous grants to the bishops* * 

In September Stephen V died. His successor was the Bishop of 
Porto* Fonnosus* an energetic man, but one whose energy had gained 
him many enemies- In particular he seems to have been on bad tcrtiu 
witli Guy, and doubtless considered an Italian Emperor a danger to the 
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Holy See. He therefore made? a fresh appeal io Amidf. The King of 
Germany did not come in person t but be sent bis illegitimate fton, 
Zwentibbld, to whoa, he entrusted the task of a restoring order ^ beyond 
the Alps with the asristance of Ilerengar of Friuli. Zw-cntiIsold allowed 
himself to be daunted or bribed by Guy, and returned to Germany 
without haring acctmi pi billed anything (89 S)l At the lieginning of the 
next year (894) Amulf resolved to make a descent into Italy himself 
He carried Bergamo by assault, and massacred the garrison. Intimidated 
bv this example, Milan and Pavia opened their gates* and the majority 
of the magnates joined in inking the oath of fidelity to Arnulf. The 
latter, however t went no further than Piacenza, whence he turned 
homewards, But on his way Iwiek he found the road barred dose to 
Ivrea by the troops of the Marquees An sear, swelled by a contingent 
sent by Hodolpb, King »f Burgundy. Amulf, however, succeeded in 
forcing a passage and turned his arms against Rodolph, but without 
gaining any advantage, as the enemy look refuge fit the mountains. 
ZwentiboM waa placed at the head of a fresh expedition against the 
rfgmtiri Jtircrisc, but was no more successful. 

In a word, the brief irrupt ion of Amulf into Italy had doM nothing 
to alter the situation. Guy remained Emperor* Hut just as he was 
about to resume his struggle with Berengar, an attack of haemorrhage 
earned him off* His successor was his son Lambert who had already 
been his colleague in the government But Lambert was young and 
devoid of energy or authority. Disorder broke out mure fiercely than 
ever, and in the autumn of 895 Furtnosus again sent a p r e ssing appeal 
to Amulf. Again the king of Germany set out, and on this occasion 
pushed on to Home. But the population wils hostile to him. The 
resistance wilr organised by Agdtttfide, Guy's widow, an energetic 
Lomt^id of Bene van to. Amulf was obliged to cany the city by assault. 
In Fcbmaiy 896 Formofftta crowned him Emperor in the basilica of 
St Peter, and a few days later the Homans were compelled to bike the 
oath of fidelity to him H But his success was to be .short-1 ived* Agcl- 
trude, who had taken refuge in her duchy of Spolcto, held out there in 
the name of Lambert dust m he was about to fend an expedition 
against her, Amulf fell rick. Thereupon he gave up the struggle and 
took the road back to hss dominions, where, moreover, other disturbanee^ 
railed for his presence. Once he had gone, Ijnubcrt lost no time in 
reappearing in I’a'ia, where he again exercised royal power. He aUn 
got p. laeaskm of Milan in spite of the resistance of Manfred, the count 
whom Amulf haul placed there, and again began hostilities with Beretignr. 
%it the two rivals soon agreed upon a treaty, guaranteeing to Berengar 
tlie district north of the Po and cast of the Adda. 

All tlie rest of Italy was left to Lambert, who again entered Rome 
with Ageltnidc in the beginning of 8&*. Forraiwis had died on i April 
89fi. After the brief pontificate of Boniface VI which lasted only a 
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fortnight, the Romans hid elected Stephen VII.- This Pope was; a 
personal enemy of For moans mid, perhaps in Cn-opcAtlon with Lambert, 
undertook to indict his detected predecessor witlf a horrible travesty 
of the fornix of law*. He corpse of Form until—if im almost contem¬ 
porary tradition is to be credited—was dragged from its tomb and 
dot heel in its pontifical vestments and a siimilnenmi of a judicial 
trial mts gone through, Accused of having infringed canonical rules 
by hi* translation from Porto to Rome* of having violated an oath 
taken tn John VIII never to re-enter Rome* and, as a matter nf course, 
condemned, the dead Pope 1 * body was stripped of its vestments and cast 
into the Tll>er. All the acts of Fnrmosu.% in particular the ordinations 
performed by him, were declared null and void. This sinister con¬ 
demnation brought about a revulsion of feeling, although opinion had 
been generally somewhat hostile to Formosa A revolt broke out in 
Rome* Stephen VH was made prisoner and strangled; some months of 
confusion followed until finally, the election of John TX (June 898} 
restored some measure of quiet- in agreement with Lambert, the new 
Pope took steps tn pacify opinion. The judgment pronoumad against 
Formosu* was annul Jed* anti the priest* who had been deposed as having 
been ordained by him wen* restored, A synod, held at Rome, busied 
itself with measures to secure the good government of the Church and , 
the observance of canonical rule, The prescribed form for the election 
of a supreme Pontiff wm again laid down; the choice was to be made 
by the clergy of Home with the assent of the people and nobles in the 
presence of an oflicial delegated by the Emperor A great assembly 
held by Lambert at Ravenna also made provision for the safety of 
Church property and for the protection of freemen against the oppres¬ 
sions exercised by the counts. Rut on 15 October 898 the young king 
lost his life through a hunting accident. Lambert left no heii and 
Bcremgar profited by the situation to make himself nutter of the 
kingdom of Italy without striking a blow. By 1 December Agritmde 
herself acknowledged him, receiving from him a deed confirming her in 
possession of her property. With the accession of Berengnr a new period 
begins in the history of Italy, not less disturbed than the preceding one, 
but almost entirety unconnected with the Caroliugion Empire and the 
Kings of Germany. 

Un his return from Italy in 39 J? Amtilf was also to find in the 
western part of his dominions « situation of considerable difficulty. 
At the diet of Worms in 895, resuming a project which the apparition 
of Ids great vassals hoii foreed him to lav aside in the preceding year, 
he hail caused his sou Zwentiboid to be proclaimed King of Lorrajn* 
ZwentihoJd was a bmve and active prince, often entrusted by his father 
with the command of military expeditions Amulf hoped by this means 
to protect Lorraine against [lossiWe attempts by the rulers of Burgundy 
or of the Western Kingdom, and at the same time to maintain prdcr, 
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which was often disturbed by the rivalry of two hostile dans who wen? 
contending for moiety in the country, that of Count Rcginar, irmc- 
curatelv called the ^ Long-necked and that of Count Matfrid. But 
with regard to the hitler object T Zwaitibold, who was of a violent and 
hasty tcnijier* seems to have been but little fitted to play the pirt of 
h pacificator. It not lung liefnre he had given offence to the greater 
part of the magnates. At the assembly of Worms {May 897) Amnlf 
seemed for a moment to have restored peace between the King of 
Lorraine and bis counts. But no later than next year disorder broke 
out afresh. Reginar, whom Zweutibold was attempting to deprive of 
his honours made an appeal to Charles the Simple, who advanced as far 
ns the neighbourhood of Auda-Chapdle. Thunks to the help of Franco, 
the Bishop of Lk j gc\ Zwentibold succeeded in organising a resistance 
sufficiently formidable to induce Charles to make peace and go hack 
to his own kingdom* 

The death of Amnlf (November nr December 8!)9) heightened the 
confusion- He left a son, Louis the Child, bom in 893, whose right 
to the succession had t*een acknowledged by the assembly at Tribur 
(897). On 4 February 900, an assembly at Forchheim in East Franconia 
proclaimed him King of Germany. 8orae time afterwards in Lorraine 
the party of Matfrid, with the support of the bishops who resented the 
diffiolnte life of Zwentibold and the favour shewn by him to persons 
of low condition, abandoned their sovereign and appealed to Louis the 
Child. Zw r cntibold was killed in an encounter with the rebels on Hu? 
litnnks of the Meuse: (18 August 900)- Loizh remained until his death 
titular King of Lorraine, where he several times made his appearance, 
but where feudal ism of the strongest type was developing. A few years 
later, civil war again brake out between Matfrid’s family ami the Frankish 
CounJ Gehhard, on whom Louis had conferred the title of Duke and the 
government of Lorraine, Nor did affairs proceed much better in the 
other pari* of the kingdom, to judge by the few and meagre chronicler 
of the time. Outside, Louis had no longer the means of making good 
any chum upon Italy, where Xdxtiis of Provence was contending with 
Jkrengnr for the imperial crown. Germany itself was wasted by the 
feuds betw ee n the rival Franconian houses of the Cotiradius and Ikhei)* 
berg. The head of the latter, Adalbert, in 90G defeated and killed 
Conrad the Old, bend of the rival family, but being himself made 
prisoner by the king's officers, he was accused of high treason and 
execut'd in the same year (9 September), But the most terrible scourge 
uf Germany was that of the Hungarian invasions. It was in 892 that 
yie Hungarian*, a people of Finnish origin who had been driven from 
their settle meats between the Don and the Dnieper, made their first 
appearance in Germany as the allies of Amu If in a war against the 
Moravians, A few year* later they tsLiblisbed the in selves permanently 
on the banks of the Theism In 900 a 1wul of them, returning from 
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ft plundering expedition into Italy, made its way into BavarS^ ravaged 
the country and carried off a rich booty. The defdat of another band 
by the Margrave Liutpold and Bishop Richer of Passau, as well as the 
construction of the fortress of Ensburg, intendefi to sen e as a bulwark 
against them, were insufficient to keep them in check. Thenceforth not 
a year passed without some part of I/mis a kingdom being visited by 
these bold horsemen, skilled in escaping from the more heavily urn Led 
German troops, before whom they were wont to retreat-, gal ling them as they 
went, with flights of arrows, and at a little distance forming up again 
and continuing their ravages. In 901 they devastated Corinth ia. In 906 
they twice ravaged Saxony* Next year they inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the Bavarians, killing the Margrave Liutpold. In 906 it was the turn of 
Saxony and Thcnjngia, in 909 that of Atemannia, On their return, 
however* Duke Amulf the Bod of Bavaria indicted a reverse uj>on them 
on the Rott, but hi 910 they, in their turn, defeated near Augsburg the 
numerous army collected by Louis the Child. 

it was in the autumn of the following year (911) that the life of this 
last representative of the Eastern Carolingians came to an end at the 
age of barelv eighteen. He w ns buried in the Church uf St Emuimuu 
at Ratisbon. In the early days of November the Frankish, Saxon, 
Alcinannian, and Bavarian lords met at Foret the im and elected ax king k 
Cun rad, Duke of Franconia, a man of Frankish race, and noble birth, 
renowned for his valour. Thus prince's reign was hardly more fortunate 
than that of his predecessor* Three expeditions in succession {&12-913) 
directed against Charles the Simple did not avail to drive the Went cm 
King out of Rudolph, King of Burgundy, even took advantage 

of the opportunity to scire upon Basle. Besides this* the Hungarians, 
in spite of their defeat on the Inn at the hands uf Duke Amulf of 
Bavaria in 913, continued their ravages in Saxony, Thuringia and 
Swabia. In 917 they traversed the whole uf the southern part of the 
kingdom of Germany* plundered Baste and even penetrated into Alsace. 
On the other hand, domestic discords still went on, and the chief* of the 
na-icent feudal principalities were in a state of perpetual war either with 
one another or with the sovereign* One of the most powerful vassals 
about the king, Erchanger, the Count Palatine, had in 916 raised the 
standard of revolt. Restored to favour for a .short time in consequence 
of the energetic help he gave to Duke Amulf in tlie struggle with the 
Hungarian*, he lust no time in gcving fresh offence to Conrad by 
attacking one of hi* most influential counsellors Solomon, Rislesp of 
Constance, whom he even kept for some days a prisoner. The sentence 
of banishment pronounced on him iti consequence did not prevent Imp 
from continuing to keep the held with the help of his brother Berthold 
and Count Burchaitl, or from defeating the royal troops next year by 
Wahlwies near I/ike Constance. *To get the better of him Conrad was 
obliged to have him arrested fur treason at the assembly of Hohen Aljhtim 
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in Swabia and executed a Few weeks Inter with his brother HerthoM 
(21 January 917). t But une of the rebels, Count Burchaid, succeeded 
in maintaining poosovdon of Swrnbia. Conrad Whs hardly more successful 
with regard to his other great va&sals. One of the most powerful, Henry 
of Saxony, gave signs from the very beginning of the reign of a hostile 
temper 1 toward* the new sovereign which manifested itself in 915 by an 
open rebellion, marked by the defeat of the expeditions ltd against the 
rebel by the Margrave Evemrd, brother of Conrad,imd by the king himself* 
In Bavaria, Duke Aroulf had also revolted ill 914* Temporarily 
wonted, and obliged to take refuge with his former foes, the Hungarian*, 
he had re-np[)cartd next year in his duchy- He was forced to submit 
and to surrender Ratislxm* but he took up the struggle afresh a little 
later (917) and again became master of the whole of Bavaria. 

round and the magnates both lay and ecclesiastical who hud 
remained loyal to him held u great assembly at Hohen Altheim in 916 
“ to strengthen the royal power,** when the severest penalties were 
threatened against any who should “conspire against the life of the 
king, take part with his adversaries or attempt to deprive him of the 
government of the kingdom.* When Conrad ended his short reign 
(23 December 919), rerommending the magnates to choose as his successor 
his former enemy, Henry of Saxony, he was in a posit ion to testify that 
the magnates lutd seldom done anything else than transgress the precepts 
kid down at Hohen Altheim. To split up the realm into great feudal 
principalities blinded down from father to son and owning little or no 
obedience to a sovereign always in theory elective, — this was the con¬ 
stantly increasing evil from which Germany was to suffer throughout tin? 
whole of the Middle Ages, 

The appearance of tribal dukes was not a mere outhuntt of disorder. 
LocaJ lenders undertook the defence neglected by the central power, and 
so duchies*, founded upon common race and memories, appeared and grew 
apart in reaction against Frankish hegemony. In Saxony, left to itself, 
the liudolting Bruno headed from tiSQ the warfare against Danes and 
Wends. Bavaria, troubled by Hungarians, found a Duke in Annilf 
c* 907. Franconia, less harassed and more loyal to the Carol ingimis, 
lacked traditions of unity, but in Conrad, the future king, Coumdins 
of the west triumphed over Babeiibcrgur rivals in the east. In Lorraine, 
the Corolingian homeland, even less united, Hegittu (n grain .bun of the 
Emperor Lothar 1) became Duke. Swabia found, under King Conrad J, 
a DuM in Bmclrard* Thus everywhere, as local unity met local needs, 
din^ol dynasties arose. 

r * Tbo riiroiiklcrs of a later period ejtpkm tills by relating thmX Connu? hod owed 
bis crown only to iU refusal by (Jtto> father of Henry, but the fact U duubtfuL 




CHAPTER IV. 


FRANCE, THE LAST CAROL!NGIANS AND THE 
ACCESSION OF HUGH CAPET. (8S8-98X) 

Dferajmso by Charles the Fat, cm whom, through ft strange illusion, 
they haul fixed all their hopes, the West-Frants in 887 again found 
themselves us much at ft loss to choose a king ns they liad fieen at the 
death of Carloumii in 88L The feeling of attachment to Ihe Carolingian. 
house, whose exclusive right to the throne seemed to have been formerly 
hallowed* as it were* by Pope Stephen II, was still so strong, especially 
among the clergy, that the problem might well appear almost insoluble. 

It was out of the question indexed, to view as u possible sovereign 
the young Cliftries the Simple, the posthumous child of LuuL 11, the 
Stum merer. Even Folk, Archbishop of Rhein] ^ who was Inter to Imj 
his most faithful supporter, did not hesitate to admit that ** in the face 
of the fearful dangers with which the Normans threatened the kingdom 
it would have b tm imprudent to fix upon him them" Nor, at the first 
moment, did anyone seem inclined towards Arnnlf, illegitimate son uf 
Curiumim and grandson of Louis, the German, whom the East-Frank^ - 
htul recently, in November 887, put in the place of Charles the Fat. 

In this .state of uncertainty* all eyes would naturally turn towards 
Odo (Etides), Count of Paris, whose distinguished conduct when, shortly 
before, the Normans luid laid siege to hU capital, seemed to mark him 
out to all as the man best capable uf defending the kingdom. Son of 
Robert the Strong, Odo, then aged between twenty-live and thirty, had, 
by tile death of Hugh the Abbot (IS May 88fl) s ju*t entered into pos¬ 
session of the March of Neustria which had born ruled by his father 
Beneficiary of the rich abbeys of Saint-Martin of Tours, Connery, 
Villeluiu and Mnrinoutier, fts well its Count of Anjou, Ulois, Tours and 
Paris, and heir to the prapomkratiug influence which Hugh the Abbot 
had acquired in the kingdom, in Odo the hour seemed to lmve brought 
furth the mail. He was proclaimed king by M strong party, consisting 
mainly of Neustriau% and crow p ued at Compiegoe on 29 February &S8 
by Walter, Are! i bishop of Sens. 

Nevertheless, he was far from having gained the support of all sections. 
To the people of Frttncia it seemed a hardship to .submit to this 
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Neustrian, “a stranger tu the royal race,” whose interests differed widely 
from theirs. The Jpading spirit iti this party of opposition was, from 
the outset, Fulls, Archbishop of Hheims. 

from at least the time of Hinemar, the Archbishop of Hheixus, 
“ 1 ’rinta te among pH mates,” had been one of the most conspicuous personages 
in the kingdom. The personal ascendancy of Fulk, who came of a noble 
family, was considerable t we find him openly rebuking Richildo, widow of 
Charles the Bald, who was leading an irregular life, and it was he who in 
885 acted as the spokesman of the nobles when Charles the Fat was 
invited to enter the Western Kingdom; again it was he who for the 
next twelve years was to be the head of the Carol!nginit [iarty in France. 
Although on the deposition of Charles the Fat, Fulk had for a moment 
played with the hope of raising to the throne his kinsman, Guy, Duke 
of Spoleto, a member of a noble Australian family perhaps related to the 
Carolingians’, he now no longer hesitated to apply to Anmlf, just an 
three years before he had applied to Charles the Fat, Accompanied by 
two or three of his suffragans, he travelled to Worms (.Tune 888) to 
acquaint him with the position of aflhirs, the usurpation of Odo. the 
youth of diaries the Simple, the dangers threatening the Western 
Kingdom, and the claims which he (Amulf) might make to the 
succession. Hut Amulf, hearing at this juncture that Odo f< hod just 
covered himself with glory" by inflicting^ at Montfaucon in the Argon nc, 
a severe defeat upon the Northmen (24 June 888), preferred negotiations 
with the "usurper." To emphasise his own position of superiority, as 
successor to the Emperor, he summoned him to Worms, where Odo 
agreed to hold his crown of him. This was a fresh affirmation of the 
unity of the Empire of Charlemagne and lamia the Pious without the 
imperial title, but at the same time it gave a solemn sanction to the 
kingship of Odo. 

Efeti within his dominions, opposition to Odo gradually gave wav. 
Several of his opponents, mm mg them Baldwin, Count of Flan d ere, hiid 
. submitted. But Fulk did not allow himself to be won over. Though 
he had feigned to be reconciled (November 888), he was merely deferring 
action till fortune should change sides. For this be had not long to 
wait. The victory of Mont Won proved to be a success which led to 
nothing; the king was forced in 880 to purchase the retreat of a North¬ 
man band ravaging the neighbourhood of Paris, and to allow another 
to escape next year at Guerbigny near Noyon, and was foully surprised by 
the pirates at Wallers, near Valenciennes, in 891 and routed in the 
Vermondois. Several of the lords who had rallied to his cause were 
beginning to atauidon him: Baldwin, Count of Handera, himself had 
nf,sed the standard of revolt (892). Fulk cleverly contrived to draw 
together all the discontented and to rally tliem to the cause of Charles 
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the Simple, The latter, only eight years old in 887* was now thirteen. 
There were still nearly two years to wait for his iimpurity which, in the 
Caroliiigian family* was fixed at fifteen, but the A nh bishop of It helms 
boldly pointed out 44 that at least he had reached an age when he could 
adopt the opinions of those w ho gave him good counsels.'' A plot 
set on foot, and on £8 January 893, while Odo was on an expedition 
to Aquitaine, Charles was crowned in the basilica of Saint Kemi at 
Rhevms. 

Without loss of time, Fulk wrote to the Pope and to Amolf to 
put them in possession of the drannatances and to justify the course 
he liad taken. Amulf was not hard to convince* when once his own 
pre-eminence was recognised by the new king. Hut he avoided com¬ 
promising himself by embracing too zealously the cause of either of the 
candidates, und thought it better policy to pose o* the sovereign arbiter 
of their dispute*. Before long, moreover* Charles, having reached the 
end of his resource* and being gradually forsaken by the majority' of his 
partisans, was reduced to negotiate* first on an equal footing* then as 
a repentant reheL At the beginning of 897, Odo agreed to pardon 
hiiu> and Charles having presented himself to acknowledge him as king 
and lord, L4 he gave- him a part of the kingdom* and promised him even 
more," These few enigmatic words convey all this information we have 
as to the position created for Charles. What followed shewed at least 
the meaning of hi^ rival's promise. Odo having soon afterwards fallen 
siL-k at Ijh Fere, on the Oise, and feeling his end near* begged the lords 
who were about him to recognise Charles ils their king. 

After his death, which took place on I January 898, the son of 
Louis the Stainmerer was in fact ucclaimed on all hands; even Odo^s 
own brother* Roliert, who had succeeded as Count of Paris* Anjou, 
Blois, and Touraine* and ruled the whole of the March of Nci^tria* 
defeated for him. 

It thus appeared that after what was practically an interregnum 
peace might return to the French kingdom. But Charles was devoid of 
the skill to conciliate his new' subjects. His conduct* despite his 
surname, the Simple, does not seem to have lacked energy or deter¬ 
mination ; his fault* were rather, it would seem, those of imprudence 
and presumption. 

The great event of his reign was the definitive establishment of the 
Northmen in France, or rather, the placing of their settlement along the 
lower Seine on a regular footing. One of their chiefs, the Unions 
Hollo* having been repulsed before Paris and again before Chartres* 
Charles profited by the opportunity to enter into negotiations with hiirn 
An interview took place in 911 at St-Clair-sur-Epic* on the highroad 
from Paris to Rouen. Rollo made his submission, contented to accept 
Christianity, and received m a ti<*f the counties of Rouen, Lisieux and 
Evreux with the country lying between the rivers EptO and Break and 
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the i>ea. It was an ingenious method of putting m end to the Scandi¬ 
navian incursions ff am that quarter 1 . 

But it was c&pqrial 1 v on the eastern frontier of the kingdom that 
Charles was able to givo free scope to his enterprising spirit. The 
subjects of Zwentibdd, King of Lorraine^ an illegitimate son of the 
Emperor Arrmlf, had in B98 revolted against him. Charles, called in 
by u party among them, obtained some successes, but before long had 
beaten a retreat. But when in September 911 Louis the Child, King of 
the Germany who in 900 had succeeded in getting possession of the 
kingdom of Lurmbcs died leaving no children, Cli&ries saw tliat Lbe 
moment had come for more decisive interference. Cun rod,, Duke of 
Franconia, Louies successor in Germany* belonged to a family unpopular 
in Lorraine; Charles, on the contrary, as a Carolingiait, could cum it 
upon general sympathy As early as November he was recognised by 
the Lorraine its as king, and as soon os peace was secured on his western 
border he was able, without encountering any difficulties, to come and 
take possession of his new kingdom, Wc Hud him already there by 
1 January 912, and thenceforward he seems to shew a marked preference 
for dwelling there. He defended the country against two attacks by 
Conrad, King of the Germans, and forced his successor, Henry I, to 
recognisc the rightfidnesx of his authority in an interview which he 
had with him on a raft midway in the lihiue at Bunn on 7 November 
*921+ His jkj wer, Imth m France and Lorraine, seemed to lie firmly 
established. 

Thin was an ill llsEoii. For some Lime already discontent had been 
secretly fermenting in the western part of France; the Neustrians were 
doubtless irritated at seeing the king's exclusive preference for the lords 
of Lorraine. What fanned their resentment to fury was seeing him 
take as Ills confidential adviser a Lorminer of undistinguished birth 
named Ilagano. In the first place, between 917 nud 919, they re¬ 
fused to join the royal to repel a Hungarian invasion, and in 922, as 
Hogano continued to grow- in favour, and great benefices and rich 
* * abbeys were still heaped upon him, they broke into open revolt, Robert, 

Marques* of Neustrin* brother of the late king, Odo, was at the head of 
the insurgents, and on Sunday, SO June 922, he was crowned at 
Rheims by Walter, Archbishop of Sens, 

As a crowning misfortune, Charles, at that moment, lost his most 
faithful supporter. Herrf, Archbishop of Rheinia, who bad .succeeded 
Fulk jn 900 and Inid boldly undertaken bis kings defence against the 
revolted lords, died on 2 July 922, and King Robert contrived to secure 
B the arehbishopric of Khelms, nominating to it one of his creatures, the 

Archdeacon Seulf Charles gathered an army composed ehieHv of 
Lurrainers, and on 15 June 9!£3 ofiercd battle to Iris rival near SoUon*, 


* 


1 For a detailed Account see infra* chop. mm. 
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Robert fell m the light, hut Charles wjis put to the rout, and attempted 
in vain to win back a section of the insurgents to side, 1 he Duke 
of Burgundy, Raoul (Raduif)* son-in-law of King*Robert, and, nert 
to the Marquess of Nenstriu, one of the most powerful nobles in the 
kingdom, was crowned king on Sunday, 13 .July 9SS, at the Church of 
St Medard at Soissons by the same Archbishop \\ alter of Sens who 
had already officiated at the coronations of Otlo and of Robert 1 ! 

Char Infs position was most serious- Still it was far from being 
desperate; besides the kingdom of Lorraine which still held to him, he 
could count upon the fidelity of Duke Rollons Normans mid of the 
Aq niton inns. He completed his own ruin by fulling into the trap set 
for him by King Raoul’s brother-in-law, Herliert, Count of Vennaiidok 
The latter gave hint to understand that he had left the CaroLingiaii 
party against his will, but that an opportunity now offered to repair his 
fault and that Charles should join him as quickly aft possible with only 
a small escort so as to avoid arousing suspicion. His envoys vouched on 
oath far his good faith, Charley went uiisUspkiomly to the place of 
meeting and was made prisoner, being immured first in the fortress of 
Chateau-Thierry, then in that of Ferotlllfc. 

Rut the agreement bctw r ecn the new king and the nob left did not 
last long, Herbert of Voriaandois, who in making Charles prisoner 
seems to liave mainly in tended to supply himself with a weapon which 
could be used against Raoul,, began by laying hands on the archbishopric 
of Rhdms, causing his little son Hugh, aged five, to tie elected successor 
to Seulf (9£5); lie then attempted to secure the county of L*on for 
another of Ids sons, Gdo (92!)* As Raoul protected, he took Charles 
from his prison and caused William Longsword, son of Kollo, Duke of 
Normandy, to do him homage; then to keep up the odious force, he 
brought the Carolingian to Rheinis, whence he vigorously pressed his 
prisoner's rial ms upon the Pope, Finally* in 928, he got [iossess!on of 
Laoiu 


1 For tin- saktr of dearness in the rn ktiAiv* we give here the genealogy of thn 
d^cendantfl of BoWt the Strong, duwii to Hugh Capet: 
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The death of Charles the Simple in his prison at Pennine (7 Oct, 
9S9) deprived Herbert of a formidable weapon always at hand, and 
Raoul having short* v afterwards won a brilliant victory at Lining?* over 
the Normans of the Loire, seemed stronger than ever. 

Hie Aipii Ionian nobles recognised Raoul as king, and on the death 
of Hollo, Duke of Normandy, his son and successor, William Long- 
sword, came and did homage to him, while for a time his authority was 
acknowledged even in the Lyonnais and the Viennois, both ut that period 
forming port theoretically of the kingdom of Burgundy. Herbert of 
\ crniomlois still held out, hut Raoul got the better of him; entering 
Rheiins by the strong hand he promoted to the nrehepiscopal throne 
the monk Artaud (Artald) in place of young Hugh (Sldl), and with 
the help of his brother-in-law Hugh the Great, son of the late King 
Robert, he waged an unrelenting war against Herbert, burning hi* 
strongholds, and besieging him in Chateau-Thierry (933-934). 

rlust, however, as a peace had been concluded between the king and 
his powerful vassal, Raoul suddenly fell sick {autumn of 93o). A few 
months later he died (14 or 15 January 936). 

The disappearance of Raoul, who died childless, once more imposed 
upon the nobles the obligation of choosing a king. The most powerful 
of their number was, without question, the Marquess of Noustria, Hugh 
the Great, son of King Robert, nephew of King Odu and brother-in- 
law of the prince who led just died. Ileir to the whole of the former 
“ March, 1 * once entrusted to Robert the Strong, consisting of all the 
counties lying between Nonnaidy and Brittany, the Loire and the 
Seine, Hugh was recognised throughout these districts if not as the 
direct lord, at least as a suzerain who waa respe c ted and obeyed. The 
petty^local counts and viscounts, the future miens of Angers, Blois, 
Chartres or Le Mans, who were beginning on all hands to consolidate 
their power, were his very submissive vassals. The numerous domains 
which Hugh had reserved for himself, his titles as Abliot of St Martin 

• • of Tours, of Mannoutier, and perliaps also of St Aigzun of Orleans, 

gave him, besides, opportunities of acting directly over tile whole extent 
« of the Neuslriati starch, lie was also Cuunt of Pans., fuid possessions 
in the district of Meaux, was titular Abbot of St Denis, of Mori envoi, 
of St Valery, and of St Rttjiiier aid St Germain at Auxerre, and finally’ 
in addition to all this, bearing the somewhat vague, but imposing title 
of “Dyke of the Pranks, Hugh the Great was a person of the highest 
importance. * 

• , But however great was the ascendancy of the **Duke of the Franks’* 
he did not fail to meet with formidable opposition, the chief of it 
coining from the other broLher-in-law of the late King Raoul, Herbert 
Count of Vermaiidok A direct descendant of Charlemagne, through 
his grandfather, Bernard, King of Italy (the same prince whose eves 
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had been put put by Louis the Pious in 818), Herbert also held sway 
over extensive domains. Beside* Venmndols, he^ possessed in all 
probability the counties of Melon and Chai4BaU'T|ierry, and perhaps 
even that of Ble&ux, to which, a few months later, he was to add those 
uf Sews and Troyes His tortuous policy had, as we have seen, made 
him for several years in Ktng Raoul's reign the arbiter of the situation. 
Ambitious, astute, and devoid of scruples, Herbert was a dangerous 
opponent, and was evidently little inclined to further the elevation to 
the throne of the powerful duke of the Franks in whom he had found 
a persistent adversary. 

Such being the situation, the sentiment of loyalty to the Carolingtans 
once mure gamed on easy triumph. It was conveniently remembered 
that when Charles the Simple had fallen into captivity, his wife, Queen 
EadgifUf hail fled to the court of her father, Edward the Elder, King of 
the English t taking with her Louis her son who waa slid a child 1 . 
Educated at his grandfather's court* then under his uncle Aethdstall, 
who had succeeded Edward in 026, Louis, whose surname “dXJutimer^ 
(“from beyond the sea" 1 ) recalls Ids early years, was now about fifteen. 
There was a general agreement to offer him the crown. Hugh the 
Great seems from the outset very' dexterously to have taken his claims 
under his patronage, and w r hen Louis landed a few weeks later at 
Boulogne he was one of the Hrst to go and greet him. On Sunday 
19 June 936, Louis was solemnly crowned at i*ann by Artaud, the Arch¬ 
bishop of libel ms. 

From the very beginning, Hugh the Grant sought to get exclusive 
possession of the young king. First he brought him with him to dispute 
possession of Burgundy with its duke, Hugh the Black, brother of the 
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late King Kaoul: then he drew him in his wake to Paris. But Louis 
proved to have tin*same high and independent spirit, the same energetic 
tempts as his father He shewed this markedly by reviving Charles the 
Simple's claims to Lorraine, which, in the reign of Raoul, had been re¬ 
taken by the king of Germany (925) and reduced to a duchy. Louis 
invaded it in 938 at the request of its duke, Gilbert (Gtadbcrt). But 
the residts of this firm and decided course were the same as in the case 
of Charles the Simple. The party of opposition gathered again around 
Hugh the Great and Herbert of Vertnandom, whom a common hostility 
drew together. The Carolingian’s chief support lay in Artaud, Arch¬ 
bishop of Rheiins. 

The rebels marched straight upon Rheims. The place made hut 
a Faint resistance, Hugh the Great and Herbert entering it after brief 
delay, Artaud was driven from his -see and sent to the monastery 
of St Baste, while Herbert procured the consecration in his stead of his 
own son Hugh, the same candidate whom a few years earlier King 
Raoul had replaced by Artaud, The rebels proceeded to besiege Ijidiu 
I»uis defended himself vigorously. In company with Artaud, who had 
fled from Ids monastery, he advanced to raise the blockade of Lnon. 
But his bold attempt upon l.orraitie hud resulted in drawing (itto, the 
new- King of Germany, towards Hugh the Great and Herbert. At their 
request he entered France, stopping at the palace of Attigny to receive 
their homage, and for a short time even pitching his enmp on the banks 
of the Seine (940). 

Defeated in the Anicnnes by Hugh and Herbert, forced to flee into 
the kingdom of Burgundy, cut off from Artaud (who liad been deposed 
in a synod held at Rheims, and again shut up in the monastery of 
St Basle, while his rival Hugh obtained the confirmation of his dignity 
from^the Holy See), King Loon seemed to be in d^pemte position 
(941). But at this moment can* one of those sudden reversals of policy 
which so frequently occur in the history of the tenth century. From 
the moment when he seemed likely to prevail, Hugh the Great was 
deserted by Otto, who had were interest in maintaining the actual state 
of instability and uncertainty in France. I^suis and Otto Jiad an 
interview at Vise on the Meuse, in the month of November 94£ at 
which their reconciliation wannealed. Simultaneously, Pope Stephen VIU 

”? h “ “ ,rivm,r of 11lt Caroliuginn, orderingall the inhabitants 
of the kingdom to recognise Louis afresh as king, and declaring that 
‘‘if %v did not attend to his warnings and continued to puwl the 
king in firing tit vmmA pmti ounce- them exmmminricate * Hxurh the 
Great consented to mate his submission. Soon afterwards the death 
of Herbert oF V mimndois was to rid Louis of one of ]»s most dangerous 
enemies (943). * 

An accident vejy nearly caused rfhe settlement to fill through 
I^ms, like his father, was taken in an ambush in Nurmandy and handed 
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over to Hugh the Great (945). But the latter quickly realised that an 
attempt at revolution would only end in disappointment* and thought it 
better policy to obtain from I he king the surrender If his capital, Loon, 
As soon as he was set at liberty* I^uta appealed to Otto, The 
kings joined in re-taking Hhehns, drove out the Archbishops Hugh of 
Vennandois, and restored Artaud (946 k Then in June 948 a solemn 
council assembled on German soil at Ingolhrim, under the presidency of 
the Pope's legate, to consider the situation. Hie kings Louis and 
Otto* appeared there side by side. Hugh of Vermandois was exeom- 
insmii rated* Louis him seif made a speech, and recalled how u he had 
been summoned from regions beyond the sea by the envoys of Duke 
Hugh md the other lords of France, to receive the kingdom* the 
inheritance of his fathers; how he had been raised to the royal dignity 
and consecrated by the univeoreal desire and aim id the acclamations of 
the magnates and warriors of the Franks: how then, after that he had 
lieen driven from his throne by the -same Hugh, traitorously attacked, 
made prisoner and detained by him under a ktroiag guar*! for a whole 
year; how at last in order to recover his liberty he had been compelled 
to abandon to him the town of Luon* the;only one of all the royal 
residences which the queen* Gcrlrcrga, and hi a faithful subjects had 
been able to preserve,” In conclusion he added that “if anyone would 
main tain that these evils endured by him since he had obtained the 
crown had come upon him by his own fault,! he would purge himself of 
that accusation according to the judgment of the Synod and the 
decision of King Otto* and that he w as eyen prepared to make good 
his right in single combat.” Touched by this, remonstrance, the Fathers 
of the Council replied by the following decision: “Fur the future, let 
none dare to assail the royal power, nor traitorously to dishonour it by 
a pcrlidiotn attack. We deride, in consequence* according to the decree 
of the Council of Toledo, that Hugh, the invader and despoiler of the 
kingdom of Louis, be smitten with sword of excommunication, unless, 
within the interval fixed, he shall present} himself before the Council, and 
unless he amends his wavs, giving sutijfajctnm for his signal perversity,* 
And, in fact, Hugh the Great* who had diot feared even further to expel 
the Bishop of Laon from his see, wW summoned under pain of ex- 
communication to appear at a forthcnmijrLg council which was to meet at 
Treves in the ensuing month of September. He did not appear and 
was excommunicated Nut long after* [a lucky stroke made l joui* again 
master of I wiun (949) and Hugh* ogam solemnly excommuniea|^J by 
the Pope “until he should give satisfaction to King IjouIs," wjts soon 
constrained to come and renew his sujbmissioii (950). # 

Everything considered, the powers of Louis seemed to have been 
greatly strengthened, when he died suddenly ou 10 September 954* as a 
result of a fall from his horse. 1 Thisf explains why the nobles* Duke 
Hugh foremost among them, without raising any dillmnlties chose his 
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eldest son Lothnir (Lothnr) to succeed him. The Utter! then ogc*i 
•diui.it fourteen* was frowned at Rheims on IS November 954, 

Delivered ere ^ong from the embarrassing patronage of Hugh 
ttie Greats whom" death removed on IT June 956* Lulhnir, a few 
years later,, thought himself strong enough to resume the policy of hi* 
father mid grandfather in Lorraine* He gave .secret encouragement to 
the nobles of that country who were in revolt against Otto II, the new 
King of Germany, and in 978 attempted by a sudden stroke to recover 
the ground lost in that direction .since the diivn of Raoul* He secretJy 
raised an army and marched upon A he-la-Chapel lc, where he counted on 
surprising Otto. The stroke miscarried. Otto, warned in time, bad 
been able to escape. Lotbair entered Aix, installed himself in the old 
Carol ingion pakce T and by way of a threat* turned round to the east the 
brazen eagle with outspread wings which stood on the top of the palace. 
But provisions failed, and three days after wards he was obliged to beat 
a retreat, Otto, in revenge, threw himself upon the French kingdom, 
destroyed Compiegne and Attigny, took I juju and pitched hi* camp 
upon the height* of Montmartre. He wavs only able to burn the 
suburbs of Paris, and then after having a victorious Alleluia chanted by 
his priests he fell back upon the AUne (November 978), Loti lair only josfc 
failed to cut oiF his passage across the river, and even succeeded in 
massacring his csuupdbllovyefs and taking his baggage, This barren 
struggle wwi not, on the whole, of advantage to cither sovereign. An 
agreement took place; In July 980 Inthair and Otto met at Mafgut 
on the Chiers on the frontier of the two kingdoms, when they embraced 
and swore mutual friendship. 

It was n reconciliation tn appearance only, and a few months later 
Otto eagerly welcomed the overtures of Hugh the Greats son, Hugh 
Capet, Duke of the Tranks. The death of Otto on 7 December 9H$ 
ilefejfred the Hnal rupture, Rut dark intrigues, of which the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Rheims was the centre, were soon to be woven round the 
unfortunate CaroliugiorL 

The Archbishop of Hheims, AdoJberu, belonged to one of the most 
important families of Lorraine, One of his brothers was Count of 
Verdun and of the Luxembourg district* Talented, learned* alert am] 
ambitious* his sympathies os well its his family interests bound him to 
the Ottoman house. In the same way Gerhart the j<r hahitiinur the 
future Tope Sylvester II, whom a close friendship united to Ada]hero 
owed the foundation of his fortune and his success in life to Otto 1 auid 
Otto IL .Vs he had long been a vassal of Otto II, from whom he hod 
received the rich abbey of Ifobbio, his devotion was assured m advance 
to young Otto III who had just succeeded, and to his mother the 
Empress Theuphwio. Ijithair having thought well io form an aKiance 
with Henry* Duke of Buvaria 1 , young Ofcto*s rival, Adalbert and Gerbcrt 

1 rn/rcr, p r 210. 
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did not hesitate to plot his rain* A whole series of obscure letters* 
with a hidden meaning, often written on a system agreed upon beforehand* 
were exchanged between Adalbert} and GerberL and tie party of Otto III. 
Hugh Capet was won over to the imperial cause* and a skilful system of 
espionage was organised around Lothair. 

The latter* nevertheless defended himself with remarkable courage 
and firmness. He contrived to recruit followers even among the vassals 
of Hugh Capet, threw himself upon Verdun, surprised the place, and 
so took captive several Lorraine nobles of Adnlboro's kindred who had 
shut themselves up there. Finally he summoned Adalbert* on a tiiarge 
of high treason before the general assembly to be held at Conipiegne 
on 11 May 985* Unfortunately* all there exertions were in vain; 
Hugh Capet cauic up with an army and dispersed the assembly at 
Compiegne. Sot long after the king took a chill and died suddenly on 
£ March 986. 

l^othair hail taken the precaution* as early as 979, to have his son 
I amis V acknowledged and crowned king, ThcJ&tter* who was nineteen 
years of age, succeeded him without opposition. He was about to bike 
up his father's policy with some vigour, and had just issued a fresh 
summons to Adalbert) to appear before an assembly which was to meet 
at Conipiegne* when a sudden full proved fain? (S21 or £2 May 987). 


Loui* left no children. 'There remained* however, one Carol ingim 
win* might have it legitimate claim to the crown* Charlie, brother of the 
late King Lothair, After a quarrel with hi* brother, Charles* in 977* 
had taken service with the Emperor, who bad given hint the duchy of 
Lower Lorraine. From that time Charted had taken up the position 
of a rival to Lothair; ill 978 he had accompanied Otto II on his 
expedition to Paris and perhaps had even tried to get himself recognised 
m king. But soon there was a complete change; Charles had become 
reconciled to his brother in order to plot against Otto UL At the same 
time he had fallen out with Adalbert* and when the succession to the French 
crown was suddenly thrown open in 987* his prospects of obtaining it 
seemed from the first to be gravely compromised' 

'The truth was that for ft century past political conceptions had 
gradually been transformed. Although £ he kingship had never ceased, 
even in Charlemagnes day, to be considered as in theory elective, it 
seemed, up to the time when Odo was dolled to the throne, that only 
it Ckroiingian could aspire to the title of king. The theory the 
incapacity of any other family to receive the crown wan still 
brilliantly sustained during the last years of the ninth century by Fulk t 
Archbishop of itheims. (n a very curious letter of ^clf-junti location * 
which he wrote in 893, he laid it down that i hlo- being a stranger to the 
royal race* was a mere usurper; tli^ the King of Germany, AmuJf, having 
refused to accept the crown which he himsdf and his supporters ottered 

c.MED.n, vohnr.-cii.lv. +j 
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him, they hud been Forced to wait until Charlc* the Simple, 11 with 
Amulf, the only remaining member of the royal house,” .should be of jui 
aye to ascend the Si rune, which his brothers, Louis ][I and Carlmuai], liad 
occupied. He added that by conferring power on him tliev hod merely 
observed, the principle almost universally known, by virtue of which 
royalty, among the Franks, lind not ceased to be hereditary. Con¬ 
sequently he eiitreated King Amulf to interfere for the maintenance of 
this principle, and not to permit that usurper should prevail against 
* those to whom the royal power was due by reason of their birth." 

In 987 these principles were far from being forgotten. A dal boro, 
Hugh Capet himself, according to a contemporary historian. Richer, 
monk of St Re mi at Rind ms, declared that M if Louis of divine memorv, 
son of Lotliair, had left children, it would have been fitting that they 
should liare succeeded him/" Nor shall wc lind the rights uf Charles of 
Lorraine, brother of Kiing Lothair, denied in principle, and in order to 
eliminate them it was necessary to have recourse to the argument that 
Charles by his conduct had rendered himself unworthy to reign. 

Another principle hud bideed been gradually developing, to the 
prejudice of hereditary rigfc , namely, that the king, having as hi* 
function to defend the kingdom against enemies from without, and to 
preserve peace and cotK^rd within it, ought to be chosen by reason of 
his capacity. We have'seed 1 that Archbishop Folk himself hod de¬ 
liberately set aside Charles the Simple in 888, u because he was still tews 
young both in body and mind, and consequently unfit to govern," In 
the same way, the histuriun Hither makes Adalbert! say “ thnt only a 
man distinguished for valour, wisdom juuI honour should be put at the 
head of the kingdom.” And in fact, since the death of Charles the 
Fat, the Caroliiigians hnd more than once been supplanted by king* 
unconnected with their house. 

Now even before the succession fell vacant, there was a personage in the 
kingdom who, as Gerbert wrote in 9Ho, although under the nominal king 
wa* in fact the real king. This personage was the Duke of the Franks 
Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great With singular skill and per¬ 
severance, Hugh the Great, and afterwards Hugh Capet bad ricvt J. iu 
fact ceased to extend tlirough the kingdom, if not their direct domination 
at least their preponderating influence. We have seen how, at the' 
acce»iun of Louis IV, Hugh tile Great had attempted bo act the iiart 
of regent of the kingdom. In a charter of the year 938 Lorn* hiniself 
declares that he acts “ by the counsel of his well-beloved Hugh duke 
of the Franks, « ho in idl our kingdoms holds the firet place after me ” 
r T,li * guardianship hud soon become burdensome to the young kiim who 
had freed himself from it, but Hugh had none the lea manoeuvred very 
adroitly to increase his prestige. Having lost his wife, Eadhild sister 
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of lilt English King Aethelstan* he had married* about 937, a sister 
of Otto I* King of Germany. Soon after* in 949* he.bud obtained from 
Lima n the suzerainty of Burgundy* thus inteipc^ingtiiiiisdf between the 
sovereign and a whole class of his greatest vassals ; a little later he had 
BUCCttxkd in usurping the overlordship of Normandy* and finally in 954 
he had attempted to add to it that of Aquituiiie. The new King* Lothair, 
having allowed this fresh grant to be extorted from him* had even been 
obliged to go with the duke to lay siege to Bui tiers (955)* The attempt, 
however* had failed, but in 956 on the death of Gilbert* Duke of Rurgund y* 
Hugh directly appropriated Ids i alien tuncc. Owner of numerous abbeys 
and estates dispersed here and there through the kingdom* in Berrv* in 
the Autun district* in that of Mcatix and in Fieatrdy, he really did 
appear as the 14 Duke of the Gauls h1 as* flame thirty years later, the 
historian Richer styles him, and his power throwing that of the king 
into the shade* he Imd publicly held almost royal courts (plnrlt&) to 
which bishops. abbots and counts resorted in crowds* 

His sou* Hugh Capet* liad been obliged to give up Burgundy to his 
brother Otto* and had tried m vain to secure the Duchy of Aquitaine, of 
which he had obtained a fresh grant from King Lotliair in 960. But at 
the same time lie saw tlie power of his rivals much more seriously 
diminished* The possessions of Herbert II of YemmndoU* w ho died in 
949, had been divided among hi* sons, and in 987 neither Albert I, 
titulary of the little county of Vermandok* nor even the Count of 
Troyes, Meaux and Brovins* Herbert the Young* although his territorial 
power wa^ Ireginning to be somewhat of a menace* w’a* of sufficient im¬ 
portance to compete in influence with the Duke of the Franks. But if the 
dukes authority* when closely examined* might seem to be undermined 
by the growing independence! of several of Ids vassals* it was none the 
less very imposing; suzerain, if not immediate holder of all Ncustim* 
including Normandy, of an important part of Ftaiwia ¥ and titulary of 
several rich abbeys, the Duke of the Franks* who had on his side the 
support of Adalbert* and GerberL might well seem expressly marked 
out to succeed to the inheritance suddenly left vacant by the death 
of Louis Vi ^ 

And this* indent* was what took place. The assembly which JmubV 
at the time of his death had summoned to meet at Coinpicgnc to judge 
in Archbishop Adalberts ease* was held under the presidency of Duke 
Hugh. As was to Ik expected* it flecided that the charges against the 
prelate were groundless* and* at hi* suggestion* resolved to meet again a 
little later at Senlb OH the territory of the Duke of the Franks and to 
proceed to the election of a king, Adulbero there explained without ^ 
circumlocution that it was impossible to think of entrusting the crown 
to Charles* Duke of Lorraine# 11 Row can we lies tow any dignity n he 
exclaimed (according to the report of the historian Richer who was 
dnubtle» present in the assembly) u upon Charles, who is in now i^c guided 
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judgment as no Unger to feel shame at serving a foreign king, anti at 
in Ism ntching himVlf with a woman of birth inferior to his own, the 
daughter of a mere knight' ? How could the powerful duke suffer that 
a woman, coming from the family of one of his vassals, should hero me 
queen and rule over him ? How could he walk behind one whose equals 
and even whose superiors bend the knee before him ? Examine the 
situation carefully, and reflect that Charles has been rejected more by 
his own fault than by that of others, ljet vour decision be rather for 
the good than for the misfortune of the State. If you value its pros¬ 
perity, crown Hugh, the illustrious duke. Ij*t no man be led a wav bv 
attachment to Charles, let no titan through hatred of the duke be drawn 
away front what is useful to all. For if you have faults to find in the 
good man, ho w can you praise the wicked ? If you commend the wicked 
man, how ran you condemn the good? Remember the threatening* of 
God who says; * Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light and light for darkness!’ Take then as vour 
master the duke, who has made himself illustrious by his actions, his 
nubility, and his resourcefulness, and in whom you will find a protector, 
not only of the public weal, but also of your private interests. His 
benevolence will make him a father to you. Where is the man, indeed, 
who has appealed to him without finding protection? Who is he who, 
being deprived of the help of his own people, has not by him been 
restored to them ?” These reasons seemed conclusive, no doubt, to an 
assembly which asked nothing better than to be convinced, Hugh 
Capet was proclaimed and crowned «t Noyon on Sunday, S July 987. 

Such were the circumstances attending wl«t is called, Improperly 
enough, the Capetian Revolution. To Speak correctly, there was no 
mqre a revolution in 987 than there had been a century before when 
Odo was chosen. In one case as in the other the Carolingiart liad Iwen 
set aside because he was considered, or there was a determination to 
consider him, unfit to govern. If in after years the event of 987 has 
seemed to mark an epoch tn the history uf France, it is because Hugh 
Capet was able enough to hand on his heritage to his son, and because 
the house of Capet succeeded In retaining power for many long centuries. 
But this was in some sort an accident, the after-elfect of which on the 
constitution of the State is hardly traceable. It is quite impossible 
to say in any sense that the kingship became by this event a feudal 
kinship; neither in this respect nor in any other'was the occurrence of 
987 of a subversive character; the position of the monarchy in France 
, was to prove itself on the morrow of Hugh Capet’s election exactly wJmt 
it hod been in the time of his predecessors. 

‘ Charles had married the iLatt*iucr ut an unknown knight, the cuder-vassal of 


Hph Capet. 
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The fact was that since the end of the ninth century, monarchy in 
France had been steadily 1 owing ground. Mute zmd more, the sovereign 
hail found hi in self incapable of fulfilling the social Sisks assigned him, 
especially, wlrnt was must important in the eyes of contemporaries* upon 
w hom lawlessness and disorder pressed intolerably, his task of defending 
and protecting order and security. 

It was the height of the peril from the Northmen that Odo was chosen 
by the barons* who acclaimed in him the hero of the siege of Paris, the 
one man capable of making head against the pirates. And indeed it 
seemed just at first m though he would not fall short of the hopes 
entertained of him. In June 888 he surprised a whole baud of Northmen 
at Moiitfnuam in the Argmme district. lie had a thousand horsemen 
at must with him, while the Northmen were ten times as numerous. The 
impetuous onset of hb troop overthrew' the enemy; he himself fought in 
the foremost rank and in the thick of the mille received a blow from an 
axe which thrust his helmet back upon his shoulders. Instantly he ran 
his daring assailant through with hi* sword* and remained master of the 
held of battle. But the Northmen returned to the charge. A few w eeks 
later they seized Mcziux and threatened Paris. Again Odo hurried up 
with an army and covered the town. None the less* the Northmen 
wintered on the banks of the l oiug, and in 380 again threatened Paris, 
when Odo found himself forced to purchase their withdrawal* just as 
Charles the Fat had done. In November 890 as the Northmen, after 


ravaging Brittany and the Cotentin* ersissed the Seine and marched 
towards the valley of the Oise, Odo again hastened up to bar their way. 
He overtook them ih the neighbourhood of Guerbigny, not far from 
Nuyon. But the Northmen bad a marsh and a brook between them and 
the king* and the latter was helpless to stay their course. At least he 
remained with his army oil the hunks of the Oise to protect the surroi|nd- 
ing country. Strongly entrenched in their camp to the south of Noyon, 
the Northmen spread their ravages fur to the north. In the early part 
of 891 Ddo attempted to intercept a band of them returning, laden 
w'ith booty from Araulftf kingdom. He hoped to surprise them at 
Wallers, a few miles from Valenciennes* hut once again they escaped 
him and broke away through the forests, leaving only their spoil in his 
hand*. 

Further to the west another contingent might be seen* settled at 
Amiens, under the leadership of the famous Hasting* in their turn 
pillaging the country and pushing their ravages as far as Artois. , The 
kings energy shewed signs of slackening; after another failure near 
Amiens, he allowed himself to be surprised by the enemy in Yermandoisp 
where his army was put to flight (end of 891). In 896 he make* no 
more attempt at resistance, a handful of pirate* ravage the banks of the 
Seine below Paris with impunity, a#d f ascending the Oise, take up their 
winter quarters near Compicgne* in the foyal villa” of Choisy-au-Bae. 
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nirowghoiit the summer of 897 they continued their ravages along the 
honks of the Sein^ while Odo does not appear at all. Finally he was 
roused from his inflexion, blit only to negotiate, to “redeem his kingdom." 
He actually left the Northmen free to go and winter on the Loire! Thus 
gradually even Odo had shewn himself incapable of bridling them; at 
first he had successfully resisted them, then, though watching them 
narrowly, he had been unable to surprise them, and had suffered himself 
to be defeated by them; finally, he looked on indifferently at their 
plunderings, and confined him self to bribing them to depart-, and 
diverting them to other park: of the kingdom. 

Such was the situation when Odo died, and Charles the Simple was 
universally recognised as king. The Northmen pillaged Aquitaine and 
pillaged Neustria, but Charles remained unmoved. Another party went 
up the Somme, and this was a direct menace to the Cirolingian’s own 
possessions. lie therefore gathered an army and repulsed the pirates, 
who fell buck into Brittany (898), At the end of that year they invaded 
Burgundy, burning the monasteries anil slaughtering the inhabitants. 
Charles made no sign, but left it to the Duke of Burgundv, Hichard, 
to rid himself of them os best he might. Hichard, indeed, put them 
to Bight, but allowed them to carry their ravages elsewhere. In 908 
other Northern hands, led by Eric and Baret, ascended the Loire as far as 
Tours and burnt the suburb of the town ; in 910 they pillaged Berry 
and killed the Archbishop of Iknirge*; in 911 they besieged Chartres, 
the king still paying no attention. These facts arc significant; evidently 
the king gives up the idea of defending the kingdom as a whale, and 
leaves it to each individual to cop with his difficulties as he may. 
When the region where he exercises direct authority is endangered, he 
intervenes, but os soon as ho has diverted the fury of the pirates upon 
another part of Ihe kingdom, his conscience is satisfied, and his example 
is followed on all hands. 


In 911 Charles entered into negotiations with Hollo, ami, as we have 
seeo, the result was that a great part of the Norman hands established 
themselves permanently in the districts of Rouen, Lisieui and Evreux, 
hut the character which the negotiations assumed and the share that 
the king took ill them are uncertain. In any ease, the chief object of 
the convention of St-Olnir-siir-Epte was to put a stop to the incursions 
by way of the Seine and the Oise; ns to the other Norman binds, or 
the Northmen of the Loire, the king does not concern himself with them, 
and v*- shall find them in 924 vociferously demanding a settlement like* 
that of Hollo. 

« For the rest, the so-called Treaty of St-Oair-sur-Eptc however bene 
ficial it may have been, wan far from bringing about peace even in the 
northern part of the kingdom. Though for the most part converted to 
Christianity, the companion* of Roll? were not tamed and civilised in 
a day. Increased in numbers by the fresh recruit* who came in from 
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the north, they more than once resumed their raids for plunder, often 
in concert with the Northmen of the Loire, And at the same time a new 
scourge fell upon the country* Troops of Hungarians, having de¬ 
vastated South Germany, Lorraine anti Alsace, advanced in 917 into 
French Burgundy and threatened the very heart of the kingdom. 
Confronted with this danger, Charles endeavoured to exert himself, 
But it was now that the utter weakness of the monarchy was made 
manifest; the barons, ill-pleased with their sovereign, with one accord 
refused to join the orf. Only the Archbishop of Rheims appeared 
with his vassals, and upon him aintiu the safety of the kingdom was left 
to depend* 

Thenceforward the Northmen in the north and west, and the 
Hungarians in the East, harry the country with frenzied pillaging and 
burning. As long as the king was not directly threatened he remained 
indifferent and supine: not only did he allow the Normans to devastate 
Brittany from one end to the other, indeed he had officially permitted 
them to pillage it in 911, but he allowed them also to go up the J-flire, 
fix themselves at Nantes, burn Angers and Tours, and lieuegc Orleans 
(919). The' only resistance the spoilers met with m that quarter cu me, 
not from the king* but from the Marquess of Newtria* Hubert, who in 
ffil succeeded in driving them out nf his duchy at the cost of leaving 
them at full liberty to settle in the Nantes district. In 923 they 
plundered Aquitaine and Auvergne, the Duke of Aquitaine and the 
Count of Auvergne being left to deal with them on their own account. 
In the same war King Charles himself summoned the Northmen to the 
north of the kingdutn in order to fcahft Raoul* whom the magnates hud 
just set up in his ^tead as king. From the Loire and from Rouen the 
pirates burst forth upon FVwkw; they again went up the Oise and 
pillaged Artois and the BeauvawU, *o that at the beginning nf 9S24 the 
threatened lords of Franaa were forced to dub together to bribe them 
into retiring. Even then the Normans of Rouen would not depart 
until they had extorted the cession of the whole of the Baycux district, 
and doubtless of that of Salso. 

Still the devastations went on. The Northmen of the Loin^ led by 
Rugnvald also demanded a fief in their turn, and committed fresh 
ravages in Neustria. Here were the domains of Hugh the Great, King 
Raoul consequently made no movement. In December 924 the robbers 
invaded Burgundy* and being repulsed after a determined and bloody 
straggle* came and fixed themselves on the Seine near Melon. Much 
alarmed. King Raoul found in Fnmeifr a mere handful of barons 
prepared to follow him, Church vassals from El Ltd ms and Soissons, and 
the Count of Ycrmjindois. These could not suffice. He set off at once 1 
for Burgundy to try to recruit additional troop. Duke Hugh the 
Great, fearing for his own dominions, came mid took up a post of 
observation near the Northmen's entrenchments, Hut while the king was 
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in Burgundy with difficulty collecting an army, the Northmen decamped 
without the slightest effort on Hugh's part to pursue them. 

The North men Vf Rouen thereupon resumed operations more tiercel v 
than ever; they humed Amiens, Amu and the suburbs of Novon. 
Once again directly threatened, the king hurried back from Burgundy 
and convoked the inhabitants of the district to the vxt. This time the 
lords felt the necessity for union, and responded to the king's appeal; 
all took up arms, the Count of Vermandois and the Count of Handers 
among others, and getting possession of Eu they slaughtered a whole 
hand of pirates, Some months later the Northmen surprised the king at 
Fauquembergue in Artois, A bloody straggle ensued, the king was 
wounded ami the Count of Ponthieu killed, but a thousand Northmen lay 
dead upon the field. The remainder fled, and indemnified themselves hv 
pillaging the whole of the north of Franc fa, 

dust at this time (beginning of the Hungarians fell upon the 
country, and for a moment even threatened the territory round 11 he inis. 
Once again contributions were raised to huy the departure of the 
Northmen, and, meanwhile, the Hungarians re-ernased the frontier w ithout 
let or hindrance. 

itauul, however, seemed disposed to make an effort to rln his duty as 
king. In 9210, as he «ns endeavouring to subdue the Aquitanmns, who 
hud rebelled against his authority, be met a strong party of Northmen 
in the Limousin; he pursued them valorous!}’ and cut them to pieces. 
Five years later, as the Hungarians were invading Burgundy, burning, 
robbing, and killing as they went, Raoul suddenly came up, and his 
presence hi (fired to put the imagers to flight. The Northmen, for their 
part, content themselves thenceforward with ravaging Brittany, 

But hardly was Raoul dead when the Hungarians grew holder. 
Repulsed from Germany in 937, tliey flooded the kiiigdnm of France, 
bumfhg and pillaging the monasteries around Rhelms and Sens. They 
penetrated into the midst of Berry, and, traversing the whole of 
Burgundy, passed into Itnly to continue their ravage# there. In 951 
Aquitaine was devastated in its turn ; in 95* having burnt the suburbs 
of Cam bra i, they pillaged Vomiandois, and the country round Luon and 
Uheiim, ns well a* Burgundy. 

Against all these incursions, the atrocity of which left a strong 
impression on the minds of contemporaries, the monarchy did nothing. 
After having attempted to lead the struggle against the barbarians. It 
had gradually narrowed its outlook ami had thought tt sufficient' to 
protec?—though even this was in mi intermittent way—the territories 
in which its actual (Ioniums lay, leaving to the dukes and counts of 
tfchcr districts the task of providing for their own defence. AH care for 
the public interest was so far forg otte n that each man, the king as well 
as the rest, felt tliat he had performed his whole duty when he had 
thrust back the predatory bands upon his neighbour'* 'territory. The 
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conception of ft State divided into administrative districts over which 
the king placed counts who were merely his representatives* had been 
completely obliterated. The practice of eotnmeodttiai, as it became 
general, had turned the counts into local magnates, the immediate lord* 
of each group of inhabitants whose fealty they thenceforth transmit 
from one to Another by hereditary right. After S8S not a single legislative 
measure Is found emanating from the king, not a single measure 
involving the public interest. There is no longer any question of royal 
imposts levied throughout France; even when the buying off of the 
Northmen by the payment of a tribute is concerned it is only the 
regions actually in danger which contribute their quota. 

Once entered on this path, the kingdom was rapidly frittered away 
into fragments. Since the king no longer protected the people they 
wen? nets^wrly obliged to group themselves in communities around 
rertain counts more powerful than the rest, and to seek in them 
protectors able to resist the barbarians. Beside*, the monarchy itself 
fostered this tendency. From the earliest Caroliugian times it had 
happened more than once that the king Jiad laid on this or that count 
the command of several frontier counties, forming them under him into 
a “ inarch’* nr duchy capable of offering more resistance to the enemy 
than isolated counties could do. From Ijeing exceptional and temporary 
this expedient, in the course nf years, had become usual and definitive. 
The kingdom had thus been split up into a certain number of great 
duchies having more or less coherence, at the head of which were 
genuine local magnates, w ho hod usurped or appropriated all the royal 
rights and on whose wavering fidelity alone the unity of the kingdom 
depended for support. 

In appearance, the sovereign in the tenth century ruled from the 
months of the Scheldt to the south of Barcelona. Some years before 
the final overthrow of the dynasty we still find the Caroling!an king 
granting charters at the request of the Count of Holland or the Duke 
of Roussillon, while we constantly see the monasteries of the Spanish 
March sending delegates to I/ion or Compiegnc to secure confirmation in * 
their possession# from the king. From Aquitaine, Normandy, anil 
BnrgUftdVjns from Flanders and Ncustria, monks and priests, counts and 
duke* ore continually begging him to grant them some act of confirma 
tioa. This wus because the traditioiml conception of monarchy with 
its quasi providential authority was thoroughly engrafted in men 1 * minds. 
But the actual -state of things was very different* 

The Goscotus never really subjugated, enjoyed an independent exis¬ 
tence; though they dated their charters according to the regnal year 
of the king of France, they no longer had any connexion with him. 

To the east of Gascony lay the three great marches of TouloiLse, 
Goth la and Spain. The latter, di *nembered from ancient Gothia (whence 
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came its mmc of Gothalmiin or Catalonia) extended over the southern 
slope of the Pyrenees beyond Llobrcgat. Since £75 it had been governed 
by the Counts nf fearcelona, who* as early as the end of the ninth 
century, had gained possession of all the other counties of the March, 
those of Genona, Ampurios, Perelada, ficsalu, Ausonia, Bcrga, Ccrdaho, 
Ufgel, Pail has and Rihagorita, They had even at lost extended their 
suzerainty north of the Pyrenees over the counties of Conftent and 
Roussillon, which certain counts of their family hod succeeded in 
detaching from Gothia, in the hope, perhaps—though this is not certain 
—of securing for themselves an independent sway 1 * It was a strange 
thing, hut in these remote parts the king's name—no doubt bv the 
very reason of his distance—still inspired a certain awe. In 944, we 
find the monks of San Pedro de Roda in the county of Ausoma, by the 
ail vice indeed of Sunifred, the Count of Barcelona, coming ns far as 
loon to ask of Ixiuis IV a charter expressly recognising their inde¬ 
pendence. which was threatened hy two neighbouring convents. Louis IV 
granted them a formal charter by which he takes them under his 
protection, and, employing the ancient formula, forbids “all counts, 
all representatives of the public power, and all judicial authorities to 
come within n their domains. It must be added, however, that the 
royal authority does not seem to have been scrupulously respected, for 
four years later, the monks of San Pedro and their rivals found it 
advisable to come to a compromise, for which, nevertheless, they inode 
a point of coming to beg the kings confirmation. And in 9£fi even 
the Count of Barcelona reflects that his sovereign owes him protection, 
and being attacked by the Musulmans, docs not hesitate to appeal to 
him. But, as a fact* the March of Spain was almost as completely 
independent as that of the Duchy of Gascony. The kings sovereignty 
was recognised there, the charters were dated with careful precision 
accorrlmg to the year of his reign, the Count of Barcelona no doubt 
came and did him homage, but he had no power of interfering in the 
affairs of the country, except in so far m his nctiun was invited. 

* * The March of Gothia, between the Cayennes and the Mediterranean, 

i the Lower Rhone and Roussillon, had gradually last its individual 
existence and fallen under the suzerainty of the Counts of Toulouse, 
whom the records of the tenth century niagniloquently style u Princes of 
Gothia,^ They recognised the king's authority, and come to do him 
homage; and the cliarters in their country were dated according tu his 
regnal ^ear, but further than this the connexion between the sovereign 
and his subjects did not extend. 

Further north, between the Loire and the ocean, lay the immense 

1 Wo shall uvea find one of tliem p at the «ml of the tenth century, in the time 
of King tiothair, taking the title of duke. Hut the two charter* in which they 
are thua designated (Ji tettmi dr* nrit* dr Lrthuif? cf d§ Ixtrii* F rai* dr fV&m, edited 
by Lcrnif llalphen) are not perhap of very certain authenticity* 
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duchy of Aquitaine, ft region never fully incorporated with the Frankish 
state! From 781 onwards Charlemagne hod found himself obliged to form 
it into a separate kingdom, though subordinate to his own superior 
authority, for the benefit of bis third son tauis the 1 ions. hen the 
latter became Emperor in 81+ the existence of the kingdom of Aquitaine 
had been respected, and down to Hi , the Aqtiitaniaiw had continued to 
live their own life under their own king. But at this date their king, 
Louis the Stammerer, having hecauie King of Franca, fciTncd the land 
into a duchy, a measure which, os may easily be imagined, did ^uot 
con tribute to bind it more closely to the rest nf the kingdom, lhe 
ducal title, long disputed between the (aunts of 1 nulouse, Auvergne 
and Poitiers, ended, in the middle of the tenth century, by falling to the 
latter, despite reiterated attempts on the part oi Hugh the fire&t and 
Hugh Capet to tear it from their grasp. Id the course of these struggles 
King Lothair several times appeared south of the Loire in the train of 
the Duke of the Franks. In 955 we find him laying siege with Hugh 
to Poitiers, and in 958 he was in the Nivernnk, shout to march against 
the Count of Poitou. Finally, in 979 Lothair took a decisive step, and 
restored the kingdom of Aquitaine, unheard-of for a century, for the 
benefit of his young son Louis V, whom he hod just crowned at 
Compiegne. A marriage with Adelaide, widow of the Count of 
Gevnudan, wa* no doubt destined in his expectation to consolidate 1 Wilis's 
power. It was cclchmted in the heart of Auvergne, in the presence of 
Lnfhuir himself and of a brilliant train of magnates and bishop. But 
this attempt at establishing direct rule over Aquitaine led only to a 
mortifying check. Before three years hud passed, Lothair found himself 
compelled to go in person and withdraw his son from Auvergne, In fact, 
no sooner was the Lotte crossed than n new and strange France seemed 
to begin; its manners and customs were different, and when young L^uis V 
tried to adopt them, the Northerners pursued him with their sarcasms. And 
later, when Robert the Pious married Constance, their indignation was 
aroused by the facile manners, the clothes, and customs which her suite 
introduced among them. Such things were, in tlieir eyes, “-the manners 
of foreigners.*" The true kingdom of France, in which its sovereigns felt 
themselves really at homo, ended at the Aquitanian frontier. 

To the north of that frontier the tics of vassalage which hound the 
counts and dukes to the sovereign were less relaxed than in the south. 
But the breaking-up of the State into a certain number of great 
principalities hod gone forward here on parallel line*. Not counting 
Brittany, which had never been thoroughly incorporated, and thence¬ 
forward remained completely independent, the greater part of Nciutry 
had split olf, and since the ninth century had been formed into a 
March, continually increasing in extent, for the benefit of Robert the 
Strung and his successors. Franca, in its turn, reduced by the formation 
of I-oft-nine to the lands lying between the North Sea and the Channel, 
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the Seine Mn* Xogent-sur-Seine and the lines of the Meuse and 
Scheldt, was also cut into on the north l>y the rise of Flanders, and on 
the west hv that of* Normandy which at the same time reduced the 
former area of Xeustria ttv one-third, while to the east the March or 
Duchy of Burgundy was taking shape in that part of undent Burgundy 
which had remained French. The study of the rise of these great 
principalities is in the highest degree instructive, because it enables us 
to point out the exact process by which the diminution of the royal 
power was being effected. 

For Flanders it is necessary to go back to the time of Charles the 
Bald. About Ktitf that king hud entrusted to Count Baldwin, whose 
marriage with his daughter Judith he had just sanctioned, some counties 
to the north, among which were, no doubt, Ghent, Bruges, Court rai and the 
Mem pise district 'lliese formed a genuine “March,” the creation of 
which was justified by the necessity of defending the country against the 
northern pirates. The danger on this side was not less serioua tluui from 
the direction of the Loire, where the Mrnrh of Neustria was net up, 
almost at the same time, for Hubert the Strong. The descendants of 
Count Baldwin I not only succeeded in holding the March thus 
constituted, hut worked unceasingly to extend its limits. Baldwin II 
the Bald {879-918}, son of Baldwin I, took advantage of the difficulties 
with which Odo and Charles the Simple htul to struggle to lav hands 
upon Amis. In the year 9W>, Charles the Simple having intended, bv 
the advice of Folk, Archbishop of Rheims, to retake the town, Baldwin II 
had the prelate assassinated, ami not content with keeping Artois, 
succeeded in fixing himself in the Toiirnaisis, and in getting a foothold! 
if he find not already done so, in the county of Tberouanne- by obtaining 
from the king the Abbey of Saint-Ifertin. His son, Arnold I (918- 
96-1) Viewed himself in all respects Inis worthy successor. Devoid of 
scruples, not hesitating hi rid himself by murder of William Longs word, 
Duke of Normandy, whom he considered dangerous (9t2) just as his 
father hod done in the case of Archbishop Fulk, Arnold attacked 
Fonthit-o where he got possession of Montrcuil-sur-Mor (948). Thus at 
that time the Flemish March included all the lands lying between the 
Scheldt as far as its mouth, the North -Sea and the Candle, and by the 
acquisition of Montreuil-sur-Mer even stretched into Pori th ion. 

This progressive extension towards the south could not be other 
than a menace to the monarchy. As in the case of Aquitaine, Iasthair 
endeavoured to check it hy a sudden stroke, which on tills aeamm w (lH 
at least partly successful In the first place }, e W(Ls utote enough to 
pc*suode Arnold I, now broken in spirit, it wotdd appear, by age and the 
Jews of his eldest son Baldwin, to make him a donation of his due hv (9©i 1 
It was stipulated only that Arnold should enjoy the usufruct," Three 
years later on 27 March 965 Arnold died, mid immediately Lothair 
marched into Man tiers, and, without striking a blow, took A n ™, Douai 
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Saint-A main! and the whole of the conn try na far its the Lys. But he 
could penetrate no further ; the Flemings, who ware determiued not to 
have the Ling of France for their Immediate sme Align, liad proclaimed 
Count Arnold II grandson of their lute ruler, with, as lie was still a 
child, his cousin Baldwin BaUCe as his guardian. Negotiations were 
begun between the king and the Flemish lords. I/ithair consented to 
recognise the new marquess who come and did Uiut homage, but he kept 
Doimi and Arras. It was not long, however, before these two places 
fell back under the role of the Marquess of Handera? certainly by 98ft 
this bud taken place. Thus the king hod succeeded in checking for 
a moment the expansion of the Flemish March, bnt had not in any way 
modified its semi-independence. 

We must also go back to the middle of the ninth century in order 
to investigate the origin of the Duchy of Burgundy, Wha the Irenty 
of Verdun (848) had detached from the kingdom of France all the 
counties of the diocese of Basai^-on as well as the county of Lyons, 
Charles the Bald naturally found himself more than once impelled to 
unite two or three of the counties of Burgundy which hud remained 
French .so oa to fonu a March on the frontiers under the jiuthority of 
a single count. On the morrow of Odo’s elevation to the throne (888) 
the boundaries of French Burgundy, which in the course of the political 
events of tiie last forty years had undergone many fluctuations, were 
substantially the .same ns had Ireeu stipulated by the Treaty of Verdun. 
At this time one of the principal counties of the region, that of All tun, 
was in the hands of Richard called // JiutlititT (the lover oi Justice), 
brother of that Bow who in S71) had caused himself to lie proclaimed 
King of Provence. Here also there was need of a strong power capable 
of organising the resistance against the incessant ravages of the Northman 
bunk Richard shewed himself equal to the task; in 8tW he inflicted 
a memorable defeat upon the pirates at Argenteuil, near Tormerre; a 
few vttcra later he surprised them in the Nivcmnis and forced them once 
again to take to flight We see him very skilfully pushing his way into 
every district and adding county to county. In 894 lie secures the county 
of Sens, in H96 lie is appjireu tly in possession of the Atuver district, in 900 
we find him Count of Auxerre, while t he Count of Dijon and the Bishop of 
ljingns appear among bis vassids. He acts as master ill the I-Jissois 
district, and in those of Tuuiicrre and Beaune, and is, it would seem, 
suzerain of the Count of Treves. Under the title of duke or marquess 
be rules over the whole of French Burgundy, thus earning the name 
of “Prince of the Burgundijms" which several contemporary chroniclers 

give him. • 

At his death in 9£l his duchy passed to his eldest sou linoul in the 
firat place, then, when Hiioul became King oi France to his second 

sou, Hugh the Block. The letter, for some time, could dispose of 
considerable power; suzerain, even in his fathers lifetime, of the 
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counties of the diocese of Besan^on, jind suzerain also of the Lyonnni^* 
he ruled in addition <m the frontiers of the kingdom from the Seine 
and the Loire to the Jura. But its very size ami its want of cohesion 
made it certain that this vast domain would sooner or inter fall apart, 
Hugh tile Black was hard put to it to prevent Hugh the Great from 
snatching the whole of French Burgundy from him. Soon after the 
death of Raoul in 936 (July) the Duke of the Franks* bringing with 
him the young King I^Guis IV, marched upon Langres, sensed it, spent 
some time at Auxerre, and forced Hugh the Black to cede to him the 
counties of L^ngres, Troyes* anil Sens, Later, in 048, he obtained from 
the king the suzerainty of the whole of French Burgundy* thus making 
Hugh the Black hi* vassal. 

This complex situation* however, did not last long. In 9oi2 Hugh 
the BLu-k died, and as a result* Fh?neh Burgundy was separated from the 
counties of the Besan^tm diocese and from that of Lyons, For four yearn 
Count Gilbert* who was already master uf the counties of Autun, Dijon, 
AviiUon and Chaloo, was the real duke though he did not bear the 
title. But he acknowledged the suzerainty of Hugh the Great anti at 
his death in 956 bequeathed him nil his lands* Finally, Hugh the 
Great., in his turn, having died a few week* later, the duchy regained its 
individual existence, when after lengthy bickering the two sons of 
Hugh the Great, Hugh Capet and Otto, ended by agreeing to divide 
their fathers heritage, and Otto received from King Lotluiir the 
investiture of the duchy of Burgundy {960), 

The formatiuu of the Marches of Flanders and Burgundy, as also 
that of the March of Neustria, which has already been sufficiently dwelt 
upon, shew us what was the normal development of things. A count, 
specially conspicuous for his personal qualities, his valour and good 
fortune, lias conferred on him by the king a gen end authority over 
a while region; he imposes himself on it as guardian of the public 
security, he adds county to county, and gradually succeeds in olini mating 
the king's power, setting up his own instead, and leaving to the king 
only a superior lordship with no guarantee save his personal homage. 

And this same formative process slow and progressive, is to be seen 
in many of its aspects even in the duchy of Normandy. In 91) at St- 
Ckiir-sLir-Epte Charles the Simple conceded to Hollo the counties of 
Rouen, Listen* and Evreux, and the lands lying between the Epte on the 
east, the Bresle on the north and the sea to the west But the Norman 
duke was not long content with this lief; in 9B4, in order to check fresh 
incursions, King Kamil found himself forced tu add to it tlie district uf 
EUyeux, and, no doubt, that of Seese also. Finedly, in 983, in ortler to 
make sure of the allegiance of William Lougsword w ho had just succeeded 
his father Hollo, he was obliged to cede also the two dioceses of A vranche* 
and Coutaacgs, thins extending the western frontier of the Nor man duchy 
to the river CoUemoa But these many accretions of territory were mi 
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'always gained without resist ante. A brief remark of an annalist draws 
attention in 935 to a revolt of the inhabitants of the thycui country, 
and doubtless more than once the Normans, whose newly adopted 
Christianity suffered frequent relapses into paganism, must hove found 
difficulty in —rf-dUting the populations of the braid regions placed 
under their rule. The asriinilatMm, however, took plane rapidly enough 
for the Numnui duchy to he rightly ranked, at the end of the ten Ur 
century, as one of tlio^e in which centralisation was least imperfect. 

On all sides, indeed, the rulers of tlic marches or duchies, the forma¬ 
tion of which we have been treeing, saw in their turn the crumbling away 
of the authority which they had been step by step extending, and the 
dissolution of the local unity which they had slowly and painfully built 
up. How, indeed, could it have been otherwise p No duke had even 
succeeded in acquiring the immediate possession uf all the counties in¬ 
cluded within his duchy. The counts who co-existed with him, had 
originally been subordinate to him, but this subordination could only 
he'real and lasting if the authority of the duke was never for a moment 
impaired. On the other hand, when by cliance the duke held a large 
number of counties in his own bands, he was obliged, since he could not 
be everywhere at once, to provide himself with substitutes in the viscounts, 
and it 'was in the natural course of tilings that thes^ latter should make 
use of circumstances to consolidate their position, often indued to usurp 
the title of count, and finally to set up their own authority at the 
expense of their 5U2£niina + 

Such was the final situation in the March of Ncustria. The most enter¬ 
prising personage there was the \ jsoount of fours, Theobald (lliibuud) 
the Trickster, who made his appearance very early in the tenth century, 
and gradually succeeded first in getting himself recognised throughout 
his neighbourhood, then, before 930, in laying hand, on the counties 
of Chartres, Hlois and Cliateaudun, thus shaping out fur himself within 
the Neustriau March, a little principality for which he remained in 
theory a vassal of the Duke of the Frants, while day by day he was 
emancipating himself more and more from his vassalage. His son Odo I 
(Eudes) (9*5-996) actually attempted to shake it off: in 983, having 
become joint lord of the counties of Troyes, Menus and Previns, which 
hail fallen vacant by the death of Herbert the Old, he took up an indepen¬ 
dent position and treated directly with the king, over the head of the 
duke, Hugh Capet, whose suzerainty over him had become quite illusory. 
A more effective overlordship was preserved even at this time by the 
Duke of the Franks over the county of Anjou, but here again his im¬ 
mediate lordship had ceased, having passed to the viscount, who about 
9&> lad become count. Slowly and unobtrusively the petty Counts of 
Anjou worked to extend their own rule, hampered by the neighbourhood 
of the turbulent Counts of BloLs. Witli rare perseverance Fulk the Red 
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{died 941 or 943), Fulk the Good (941 or 042-r. fM30> and Geoffrey 
Grbegunclle (r+ 960-9H7) continued to extend their county at the expense 
of Aquitaine by annexing the district of Manges, while in Toumine 
they set up a whole series of Landmarks which prepared the way for 
their successors* annexation of the entire province. And as at the same 
time the county of Maine and the county of Vendouie to the west,, and 
the county of Gatinais to the east hod each for its part succeeded in regain¬ 
ing its separate existence, the March of Nenstria was hardly mom than 
a memory which the accession of Hugh Capet to the throne was finally 
to obliterate, for, outside the district* of Orleans, Etampea and Foiray, 
the Duke of the Franks pre-sened nothing save a suzerainty which the 
ioMthurdi nation of bis vassal* threatened to reduce to an empty name, 
Neustrifl is perhaps of all the ancient i£ Marches* the one which 
shews us must plain I y and distinctly the process of the splitting up of 
the great 44 regional entities'" into smaller units. Elsewhere the course 
of events was more complex; in Burgundy for instance* where the trans¬ 
mission of the ducal power gave rise* as we have seen, tq so much friction 
and dislocation, a break-up which seemed imminent was over and over 
again delayed and often definitely averted as the result of a concurrence 
of unforeseen circumstances* It would have been enough* for instance* if 
Hugh the Black had nut died childless, or* stilt more, if im understimd- 
ing liad not been arrived at by Hugh the Great and Gilbert* the powerful 
Count of Autuu, Dijon, Avid Ion, and Chiton, to imperil the very 
existence of the duchy as early as the middle nf the tenth century. 
The Dukes of Burgundy were* nevertheless* unable to safeguard the in¬ 
tegrity of their dominions From the very beginning of the ninth century 
the growing pow er of the Bishop of L&ngres had been undermining their 
rule in the north. Th rough a none* of cession* the Bishop of Langres hod 
succeeded in acquiring first Langres itself, then Toimerre\ then gradually 
the whole of the counties of which these w ere the chief towns* o& well or Bar- 
Siiir-Aube* BaMur-Seine, and the duitricts of Basdgrty and the Boulehois, 
whence at the end of the tenth century the authority of the Duke of 
Burgundy was wholly excluded. On the other hand, the county of 
Troyes which, from the days of Richard h- Jvffidcr y had formed paid of 
the Duchy of Burgundy* iwforv long in its turn had become gradually 
separated from it. Ill 956 it hud passed into the posseSHimt of 
Herbert II* Count of Vennanduis, then into that of hi* son Rutart, from 
whtch time the suzerainty of the Duke of Burgundy over the laud had 
appeared tottering and uncertain. Qn the death of Count Gilbert* 
Robert openly severed the tie which bound him to the duke* and trans- 
fpred his homage directly to the king (957), against whom, notwith¬ 
standing, he immediately afterwards rebelled. The duke* none the less* 
continued to regard himself as the suzerain of the Count of Troyes; but 
his suzerainty remained purely nominal, anil the count thenceforward 
had only one object, that of carving out a principality for himself at the 
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expense both of Franria and Burgundy. Robert, attempted in vain in 
959 to seize Dijon, but succeeded in securing the county of Menus which 
bv 9fi8 was under his rule. His brother, Herbert 11 the Old, who succeeded 
him in 957, and proudly assumed the title ot Count of the Franks, found 
himself ruler not only of the counties of Troyes and of Memix but also 
those of Pm vims. Chateau-Thierry, Vertus, the Pertoia, and perhapsi of 
some neighbouring counties such as Brienne. The latter was, line that 
of Troyes, a dismembered portion of the Burgundian duchy from winch, 
from the opening of the eleventh century, strip after strip was to he 
detached, a* the county of Severs, the county of Auxcm and the county 
of Sens, so that the power of the Duke of Burgundy came to be limited 
to the group consisting of the counties of Macon, Chitlon, Autun, 

Beaune, Dijon, Semur, and A vail oil. . . , 

The same movement towards disintegration may lw observed in the 
tenth century throughout the whole kingdom of France, shewing itself 
more or less intensely in proportion as the rulers of the ancient duchies 
had succeeded in keeping a greater or less measure of control over their 
pp^ions as a whole. In Normandy and Flanders, for instance, unity 
is more firmly maintained than elsewhere, because, over the few counties 
which the duke or marquess does not keep under his direct control, he has 
contrived to set mem hers of his own family who remain in submission to 
him. In Aquitaine, for reasons not apparent, the course of evolution is 
arrested halfw ay. In the coume of the tenth century its unity seems about 
to break up, as the viscounts placed hy the duke in Auvergne, Limousin, 
at Turenne and Thouars, w ith the Counts of Angoulmne, Pengucui 
and La Marche seem to be only waiting their opportunity to throw, off 
the ducal suzerain tv altogether. But despite this, the suzerainty con¬ 
tinues intact and is almost everywhere effective, a feet all the more 
curious as the Duke of Aquitaine hardly retained any of his dopams 
outside the Poitevin region. 

But, with more or less rapidity and completeness, all the great regional 
units shewed the same tendency towards dissolution. Franria escapes 
no more than the rest; but alongside of the county of Vermandois and 
the counties of Champagne, whether it were the result of chance or, as 
perhaps one may rather believe, of political wisdom, a whole senes ot 
episcopal lordship grow up in independence, which, by the mere fact 
that their holders are subject to an election requiring the royal con¬ 
firmation, may prove a most important source of strength and protection 
to the monarchy. At Rheims as early as 940 Louis I\ formally grunted 
the archbishop the county with all it* dependencies; about the sam* time 
the authority of the Bishop of t’halons-sur-Mimie was extended over thf 
entire county of Chalons, and perhaps also that of the Bishop of^Noyon 
over the whole of the Noyotmais. At about the same time (967) King 
Lathuir solemnly committed the # possession of the county of Laiign* 
into the hands of the Bishop of Langres. 
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Surrounded ns the monarchy was by so many disobedient vassals, 
it was precisely the existence of these powerful prelates which enabled St 
to resist. The whole history of the tenth century is filled with the 
struggles which the kings were furred to wage against the counts and 
dukes* and w ith the plots which they had to defeat. But everywhere 
and always, it was the support, both moral and material, supplied by the 
Church which enabled them to maintain themselves. The Archbishop of 
Rheims* from the end of the ninth century, is the real arbiter of their 
destiny; us long as he supported the Carol ingians they were able, in 
spite of everything, to resist all attacks; on the day when he abandoned 
them the Carol ingian cause was irretrievably lost 
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CHAPTER T. 

FRANCE IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

Hugh Cafkt was no sooner elected king than he found himself in 
the grip of difficulties, amidst which it might well seem that hi* authority 
would sink irretrievably. Nevertheless, he shewed every confidence in 
himself. After having hi* son Robert crowned at Orleans and grant ing him 
n share in the government (30 December 987) he had naked on his behalf 
for the hand of a daughter of the Basikus at Constantinople, setting 
forth with much grandiloquence his own power anil the advantages 
of id Lin nee with him. He had just ttiuiminrai his intention of going to 
the help of Baird, Count of Barcelona, who was attacked by the Muaul- 
niims of Spain ; when suddenly the news spread, about May 98®, thiit 
Charles, Duke of Lower birrniiu, hud surprised burn. Immediately, the 
weakness of the new king became apparent : be and his son advanced 
mid laid siege to the place, but were unable to take it In August, 
during a suosssful sortie, Charles cvcii contrived to set lire to the 
royal camp and siege engines. Hugh and Robert were forced to decamp. 
A fresh siege in Octolier had no better result, again a retreat became 
necessary, and Charles improved his advantage by occupying the IftoiH 
nais and the Snissontmb and threatening Rheims. 

As a crowning misfortune, Adall>ero, archbishop of the latter city, died 
at this juncture (23 January 989), Hugh thought it a shrewd stroke of 
policy to procure the appointment in his place of Arnulf, on illegitimate 
s<m of the late King Irfithair, calculating that he had by this means 
secured in his own interest one of the chief representatives of the 
Carolingian party, and, in despair, no doubt, of subduing Charles by 
fore®, hoping to obtain his submission through the good offices of the 
new prelate. Arnulf, in fact, had pledged himself to accomplish this 
without delay. Before long, however, it was plain to the Capetiftn that 
he had seriously miscalculated. Hardly was Arnulf seated on the 
throne of Rhciiiis (r, March 989) than lie eagerly engaged in scheme^ 
to bring about a restoration of the Carolingian dynasty, and about the 
month of September 989 he handed over Rhcirns to Charles. 

It was necessary to put a sptagly end to this state of things, unless 
the king and his son were to look on at a Carolingian triumph. Never- 
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thelcss the situation lusted for a year and a half- Finally, having tried 
force and diplomacy in turn, and equally without success, Hugh resolved 
to have recourse to one of those detestable stratagems which are, as it 
were, the special characteristic of the period. The Bishop of Laon* 
Adalbert*, better known by hi* familiar name of Asscliu, succeeded in 
beguiling Duke Charles; he pretended to go over to his cause, did 
homage to him* and --.o far lulled his suspicions as to obtain penoiaston 
from him to recall his retainers to Loon. On Palm Sunday 90] 
(29 March) Charles, Amulf anti Asselin were dining together in the 
tower of Laon ; the bishop was in high spirits and more than once 
already he had offered the duke to hind himself to him by ari oath even 
more solemn than any he had hitherto sworn, in case any doubt still 
remained of his fidelity, Charles* who held in his hands a gold cup 
of wine in which some bread was steeped, offered it to him, and, as a 
contemporary historian Richer tdls us, “afterlong reflection said to him: 
' Since ta-da_v you have, according to the decrees of the Fathers, blessed 
the palm-branches, hallowed the people by your holy benediction, and 
proffered to ourselves the Eucharist, 1 put aside the slanders of those 
w ho say you are not to be trusted nnd 1 offer you, as the Passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ draws near, this cup, befitting your high 
office* containing wine and broken bread. Drain it as a pledge of your 
inviolable fidelity to my person. But if you do not intend to keep your 
plighted faith, abstain, lest you should enact the horrible part of JudasC 
Asselm replied: - I take the cup and will drink wdlinLglyJ Charles went 
on hastily : 1 Add that you will keep your faiths file drank, and added - 
* 1 shall keep my faith, if nut may I perish with Judas.' Then, in the 
presence of the guests he uttered many other such oaths.* Night aam\ 
and they separated and lay down to sleep. Asselin railed in his men, 
i hojlcs and Amulf were seized and imprisoned under a strong guards 
while Hugh Capet, hastily .summoned from Heidis, came up to hike 
possession of the stronghold. It was to this infamous betrayal that the 
Capetiun owed his triumph over Charles of Lorriune. Death was man 
to relieve him of his rival (992). 

But Hugh was not at the end of his embarrassmentfc Amulf w aa 
shielded by his priestly character, and it was clear that neither the Pope 
nor the Emperor, who luid countenanced hi* intrigues, was disposed 
to sacrifice him, Hugh at last resolved to accuse him l>eforc a Council 
“of the tiaula/ to which he was careful to convoke a majority of pre¬ 
late* favourable to the Capet ion cause. The council met at Venj, near 
Rhein is, in the church of the monastery of Saint-Baste (I7-1K June 
J*91) + in the cad, Amulf acknowledged his guilt, and carting himself 
upon the ground before the two kings, Hugh and Robert, with his arms 
stretched out in the form of a cross, he implored them with tear* to spare 
bis life* The king* consented, file yns raised from the ground,mid the 
a»emhly pnxsodcd to the ceremony of degradation. Amulf begin by 
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surrendering to (lie king the temporalities winch he held of him. then lie 
placed in the hands of the bishop the insignia of hi> episcopal dignity. 
He then signed an act of renunciation drawn up on the. model of that oi 
his predecessor Ebbo, who had been deposed under Louis the Pious. 
In it he confessed Ininsdf unworthy of the episcopal office and renounced 
it for ever. Finally In- absolved his clergy and people from the oaths ot 
fidelity which they had sworn to him. Three days Inter (21 June) 
Gerbert was elected in his stead. 

All seemed ended, and the Future of the Capetuui dynasty definitely 
secured. Hut they hud reckoned without the Papacy. Not only, in 
defiance of the Canons, the Sovereign Pontiff had not been consulted, 
but his intervention had been repudiated in terms of unheard-of violence 
and temerity. Amulf, the Bishop of Orleans, constituting himself, in 
virtue of his office of “ prenuotur " of the council, the mouthpiece of the 
assembly, in a long speech in which lie hail lushed, the unworthy popes of 
his day, hod exclaimed : M What sights have we not beheld in our days! 
We have seen John (XII) surnamed, Octavian, sunk in a slough of 
dchauehery, conspiring against Otto whom he himself had made emperor. 
He was driven out and replaced by Leu (VIII) the Neophyte, but when 
the Emperor had quitted Rome, Octavian re-entered it, drove out Leo 
and cut off the nose of John the Deacon and his tongue, and the fingers 
of his right hand. He murdered many of the chief persons id Rome, 
and died soon after. The Romans chose ms his successor the deacon 
Ren edict (V) siiriiiuticd the Gmnimiirian, He in bis turn w!l* attacked 
by Uh> the Neophyte supported by the Emperor, ■» besieged, made 
prisoner, deposed and sent into exile to Germany. I he Emperor Otto I 
w;ls succeeded by Otto II, who surpasses all the princes of his time ill 
anus, in counsel and in learning. In Rome Boniface (VII) succeeds, a 
fearful monster, uf super-human malignity, red with the blood of his 
predecessor. Put tn Might and condemned by a great council, he re- 
itppaui in Rome after the death of Ottu 11, and in spite of the oatlis 
that he has swum drives from the citadel uf Rome (the Castle ol 
Sant’ Angelo) the illustrious Pope Peter, formerly Bishop of Pavia, 
depose* him, and causes him tu perish amid the horrors of a dungeon. 
Is it tit such monsters, swollen with ignominy and empty of knowledge, 
divine or human, that the innumerable prints of God (the bishops) 
dupereed about the univeree, distinguished for their learning and their 
virtues, are to !* legally subject ?" And he foul concluded in favour ot 
the superior weight nf a judgment pronounced by these learned and 
venerable bishops over one which might la* rendered by an ignorant 
pope so vile that he would not be found worthy of any place mnoUft 
tine rest of the clergy." 

This was a declaration uf w ar. The Papacy took up the challenge, 
John XV, supported by the U^perul court, summoned the French 
bishops to Romo, and also the kings, Hugh and Robert, 1 hey retorted 
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l>v assembling a synod at ('belles, at which it was declared w that if the 
Pope of Rome put forth an opinion contrary to the Canons of the Fathers, 
it should be held null and void, according to the words of the Apostle 
* Flee from the heretic, the man who separates himself from the Church"’ 
and it whs added that the abdication of Amnlf, and the nomination of 
trcrbert were irrevocable facts, having been determined by a council 
of provincial bishops, and this in virtue of the Canons, bv the terms 
of which it is forbidden that the statutes of u provincial council should 
be rashly attacked by anyone (9StS), The weakness of the Papacy made 
such audacity possible; a series of synods assembled by a legate of 
the Pope on German soil, and later at Rheims, to decide in the case of 
Amulf and Gerbcrt, led to nothing (995-996). 

But this barren struggle was exhausting the strength of the Capetjan 
monarchy. Hardly had that monarchy arisen when it seemed as if the 
ground ware undermined beneath it* Taking advantage of the diffi¬ 
culties with which it was struggling, Odu (Eudes) I, Count of Chartres, 
had, in the first place, extorted the cession of Dreux in 991, in exchange 
for his co-operation at the siege of Ijion (which co-operation still 
remained an unfulfilled promise), then. In the same year, had laid 
hands upon Mel mi which the king had afterwards "succeeded, not 
withuut difficulty, in re-taking. Finally, in 996, a mysterious plot 
was hatched against Hugh and Robert; the conspirators, it was said, 
aimed at nothing lews than delivering them both up to Gtto III, the 
young King of Germany. (>do was to receive the title of Duke of the 
Franks, and Asselin the archbishopric of Rbeima; possibly a Caro¬ 
ls'™ restoration was contemplated, for though Charles of Lorraine 
had died in his prison in 992, his son Louis survived, and was actually 
in custody of Asselin. All was arranged; Hugh and Robert had 
beci^ invited to attend a council to be held on German soil to decide 
upon AmulFs case. This council was a trap to entice the French 
kings, who, coining with a weak escort, would have been suddenly seixed 
by ati imperial army secretly assembled, A piece of indiscretion foiled 
all these intrigues. The kings were enabled in time to secure the 
persons of LuuLs and of Asselin* But such was their weakness that they 
were obliged to leave the Bishop of Lion unpunished* An amiv was 
sent against Odo, but when he offered hostages to answer fur his fidelity, 
the Capetians were well content to accept his proposals and made haste 
to return to Paris. 

WTint saved the Capctian monarchy was nut so much its own power 
of resistance as the inability of its" enemies to follow up and co¬ 
-ordinate their eftbrUs. Odo I of Chartres, involved in a struggle with 
Fulk Mena, Count of Anjou, and attacked by illness, could only 
pursue his projects languidly, and had just concluded a truce with 
Hugh Capet when lie died (IS Mare]* 996) leaving two young children. 
The Papacy, for its part, was passing through a fearful crisis: forced to 
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defend itself with difficulty in Home against Crescentius, it was in no 
position to take up Attiulf’a cause vigorously* The support of the 
Empire could not hut be weak and intermittent; up to 9fHi Otto III 
and his mother, Thcophniio, had more than they could d<i in Germany 
to maintain their own authority. 

When Hugh Capet died, 2-1 October 996, nothing liad been decided. 
Supported by some, intrigued against hy others, the tspctinn monarchy 
lived from hand to mouth. Uncertain of the morrow, the most astute 
steered a devious course, refusing to commit themselves heartily tu either 
side. Even Gerbert, whose cause seemetl to be bound up with the king’s, 
since he owed his episcopate only to Amulfs deprivation, took every 
means of courting the favour of the impenal and papal party. He had 
made a point of hurrying to each of the synods held hy the pajuil legate 
in the course of 995 and 996 to decide in Art.ulfs case, pretending that 
he had been passed over immediately after the death of Adalbero “on 
account of his attachment to the See of St Peter," and entreating the 
legate for the soke of the Church's well-being, nut to listen to his 
detractors, whose ill-will, he said, was in reality directed against the 
Pope. Then he hnd undertaken a journey to Rome to justify himself 
personally to the Pope, taking the opportunity, moreover, to join the 
suite of young Otto HI who hnd just hod himself crowned there, imd suc¬ 
ceeding so well in winning his good graces as to become his secretary. 

Hugh Capet had hardly closed his eyes when a fresh complication 
arose. King Robert hod fallen in love with the widow of Odo I of 
Chartres, the Countess Bertha, and had resolved to make her his wife. 
But Bertha was his cousin, and he had, besides, been sponsor to one of 
her children, thus the priests and the Pope, who was also consulted, 
firmly opposed a union which they looked ujam as doubly u incestuous.” 
Robert took no notice of their prohibitions, and found a complaisant 
prelate, Archibald, Archbishop of Tours, to solemnise his marriage, 
towards the end of 996. This created a scandal. With the support 
of Otto HI, Pope Gregory' V, who had in vain convoked the French 
bishops to Pavia at the beginning of 997, suspended all who liftd hod 
any share in the Council of Saint-Basic, and summoned, the king and all 
this bishop who had abetted his marriage to appear liefore him on pin 
of e&coui tnun i cation. 

Alarmed at the efiect of this double threat, Robert opened negotia¬ 
tions. Gerbcrt, naturally, would be the first sacrificed, and, losing 
courage, he fled to the court of Otto 111. The Pop, far from inclining 
to an v compromise, made it plain to the Capet inn envoy, the Abbot of 
St* Benoit-sur-Loire, that he was determined to hove recourse to thj 
strongest measures. The unlucky Robert hojjed that he might soften 
this rigour by yielding on the question of the arch bishopric of Khcitns. 
As Gerbert had fieri, Amulf wa.^ simply and merely restored to bi* see 
(January or February 999), 
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Thenceforward, besides, A mu If was no longer dangerous, The 
CaroHngian party was finally destroyed. Charles of Lorraine had been 
several years dend; bis son 1 jatiis had* it would appear, met with a like 
Me, or was languishing forgotten in his prison at Origins; the other 
two sons* Otto and Charles, had gone over to the Empire (the first in the 
character of Duke of Lower Lorraine)* and no longer hud any connciion 
with France. From this quarter, then, the Capetian Imd nothing to fear* 
A fresh revolt of Asselin* the some Bishop of fjium who had >u Bagi- 
tiouslv betrayed Arimlf, wa* soon crushed. Only the Papacy refused to 
tie won over jl-s easily as Hubert. had calculated; as the king refused to 
separate from Bertha, Gregory V pronounced the anathema against him. 
But when Gerbert succeeded Gregory V, under the name of Sylvester II 
(April 999 ) t relations with the Papacy iiu proved > find Robert, to whom 
Bertha had borne no children, before long separated from her in order 
to marry Constance, daughter of William L Count of Arles, and of 
Adelaide of Anjou (rim* 1005)* 

Hie jieriod of early difficulties was over* But the position of the 
monarchy was pitiable. From the material point of view, it w as limited 
to the narrow domain which* after many infcudalions, remained to it of 
the heritage of the Carulingliins and tjie March of Neustria, This, 
in its essence*—not reckoning some outlying possessions, of which the 
most important was the county of Montreal! at the mouth of the 
Cooch%—consisted in the territories of Paris, Sentis h Poissy, Elam pea 
and Orleans, with Paris and Orleans as chief towns. Within this 
modest domain the king was only just able to exact obedience; he was 
unable directly to put an end to the exactions of a petty linron, the 
lord of Yevre, who oppressed the Abbey of St-Bearoibsur-Loire with 
his violence. In the other part* of the kingdom his no then tv had *unk 
still lower; the great feudal ones openly spoke of him in contemptuous 
terms; a few years later at the village of Hery in the diocese of Auxtrre, 
tfhnwt in his presence, and just after the Peace of God had heed pro¬ 
claimed, the Count of Nevera was not afraid io plunder the monks of 
Montwrender, « knowing well/ as a contemporary tells us, “that the 
king would prefer to use gentle methods rather than force/* 

The task of Rnl>ert the Pimm and his successors tom to work slowly 
and unobtrusively* but petseveringly and successfully, to build up afresh 
the domain and the moral strength of the monarchy which had so greatly 
declined* The domains were, it is true, not extensive, but a police of 
additions sad enlargement! built tip around them a compact and con¬ 
stantly enlarging kingdom* And on the moial side something of the 
prestige and tradition of the old anointed kings still held the minds of 
uieiip The firm but not aggressive rule of the new dynasty skilfully 
used both sentiment and territorial fact, and did so not only to their 
own advantage but to that of the laiyi in which they stood for peace 
and order amid contending vassals. 



EntfgfHcpoJictf of Hubert the Pious Hk> 

Little is known to us of the first (apetian kings. Their unimport¬ 
ance w>is such that contemporaries scarcely think it worth while to 
mention them. Robert the Piou.- is the only one of them who 1ms 
found a biographer, in Helgaud, a monk of St-Benoit-sur-Iafire, but 
he is so artless and indeed so childish a biographer, so reverential an 
admirer of the very' pious and gentle king, so little acquainted with 
affairs, that his panegyric lias very little value for the historian, lie 
paints his hem for us 11 s tall, broad-shouldered, with well-combed hair 
and thick beard, with eves lowered and mouth “ well-formed to give 
the kiss of peace," and at the same time of kingly mien when he wore 
his crown. Learned, disdainful of ostentation, so charitable a* to let 
himself be roblxni without protest by the beggars, spending his days in 
devotion, a model of all the Christian virtues, so much beloved of Hod 
that be was able to restore sight to a blind man, such, if we may believe 
him, was guod King Robert, lie for whom posterity has for these reasons 
give the mime of thy w Pious.* 1 

It is hardly necessary to say that this portrait can only have had 
a distant relation to reiditv. Diiiibtlcs?, Robert was a learned king, 
educated at the episcopal school of Rheimi, while it wav under bti hi t s 
direction, he knew- Latin, loved Imuk*, and carried them with him on hia 
journey*. As with all the learned men of the day bis knowledge was chiefly 
theological. He loved church matters, and in H‘«i the bishop of Laon, 
Asseliti, could derisively suggest that he should be made a bishop 
“ since he had so sweet a voice." 

But the pious king, who was not afraid to persist in the face of 
ana them us when passion raised its voice in him, who did not hesitate to 
sot fire to monasteries when they hindered hia conquests, was a man 
of action too. All his efforts were directed towards the extension of his 
domain, and it may be said that he let no opportunity slip of claiming 
And, when possible’occupying any fiefs which fell vacant or were disputed. 
This was the case with Dreux, which his father, as we have seen, had 
been forced to bestow on Odo I, Count of Chartres, and which Robert suc¬ 
ceeded in re-occupying about 1015; it was also the case with Melon, which 
Hugh Capet had granted ns a lief to the Count of Vendiiint-, Bouchard 
the Venerable, and of which Robert took possession on the death (1016) 
of Bouchard’s successor, Reginald, Bishop of Paris. Some years later 
(cirra KK&L), when it chan mi that Stephen, Count of Troyes, died 
without children, Robert energetically pushed his claims to the in¬ 
heritance against Odo (1, Count of Blois, who, apparently, hatl up till 
then been co-owner, on an equal footing with the deceased count. He 
did not hesitate to enter upon a struggle with this formidable vassal 
which, no doubt, would have lasted long if other political considerations 
hod not led the king to yield the point. 

(t was above all at the time j^f the conquest of the Duchy ot Bur¬ 
gundy that Robert could give proof of the full extent of hi s energy and 
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pGrteverance. Henry, Duke of Burgundy, brother uf Hugh Capet, 
died (15 October 100ft), and ft* he loft no children* the king might fairly 
claim to succeed him. He was anticipated hy Otto-William, Count of 
Macon, the adopted son of the late Date, whose connexion with the 
country gave him great advantages. In the spring of 1006 Robert 
collected a strong army, uisd proceeding up the river Yount 1 * kid siege 
to Auxerre. He met with desperate resistance, Otto-William's par¬ 
tisans in Burgundy were too strong mid too numerous to allow of the 
question being settled by a single expedition. For nearly two yeans 
Robert ravaged the country in every direction, pillaging and burning all 
that he met with. Otto-William ended by submitting, and before long 
his son-in-law, Landry, Count of Never*, after standing a siege of three 
months, was forced to capitulate at Avallon (October 1005). Then came 
the turn of A user re (November 1005). But a stniggle of inure than ten 
years was still necessary before Robert could reduce all the revolted 
Ibrds to submission, and it was only after having taken Sena and Dijon 
that he could at last count himself master of the duchy (1015-1G), 

Following the example of the last Caiatiugiaiis, Robert endeavoured 
to push his claims further and to aggrandise himself at the cost of the 
Empire* As long os the Emperor Henry H lived (1002-1024) relations 
on the whole remained cordial, indeed in 1006 the two sovereign* co¬ 
operated in on expedition to bring their common vassal, Baldwin, 
Count uf Hander*, to his bearings, tie having adzed Valenciennes. In 
August 1089 a solemn meeting took place between them at Ivois on the 
banks of the Meuse. Robert and Henry, each accompanied by a stately 
train uf great nobles and churchmen, exchanged the kiss of peace, 
heard mass, and dined together and exchanged gifts. They swore 
mutual friendship, proclaimed the peace of the Church, and resolved 
to tqke joint action for the reformation of the clergy. But the interview 
had no results; almost before il year was over Henry bad ceased to live 
(13 July 1024). 

From that time Robert's attitude changed, Having his hands free 
* * on the side of Champagne and Burgundy, and rendered bold by sum^ 
he contemplated a struggle with the new Emperor, Conrad 1! of 
Franconia (1024*1039), for a purl of his inheritance. Far-reaching 
negotiations centring in the king of France, which shew how much hi* 
prestige bad gradually been heightened, were opeinrd between him, the 
Duke of Aquitaine, and Gdo IX, Count of Biol*. Nothing less was 
intended, it would appear, than to proceed to a dismemberment on a 
large scale of the Germanic Empire, William, Duke of Aquitaine, wan 
* f a take as his share, or his son's, the lombard cAwn, Orlo II of Blois 

wav to have the kingdom of Burgundy as soon as Rudolph IU should be 
dead 1 , while Lorraine wins to he Roberts share. But this passed all 

1 For Foes rails dainis to the eventual ^iccessian to Hodot^j mfrG^ Chapter 
vi. pp. Wl-ti. 
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measure, and when it mine to carrying out the magnificent programme, 
obstacles arose which not one of the princes concerned was strong enough 
to overcome* William of Aquitaine was soon forced to give up the idea 
of disputing Lombardy with Conrad; Robert's plans miscarried in 
Lorraine whither Conrad's alarmed partisans hastily auiimiuned their 
master; and King Rodolph 111 indined to the new Emperor* The check 
was decisive, but surely a considerable step forward had been taken when 
for several mouths Robert had succeeded in guiding such a rendition, and 
had fora time spread terror among the Emperor's faithful lyorrainers. 


On the death of Robert the Pious (20 July 1081) the question of the 
succeed on came to a crisis After the example of his father, by whom he 
had been associated in the government from 9S7* Robert bad taken care 
in 1917 to crown bis eldest son by Queen Constance, then ten years old- 
Rut Hugh had died in the flower of his youth in 1025 (September). 
Tw o parties had then arisen at court* Robert desiring to have his second 
son Henry crowned at once* and Queen Constance holding out for a 
younger son* Robert, whom die preferred to his elder brother. I he 
"king's will had prevailed, and Henry had been crowned with great pomp 
in 1027* But luirdly had Robert the Pious dosed his eyes when Queen 
Constance raised the standard of revolt. She succeeded m gaining posses- 
si on of Scnlis, Sens* Dnm martin, Le Fuiset and PsflBsy, and won over 
Qdo II of Rio is, by the gift of half the town of Sens. 

Henry, supported by Robert, Duke of Normandy, defended himself 
vigorously* He re-took Foissy and Ive Puiset, and forced his mother 
and his brother Robert to make peace. Unfortunately it was purchased 
by yielding a point which involved a lamentable retrogression. Robert 
was given the duchy of Burgundy, which Robert the Pious laid after so 
many efforts united to the Royal Domain (1032). At thk price the sub- 
nibs ecu of the rebels was dearly bought. 

Nor did it avail to put down the revolt. Odo II of Blob refused to 
disarm. Twice the king besieged him unsuccessfully in Sens (1082^ 
1083) ; each time he met with fierce resistance and was obliged to 
retreat In May or June 1033* despairing of getting the better of this 
formidable vassal, Henry, in an interview nt Dev die on the Meuse, mode 
a defensive alliance with the Emperor Conrad, who wns Ode's rival for 
the Burgundian throne, left vacant by the death of Rodolph HI, some 
few months earlier (September 10S2) h In the end, Odo submitted (1084), 
But three years later he died, leaving hri counties in Champagne to Ida 
soil Stephen* and the rest of lib possessions to his other son Theobald, 
At once the struggle was renewed, whether through some attempt on 
Henry's part to lay loo ids on iy^.y portion of the inheritance left by 
Odo* or simply because Theobald and Stephen thought the opportunity 
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favourable for taking their revenge. A plot was set on font by them 
with Odo, lhe king's youngest brother, the object of which was, briefly, 
to replace Henry on the throne by Gdou The king contrived to hiiHie 
their calculations. Odo, surrounded in a castle* was taken prisoner and 
immured at Orleans; Stephen was completely routed and put to Sight; 
his ally* the Count of Vermandois* was made prisoner; and finally, 
against Theobald the king enlisted the help of the Count of Anjou* 
Geoffrey Martel* by granting him in advance the investiture of Touts 
which he left it to him to conquer. 

On all sides the monarchy had again lost ground. Burgundy had 
been lost* and it hiul been necc&Htiy to cede the French Vexin to the 
Duke of Nortnandv* who hail lieen one of tlie king's most faithful sup- 
porter*, as a reward for his services; arid finally, the handing over of 
Tours to Count Geoffrey Martel* who got possession of it in 1044, 
meant an extension of the Angevin principality, which before long 
would become dangerous, Moreover the king came out of the crisis so 
much weakened that, for the future* he had perforce to play a very 
minor part. While all his feudatories strove without Censing to round 
off their territories, he cither lived hi a pitiable fashion inside his 
narrow domain, or else interfered in the struggles between his vassal*, 
supporting now one and now another, a* need seemed to suggest; such 
was his poor and his only attempt at a policy. 

It was in the west of France that the event* of mast real importance 
occurred* Two [lowers, whose struggles were to occupy the whole of 
the second half of Henrv Fa reign, found themselves op posed, namely, 
the Angevin power and the Norman, 

^inee the middle of the tenth century, the Counts of Anjou Inal 
never ceased to extend their borders at the expense of their neighbours. 
The terrific Norm (9S7-I040) had throughout hb life struggled to 
bind to tine another and to his own lands tlie new poteesfctam in the 
midst of Tourmne which his predecessors haul succeeded in acquiring, an 
well os to .surround Tours with a circle which grew daily narrower. In 
994- or 995 he had reached Lungeaui; about 1095 Mon trichord and 
Montltttfon ; in 101b he had inflicted n tremendous defeat oil Odo II, 
Count of Blois, on the plains of Pontic voy; next year he had built a 
fortress at Mont boy on at only a few miles distance from Tours; in 
he hail surprised the stronghold of Sauniur which for more tlian a cen¬ 
tury had been in the hands of the Counts of Blob* Geoffrey Martel, his 
son (1040-1060), hod boldly pushed on the enterprise ; taking advantage 
of the hostility of the new Count of Hints, Theobald |II 5 to King Henry, 
ke had, ns we have seen, scoured the investiture of Toim from the tatter 
and had proceeded to lay siege to the town. In vain had Theobald and 
hb brother Stephen attempted to raise tlie blockade; Geoffrey Martel 
had offered them battle at Nauy* neat. the village of St-Martin-ledteau, 
and here again the Count of Anjou had won a striking victory* Theobald, 
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being taken prisoner, hiul been forced to cede Tours and the whole of 
Tourainc to the victor (August 1014), At the snme time Geoffrey 
Martel had succeeded in bringing the Count of Venddme under his 
suzerainty, and to this the king's consent had not been wanting. 

But it was in another direction that the House of Anjou felt itself 
drawn. The Counts of Maine, hemmed in between Normandy and 
Anjou, were destined sooner or later to fall under the suzerainty of one 
or other of their neighbour*. As early as the days of hulk Ncirn, the 
Counts of Anjou had succeeded in bringing them under theirs, demise, 
Bishop of Le Mans, having usurped the guardianship of the young Count 
Hugh IH, Geoffrey Martel had marched against the prelate and put him 
in prison (1041 or 10+8). Thus all things seemed to he moving 
according to Angevin interests when the king and the Duke of Nor- 
ntsmdy isfltne upon the scenes. 

The intervention of the latter had been delayed by serious difficulties 
within his own liotrier*. Duke Robert the Magnificent (sometimes wrongly 
called the Devil) had died on pilgrimage in 1085, leaving as successor an 
illegitimate son, William, barely eight yearn old. *1 lie cireudistances 
favoured the discontented; before long rebellion had been muttering an 
all sides, and in 1047 it burst forth, headed by Guy, lord of Vernsn 
and Hrioime, and bv the Viscounts of Coutances and Bayeux. \ oung 
William appealed to the king for help, and a battle took place at 
Vahes-Dunes, to the cast of Caen, where Henry fought valiantly in person. 
It was an utter rout for the rebels, who, after a few attempts at re¬ 
sistance, before long submitted entirely. 

The king and the duke then decided upon a joint expedition 
against the Count of Anjou, Together they invaded Anjou and 
proceeded to besiege Mouliheme which surrendei-ed (1048), Thus, after 
having supported the Count of Anjou throughout Ids struggle with the 
Count of Blots, the king suddenly changed sides and became his enemy. 
In 1040 he renewed his attack, and while William Hung himself upon 
Maine, the king invaded Tourame, and even momentarily succeeded in 
occupying the stronghold of Sainte-Maura where Geoffrey Martel 
advanced and besieged him. 

Three years had not passed before the ports were redistributed. 
Geoffrey, victorious in Maine, was treating with the king (1052), and 
the Duke of Normandy saw his late ally take sides against him. In 
February 1054 the king and the count jointly invaded his duchy. But 
the attempt did not prosper. The invading army bid been divided into 
two corps; Odo, the king's brother* missing the Seine, had devastated 
the Caux country while Henry I (mil Geoffrey Martel occupied the 
district of Evreux. William, marching in permit to meet the southern 
army, sent n considerable part of his troops against the uorthem 
detachment. Odo allowed hitnwdf to be surprised at Mortemer, to the 
cast of NeufchiUel, just as his men were giving themselves up to pillage. 
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A general rout of the French followed. The news of the defeat 
discouraged Henry 1, who* leaving Geoffrey Martel at grips with the 
enemy, thought only of withdrawing from the contest as quickly m 
possible and with the least damage to his own interests 

Geoffrey Martel wm obliged to retreat at once. William again 
invaded Maine, and took up strong positions at Mont-Barbel* near 
Le Mans, and at Ambrieres, not far from the junction of the Yaranne 
with the Maycnne. Soon* however, provisions failed and the duke was 
obliged to let a part of his army scatter itself into small bodies. When 
this news reached Geoffrey, who had obtained reinforcements, he hurried 
up and laid siege to Amhrieres. The place held out, giving the Duke of 
Normandy time to re-assemble his troops and force the Angevin army 
to retreat. Marching straight upon Mayenne, where the lord* Geoffrey t 
was one of the chief supporters of Geoffrey Martel, William took the 
town and carried off Geoffrey of Mayenne to Normandy, where he 
compelled him to do him homage. 

These successes were only temporary. Geoffrey Martel soon recovered 
the ground lost ill Maine, and jn 1058, a& had happened four years 
before* in his desire for revenge he [jeimiaded the king to join him in an 
invasion of Normandy. This time aho the campaign, at least in its earlier 
stages, wus unfortunate. Henry 1 and Geoffrey Martel hi id barely’ 
traversed the Hieniois district, when their rear-guard was surprised just 
aa it was crossing the river Dive at the ford of Vamville. This ford 
being impracticable through a rising tide, thinking and the count could 
only look on helplessly at the massacre of their troops. 

The war went on for some time longer. .Negotiations hail just been 
begun when Henry E died suddenly at Dreux on 4- August 1060. 

A year before his death, on 88 May 1059, Henry I had been 
carefrd to have his son Philip 1 crowned at Rheinis. But Philip, bom 
in 105** was still a minor, thus Henry had made his brother-in-la w 
Baldwin* Count of Flanders, guardian to the young king* a past which 
he retained until Philip readied his majority at fifteen years of age at 
the end of 1066 or the beginning of 1067. 

Under Philip, the eclipse of the niunarehy only became more 
complete. It must he said, however, that this edipse is largely an 
illusion due to the paucity of our information. Philip was of a very 
practical turn, and played a part which wo* somewhat inglorious, but 
oil Use whole very profitable to the materia] interests of his house- 
The royal power had fallen so low that there could be no question of an 
^aggre^tve policy, but Philip had at least the art to manoeuvre* and to 
turn to advantage all titimmatances which offered him any opportunity 
to fish his profit out of troubled water*. Above nil, he worked, with 
much more c*m»tency and persevci^nee than is usually thought, at 
the task of enlarging his in significant domain. 
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During his father's reign only the county of Sens, vacant through 
the death without heirs of Count llcmird (Reginjmrd)thad been (in 1055) 
reunited to the crown, an important acquisition, but one for which 
King Robert humelf had prepared the way, by separating in 1015 the 
county of Sens from the duchy of Burgundy: thus it cost Henry no effort 
whatever. Philip had no sooner taken the reins than an opportunity 
arose for him to link together his possesions in the Qrleanfu* and the 
Senonais by making himself master of the county of Gatinais. Geoffrey 
the Bearded, who bore the title of its Count, and had .succeeded his 
uncle, Geoffrey Martel, in the county of Anjou (1060), had just been 
imprisoned by his brother Folk Itechin, who had usurped power in Ixith 
counties, Philip, without hesitation, joined a coalition formed by the 
Count of Blob and the lords of Maine against the usurper, and, as the 
price of peace, exacted the cession of the county of Gatiiuiis ( 1 OfkS}, 

A few years later he used the minority of Simon of Crdpy, Count 
of Valois and Veariu, oa an opportunity to fall upon his estates. These 
were very extensive, comprising not only the Vexin and Valuta, hut the 
county of Bar-sur-Aube and the territory of Vitry-en-Pcrthois, which 
Simon's father, Raoul fII of Vadois, had acquired by marriage* and, on 
the north, the county of MontdidEer, and Pcromie which he had taken 
from the Count of Vermandois. Entrusting to his vassal, Hugh R&r- 
doux Jord of Broyes, theta.sk of seizing Simon's possessions in Champagne, 

Philip invaded his other domains in 1075. For two years the struggle 
went on, almost without a break, fiercely and pitilessly. At last, in 
the beginning of 1077, the unlucky Simon was forced to l>eg for peace, 
and to cede to the king the county of Vexim 

At about the some time, Philip claimed the town; of Corbie, which 
had come to Baldwin of Lille, Count of Flanders, as the dowry of Adda, 
daughter of Henry t of England ; and ilh Count Robert the Frfeian 
refused to surrender it, he entered it by surprise and caused the in¬ 
habitant* to swear fealty to him. Hubert, confronted by an accomplished 
fact t after a brief attempt at instance, found no resource but to submit. 

Corbie was never again to be detached from the royal domain. 

Again, in 1101, Philip w-us to l>e seen profiting by need of money on 
the part of Odo-Harpin, Viscount of Bourges, who was about to set off 
for the Holy Land, The king enlarged the royal domain by purchasing 
from him an extensive district comprising, besides Bonrges, the lordship 
of Dun-le-lloi + 

Nearly all the enterprises of Philip I shew the same characters M t 
once inglorious and practical. Hts chief efforts were in the direction of 
Normandy, where two parties confronted each other, on the one hand 1 * 

the King of England f Wills am the Conqueror, and on the other, Robert 
Curthose, bin son. Philip's entire policy consisted in supporting Robert, 
though he was ready, it would upjtear, to desert him aa often m there 
seemed any prospect of his becoming dangerous: a course which did pot 
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fail to draw from the English chroniclers a charge of engaging m 
shameless speculation, taking pay from one party for his help ami from 
the »t her for hi*, withdrawal. In 1076 we find him ■* far off as 1 'oiticre 
collecting an army to go to the relief of Hoi which W illiam the Con¬ 
queror is betieging; then, in 1077 or 1076, he welcomes Robert Cmtta 
and procures bi> Entrance into the stronghold of Gcrterov, on the 
border*, of Beauvnfei* and Normandy; ha seems io hd P him 

against his father, when, in 1079, he suddenly changes sides, and goes 
with William to besiege Geffany. A few years later Robert is again 
at the French king’s court, and hostilities are once more begun between 
the latter and William. In 1087 the people of Mantes having committed 
depredations on Norman soil, the Conqueror formulate* his complaint, 
and demands that Philip shall hand over to him not only Mantes, but 
also Pontoise and Chaumnnt, that is tn «iv, the whole of the Vann, 
which, formerly ceded to Robert the Magnificent by Henry I, luul since 
fallen afresh under the suzerainty of the king of France, and had then, 
as we have seen, teen re-conqmied by him in 107“ Promptly pro¬ 
ceeding from claims to action, William invaded the territory, took 
Mantes, entered it and set it on fire. It does not appear, however, that 
he was able to push his advantages much further, for, having suddenly 
fallen sick, he wan forced to have himself brought back to Normandy 
where, not long after, he died (9 September 1087). 

Thi? CdSKJucror’s d<®th midc Robert Curthose llukc of Nommndv* 
while his brother, William Rufus, received the English inheritance. 
A party was at once Formed to substitute Robert for his brother on the 
thrum; of England; whereupon, as a return stroke, William invaded 
Normandy. Philip hastened to further a movement which could not fail 
to injure both brothers, and as William was marching against Robert, 
he tent to the help of the tetter prince. Practical as usual, however, 
Philip contrived to get his support paid for by some fresh concession. 
In 1089, for instance, as the price of his co-operation in the siege of 
La Ferte-en-Brai which had gone over to the king of England, he had 
the domain of Gisors ceded to him; on other occasions he preferred 

ready money. , 

11 is church policy hears the impress of the same character, and is 
what has chiefly earned for him the bitterest censures of the chroniclers, 
nil of whom belong to the clergy. Reform was in the air, the idea of it 
was permeating the Church, and its ultimate consequences would have 
been nothing less than to deprive princes of all power in ecdesiarttcal 
Appointment*. Shocking abuses, indeed, prevailed; the process of 
■’appointment hail become for princes a regular traffic in ecclesiastical 
offices. Philip 1. notably, hod no hesitation in practising simony on a 
vast scale. But the claims nf the reforming party which the Popes, since 
Gregory VH, hod matte their own,'would have brought about a real 
political revolution, since kings would have been stripped of all rights 
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over the temporalities of bishops and abbots. If the pipnl theory had 
triumphed, ell the ecclesiastical baronies of the kingdom, the most 
constant support of the monarchy, would have been withdraw 11 from the 
royal control Philip timely defended what he could not but consider 
hh right. 

The besides* bec&iue further complicated when in 1093 he 

Hurried off Bertrada of Monlfort, wife of the Count of Anjou, Fulk 
tieitiiii, and succeeded in finding a complaisant bishop to solemnise the 
adulterous nm fringe. The Pope, Urban II, did not hesitate to excom¬ 
municate the king oven in his own kingdom, when he presided at the 
great Council held at Clermont in 1095. The position iu which he 
found himself was too common for Philip to attach any very special im¬ 
portance to it. For the rest, in spite of the reiterated excommunications 
which Urban II, and later o a his successor Paschal II, launched against 
him, Philip found prelates favourable to him among his clergy. Some 
were even seen, in the year 1100, who were not afraid openly to oppose 
the rigorous policy of the Holy See by performing, according to a custom 
then fairly frequent, a solemn coronation of the king on Whitsunday, 

[n reality the question of the marriage with Bertrnda, that of 
simony, and the higher question of ecclesiastical elections and investiture 
were all inter-connected. To avoid a complete rupture, perhaps even it 
schism, Paschal II saw that it would lie more prudent to yield. On 
the morrow of the Council held at Poitiers in November 1100, at 
which the Pope’s legate had renewed before a large assembly the 
excommunication pronounced against Philip, the relations between the 
Pope and the king became somewhat less tense. On both sides some¬ 
thing wiis conceded, ; in the matter of an episcopal election to the see of 
Beauvais the king and the Pope sought for common ground; the royal 
candidate, Stephen of Garlande, whom Mauassc, Archbishop of Hlmnu, 
hud not hesitated tu maintain in the face of every comer, was to be 
consecrated Bishop of Beauvais, while the candidate of the reforming 
party, Galo, formerly Abbot of St-Quentin of Beauvais, was to obtain 
the episcopal see of Paris, just then vacant Philip was to be “ recon¬ 
ciled " on condition tliat he pledged himself to separate from Bcrtrada. 
On there bases the negotiations took place. Ivo, tbe illustriuus Bishop 
of Chartres, who represented in France the moderate party, equally 
opposed to the abuses- of the older clergy mid to the exaggerations 
of the uncompromising reformers, pleaded with I’lisdial for conciliatory 
measures. Nor did the Pope remain deaf to his exhortation*; on 
30 July 1104 the king’s case was submitted to a council assembled at 
Beaugenc y b v Richard, Bishop ot Al hano, the Pope s legate. 1 he > 
council, unable to agree, came to tin decision, but a frtsdi assembly 
immediately met at Paris, and Philip having engaged “to have no 
further intercourse with IlurtmdA,^uul never more to speak a word to 
her unless before witnesses ” was solemnly absolved. 

C. KU. H. VOL. to. cm v. ® 
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In spite- of tbts (With, Philip and lkrtnuk continued to live together, 
but for the future, the Pope indulgently dosed hi* eyes. On most of 
the points raised an agreement was arrived at. and in the beginning of 
the year 110? Paschal even travelled through France, had a meeting 
at St-Denis with Philip and his son, and spoke of them a* 11 the very 
pious sons of the Holy See." 

But already Philip, grown old before his time, was king only in 
name. Since 1097 he hud handed over to his son l>iuis the task of 
leading military expeditions, fur which his own extreme corpulence un¬ 
fitted him- It "was necessary not only to repress the brigandage to which 
the turbulent borons of the royal domain were becoming more and more . 
addicted, but above all to make head against the attacks of the King of 
England, to whom, on his departure for the crusade in ll/JKi, Robert 
Curthtise had entrusted the safe-keeping and government of the Norman 
duchy. William Rufus, indeed, casting away all restraint, Imd again 
invaded the French Vexin, and drawing over to his side Duke William 
of Aquitaine, threatened to carry his conquests ns far as Paris, 'Hie 
situation was all the more dangerous ns William Rufus had contrived 
to gain over several of the barons of the VVsin mid a regular feudal 
coalition was being formed there against the Cape Lion monarchy. Fur- 
tunately, the loyal borons gathered under Louis's Imimer succeeded in 
keeping the English king's troops in check, anil alter an unrelenting 
warfare of skirmishes and sieges William was forced to retreat and 
abandon his enterprise (1099). 

Admitted about this period, «s king-elect and king-designate, to a 
share in the government, Louis (in spite of the intrigue* of Bert rad a, 
who more tlian once tried to have him assassinated, in order to sub¬ 
stitute one of her own children) wan now, at nearly twenty years 
old| in fact the real king. We find him travelling about the royal 
domain, chastising rebellious vassals, dismantling Montlhcry (1105), 
seizing tire castle of (ioumay-sur-Manic, the lord of wliich had 
robbed merchant* on a royal road (1107), and besieging Chevmise and 
JlreteiH'uurt. Louis hits his own officers and his own counsellors; he 
intervene* directly in the affairs of the clergy, authorises ahh&tial 
elections and administers justice; ah it is expressed in a charter of the 
south of France in 1104 “Philip, king of the French, was still olive* but 
Louis, his sou, a young man of character «tid courage- worthy to be 
remembered, was at the helm of the kingdom." 

Philip was weighed do a n by disease and fel t his end approach! tig. Li ke 
a good Christian he made his confession, then calling around hint all the 
ip magnates of the kingdom and his friends, he said to them: “The burial- 
place of the kings uf France is, 1 know, at St-Denis. But 1 feel 
myself too heavily laden with sins to dare to be laid near the body of so 
great & Saint? And he added namely, “I greatly fear lest my sins 
should cause me to be delivered over to the devil, and that it should 
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Imppen to me m formerly happened, they &ay, to Charles Martel. I love 
Saint Benedict; 1 address my petition to the pious Father of the Monks, 
and deni re that I inny he buried in his church at Henry oil the banks of 
the Loire. He is merciful and kind, he receives timers who amend, 
and, faithfully observing his rule, seek to gain tire heart of God.’** He 
died a few days later at Melon on. 29 or SO July 1108. 


It is surprising, on a general view of the Cape turn monarchy down 
to Philip I, Unit it successfully maintained itself and only encountered 
trifling opposition easily overcome. Its weakness indeed, i.s extreme; it is 
with difficulty that it proves itself a match for the petty baron* within it* 
domain. At the opening nf the year 10SO11 ugh, lord of Le Puiset, rebelled; 
mul to resist him the king collet ted a whole army counting within its milk* 
the Duke of Burgundy , the Count of Never*, and the Bishop of Amtem^ 
Shut up in Ids castle, Hugh defied id! assaults. One fine day he made a 
sortie P whereupon the royid army, stupefied by his audacity, took to its 
heels; the Count of Nev-urs, the Bishop of Amutlfe and nearly one hundred 
knights fell into Hugh's hands, w hile Philip and his followers fled wildly 
a* far as Orleans, without the least attempt to defend themselves. 

The resources which the monarchy has at its disposal are even more 
restricted than uf old; the king has to be content w ith the produce of his 
forms, with a few tolls and fines, the dues piid by the peasants, aim! the 
yield of his woods and fields, blit as the greater part of the royal domain 
is granted in fief*, the total of all these resources is extremely meagre. 
They could fortunately be augmented by the revenues of vacant bishoprics 
to which the king lind the nomination, for from the death of one 
occupant until the investiture of another the king levied the whole 
revenue and disposed of it at his pleasure* There are also the iltirit 
gains arising from the traffic in ecidesiasticuJ utlices, and these are nut 
the least. Yet all these together amount to very little, and the king is 
reduced either to live in a pitiful fashion, or to go round pleading his 
“right to bed and purveyance (procuration)** to claim food arid shelter 
from the abbeys on his domain* 

Surrounded by a little group uf knights, and followed by clerks and 
scribe*, the king roved about, carrying with him his treasure and his 
attendants. This staff, As a whole, had changed but slightly since 
Caroling!an times; there are the same great officers, the Seneschal, the 
Chamberlain, the Butler, the Constable, the Chancellor, who directed at 
once the administration of the |jalace and of the kingdom. But the 
ad mi i list rat ion of the kingdom was henceforward hardly more than tliat * 
of the royal domain. Local administration Is now purely domanial, 
undertaken by the directors of land improvement, the mayors or ri/firi, 
vfcarii and prntts ( prarpotUi ) w ho^ duty there, as on a] I feudal domains, 
was to administer justice to the peasants and to collect tile dues. 


ill. v. 
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At the same time, however wretched may have been hi * mate rial 
position, by the very fat* that he was king the CapeUan» had a Mtiiation 
of moral preponderance, The tie of vassalage which bound all the 
great feudatories of the kingdom to him was not merely a theoreticaj 
bond; apart from case of rebellion they do not, as a rule, fail to fulfil 
their duties as vassals when called on. We have already seen the Duke oi 
Burgundy and the Count of Never* come in 1080 and do personal service 
in Philip Ps campaign against Hugh, lord of Le Puiwt In the same 
wav, about 1038 we find the Count of Fkudets furnishing troop to 
the king to suppress the revolt of Hugh Bardonx. \t hem the siege of 
Dol was about to be undertaken in 1876, the Duke of Aquitaine was 
mini red to supply treop. Besides this, in the royal armies contingents 
of Aqui Ionian*, Burgundians and Chaiupcnois are constantly found. 

Sor do the great lay and ecclesiastical dignitaries fail to attend in 
large numbers at the great royal assemblies. If one of them is prevented 
from coming he sends his excuses, makes known the reasons w hich hinder 
him from attending when convoked, and prays that his excuses ina\ >e 
favourably received. “I beg of thee, my lord," writes the Bishop of 
Chartres to King Kobcrt in 1(118, “• be not ftngiy that I did not come to 
Paris to thv court, on Sunday lost. I was deceived by the* messengers 
who told me that thou wouldst not bo there that day, and tiuit 1 was 
summoned to the consecration of a bishop of whom I knew- nothing 
whatsoever. As, on the other hand, I had received no letter on the 
subject of this consecration, either from thee or from my archbishop, I 
abstained from attending. If 1 have committed a fault it arise* from 
tnv having been misled- My pardon will, I hop, be easily obtained from 
tb'e royal piety* since even from the pint of view of justice the fault is 
a venial one/ With my whole heart I assure tbee of my attachment 
homing that tliou wilt deign to continue to me thy confidence." 

t toucalofry of tapetiau kin** after Hugh («f- p. 75): 
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Feudal deference 

In a word, it seems as if for the great feudatories there could he no 
worse misfortune than a formal nipture with their sovereign. In this 
connexion nothing is more characteristic than the attitude of perhaps 
the most powerful vassal of Robert the Pious, the celebrated Count 
of Rlois, Odo II, when in about 109® a dispute arose between him 
and the king touching the succession in Champagne. Finding what 
he considers his right attacked by the king, Odo defends himself with a 
strong hand. On this account Robert considers him guilty of forfeiture, 
and seeks to have his fiefs declared escheated. At once Odo is terrified, 
and writes his sovereign a letter fill! of respect and deference, expressing 
astonishment only at the measure which the king demands. “For if 
birth he considered, it is dear, thunks be to God, that I am capable 
of inheriting the fief; if the nature of the fief which thou hast given 
me be considered, it is certain that it forms part, not of thy fisc, but of 
the property which, under thy favour, comes to me from my ancestors 
by hereditary right; if the value of ray services l» considered, thou 
k no west how, as long as I was jn favour with thee, I served thee at thy 
court, in the mi and on foreign soil. Ami if, since thou hast turned 
a.wav thv favour from me, and hast attempted to take from me the fief 
which thou gavest me, I have committed towards thee, in defence of 
myself and of my fief, acta of a nature to displease thee, 1 have done 
so* when harassed hy insults and compelled by necessity. How, in fact, 
could I fail to defend mV fief? 1 protest by God and my own soul, 
that I should prefer death to heing deprived of my fief. And if thou 
wilt refrain from reeking to strip me of it, there is no tiling in the 
world which I sludl more desire than to enjoy and to deserve thy favour. 

For the conflict between us, at the same time that it is grievous to me, 
takes from thee, lord, that which constitutes the root and the fruit of 
thy office, I mean justice and peace. Thus I appeal to that denynev 
which is natural to thee, and evil counsels alone can deprive thee of, 
imploring thee to desist from persecuting me, and to allow' me to be 
reconciled to thee, either through thy familiars, or by the mediation 
of princes.” Such a letter proves, better than any reasonings, how * * 

great was the power which respect for royalty and for the obliga¬ 
tions of a vassal to his lord, still exercised over minds imbued with 
tradition. 

Moreover, none of the great feudatories who shared the government 
of the kingdom among them would have been strong enough to over¬ 
throw the i’apetian dynasty. Independently of the rivalries between 
great houses, in which their strength was exhausted, the princes found, 
themselves, from the middle of the eleventh century, a little sooner or 
a little later according to the province the} - ruled, involved in a struggle 
with internal difficulties which uften paralysed their effort*. 

One of the feudal states for which the history fe the best known is the 
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countv of Anjou. It Iuls already been m 1 how under the two county 
Falk Nimt (987-1CUQ) and Geoffrey Martel (1040-10G0), the county of 
Anjou* spreading beyond its Cron tiers on nil sides* had been steadily 
enlarged at the expense of its neighbours. The count* authority was 
everywhere strong and respected* and its lie had his lay vassals and clergy- 
well in hand, they had a general awe of him. And yet the germs of dis¬ 
integration were already present Indeed* in order to provide for the 
protection of their territories, and above nil to liavc a basis of attack 
against their nrighljoura, the counts of Anjou had, from the end of the 
tenth century, been led to cover their country with n network of strong- 
holds. But to construct the great stone keeps {tkmjom) which at that 
time were beginning to take the place of mere wooden bttfldmgs, and 
to guard them, time, men and money were needed* Therefore, quite 
naturally, the counts had not hesitated to grant them out as fiefs, leaving 
to their vassals the task of completing and defending them* As a result, 
within a phort time, the county had come to 1*e filled, not merely with 
casflrs, hut with a multitude of lottU-castellans ban ding on the domain 
mid the fortress from father to son. 

Id this way, Fulk Norm, about £HH t built the castle of Langcais and 
Almost immediately we note that Langads bedomes the sort of a new 
feudal family, Mumelin I* lord of Laiigeai.s, comes into view about 
lOiJO, and when he tiles [r. 1065] Ills fief passes to his descendants. A 
few years after Fulk built the castle of Mon tre vault, and immediately 
invested Stephen, brother-in-law of Hubert, the Me Bishop of Anglers, 
with it. Here again a new lordship had lieeii founded, as Stephen haul 
inarrird his daughter Emma to Raoul, Viscount of I j? Mans, who suiTceded 
his father-in-law, and took the title of Viscount of Grand Montrevatdt, 
while dose by t on land which had also l>een received as a fief from Fulk 
Xenp by a certain Huger the Old, the fortress and family of Petit 
Montrevaoit had grown up. About the same time Fulk had founded 
the cjiitle uf Montreml-Bellay, ami again he had without delay enfeoffed 
jt to his vassal Bel lav. A little later Geoffrey -Martel bid built the castles 
of Durtal and Mate lion and enfeoffed them to two of his knights In 
the same wav lords^Lstellaus had been installed at Passnvaut tiefure lO^SfJ- 
nl Manic vrier, at Fayc-bi-VinCUse, at Sail i to-Man re and at Treves before 
It) 10, all of these being castles built by the count. Everywhere great 
families had a risen: here, that of BrioHay who liatl received the caatb as a 
fief from Fulk Ncrtu. there, that of Beauprtau, founded by Jocelyn of 
Relink, a soldier of fortune, no doubt singled out by Fulk Netm At 
this time also had their origin the houses of Chemtlld, of Moivtsorcau, of 
iBlaiscm, of Montjoan, of Craon, of Jar/t% of Rilhf, of Thuuarec and 
others. Established in their castles, which secured to them the dominion 
of the surrounding fiat country, anil by that very fart, forming a higher 
class among the barons, daily strengthening their position by the marriages 

1 Sw wupra t p, lUfl. 
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to be built at Champigny-sur-Veude, which, by the way, Bartholomew 
seized and set on fire, taking the garrison prisoners* 

Folk was incapable of resisting so many rebels. Following the 
example of Philip I, be banded over his military powers to his son, 
Geoffrey Martel the Younger. Zealous, feared by the barons, in 
sympathy with churchmen, the young count entered boldly on the 
struggle with those who still held out. VI ith his father he took 
Iji Chart re and burnt Thenars, and was about to lay siege to Gande. 
But he was killed in 1106, and with him disappeared the only man who 
might have proved a serious obstacle to baronial independence. 

In the other provinces the situation seems to have been almost the 
same. In Normandy, on the accession of William the Bastard, the 
muttering* of revolt were beard. Defeated at Val-e*-Dunes in HM7, 
the rebels were forced to submit, but on the smallest opportunity fresh 
defections occurred. Shut up in their castles, the rebellious vassal* 
defied their sovereign. The revolt of William Busac, lord of Eu s about 
1048, and above all, that of ,WiDuin of Arques in 1053 are, in this 
respect, thoroughly characteristic. The latter fortified himself on a 
height and awaited, unmoved, the arrival of the ducal army. It 
attempted in vain to storm Mb fortress; it* position was inaccessible, 
and the duke was obliged to abandon the idea of taking it by force. 
In the end, however, he reduced it, because the King of France, hastening 
up to the relief of the rebel, allowed himself to bo deplorably defeated. 
William of Arejues, however, hdd out to the very last extremity and 
stood a siege of several weeks before he wo* reduced by famine. 

In I0T7, it wa* Robert Curt hose, William the Conqueror's own son, 
who gave the signal fur revolt. This spendthrift complained of want of 
money. u f have not even the means,^ he said to his father, H of giving 
]argt|se to mv vassals* I have had enoligh of being in thy pay. I am 
determined now at length to enter into possession of my inheritance, so 
that I may reward my fdtowm/ He demanded that the Norman 
duchy should be handed over to him, to be held a* a fief under his 
father* Enraged At the refusal he received* he abruptly quitted the 
Conquerors court* drawing after him the lords of Belleme, Breteml, 
Montbmi and Mouliiis-la-Marche, and wondered through France in 
quest of allies and succour*. Finally he shut himself up in the castle of 
Gerberoy, in the Umtivabb but on the border* of Normandy 1 , welcoming 
all the discontented who came to him, and fortified in his donjon, he 
hade defiance to the wrath of hi* father. Once again a whole army had 
to be levied to subdue him. Philip I of Fiance was colled on to lend 
Jiis aid. But the two allied kings met with the most desperate resistance; 
for three weeks they tried in vain to take the place by surprise. Robert, 
in the end, made a sortie; William the Conqueror, thrown from the 
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saddle, was nil but made prisoner; William, his younger son. was 
wounded; the whole besieging army was ignominiously put to (light 
tJanuary 1070), and nothing remained For the Conqueror but to 
give a favourable hearing to his rebel son’s promises of submission 
on his father’s pledging himself to leave Normandy to him at his 
death. 

As soon as William the Conqueror had dosed his eyes (9 September 
]0#7) and Robert had become Duke of Normandy the baions rose, 
seiiiod some ducal castles, and sprend desolation through the land. I he 
anarchy soon reached its height when the rupture between Robert and 
his brother William occurred. Thenceforward revolt never ceased within 
the duchy. Aided by the King of England who sent them subsidies, 
the rebels fortified them wives behind tbe walls of their castles and braved 
the duke’s troopt; in November 1090 the rebellion spread even to the 
citizens of Rouen. Weak and fitful as he was in cliarncter, even Robert 
was forced to spend his time in besieging the castles of his feudatories, 
who, luckily for him, agreed no better with one another than with their 
duke. In 1088 be licsiegcd and took St Ccneri, in 1 090 Brionue ; in 1091 
he besieged Cotirei-sm Dive, and tlum Mont-St-Michel, where bis brother 
Henry had fortified himself; in 1094 ho besieged QrevaL 

Thus incessantly occupied in defending their authority in their own 
territories, the Dukes of Normandy, like the Counts of Anjou and like 
all the oilier great feudatories of the kingdom, found themselves in a 
position which made it impossible for them seriously to threaten the 
power of the Capetiari sovereign. Each ruler, absorlied by the internal 
difficulties with which he had to struggle, followed a shifting policy 
of temporary expedients. The period is essentially one of isolation, of 
purely local activity. 

Since France was thus split up into fragments, it would be in vtun to 
attempt to give a comprehensive view of it The more genera! aspects 
of civilization, the feudal and religious life of the eleven til century* both 
in France and in the other countries uf Western Europe, will be examined , . 

in succeeding chapters, llut some information must be given touching 
the characteristics of each of the great fiefs into which France was then 
divided, f.g. in what manner these states were organised, what Authority 
belonged to the ruler of each of them, who and what were those counts 
and dukes whose power often counterbalanced that of the king. Owing 
to the lack of good detailed works on the period, something must 
necessarily be wanting in anv attempt to satisfy curiosity on all these 
points. | 

Flundrrit. Oil the nor them frontier of the kingdom the county of ' 

Flanders is one of the fiefs which present* itself to us under a most 
singular aspect. Vassal both of the King of Franco for the greater 
put of his lands, and of the Emperor for the islands of Zeeland, the 
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which they concluded among themselves lending to the concentration of 
several nestles in a single pair of hands, the great vassal* were only waiting 
an opportunilv to show their mdepenHence. This was supplied by a 
dispute which arose over the succession. 

Geoffrev Martel, dying childless in 1060, liad left his county to his 
eldest nephew, Geoffrey the Bearded, already f ount of Gatin ais, where¬ 
upon the younger nephew, Fulk Rechin, declaring himself aggrieved, rose 
in rebellion without delay. Geoffrey the Bearded by hi* unskilful policy 
precipitated the crisis; a discontented party growing up in the country 
gathered itself round Fulk; in the end, Geoffrey was seized and thrown 
into prison while Fulk gained his own recognition us Count (1068). But 
in the course of the conflict, which lasted several years, the passions of the 
great batons who hod been called on to take sides in it had been given 
free play; for months together Folk was obliged io struggle with the 
rebels, to go and besiege them in their castles, and to repress their ravages. 
When at last he succeeded in gaining general recognition, the country, as 
he himself acknowledges in one of his charters was it mere heap of ruins. 

Even the general submission was only apparent. After 1068 revolts 
still broke out in all parts of the county. Thus oil the death of 
Sulpieius, lord of Amboise and Chau muni, it was iu obedience to 
threats that Fulk set at liberty Hugh, son and successor of the deceased, 
who hud been given up to him as a hostage, Sixm after, the count 
decided to cninniit the custody of his castle at Amboise called “The 
Domicile" to a certain Aimed of Coilrroil. This choice wail distasteful 
to Hugh's men, five of whom rtipjxxl into the donjon, surprised the 
watchman whom they made prisoner, ami planted their master sstandard 
on the tower, Hugh, meanwhile, retired to a fortified malison which 
he possessed In the town, and set himself to harass the count's troops. 
At last Fulk came up, and not daring to try conclusions with hi* 
adversary, preferred a compromise with him. Their agreement dirt not 
last long, as the unsubdued vassal was merely watching his opportunity 
to rebel afresh. Suddenly, in 1106, one day when the castellan of "The 
Domicile" Hugh tin Gue, wits out limiting in the direction of Horn or* 
ant in, Hugh of Amboise surprised the castle and destroyed it. The 
struggle liegnii again; Folk Heeliin, calling to his aid several of his 
vassals, Aubrey, lonl of -%funtresor, and Jocelvn and Hugh, sons of the 
lord of Sainte-Mmire, flung himself upon St-Cvr, one of the hereditary 
possessions of the house of Chaumont and Ambojre. Hugh of Atnhoise, 
supported bv his brother-in-law John, lord of Lignieres, retorted by 
pillaging the suburbs of Tours, and the environs of Loches, Montrichard, 
and Montrvsor. Iti ail directions the same situation was reproduced^ 
one day it was the lord of Alloys, Saint-Christophe and VaUieres who 
rebelled, another day it was the lord of Muille; again he of Lion 
d" Angara; in 1097, he of Hochecorbon. A regular campaign whs 
required against Bartholomew, lonl of P De-Bouchard, a fortress luui 
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“QmtfE-Mdticrfc,” and Hie district of Alost* Hu- Count of Flanders in 
reality enjoyed almost complete independence. ** Kinga,^ says a chroni¬ 
cler of the period* Willi nm of Poitiers H fcaired and respected him; 
dukes, nmri pi esses and bishops trembled before his power.’" From the 
I jegiruling of the tenth century he was considered to have the largest 
income in the whole kingdom* and in the middle of the eleventh century 
an Archbishop of Rhdms could still speak of his immense- riches, “etich 
that it would be difficult to find another mortal possessed of the like.* 
Great was the ascendancy exercised by Baldwin Y of Lille (K^16-l0fiT) ; 
jls guardian of Philip L King of France, lie administered the government 
of the kingdom from 1060 to 10f36, and by marrying his eldest son to 
the Countess of limn aid t he succeeded in extending the authority of his 
house as far as the Ardennes (1050). Robert the Frisian (]l)7l-lQ9tt) 
liore himself like a sovereign prince, he had an international policy, and 
wc find him making an alliance with Denmark in order to counter balance 
the commercial influence of England, He gave one of bin daughters in 
m ferriage to Kraut, King of Denmark* and in conjunction with hi in 
prepared for a descent upon the British Talcs. 

The count was even strong enough, it appears, to give Flanders 
immunity, to a large extent, from the general anarchy. By procuring 
his own recognition as advocate or protector of cull the monasteries in 
hi* states* by monopolising for his own benefit the institution of the 
w Peace of God" which the Church was then striving to spread 1 , by 
substituting himself fur the bishops in the office of guardian of this* 
Peace* the count imposed himself throughout Flanders as laid and 
supreme judge in his ,sta He peremptorily claimed the right of 
authorising the building of castles* he pruclaimed himself the official 
defender of the widow* the orphan* the merchant and the cleric* and 
he rigorously punished robbery on the highways and outrages upon 
women* He hod a regularly organised administration to i&eoond his 
efforts. His domains were divided into (axtdhnucx or circumscriptions* 
each centring in a castle* In each of these castles was placed a military 
chief, the castellan or viscount, along with a notary who levied the 
dues of the caatellauy, transmitting them to the notaiy-in-chfef or 
chancellor of Flanders* who drew into a common treasury all the revenues 
of the country. 

Thus it is not strange that Flanders should have attained earlier 
than other provinces to a degree of prosperity well worthy of remark. 
As regards agriculture, wo find the counts themselves giving an impulse 
to imjiortant enterprises of clearing and draining in the districts border¬ 
ing on the sea, while in the interior the monastic foundations contributed 
largely to the extension of cultivation and of grazing lands. At the 
same time the cloth industry was so far developed that the home-grown 

1 &ee Rulf&rti, L* f Studim zur JUck£*F*tMdUt der i md Lat*4frbdim t 
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wool no longer Miffired to occupy tk workmen. Wool from neighbour¬ 
ing countries was sent in great quantities to the Flemish fair*. and 
already commerce was bringing Flanden* into contact with England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, 

ChampeigTtf ami Bfah. The contrast wlLh the ttimtoriea of the 
Counts of Champagne is striking. Here there is no unity; the lands 
ruled by the count have no cohesion whatever; only the chances of 
succession which at the opening of the eleventh century caused the 
counties of Troves and Menux to pass into the hands of Odo II, Count 
of Blob, Tours and Chartres (998-I0S7)* 

The counts power*, nnturally, suffered from the scattered poitinn of 
his lands. The first to unite under his authority the two principalities 
of Blois and Champagne, Odo II, has left in history only a reputation 
for blundering activity and perpetual mutability* In Toumine, in place 
of steadily resisting the encroaching policy of the Counts of Anjou 1 , we 
find him rushing headlong into one wild enterprise after another, in¬ 
vading Lorraine on the morrow of his defeat by Fulk Nani at FontleVoy 
in 1016, then joining with reckless eagerness in the chimerical projects 
nf Robert the Pious for dismembering the inheritance of the Emperor 
Henry II (10^4), and upon the death of Rodolph III, Hinging himself 
upon the kingdom of Burgundy (103£). We shall see- how the 
adventurer fared, how Odo, after a brilliant and rapid campaign t found 
himself face to face with the Emperor Conrad, threatened not only by 
him hut by Henry I King of France, whose enmity, by a triumph of 
unskilful handling, he had brought upon himself. A prompt retreat 
alone saved him. But it was only to throw himself into a new project; 
he at mice invaded Lorraine, carrying fire and sword through the country; 
he began negotiations with the Italian prelates with a view to obtaining 
the Lombard crown, and even dreamed of an expedition to A|x4a- 
Chapelle to snatch the imperial sceptre from his rival. Hut the army 
of Lorraine had assembled to bar his way; a battle was fought on 
To November 1037* in the neighbourhood of Bar, and Odo met with a 
pitiful end on the field of carnage where his stripped and mutilated body 
was found next day. 

With the Huccednors of Odo II came almost complete obscurity. 
The counties of Champagne ami Birds, separated for a brief interval by 
his death, then re-united up to HfflO under the rule of Theobald III, go 
on in an tin eventful cubrefc, diminished by the loss of Touraine, which 
the Counts! of Anjou succeed in definitely annexing. 

Burgundy. Tile history of the duchy of Burgundy in the eleventh 
century is hardly less obscure* Its I>ukcs, Robert I, son of King Rohm* 
the Pious, Hugh and Odo Bore! seemto have been!nsignificantenough,w ith 
neither domains nor money, nor a policy. Although theoretically they 

* 
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were masters of very extensive territories, they mw the greater part of 
their pOTOSsions slip from under their control to form genome little 
seinidndepcndcnt principalities, such, for example, ils the countles of 
Chllou-sur-SaAiie and Macon, or else ecclesiastical lordships such as the 
Abbey of Molesme which, before fifty years from its foundation (1075), 
came to p&sse&s immense domains ail over the north of Burgundy as 
well as in southern Champagne. 

Thera is thus no reason fur surprise that the Dukes of Burgundy in 
the eleventh century should play rather a petty part, Robert I (1032- 
lVIS) seems unlike a duke, to have Ijeen the type of an unscrupulous 
petty tyrant such as at this period the lords of the smaller castles too 
often were. His life was spent hi pillaging the lands of his vassals, and 
especially those of the Church, He carried off the crop of the Bishop of 
Autun, seized upon the tithes of the churches of his diocese, and swooped 
down upon the cellars of the onions of St Stephen of Dijon, His 
reputation as a robber was so well established throughout his country 
that about 1053 Hardouin, Bishop of L/mgres, dares not adventure himself 
in the neighliourhQod of Dijon to dedicate the Church of Setmccey, 
fearing, says a charter, " to be exposed to the violence of the Duke, He 
hesitate* at no crime to satisfy his appetites and his desire for vengeance; 
breaks into the abbey of St-Germain at Auxerre by armed force, Inis 
his veiling brother-in-law, Joccmn, nssaarinaied, and with his own hand 
kills his father-in-law, Dal mat i us, lord of Semur. 

His grandson and successor, Hugh I {1076-1079), was far from 
imitating the example set him, but he was quite as incapable as Robert 
of establishing any real control over Burgundy, and after having taken 
part in a distant expedition into Spin to succour Snncha I of Aragon 
he suddettlv carried his contempt for the world so far as to exchange 
a soldier's restless life for cloistered peace* becoming a monk at the age 
of twenty-three, 

Odo Borel, Hughs brother (1079-1102)* returned to the family 
tradition and became a highway robber. We have on this subject a 
curious anecdote, related by an eye-witness, Eodmer, chaplain to Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, As Anselm was passing through Burgundy 
in 1097 on his way to Rome, the duke was informed of his approach 
and of the chance it afforded of booty worth taking. Allured by the 
account* Odo, mounting his horse immediately, took Anselm and his 
escort by surprise, u Where is the Archbishop he cried in a 
threatening tone. Yet at the last moment, confronted by the calm and 
venerable demeanour of the prelate, some remnant of shame held him 
(jack, and instead of falling on him he stood confounded, not knowing 
what to sav. u My lord Duke,” said Anselm to him, H suffer me to 
embrace thee." In his confusion the duke could only reply willingly, 
for I mm delighted at thy coming lyid ready to serve thee/’ It is 
possible that the good Eadrner lias manipulated the incident somewhat, 
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yet it is a significant anecdote; evidently the Duke of Burgundy was 
looked upon as a conmuai bandit, 

Anjou. The county of Anjou presents us with a case intermediary 
between Flanders which was strong, and already partly centralised, 
anti that of Burgundy which was split up and in ft state of dis* 

integration. . 

It has already been related in detail how, from the middle of the 
eleventh century onwards, the Count was engaged in the interior of his 
state in combating ft crowd of turbulent barons strongly ensconced in 
their castles 1 . But in spite or this temporary weakening of the counts 
authority, the Angevin lands form even in the second half of the eleventh 
century a coherent whole of which the count is the effective head* 
Controlling the episcopal see of Anger* which could not be filled up 
without his consent, and finding commonly in the Bishop a devoted and 
active helper resjylv to brave Archbishops, legates, Councils and I opes 
at his side, secure of the loyalty of the greater number of the secular 
clergy, master of the chief abbeys also, besides being, us it would seem, 
rich in lands and revenues, the count, in spite of wh h h thing, remains an 
imposing figure. Under FuIk Sechin (1067-1100), when the spirit 
of independence among the lesser Angevin hef holders was at ib height, 
the great lords of the county, such a* those of Thuiwriv or Treves, were 
to be found contending for the offices about the counts court which was 
organised, apparently, on the model of the royal court, in a regular 
fashion, with a seneschal, a constable and a chaplain (who was also 
charged with the work of the chancery), chain beriains, cellarers, etc. 

Nothing, however, more plainly shews the space which the Counts of 
Anjou filled in the minds of contemporaries than the considerable body 
of literature which, throughout the eleventh century and up to the middle 
of the twelfth gathered round them, by means of which we have c^pie to 
know them better, perhaps, than even most of their contemporaries did. 
Few figures, for instance, are stranger or more rluiracterlstic of the time 
than tliat of Fulk Nerra, whose lung reign (987-1040) corresponds with 
the most glorious part of the formative period of the county. He 
appears before us as a man ardent and fierce of mood, giving free course 
to his ambition and cupidity, and governed by a [w^ion for war, then 
suddenly checking himself at the thought of eternal retribution, and 
trying by some gift or some penance to obtain pardon from God or the 
Saints whom his violence must needs have offended. One charter shews 
him to us too much engrossed in warfare to give a thought to ecdenartical 
alikirei in another there is an allusion to his fierce, hasty temper incapable 
of bearing any contradiction. Does he find himself liampered by a riva^? 
He will not shew himself scrupulous in the choice of im-ans of getting 
In 1085 lie lured the Count of Maine, Herbert Wake-dog 


He will not 
rid of him. 


1 See tfujrrflj, i*. HB aq. 
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into an ambush* giving him a rendezvous at Saints which, he said, he 
intended to grant him its a fief ha order to put an end to a dispute which 
had arisen between them. Herbert presented himself unsuspectingly, and 
was seized and thrown into prison, while the gentle Hildegarde, the 
Counteas of Anjou* planned a similar fate fur lib? wife. Less dexterous 
than her husband, she missed her stroke, but Herbert remained two 
years under lock and key and was only set at liberty after the deepest 
humiliations A few yeans before, in 1008, the count of the palace, 
Hugh of Beauvais, being an obstacle to his designs, Hilt posted cut¬ 
throats to wait for him while lie was hunting in company with the king 
and had him stabbed under the very eyes of the sovereign. 

Elsewhere, on the contrary, we Imd him, stricken with fear, making 
a donation to the Church of Si Maurice of Angers, “for the salvation 
of his sinful soul and to obtain pardon for the terrible massacre of 
Christiana w hom he hail caused to perish at the battle of Conquerem!,’" 
which be had fought in'90S against the Count of Rennes. A charter shews 
him in 996, j net as Tours had been taken, forcing his way into the cloister 
of St Martin, and suddenly, when he saw the canons wreathing the shrine 
and the crucifix with thorns, and shutting the gate of their church, coming 
in haste, humbled and barefoot, to make satisfaction before the tomb of 
the Saint whom lie had insulted* In 1026, when he took Saumur, being 
carried away, at first, by his fury, lie pillaged rad burnt everything, not 
even sparing the church of St Flurent; then, his rude t) r pe of piety 
suddenly re-a^rtiug itself, he cried out “Saint Flareiit* let thy church 
be burned, I will build thee n finer dwelling at Augers." But as the 
Saint refused to be wou over by fair promises, and as the boat on which 
Folk hud had his body shipped refused to stir, the count burnt out 
furiously against “LhLs impious fellow* tins clown, who declines the honour 
of being buried at AngewT 

l lis violence in great, but his penances are not less striking; in 1902 or 
1008 he set out for Jerusalem. Hardly had he returned when lie defiled 
himself afresh by the murder of Hugh of Beauvais, ami Again there was 
a journey tu the Holy i*and from which neither the perils of an eventful 
voyage nor the hostility of the infidel could deter him (100Sr) h Finally, 
at the end of 1989 when he was nearly seventy yearn old, he did not 
hesitate for the sake of fait salvation once again to brave the fatigues 
mid dangers of u tet pilgrimage to our Saviours tomb. 

All this shews a nature fiery and even savage but constantly infiucuced 
by the dread of Heaven's vengeance, and legend has copiously embroidered 
both aspects. Huh violent-tempered man has been turned into the type 
uj; the most revolting ferocity, he lias been depicted us stabbing his wife, 
giving up Augers itself to the dames, forcing his rebellious son, the proud 
and licrv Geoffrey Martel, to go several mite with a saddle on his back, 
and then when lie humbly drugged himself along the ground towards 
him, brutally thrusting him away with Ills foot, uttering cries of triumph* 
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He has been made the type of the brave and canning warrior, capable 
of prfurmiug the most e xtraordinary feats; for hustaiice, he is represented 
as overhearing, through a partition wall* talk of an attempt upon hh 
capital, plotted during his & Write by the sans of Conan, Count of Rennet 
Instantly he gallop without stopping from Orleans to Angeiw where he 
cuts his enemies to pieces, and hastens hock to Orleans with such speed 
that there has not even been time to remark his absence. He has been 
made to figure as the defender of the Pop whom by his marvellous exploits ■ 
he saves from the fiercest robbers end from the formidable Crescentius 
himself. Finally, he lias been credited with so subtle a brain as to know 
how to avoid all the trap which the utmost ingenuity of the Infidels 
could set for him to hinder his approach to the Sepulchre of Christ. 

Out of this man, on whom the fear of Heaven's wrath would sometimes 
ftdl, legend hot made the ideal type of the repentant sinner. Not three 
times, but four or five times he is represented to have performed the 
pilgrimage to the Holy l*ond, oiid Is pictured as having himself dragged 
half naked, with a cord round his neck, through the streets of Jerusalem, 
scourged by Lwo grooms, and crying aloud M Lwtl t Imve pity upon the 
traitor l n Qdesi not all this exaggeration of the good as well os the evil 
in him, these legendary, almost epic, touches, do mote to convince us 
than any argument could, of the strange importance which the Angevin* 
of the period attributed to the person of the count? In comparison witli 
the shadowy figures of the kings who succeed one another on the throne 
of Prance, that of a Polk Ncrra stands out in high relief against a drab 
background of level history. 

Normandy. It has been useful, in order to give something like a 
life-bke conception of the great feudatories of the eleventh century, to 
spend some time over one of the few personalities of the time which we 
are in a position to know at least in its main outlines. In dcalin^wdth 
the Dukes of Normandy, we may be the briefer because many details con¬ 
cerning them belong to the chapters devoted to the history of England. 

More than any other feudal principality, Normandy hud derived from 
tiie very nature of its history a real political unity. 11 was not the fact * 

that the chief Norman counties were held as fiefs by members of the 
duke's own family which secured to the duke, as some continue to repeat, 
a power greater than was enjoyed elsewhere, for we have already seen 
that family feeling had no effect hi preventing revolts. But the duke 
had been able to keep a considerable domain in his own hands, and there 
were hardly any abbeys in his duchy to which he iind not the right of 
nomination, many were pjirt of hi» property mid lie freely imposed his 
own creatures upon them. His word wets law throughout the ixxlesinsticaj 
province of Houcti, and he disposed at his pleasure of all its episcopal 
sees. Without differing notably from what prevailed elsewhere, the 
administrative organisation of the duchy was perhaps more stable and 
regular. The ducal domain wits divided into a certain number of 
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viscounties, with a castle in each of them where a viscount liad his seat, 
who was invested at once with lulmimstrative* judicial t and military 
functions. Military obligations were strictly regulated, each baronial 
white owing a certain number of days' service in the held. In a word, 
Nnrm&ndv constituted a real state which « a% besides, fortunate enough 
to have at its head throughout the eleventh century, with the exception 
of llobert Cur those, a succession of brilliant rulers. 

Brittany, As under the Carolingituis, Brittany continued to form 
an isolated province* almost a nation apart. Having its own language, 
a religion more impregnated here than elsewhere with paganism, special 
customs of its oi»-n t and manners ruder and coarser than was usual 
else where, Brittanv in the eyes even of contemporaries seemed a foreign 
and barbarous land. A priest, called by bis duties to these inhospitable 
regions, looked upon himself as a missionary going forth to evangelise 
savages, or as a banished man, while the idea of Ovid in his Pontic exile 
suggested itself readily to such minds us had given themselves to the 
cultivation of letters. 

But in spite of its well-marked characteristics, Brittany did not form 
a very strong political entity* Already a severe struggle wm in progress 
between the Gallo-Human population along the March of Rennes, and 
the Celtic people of Armorica, each group representing its own distinct 
language, lout her respects, the antagonism took the form ofa ri v al rv between 
the great houses which contended for the dignity of Duke of Brittany. 
Which among the counts, he uf Reruns, or of Nan tea, or of Cornmiailka 
had the right to suzerainty? In the eleventh century it seemed for a 
moment as if the chances of inheritance were about to allow the unifi¬ 
cation of Brittany to become a fact, and as if the duke might la? able to 
add to the theoretical suzerainty which his title gave him, a direct 
control over all the Breton countiea. Hod, Count of Comu uni lies, after 
inheriting in TOGS the county of Nantes on the death of his mother 
Judith of ConiDuaiilefi, found himself in HXifi inheritor of the counties 
of Hermes and Vannes in right of his wife Havoise, sole heiress of her 
brother the Breton Duke, Conan IL But in order to complete the 
unification of the duchy it was necessary that the duke should succeed 
in making himself obeyed on the northern slope of the rocky muss of 
Brittany, Nuw the lion country escaped his control, and he was to 
exhaust himself in vain efforts to reduce Eon of Penthiivre and his 
descendants w ho ruled over the dioceses of Di>l t Aiet, Saint-Brieuc and 
Treguier* and even disputed the ducal dignity w ith the Counts of Hermes. 
At a loss for money, and forced to alienate their domains to meet their 
expenses, neither Hoel tUXifMO&D* tior his sou and successor* Alan 
Fergeiit {1084-1113)* succeeded in turning Brittany into u unified 
province. 

Aquitaine and Gascony. The destiny of the countries south of the 
Loire ha* all the appearance of a striking paradox. While everywhere 
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elw the tendency is to lie minntest suhdivision, the Dukes of Aquitaine, 
by ft policy almost miraculously skilful, succeed not only in maintaining 
effective control over the unhomogeneous lands between the I^oine and 
the Garonne (with the exception of Berry and the Rourbonnais) but in 
making good their hold on Gascony which they never ogam lose* and 
even for a time in occupying the county of Toulouse and exacting 
obedience from it. Direct rulers of Poitou* of which district they 
continue to style themselves counts at the same lime that they are 
known as Dukes of Aquitaine, rulers also of Saintange (which was for 
a short time a fief of the Count of Anjou) the dynasty of the Williams 
wjfco succeed one another in the eleventh century on the Pottevin throng 
successfully retained the Counts of Angouleme and k Mudie and the 
Viscount of Liniugus in the strictest vassalage* while they compelled 
obedience from the oilier counts and viscounts in their dominions. 
Everywhere or almost everywhere* thanks to perpetual expeditions from 
one end of his state to the other, the duke presents himself as, the real 
suzerain, ever ready for action or intervention in case of need. In 
episcopal elections he has contrived to preferve his rights* at Limoges, 
for instance, as at Poitiers and Salutes, or at Bordeaux after he has taken 
possession of that town; in the greater part of the episcopal cities he 
plays an active* sometimes decisive part* often having the last word in 
the election of bishopa 

Pew of the rulers of the feudal chiefs at this time knew as they did 
how tu act as the real beads of the state or could manoeuvre more 
cleverly to extend and maintain their authority. Although praised by 
a contemporary chronicler* Adctnar of Chftbamigg, fur having succeeded 
in reducing all his vassals to complete obedience* William V (995 or 
996-1080) appears to have been above all things a peaceful prince, 
a lover of learning and beflej kfires * for which indeed Adenmr eulqgiscs 
him in a hyperbolical strain* comparing him to Augustus and Theodosius, 
and at the same time to Charlemagne and Louis the Pi oils. But among 
his successors* Guy-Geoffrey* called also William YIII (1058-1086)* and 
William IX (1086-1126) were bom politicians* unburdened with scruples, 
moreover, and ready to use all means to attain their ends. By naked 
usurpation, helped out by a sudden stroke of arms and by astute 
diplomacy, Guy-Geoffrey succeeded in obtaining possession of the duchy 
of Gasconv, which had fallen vacant in 1039 by the death of his half- 
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brother, Odo, and mi ably was his undertaking carried out that Gascony 
was subdued almost on the .spot. Mis sou Will km IX nearly succeeded 
in doing as much with regard to the county of Toulouse* some sixty years 
later, in 1097 or 1098, Profiting by the absence of the Count, Raymond* 
of St-Gillen* on Crusade* he claimed the county in the name of his wife 
Philippa, the daughter of a former Count of Toulouse* William IV; 
and notwithstanding that the po^jp^ions of Crusaders were placed under 
the guardianship of the Church and accounted sacred, he invaded his 
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neighbours territory and immediately took possession of the lands (hat 
he coveted. In 1100, on the return of Raymond of ^t-Gilles, lie wax 
forced to restore his conquest. 'Die struggle kh only ptwt[>on«]; on the 
death of Bertrand, son of Raymond, in 1112, be was again to conquer 
the county of Toulouse, and' this time, refuse to surrender his prey. 
It took Alphonse Jourdain, the rightful heir, ten years of desperate 
strife to gain his point and tear the booty from bis terrible neighbour. 

This same William IX is besides the very type of a feudal "W 
emrit" possessed of a pretty Vit and apt at celebrating his endless amours 
and intrigues in graceful, profligate terse, but be wasslinmi-k^ and bmren, 
trampling the principle of morality underfoot as old-fashioned preju dices, 
provided that he could indulge his passions. The carry] ng-oft ot 
Maiiberaeon, the beautiful wife of the Viscount of Clmtdlerault, whom 
he claimed to marry without further formalities, in the life time of his 
lawful wife. Philippa, and of the Viscount himself, gives one the measure 
of th« man. If wq may believe thv chrmik-krr, William of Malmesbury, 
he replied with Jests to the prelates who exhorted him to change Ids 
manner of living: will repudiate the Viscountess ns soon as your ha lr 

requires a comb," he said to the bishop of Angouleme, Gerard, who was 
hnld. Being eicommunicated for hin evil L-mirses, be cm- day met Peter, 
Bishop of Poitiers. ** Give me Absolution or I will kill you, he cried, 
raising Ids sword. *« strike," replied the bishop, offering his neck. “ No," 
replied William* “I do not love you well enough to t^uJ yon straight to 
Paradise," and lie contented himself with exiling him. 

Languedoc. lies® fortunate and much lees skilful than the Dukes of 
Aquitaine, the Counts of Toulouse nevertheless succeeded in the eleventh 
century in collecting in their own hands a considerable group of fiefs, all 
contiguous: they included fiefs within the Empire as well as in France, 
and rtretched from the Garonne to the Alps fruin the day w hen Raymond 
of Sftint-Gillcs, Marquess of Gotliia, had succeeded both his brother 
William IV in the county of Toulouse (1088) and Bertrand of Arles in 
the Marqucss&te of Province (1094). But even taking Jjinguedoc 
(the county of Toulouse and the Marquessate of Gothia) the unity of the 
state was only personal and weak, and was always on the point of breaking 
down. A law of succession which prescribed division between the direct 
heirs male necessarily involved the division of the component fiefs: besides 
this, the chiefs of the house of Toulouse hud not the continuity of policy 
neressary if the counts, barons, and ritirens, who, within the confines of 
the principality, were ever seeking to secure a more and more complete 
independence, were to be held in subjection. They had also to reckon 
*irith the rivalry and ambition of two neighbours: the Dukes of Aquitaine, 
who. ns we have seen, sought to lav hands upon the county of Toulouse, 
and*the Counts of Barcelona, who, rulers of Roussillon and in theory 
vassals of the French crown, were ever ready to contend with the house 
of ftaint-Gillcs for the possession of the March of Gothia. 
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To sum up. If the strength of the feudal tie and the energy or 
diplomacy of some of the great feudatories prevented France front 
crumbling into a mere dust-heap of fiefs contiguous hut unct nTinted, 
the evil from which the nation was * uttering was, none the less dangerous 
and deep-seated. The realm wm frittered away into principalities w hich 
seemed every day to grow* Further and further apart. 

From this general disintegration of tile kingdom, the clergy* and 
especially the bishops* e&mped onlv with the greatest difficulty. Too 
mimy member* of the episcopate belonged both by birth and tendencies 
to the feudal classes for them to furnish the elements of a reaction or 
even to desire it. But there were a few' among the mass, who were in a 
position, either through greater openness of mind* or more genuine 
culture, to see things from a higher point of view, who succeeded in 
imposing their ideas above all local division*, rind, while the royal 
authority seemed bankrupt, were aide tn exercise in the kingdom some 
sort of preponderating moral influence. The most illustrious examples 
are those of two bishops of Chartres, Bishop Fulbert in the time of King 
Robert, and Bishop Ivo in the time of Philip l h 

With Fulbert the whole kingdom soeuis to have boon in perpetual 
consultation mi all manner of questions, even those in appearance most 
trivial. Does A point in feudal law need clearing up ? b there a canonical 
difficulty to be solved? ora feeling of curiosity to Ijc satisfied ? recourse 
is had to him. About 10^0 the Duke of Aquitaine, William the Great* 

asks him to expound the iriutunl obligations of Mizoram and vassal, and 
the bishop at once sends him a precise and dear reply* which* ho says at 
the end* he would like to have drawn out further, w if he had not been 
absorb;*! by a thousand other occupations and by his anxiety about the 
re-building of his city and his rhureh which had just Ijeen destroyed by 
a terrible fire."" Some years later the public mind throughout tlie 
kingdom had, been much exercised by a u rain of blood w on the coast of 
Boitou, King Robert, at the request of the Duke of Aquitaine that he 
would seek enlightenment from his clergy as to thb terrifying miracle* 
at once writes off to Fulbert* and at the same time to the Bishop of 
Itourges* seeking an explanation mid detail* concerning previous 
occurrences of the phenomenon. Without delay Fulbert undertakes 
the search* re-read* Livy* Valerius Maximus, Orusius, and Gregory of 
Tours and sends off a letter with full particulars. Next conies the 
tthotattims of St Hilary's of !*01 tiers* his former pupil, who overwhelms 
him with questions of every kind and demands with special Insistence 
whether bishops may serve in the army. In reply, his kind master sends* 
him a regular dbssertfttion. 

But these are only lib lighter care*' he has to guide the king in his 
policy and warn him of the bhm^ur* he makes. About ]0IG Robert 
was on the point iff convoking a great assembly to proclaim the Peace of 
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God ftt Orleans which at that time was under an interdict. Ini mediately 
Fulbert takes up hh pen and writer to tlie king: 44 Amidst the numerous 
occupation* which demand my attention, my anxiety touching thy 
person, tny lord, holds an important place. Thus when 1 learn that 
thou dost act wisely I rejoice; when I learn that thou doest lU I am 
grieved and in fear." He is glad flint the king should be thinking on 
peace, but that w ith this object he should convoke on assembly at Orleans, 
4i a citv ravaged by fire, profaned by sacrilege, and above all, condemned 
to ex com in indention ™ this astonishes and confounds him. To hold an 
assembly in a town where* legally, neither the king nor the bishops 
could communicate, was at that time nothing short of a scandal I And 
the pious bishop concludes his letter with wise and firm advice. 

A few years earlier, in XGOtt, the Count of the Palace, Hugh of 
Beauvais, the bosom friend of King Itobert, had been killed, as we have 
related, under tlte very eyes of the sovereign, by assassins placed in 
ambush by Fulk Nerrn, Count of Anjou, who immediately gave them 
asylum in his dominions. Such was the scandal, that Fulk was near 
being proceeded against fur high treason, while a synod of bishops 
sitting at Chfrllca wished at all events to pronounce him excommunicate 
on the spot Here again Fulbcrt intervenes, lie enjoins clemency upon 
fl]l s obtains a delay of three weeks, and of his own accord writes to Fulk, 
though he is neither his diocesan nor hi* relation, a letter full of kind¬ 
ness, hut ahoof firmness summoning him lu give up thearaasriitt within 
a fixed time and to coine himself at once and make humble submission. 

In the day* of tvo the good understanding between thfi king and 
the Bishop of Chartres whs broken. Hut amidst all the religions and 
political difficulties in which Philip was involved, and with him the 
whole kingdom, the bishop’s influence is only the more evident. In 
pentfuml corTcapondeiice with the Popes, who consult him, or to whom 
on his own initiative he send* opinions always listened to with deference, 
in correspondence with the [uipaL legates whom he informs by his 
counsels, Ivo seems the real head of the Church in France. In the 
question so hotly debated on both sides as to the king** marriage with 
Bertnula of Montfort 1 , Ivo did not hesitate to speak his iniud to the 
Ling without rircuvnlocotion, he sharply rebuked the over-complaisant 
bishops* acted as leader of the rest, and personally came to an agreement 
with the Pop‘ and his legate* as to the course to be pursued. He write* 
in 1092 to the king who had suinmooed him to lx? present at the 
solemnisation of hi* marriage with Bertrad*: “I neither can nor will go, so 
long ?ls no general council has pronounced a divorce between you and vour 
- lawfisl \s ife, and declared Ihc marriage which you wish locontract canoni¬ 
cal^ The king succeeded in getting this adulterous union celebrated, and 
in spite of warnings he refitted to pul an end to it. Pope Urban [I 

% 
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addressed to the bishops and archbishops a letter enjoining them to 
excommunicate this impious man, if he refused to repent. Jvo then 
appeared as arbiter of the situation* H These pontifical letter*, he 
write* to the king's seneschal, w ought to have been published already, 
but out of love for the king I have had them kept bock, because I am 
determined, as far as is in my power, to prevent a rising of the kingdom 
against him." 

lie was fully informed of all that was said or done of any importance; 
in 1091 he knew that the king meant to deceive the Pope, and had 
sent messengers to Rome; he warned Urban II, putting him on his 
guard against the lies which they were dunged to convey to him. 
Later on* in the time of Pape Paschal II, it was he wl™ finally preached 
moderation w ith success, who arranged everything with the Pope for the 
u reconciliation ™ of the king, There is no ecclesiastical business Ul the 
kingdom of which he does not carefully keep abreast T ready, if it he useful, 
to intervene to support his candidate for a post, and to give advice 
to bishop or lord. Not only dots he denounce to the Pop the ini pious 
audacity of Ralph (Runulf) Plain bard, Bishop of Durham, who in 1102 
had seized on the bishopric of Listen* in the name of one of his sons, 
but he calls on the Archbishop of Rouen and the other bishops of the 
province to put an end to these disorders. He does even more, he write* 
to the Count of Meulau to urge him to make representations without 
delay, on his behalf, to the King of England whose duty it is not to 
tolerate such a scandal* 

At a period when religion, though ordinarily of a very rude type, 
watt spreading in all directions, and when the gravest political questions 
which came up were those of Church policy, u prelate who, like Ivq of 
Chartres, knew how to >p**ak out and to gain the ear of popes, kings, 
bishops and lords,certain!vexerdsed in France a power uf action stronger 
and more pregnant with results than the obscure ministers of a weak, 
discredited king* 
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CHAPTER VL 


THE KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY. 

A. fht kingdom of Burgundy down to the annrjation of thr 
kingdom Provaue. 

The unity of the Empire, momentarily restored linger Charles the Fat, 
bills fts we have seen, Ix.-eu once mon i and finally shattered in 888, As in 
848, the long strip of territory lying between the Scheldt, the mouth of 
the Meuse, the Sitone and the Ce venues on one hand, mid the Rhine and 
the Alps on the other, whs not re-included in France; but the German 
king w^s no more capable than his neighbour of keeping it na a whole 
under his authority. The entire district south of the V'osges slipped 
from his grasp, and for a moment he waft even m danger of seeing 
a rival pot in poKsesaiou of the whole of the former kingdom of 
Lothar L 

\n fact, very shortly after the Emperor Charier the Fat* abandoned 
cm all Iutnds, and deposed at Tribur, had made a wretched end at 
Neuimgen, several of the great lay lords and churchmen of the ancient 
duchy of Juranc Burgundy assembled in the lui>i Eicu of St Milo rice 
iTAgauiie, probably about the end of January 888k mu ^ proclaimed the 
Count and Marquess Rudolph king. Rudolph was a person of no small 
importance. His grandfather, Conrad the Elder, brother of the Empress 
Judith, count and duke in Alemannia, and his uncle, Hugh the Abbot, 
had played u prominent part in the time of Charles the Bold, while his 
father, Conrad, originally Count of Auxcrre, had taken service with the 
sons of the Emperor Luthar about 861, and had received from the 
Emperor Louis II the government of the three Tmnsjumne dioceses of 
Geneva, Lama Tine and Sion, as well as the abbey of St Maurice d\Agruine + 
Rudolph had succeeded to this .Junuie duchy which now chose and pro* 
reclaimed him king. 

The significative of the declaration wan at first for from dear* Still, 
in the minds of Rudolph and hb supporters it must necessarily have 
involved more than a mere change oJJ style, The Empire, momentarily 
united, was once more foiling apart into its earlier divisions, and 
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there being no one capable of assuming the Carolitigkn heritage in Us 
entirety, tie state of tilings Ixdiig reproduced which had formerly 
resulted from the Treaty of Verdun in 843. Such seetm to have been 
the idea which actuated the electors assembled at St Maurice d'Ag&une; 
and Rudolph* without forming a very precise estimate of the situation, 
left the western kingdom to Odo and the eastern to Am til f, and set 
to work at mice to secure for himself the former kingdom of Lothar II 
in its integrity. 

At first it seemed that circumstances were in the new king's 
favour Accepted without difficulty in the counties of the diocese of 
BesatiYon^ Rudolph proceeded to occupy Alsace and & large part of 
Larraine + In an assembly which met at Tuul the bishop of that town 
crowned him king of I ermine. But all his supporters fell away on the 
appearance in the country of Aruulf } the new king of Germany* and 
Rudolph* after in vain attempting to resist Ids army, had no choice but 
to treat with his rival, lie went to seek Amu If at liatisbou, and after 
lengthy negotiations obtained from him the recognition of his kiiigslvip 
over the Joraoe duchy mid the diocese of Oceanian* on condition of 
his surrendering all claims to Alsace and Lorraine (October 888). dims 
by force of circumstance* the earlier conception of Rudolph's kingship 
was taking a new form: the restoration of the kingdom of Lorraine was 
no lunger thought of; a new kingdom, Lhe “kingdom of Burgundy,” hod 
come into lacing. 

It was only with reluctmice that Arnulf had recognised the existence 
of this new kingdom. A Caroling, though illegitimate, he might seem 
to have inherited from Charles the Fat a claim to rule over the whole of 
the former empire of Charlemagne. Not satisfied that Rudolph should 
have been forced to humble himself before him by journeying ko RjlLU- 
bon to seek the cun Urination of his royal dignity, he attempted go 
kick upon the recognition that he had granted, la 894, a* lie was 
returning from on expedltiun tu Lombardy, he made a hostile Irruption 
into the Valais, ravaging the country and vaijily attempting to come to 
close quarters with Rudolph, who* a few weeks earlier* Inul sent assistance 
to the citizens of Ivrea, a town which the king of Germany hail been 
unsuccessfully beueging. Rudolph took refuge ii\ the mountains and 
evaded all pursuit. Nor could Zwentibold, Arnulf's illegitimate sotl f 
who was sent against him at the head of a fresh army* succeed in reach¬ 
ing him. The dttpweaaion of the king of Burgundy was then resolved 
on* and in 895 in an assembly held at Worms, Arnulf created Zwentibold 
14 king in Burgundy and in the whole of the kingdom formerly held by 
Lothnr IL” But these claims were not prosecuted ; Rudolph maintained 
his position, and on his death (2o October 911 or 91 his son Rodolph II 
succeeded unchallenged tu (lift kingdom. 

Germany, indeed, since the dea^h of Ansulf in 899 hod been struggling 
in the grip of terrible anarchy. Conrad of Franconia* who in All had 
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succeeded Louis the Child, was too busy defending himself agajnat the 
revolted nobles to dream of intervention in Burgundy, Not only had 
Rudolph II nothing to fear from tliii quarter, but he saw & favourable 
opportunity for retaliation. 

On the side of Lorraine it was too late ; the king of Burgundy had 
been forestalled by the King of France, Charles the Simple, who os early 
nx November 911 had effected its conquest. Kodolph II indemnified 
himself, it would appear, by attempting to lay hands on the two 
Alenitmnic counties of Th organ and Aargau, the district* lying on the 
eastern frontier of his kingdom, between the Aar, the Rhine, the Lake 
of Constance and the Reuss. He was, indeed, repulsed by the Duke of 
Swabia at Winterthur in 913, but none the less succeeded in preserving 
a .substantial part of his conquests. Other events, however, called hid 
attention and diverted his energies to now quartern. 

The state of attain; in Italy was then extremely disturbed* After 
many rivalries and struggles, both the Lombard crown and the imperial 
diadem lirtd been placed til 915 upon the bend of Be re agar of Friuli, 
But Rererigar was fur front having conciliated all sections, and at the end 
of 921 or the beginning of n number of the dinflected offered the 
Lombard crown to Kodolph. The offer was a tempting one. Though 
separated from Lombardy by the wall of the Alps Jurane Burgundy 
was still naturally brought into constant relations with it; the high 
road, which from St Maurice (f Agamic led by the Great St Bernard to 
Aosta and Voted]), was habitually followed by pilgrims journeying from 
the north-west into Italy. Besides* owing to their origin, many noble* 
of weight in the Lombard plain, notably the Marquee of Ivrea, were in 
personal eormnuisication with King Rudolph. Finally, memories ot the 
Emperor Lothar, who had been in possession of Italy as well as Bur¬ 
gundy, ooilld not but survive and necessarily produced an effect upon 
men's minds, 

Kodolph listened favourably to the overtures made him. He marched 
straight upon Pavia, th% capital of the Lombard kingdom, entered 
the city, and induced the majority or the lay lords and bishops to 
rocogniae him as king (February 9^). Rerengar was defeated in a great 
battle fought at Fiorenzuola not far from Piiieenra on IT duly 9£3, and 
forced to fly with nil speed to Verona, where he was murdered a few 
month* later (7 April 924), Yet IxTore long Kodolph was forced to 
change his tone. With their usual instability, the Italian barons lost 
no time in deserting him to call in a new claimant, Hugh of Arles, 
Marquess of Provence. Etodolph asked help of the Duke of Swabia, 
riiurchanl, whose daughter he Jiod married a few years before, hut the 
duke fell into an ambuscade find was killed {April 936) and Kodolph, 
disheartened, had no choice hut to retrace his steps disconsolately across 
the Great St Bernard. g 

Events, however, were soon to convince him that his true interest lay 
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in renouncing the I^nnhurd crown and coining to an imderatanding with 
his rival in order to jseek the satisfaction of his ambition in another 
direction. 

B. Thf kingdom n f Prorenec dtrum to its ttnn&t&iiQto tv the 
kingdom qf Burgmidy* 

The wide region lying to the south of Burgundy, between the Alps* 
the Medi temmean anti the Ce venues* laid been for several years without 
a niter, and was in such a state of eoEifusion and uncertainly ns was 
likely to tempt King Rudolph to seek his advantage there¬ 
in the middle of the ninth century (855) a kingdom had been farmed 
there for the benefit of Charles* third won of the Emperor Lather* On 
the death of the young king (863) the inheritance had been divided 
between his two brothers* and wm scon after occupied by Charles the 
Bald, who entrusted its administration to his vjisml Bcwo (870). The 
latter* who was of Frankish origin, was among the influential per¬ 
son ages of the Western Kingdom : his ^isler, Hi eld Ida, had been first the 
mistral and later the wife of the king; fie himself* apparently, was an 
ambitious mim f energetic, skilful, and unscrupulous. In 876 he married 
Eimengaide, daughter of the Emperor Louis II, and secured the favour 
of Pope John VIII who, on the death of Charles the Bald in October 
877* even thought for a moment of drawing him to Italy. Later, oti 
the death of Louis the Stainmerer, Boso openly revolted and ventured 
on having himself crowned king at Mantailk (15 October 879)- 

ikfure this date, Boso had been in possesion of Provence and of the 
counties of Vienne and Lyons, and he now obtained recognition as king 
in the TurentLii*e ivs w ell as in the Uzige and V'imrnbs districts and even 
in the dioceses of Resan^on and Auturn But ht> attempt w :ls 1 pre¬ 
mature; the united Carolmgmns* Louis 111 and Carlotnan, supported 
by an armv promptly despatched by Charies the Fat, invaded the 
country in 880 ; the war was a tedious one, bid; at tost in September 882 
Vienne yielded*, and Boso, driven from the Yiennuis, remained in 
obscurity till his death (11 January 887). 

For more than three year** the fate of the “kingdom of Provence" 
remained in suspense. From the beginning of 888 the public records 
are dated “ in such a year after the death of Bowti ^ or “ after the death 
of Charles 1 '" (the Fat), The kingdom of Burgundy bad been formed* 
yet neither Rudolph, its king* nor Odo* King of France, nor Araulf, 
King of Germany* nil too fully engaged elsewhere, ever thought of laying 
claim to the vacant throne of Provence. .* 

But if AmuJf were unable to undertake the occupation of the king¬ 
dom of Province, at least it was plainly his interest to further the setting 
up of a king who w ould recognise hi* overlordship and might also serve 
us a counterpoise to the ambitious and encroaching Rodolph, Now Boso 
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had left & son* still quite young. named Louis, who having been protected 
and even adopted by Charles the Fat, might Ik looked upon as the right¬ 
ful heir of the IVuvei^nl throne, tlis mother, Ermengarde, set herself 
energetically to bring about his coronations in May S89 she repaired to 
AmulFs court, and by means uf rich gift* secured his help. claims, 

supported also by the Pope, Stephen V, were generally recoguistHl, and 
towards the end uf S90 lie was proclaimed king in on assembly held at 
Valence, and brought under hh role the greater part of the territory 
lying to the south uf Rudolph*# dominions. 

But the exact nature of his kingship can hardly even he conjectured 
from contemporary iwords. We hear of him only as having journeyed 
about his kingdom and grunted privilege# to churches. Moreover, from 
the year 900 his energies arc diverted to the other side of the Alps, 
whither he is invited by the lords of Italy, who, weary of their king, 
Bemigar, offer him the crown. Louis dosed with their proposals, as, 
later on, Rudolph II was to do, marched at once upon Pavia, and there 
assumed the crowd as king of I tidy, about the beginning of October 900, 
Then, continuing 'hia march, he entered Piacenza and Bologna, and in 
February 901 received the imperial cruwit at Itome from the hands of 
Pape Benedict IV, Some few ongugemeiits with Bercngur's troops 
were enough to secure to him the adhesion of the majority of the 
nobles. 

But if Italy was quickly won, it was quickly lust Driven from 
Pavia, which Beteugar succeeded in reentering {JKH) t Louis in 90u 
made a fresh attempt to thrift out his rival. But he was surprised 
nt \ eronn on 21 July SHX5t and made prisoner by Bfrengar who put out 
his eye-s and sent him back beyond the Alps 

'Hiencefnrwan1, the unhappy Iranis the Blind drags out a wretched 
existence within his own dominions* While continuing to hear the 
empty title of Emperor* he remained shut up in his town and palace of 
Vienne, leaving the business of government to bis cousin Hugh of Arles, 
Marquess of Provence, who, holding both the March of Provence .and the 
county of \ i&imc, acts a# master throughout the kingdom. We find 
him for instance interfering in the affairs uf the Lyotmais, although thi?* 
district had a count of its own, and again in the business of the church 
of Valence, the bishop uf which see is descriljcd us his vassal Again* 
if any question uf alliance with a neighbonring king arises, it in be who 
intervenes. At the beginning of 92-t he litis an interview with Raoul, 
King of France, in the Autunois on the hanks of the Loire, In the 
£aiuo year the Hungarians* who for -some time had been devastating the 
tUindiard plain, crossed the Alps and threatened at once the kingdoms 

1 Tin* date, icoBjited by M. IViup-iHiii {/> ttaptumf dr Prt^jwe, p_ IHO) and 
cmitostcd by >1. Segr* {Arthitna tfuriro ittrfiam, voL xautviJt 11MMJ ? pp, 44£-UJj 
swims to im to have been established hjr Jt P SchEaparelli (tiutifttiao fwituta 

wtarivo if&fiin\a f 1900, IW, ^ pji- 159-l^T], 
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of Rodolph il and Louis the Blind, Again it is Hugh of Arles who 
opens communications with Rodolph mid concerts with him a common 
plan of action against the dreaded barbarians. The two princes joined 
their forces to stay the course of the robber bands by penning them 
up in a defile* whence* however* they escaped, Hugh and Rudolph 
together pursued them to the Rhone and drove them into Go thin. 

This concord between Hugh of Arles and King Rudolph was not to 
be lasting. We have already seen how Rudolph* called in by the lords 
of Lombardy and crowned king of Italy in had the very nest year 
been abandoned by a large number of his supporters who had offered the 
kingdom to the Marque® of Provence. The latter hud then come into 
collision with Bcrengar's troupe and had been obliged to pledge himself 
to attempt nothing further against him. But when in 9^(5 Rodolph 
definitively withdrew from Italy* Hugh embarked from Provence and 
lauded near Pisa. In the beginning of July 936, id Pavia* he received in 
his turn the crown which lie was to succeed in retaining for twenty 
years without encountering any rival of iinpoiiimce. 

About a year later l^ouis the Bland died* Of bin children only one 
seemed capable of reigning, Charles Constantine, often held illegitimate 1 ; 
he was Count of Vienne* a district which he had lieect virtually ruling 
since the departure of Hugh* But the new king df 1 Iftly, who was still all- 
powerful in the kingdom of Proveneer f was not disposed to favour him. 
For several years this state of uncertainty prevailed* and charters were 
again dated cither by the regnal year of the dead sovereign* or, according 
to a formula widely used in times of interregnum, “ God reigning* and a 
king being awaited." 

A Unit 93*H events occurred which cleared up the situation* kt At this 
time," 1 says the Lombard historian Luulprand* kf the Italians sent into 
Burgundy to Rudolph's court to recall him. When King Hugh \wnrd 
of it f he despatched envoys to him and gave him all the lands that he 
had held in Gaul l>efore he ascended the throne, taking an oath of King 
Rodolph that he would never return to Italy.' 1 This obscure [passage is 
our only source of information as to the agreement arrived at between 
the two sovereigns. What was its exact puq>urt it is ini possible to say* 
but the whole hi&torv of the smjceeding years goes to prove that the 
cession then made consisted of the sovereign rights which Hugh had 
practically exercised for many long years in the dominions of Louis the 
Blind* It amounted, in fact* to the union of the kingdom of Provence 
with that of Burgundy v 

1 See Fravittr-CMoti, VAUl, lf+14* p, 70S, Fur the Ifgitunuy of this princii. 

5 It would seem that this treaty (pwlbly e. 93i) not at oum effective-]* 
Conrad unt being in Ctie VietUiota until c, and in Provence until e, 04U oil 
the rtcatt flf King Hujrh. S^o Previtc-Urton, KiHU, 1017 r p, ^7; c£ also is/fti, 
p. INK 

* * 
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C. The kingdom of Burgundy and Us annexation to the Empire. 

Rudolph II did iiot long survive this treaty. Hu died on 12 or 
It! July 937, leaving the government to his young son Comad, iu after 
years called the Peaceful, and then aged about fifteen at most, 

Ihc youth and weakness of tile new king were sure to he a temptation 
to his neighbours. Apparently Hugh of Arles, King of Italy, planned 
how he might turn the situation to account, for as early ns IS December 
9J/, >vt find him on the shores of the bike of Geneva, where he took to 
Hite Bertha, mother of young Conrad mid widow of Rudolph tl. Soon 
afterwards, he married hi, son Ijothftr to Bertha's daughter, Adelaide. 
The new King of Germany, Otto I, who in 937 had just succeeded 
Jiis ftithur* Henry I t mu Id not look imiruiyed on these nifliioeuvrcs. 

ithout loss of time he set out for Burgundy, and, as his biographer 
tolls us, received into his possession the king and the kingdom/* In 
reality it was a bold and sudden stroke ; Otto, cutting matters short, 
hud simply made young Conrad prisoner. For about four yearn he 
kept him Under a strong guard, taking him about with him oil all his 
journeys and expeditions, and when he released him, at about the end 
uf SM2, lie hud tii3uli h Mirt of his Hriclitv. 

1 hyiieeftjrirVatTd thekSu^ot liur^inNlv sceim to bt no more tlmjia nissal 
of the German king. When in 9ifi Otto went to the help of Lotf* jy* 
d’Outremer, against the aggressions of Hugh the Great, Conrad with 
his contingent of troops accompanied him. In May 9G0 we find him at 
Ottos court at Ktoppen in the neighbourhood of Mannheim. Gradually 
the bunds that unite the king of Germany and the king of Burgundy 
were drawn closer; in 961 Otto nlamed Adelaide, sister of Conrad, 
and widow of Lothar, King uf Italy : ten years later he was crowned 
king of Italy at Pavia, and (2 February 962) received the imprint 
crown at Rome. From this time onward, apparently, he looks upon the 
kingdom of Burgundy as a ^ort of appendage to hi*'own dominions; not 
only docs be continue to keep Conrad always iu hi* train (we find him 
for instance in 9(77 at Verona), but he makes it his business to expel 
the S&nmm set Lied at Le iWnet {Fruxmiitum) in the district uf 
St-Tropcz, and in .January 968 makes known his intention of going in 
person to fight with them in Provence, ° D 

I nder Kodolph I IT, son and successor of Conrad, the dependent posi¬ 
tion of the king of Burgundy in relation to the Emperor, become m0 re 
and more marked. Rudolph III, nn whom even during hi* life-time his 
contemporaries those to bestow the title of the "Sluggard Ognavus}," does 
not seem, at least in the early part of his career, to have been Lukins 
in either energy or decision. Aged about twenty-five at the time of his 
accession (993), he attempted to re-establish iu his kingdom an authority 

1 jmpru, ChApIfr IV, J>. 79. 
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which, owing to the increasing strength of the nobles, wm becoming 
daily mare precarious* A terrible rebellion was the result, against 
which all the king* efforts broke helplessly. Incapable of subduing the 
revolt, ho w r ns obliged to have recourse to the German sovereign. The 
nged empress, Adelaide, widow of Otto I and mint of young ftodolph III, 
hastened to him in 999 and journeyed with him through the country, 
endeavouring to pacify the nobles. 

At the end of the sm» year, 999, die died* and hardly had two years 
panned when the Emperor Otto HI followed her to the grave (52^ January 
10052). Under his successor, Henry II of Bavaria, German policy aoon 
shewed itself aggressive and encroaching. In 1006 Henry seized the 
town of Bode, which he kept for several years ■ soon afterwards he 
exacted from Rudolph an oath that before he died he would name him 
his heir, and ten years later events occurred which placed the king of 
Burgundy completely at hu mercy. 

For reasons which are still to some extent obscure, the u Count of 
Burgundy,** Otto-Willuiiiu and a large group of the lords had just 
broken out into revolt against Rodolph. In bis character of “ count of 
Burgundy'" Otto-William wm master of the whole district correspond¬ 
ing to the diocese of Hcsan^on, and as he held at tlie same time tile 
county of Mficoii in the kingdom of Fiance, and was brother-in-law of 
the powerful bishop Bruno of Langres, and father-in-law of Landry, 

Count of Never*, of William the Great, Duke of Aquitaine, and of 
William EL, Count of Provence, he was the most important person in the 
kingdom of Burgundy. As a contemporary chronicler Thiotinar, Bishop 
of Merseburg, says while the events were yet recent, “ OttoAVTlIiain 
though fe nominally a vaesal of the king** had a mind to live ns “the 
sovereign master of his own territories." 

The dispute broke out on the occasion of the nomination of new 
archbishop to the see of Bcsanyon. Archbishop Hector hod just died, 
and immediately rival claimants had appeared, Hodolph seeking to have 
Bcrtnurb a clerk of his chapel, nominated, and Count Otto-William 
opposing this candidature in the interest of a certain Walter. The * % 

real question wa* T who was to be master in the episcopal city, the 
king or hie vassal? Ostensibly the king won the day; Rertaud was 
elected, perhaps even consecrated. But OHoAVilliftm did not submit. 

He drove Bertnud out of Hesaiit^n, installed Walter by force* and, ils 
the same Bishop Thietmar relates, carried his insolence far os to 
have fkrtaud hunted by his hound* in order to niark the deep contempt 
with which this intruder inspired him. 44 And," adds the chronicler, “ as 
the prelate, worn out with fatigue, heard them baying at his heels hr* 
turned round, and making the sign of the cr o ss in the direction in w hich 
he had just left the print of hi* foot, let himself fall to the ground, 
expecting to lie tom to pieces* the pack. But those savage Hogs, on 
sniffing the ground thus hallowed by the sign of the cross, felt them- 
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.«lv(',s suddenly stopped, if bv an irresistible force* and turning lmck f 
left GocTr true servant to find his wav through the woods to a mope 
hospitable region. 71 

Otto-Will jam was triumphant. Rudolph, having exhausted all his 
resources, wan obliged to ask help of Henry II* An interview took 
place at Sttosboutg in the early summer of 1016. Rudolph made his 
appearance with his wife, Eriuengard*\ and two of her suns who did 
homage to the Emperor. Rudolph himself, not satisfied with renewing 
the engagement to which he had already sworn, to leave his kingdom od 
his death to Henry, recognbed him even then os his successor and swore 
not to undertake any business of importance without first consulting hiiii. 
As to Otto-William, he was declared to have incurred forfeiture, and 
his fief* were granted by the Emperor to some of the lord* about his 
court. 

Next came the carrying-out of this programme, a matter which 
bristled with difficulties The Emperor himself undertook the despoil¬ 
ing of the Count of Burgundv* Hut entrenched within their fortresses, 
Otto-William and hi* partisans ssiccc-ssfLilly resisted capture. Henry 
could only ravage the country, and being readied by other events to the 
northern point of his dominions, was obliged to retreat without: having 
accomplished anything. Thua the imperial intervention had not availed 
to restore Rodolph^ authority. Again abandoned to his iiwns resources* 
and incapable of (nuking bend against the rebels, the king of Burgundy 
gave ear to the proposal* of the latter* who offered to submit on con¬ 
dition that the engagements of the Treaty of Strasbourg wore annul left 
Just at firsts Rudolph appeared to yield. But the Emperor certainly 
lent do countenance to the expedient, the result of which would he 
disastrous to himself, and as early as February 1018 he compelled 
the king of Burgundy, his wife, his step-sons and the chief nobles of 
his kingdom solemnly to renew the arrangement of Strasbourg 1 . He 
then directed a fresh expedition against the county uf Burgundy, It 
is not known, however, whether its results were any better than those of 
the expedition of 1016- 

A few yearn later, when Henry II died (15 July 1024) Rodolph 
attempted to shake off the Germanic suzerainty, by claiming that former 
agreement* were Ipmfncto invalidated by Henry's death. The latter* 
successor* Conrad II of Franconia, at once made it his business per¬ 
emptorily to demand what he looked upon jvh his rights, and BodolpLi 

1 Tim wowrant of the years 1016 - 18 , which are of the firal importance in thn 
history of Banrundyp depart*! very notably from that given by the btesi horned 
Authority who lia* ilevolud attention to t hv ^ueatloii, St. iUn4 I'anpanlin, La hi* 
ri_udy T Lt regaume 4r ffaurympit, pp. SIMM 81. Oar account u? founded on a fresh 
■tody nfrbe lext ufThietmar of Mer^burg and of Alport, ^lume mcanui.tr appear* 
in m not to have hern tiny* clearly brooght nut till now. Tin- text uf AI pert m 3 
moreoTer, evidently inesact as lo moat of thrf points. Although a contemporary, he 
hat made himself the echo of l(K»se report! denied by other authors. 
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was fncirceil to submit. H© even went as a docile vassal to Rome, to he 
present at the imperial coronation of the new prince March 1027}* 
and n few months inter* a I Bailey tie solemnly renewed the conventions of 
Strasbourg and Mnyencc. 

Boddph III himself only survived this new treaty a few years. On 
5 or fi Sept. 1052 he died* without legitimate children, after having sent 
the insignia of his authority to the Emperor. 

It seemed ns though the Emperor Conrad had nothing to do but 
come and take posse**ion of his new kingdom. The chief opponent 
of his police in Kodolplvs lifetime, Otto-WilHum, Count of Burgundy, 
had dieii several venn* before in 102ti* and the principal nobles of the 
kingdom hrid in 1027 come with their king to Basle to ratify the con- 
mentions of Strasliourg and May cnee* The course of events, however, 
was not to be so smooth. 

Already, for some time Odo II, Count of Chartres Blois, Touts, Troyes, 
Means and Proving the most formidable and turbulent of the king of 
France's vassals, had been intriguing with the Burgundian lords to be 
recospiised as the siicccwsor of King liodotph* He had even attempted,, 
though without success, to inveigle the latter into naming him n* bis 
heir, to the exclusion of his imperial rival* He put himself forward in 
his character of nephew of the king of Burgundy, hi* mother lieing 
HodolphV sister,, whereas the Emperor Conrad was only the husband of 
that king's nieceV 

No sooner hid Rudolph closed his eyes than Odo II, profiting by the 
Emperor 1 * detention at the oilier end of bis dominions, owing to a war 
against the Poles promptly crossed the Burgundian frontier* seized upon 
several fortresses in the very heart of the kingdom, such as Mo nit and 
NtUchaleL, and thence marching upon Vienne* forced the Archbishop, 
Ijeger, to ojjen the gates and* with a view to being crowned* made sure of 


1 For tlsfc wake nr greater clearness, a short tnhfa nf the family of the kings 
of Burgundy p so far as they wmcL-m otir narrative, Ls Mahjomtol ; 
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his adhesion. The expedition thus rapidly carried out, with a decision 
all the more remarkable as Odo II had at that very moment to reckon 
with the hostility of the king of France against whom he had rebelled 3 , 
certainly had the result of deciding a large number of the Burgundian 
lords, whether willingly or unwillingly, to declare for the Count of Blois. 
The Archbishop of Lvoiis and the Count of Geneva pronounced against 
the Etnperor. It was high time for the latter to intervene- 

Having secured the submission of the Polish duke, Mesco 11, Cutirud 
hastened hack and in the depth of winter marched without stopping upon 
Basle (January 1033), From thence he quickly reached Soteurt- and then 
the monastery of F:weme+ to the east of Lake NeuchatcL He ttHik ad¬ 
vantage of the Feast of Candlemas (2 February) to have himself solemnly 
elected and crowned there as king of Burgundy by the nobles who 
favoured his cause and had come to meet him. From thence he ad¬ 
vanced to lav siege to Marat, which was held by the partisans of the 
Count of Blois. Hot the cold was so intense ami the resistance of the 
besieged so determined th&t Conrad wjls forced to abandon the enterprise 
and fail back upon “Zurich, and from thence return to Swabia until the 
season should lie more favourable. 

Luckily for the Emperor, Odo was obliged during the spring 
of 1033 to make head against Henry I, King of France* who for 
the second time had made an attempt upon Sens % and he whs far several 
months quite unable to follow up his early success in Burgundy. 
Some month* later hostilities were resumed between Conrad mid his 
rival* but already the latter hod begun to cherish new projects, and 
instead of entering Burgundy he invaded Lorraine and threatened Took 
Conrad replied by an invasion of Champagne* Both parties* having 
grown weary of the fruitless struggle, derided on opening negotiations. 
A injecting took place; according to the German chroniclers Odo took an 
oath to abandon all claims upon Burgundy, to evacuate the fortresses 
he still held there* and to give hostages for the fulfil men t of these 
promises; finally* he undertook to give the nobles of Lorraine, who 
had suffered by his ravages, every satisfaction which the imperial court 
should require. 

These promises* if they were really marie, were too specious to be 
sincere. As soon as the Emperor had withdrawn in order to suppress 
a revolt of the Lyulitzi on the Imrder* of Fomerariia* Odo renewed 
his destructive expeditions through Lorraine. Conrad realised that he 
must fir*t of all nudte a good ending of hi> work in Burgundy ; he 
gained the help of Humbert Whitehnnds Count of Aosta; he wag there- 
4 /ore able in May 1034 to make a junction at Geneva with some Italian 
troops brought to him by Boniface, Marquess of Tuscany; w ithout 

1 Sec jitprd* Cliapfcer v, pp. lOfl—T, 123, 

1 Sec *upra, Chapter v. pp. I AT, 123. 
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di Hindi v lie reduced most of the stronghold* in the northern part of the 
Burgundian kingdom, forced the Count of Geneva and the Archbishop 
of Lyons to acknowledge his authority, flat! again caused the crown to 
be placed solemnly upon hi* head at a curia canmata held at Geneva. 
Momt still held out for the Count of Blois: it was taken by dorm and 
given up to pillage, The cau®e of the Count of Blois wm now lo.nt beyond 
ademption in Burgundy * and Conrad, recognised by all, or practically 
all, could promise himself secure possession of his new kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Odo, no more successful in his enterprise against 
Lorraine than in his Burgundian expedition, was soon to meet his death 
before the walls of Bar (15 November 1037). 

From the day that the submission of lhe kingdom of Burgundy to 
the Emperor Conrad became an accomplished fact, the history of the 
kingdom may be mid to come to an end. Yet it i* nut well to take 
literally the assertion* of late chroniclers who sum up the course of 
events in such terms as these: * The Burgundian** not depirting from 
their habitual insoLciire towintla their king, Rudolph* delivered up to 
the Emperor Conrad the kingdom of Burgundy, which kingdom had* 
fmm the time of the Emperor AmulT, for more Hum LJO yeon*, been 
governed by it* own kings, imd thus Burgundy wj** again reduced to a 
province/ 1 But there was really a short period of transition; in fact at 
ah assembly held (1038) at Soleure, Cun rad, doubtless feeling Hit.- need of 
having a permanent representative in the kingdom, decided on handing 
it over to his sun Henry. Whatever may have been wild on the subject. 
It appears that Henry was in fact recognised as king of Burgundy; 
the great lords took a direct oath of fealty to him, and the Emperor 
doubtless granted him the dignity of an under-kingship, with which the 
CaitdmgiaD sovereign® hud so often invested their son®* 

But this form of administration did nut last long. As ^arlv 
as 4 June 1080 King Conrad died, and now Henry LI I, the young 
king of Burgundy, found the kingdom* uf Germany and. Italy added 
to his first realm. The title of king of Burgundy wa* now, however, 
only an empty form. The domains which the oovereign had at hi® 
disposal in Burgundy were so insignificant that during the latter year* 
of Rudolph III the chronicler Tldetmar of Merseburg could write in 
reference to him: 41 There is no other king who governs thus; he 
posfcues nothing but hi® title and his crown, and gives away bishopric® 
to tho®£ who arc selected by the nobles. Wluit lie possesses for his own 
use is of suinll account, he lives at the expense of the prelate®, and 
cannot even defend them or others who are in any way oppressed by 
their neighbour*. Thus they have no resource, if they are to live in* 
peace, but to come and commend themselves to the lords and serve 
them as if they were kings/ 1 

The very name of 44 Kingdom of Burgundy covered a whole series of 
territories without unity, without*miitml ties, ami over which the king's 
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control was quite illusory, Rudolph III, in his latter years, hardly ever 
so much as shewed himself outside the districts bounded by the valleys 
of the Saiine and the Doubt and between the Jura and the upper course 
of the Rhone, The greater part of the lords, shutting themselves up 
within their own domains, made a show of ignoring the king's authority, 
or else merely deferred their revolt because, knowing the king near 
at band, they might fear being constrained bv him. “0 king!" ex¬ 
claimed the Chancellor W ipo tu Henry III a few years later, “ Bur¬ 
gundy demands thee; arise and conic quickly. Ulien the master tarries 
lung alwent, the fidelity of new subjects is apt to waver. The old 
proverb is profoundly true ‘Out of sight, out of mind,' Although 
Burgundy is now, thanks to thee, at peace, she desires to view in thv 
person the author of this peace and to feast her eyes upon the counten¬ 
ance of her king. Appear, and let thy presence bring back serenity to 
this kingdom. Formerly, thou didst with difficulty subdue iti profit 
now by its readiness to serve thee," 

As a matter of fact. Burgundy could spore her king very well, 
and the efforts made by Henry III to render his government in these 
parts a little more effective were to be unavailing. Despite bis frequent 
visits, and the attempts that he made to reduce tu obedience his rebel¬ 
lious vassals, notably the Count* of Burgundy and Genevois, Henry III 
accomplished nothing lasting. On his death (1056), his widow’ the 
Empress Agnes, tried as fruitlessly to restore the royal power by seuding 
Rudolf of Rheinfcldcn, Duke of Swabia, to represent her in the kingdom, 
letter on, Henry IV, when he hud attained his majority, and after him 
Henry V hi his struggle with the Papacy, met w ith hardly anything but 
indifference or hostility in Burgundy as a whole. Henry \ n s successor, 
Lothnr of Suppiinburg, himself supplies the proof of the purely 
nonunal diameter of his authority in these distant provinces, when, oil 
summoning the lords of Burgundy and Provence to join an expedition 
which he was preparing for Italy, lie exclaims: “ At sundry times we 
have written tu you to demand the tribute of your homage and sub¬ 
mission. But you paid no heed, thus emphasizing in an indecorous 
manner your contempt for our supreme power. We intend tu labour 
henceforward to restore in your country' our authority, which has heeii 
so much diminished among you as to be almost completely forgotten.... 
Thus we command you to appear at Piacenza, on "the Fcact of 
St .Michael, with your contingent of armed men." 

Thi* summons was tu produce no resul t. The Emperors tried by every 
means to make their power o reality. Following the example of the 
,.Empress Agnes, who had sent Rudolf of Rheinfeldcn to represent her, 
Lothnr of Suppiinburg, and afterward# Frederick Barbnrossa were to 
try the experiment of delegating their authority to various princes 
of the Swiss house of Ziihringeti whom they appointed “rectors" or 
viceroys. This rector*to, soon to be called the Duchy of Uurgundia 
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^Minot (lessor Burgundy), wn.% however, only effective to the east of Hie 
Jura* that is, practically over modern Switzerland, audit disappeared in 
1317 on the extinction of the elder line of Zahringcn. in 1215 
Frederick U was to try a return to the same policy, making choice of 
William of Bum, Prince of Orange, tlien. in 1330 of William, Marquess 
of Montferrat; from 1237 onwards, he was to be represented by im¬ 
perial vicars* We shall see the Emperors make an appearance, in an 
intermittent fashion, in the kingdom and sometimes seeming to re-poasess 
them&ehes of a more or less real authority in this or that district. 
Frederick Barbnrossa T in pirticular, after his marriage with Beatrice, 
the heiress of die county of Burgundy, will appear as unquestioned 
master in the diocese of Bes&n^on, and be crowned king of Arles in 
1178; Frederick II will for a time recover a real power of action in 
Provence and the Lyonnais; and again in the fourteenth century* 
Henry VII, strong in the support of the princes of Savoy, will rally to 
his standard large numbers of the nobler of the kingdom. Charles IV 
will characteristically go through the empty form of coronation in 1885. 
But these will be isolated exceptions, leading to nothing. 

Incapable of enforcing their authority, the Emperors, from the latter 
part of the twelfth century onwards more than once will even meditate 
restoring the kingdom of Arles, as it is now most frequently called, to 
its former independence, reserving the right to exact from its new king 
the recogni tion of their suzerainty- Henry VI will offer it to kb prisoner, 
Richard Cceur de Lion in 1193; Philip of Swabia to his competitor, 
Otto of Brunswick in l!W7 ; Rudolf of Habsburg will consider en¬ 
trusting it in 1274 to a prince of his family, and later on to an Angevin 
prince, an idea to be revived by Henry VII in 1310. 

But all these efforts prove vain* For long centuries the kingdom of 
Arles remains in theory attached to the Empire, but little by little, ^kb 
kingdom, over which the German sovereigns could never secure effective 
control, will crumble to pieces in their hands. Out of its eastern 
portion the Swiss confederation and the duchy of Savoy w ill be formed ; 
the kings of France, in the course of the fourteenth century, will succeed 
in regaining their authority over the Vivarais, the Lyonnais* the Valeti- 
tinob and Diois, and Duuphiue, successively. To these, u century later, 
will be added Provence, which lirni already been long in French hand*. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ITALY IN THE TENTH CENTURY* 

Tii k death of the Emperor Lambert in October 898 dealt a blow to 
tin? royal power in North Italy, the Senium Italictim of the tenth centurv. 
In place uf the born ruler, who hncl mastered hi* own vassals mid nsmli: 
himself protector of the Papacy, there succeeded Berengar T mild mid 
cheatable. Berengar, too, was weak in resources. His own domains lav 
awkwardly in the extreme north-east, in Friuli and the modem Veneto, not 
like Lambert V in the centre * m and he had not like Lambert the support 
nf a large group of the great nobles and bishopi who formed the rent 
source of power in Italy. Two nuigmtte> in esja^cial were equally faith* 
less and formidable, Adalbert the Rich, Maitjocxs of Tuscany, in I he 
centre, mid AdallNert, Marquee of Ivreo, on the western frontier. In vain 
did Berengar nmrry his daughter Gwla to Adalbert of Ivrea and give 
the Tuscan his freedom from the prison to which Tjimhort had consigned 
him for revolt A plot was hutching, when disaster hefel king and 
kingdom. 

Already in 898 the Hungarians, or Magyars 1 , had raided the present 
Veiieto from their newly-won settlements on the river Theks* In 899 a 
larj&r swarm made its way from Aquilda to Pavia, Bercngar, always a 
gaUitnt warrior, strove to rise to the occasion. From the whole Rtgnum 
ItaUcum his vassals came to the number of 15,000 mm-at-uims. Before 
them the outnumbered Magyars Ned back, but were overtaken at the 
river Brents Their horses were worn out, they could not escape, and the 
tradition, ]jerhaps influenced by a sense of tragedy, tells of their pm tiers 
refused by the haughty thristiarm. Yet on Septe niber they surprised 
their heedless foes and scattered them with fearful slaughter. For nearly 
a year the Lombard plain lav at their mercy, though few- fortified cities 
were taken and they did not cross the Apennines* Amid his faithless 
vassal*, with his land desolated, Berengar submitted to pay blackmail, 
which ut least kept the Magyar* his friend* if it did not save Lombardy 
from occasional incursions. The only mitigation of the calamity was 
the defeat of the Hungarians on the water when in 900 they assaulted 
Venice under her doge Pietro Tribuno. 

1 Voi ir Chapter hi. (Ay 
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Herengur had lost men, wealth and prestige, he was too clearly 
profitless for his subjects* and the death at Hungarian hands of many 
hishajj* mid count* left; the greatest magnates greater than ertr. The 
plot against him, already begun, gathered strength. It was headed by 
Adalbert II the Rich of Tuscany, whose wife Bertha, the widow of a Pro¬ 
vencal count, was daughter of Lothar II of Lorraine and thus grand¬ 
daughter of the Emperor I^otlmr 1; and its object was to restore 
Lothar Fs line to Italy in the person of IjoliL of Proven^ grandson of 
the Emperor Loti is Sb The Spoletan party t the Empress Ageltrude, and 
Pope John IX, the old partisan of Lambert, were, it seems, won to the 
plan* mi d the Is and of the Byzantine prince** Anno, daughter of Leo VI, 
was obtained for the pretender. When Louis came to Italy in Sep- 
tern tier 90th Rerengnr, faced by a general defection* could only retreat 
beyond the Mincio, while his rival, surrounded by the magnates, pro¬ 
ceeded to Home to receive the imperial crown in February 901 from the 
new Pope Benedict IV. But Louis had no great capacity, and the 
magnates were licfcle of set purpose, fun, says the chronicler Liudprand 
in a classic passage, they preferred two kings to play oil' one against the 
other. In $02 a counter-change was brought about- Ikrengar advanced 
to Pavia, and Louis, who had been unable to gut away quickly enough, 
was allowed to withdmw r on taking nn oath never to return. Within 
three years (905), however, Bertha once more tempted her kinsman to 
invade Italy, tie was In be furnished, perhaps, with a By ran that subsidy' 1 . 
Once mure Berengar tied east, this time to Bavaria, fur Adalord, Bishop 
of Verona, his chief stronghold* railed in his rival* Louis heedlessly 
thought himself secure and was surprised and raptured (21 July) by 
Rereiigar to whom the Veronese citizens, though not their bishop, were 
always loyal. No risks weit; taken by the victor, and Louis was sent 
back to Provence blind and helpless. By an atrocity unlike hb flmial 
dealings Berengar at last secured an undisputed throne. Real control 
over great nobles and bishops he was never to obtain. 

While the Rcgnum lialinm lay invertebrate in the hands of the 
magnates* South Italy was even more disordered and tormented* For 
sixty years the land had suffered from the intolerable scourge of Saracen 
ravages. W hile a robber colony, established almost inipregnably on the 
river Gariglmnn, spread desolation in the heart of Italy over the Terra 
di Uvoro and the Human Cainpagna, the true base of the Muslim* lay 
in Sicily. There the mixed Berber and Arab population, who had 
swarmed in under the Aghlabid dynasty of Kalin wan, were on the point 
of completing the conquest of the Christian and Greek eastern portion of 

1 At ltrt£t Bid Pjw ndo-Sym h>ii Mncistpr vtntra f A joi. //aa. Bn tit, fit, rap. 14) that 
the I'tiTLuch Khiwlapbylui= in tKM wjih taking 100 lbs, nf gold ** to the Knuika.” But 
tlii^ other uftiraton, r.j. John Cimietitml^ /h cradfr Th^ahnin^, rap. SO t state lhai 
tills finm was for the Byzantine army tlAm tiirtubfcjr “the Afrirane/' and in any cts* 
it WBw diverted In mnsnm The wwlU nf Th*sjalnuira from destruction by tins Mcnledi*. 
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the island' and the brief cessation of their direct raids on the mainland 
which began r + 380 did not last long. 

Subdivision and intestine wars for independence and predominance 
paralysed South Italy in its struggle against file Saracens, The greatest 
power there was the Byzantine Empire, after Basil I and his general 
Nicephoros Phoeas had revived its power in the WesL Two themes 
were set up in Italy* each under its utmlegos or general 1 , that of 
Lnngtdiartlte with its capital at Bari which included Apulia and Lucania 
from the river Triguo on the Adriatic to the Gulf of Taranto, and that 
of Calabria with its capital at Reggio which represented the vanished 
theme of Sicily. These detached and frontier provinces, usually scantily 
supplied with troops and money owing to the greater needs of the core 
of the Empire were beset with difficulties occasioned by the hostility of 
the Italians to the corrupt and foreign Greek officials* The Lombard 
subjects in Apulia were actively or potentially disloyal; and a long strip 
of dcbateahlv land formed the western part of the Longobardic theme, 
which was always claimed by the Lombard principality of Btnevento, its 
ancient possessor. Then there were the native Italian sbto, all con¬ 
sidered as ib vassals by Byzantium in spite of the competing pretensions 
of the Western Empire, Three of these, Gaeta, Naples and Amalfi, 
were coast towns, never conquered by the Lombards, and* like Venice, 
had long enjoyed a complete autonomy without formally denying their 
allegiance to East Rome. They were all now monarchies, all trading, 
and nil inclined to ally with the Saracens* who were at once their 
customers and their principal dread. The three remaining states were 
Lo mbard, the principalities of Ikncvento and Salerno and the county 
of Capua. The prince of Salerno acknowledged Byzantine suzerainty. 
Benevento had been conquered by the Greeks in 891, only to be 
reoefrfirad by the native dynasty under the auspices of the Spoleton 
Emperors of the West* and then conquered by Ateuolf I of Capua in 
809, This union of Capua and Believento was the beginning of some 
kind of order in a troubled land* hitherto tom by the struggle of furious 
compel itors h 

It was the Saracen plague, however, which at length brought the 
petty states to act together. If the Invasion of Calabria by the half-mad 
Aghlabid Ibnliuni who had conquered Taormina, the last Byzantine 
stronghold of Sicily, and threatened to destroy in his holy war Rome 
itself, “the city of the dotard Peter," ended in his death before Caserns* 
in 90&, and civil wars districted Sicily till j$ho submitted to the new 
Eatimite Caliphate at Kaimwan: the Moslems of the Garigliano still 
* ft te like an ulcer into the land. The countryside was depopulated, the 
great abbeys, Monte Cn&sino, Farfa, Hubiaco and Voltumo, wm destroyed 
and deserted. At last the warring Christians were so dismayed as to be 
roctmdied, and A tend f of Capua l u pied to the one strong power which 
i S*-© for i he lyttem of Llumiea VoL rr. mil it* map*. 
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could intervene and professed himself n Byzantine vassal. Help was long 
in coming when a warrior Tope stepped in to consolidate and enlarge 
the Christian league. 

Home had undergone strange vicissitudes since the death of Emperor 
Lambert, but they had had a clear outcome, the victory of the land¬ 
owning Imrbarised aristocracy over the bureaucratic priestly elements of 
the Curia. After the death of Benedict IV (903) the revolutions of 
a year brought to the papal throne its old claimant, the fierce anti- 
Formosan Sergius 1U (904-11), over two imprisoned and perhaps 
murdered predecessors. Sergius owed his victory to “Frankish" help, 
possibly that of Adalljert the Rich of Tuscany, but he was also the ally 
of the strongest Roman faction. Theuphyket, rrrfrrornu of the Sacred 
Pul are and Senator of the Romans, was the founder of a dynasty. He 
was chief of the Ronum nobles; to his wife, the Senate*ix Theodora, 
tout it ion attributed both the influence of aJi Empress Ageltrude and, 
without real ground, the vices of a Mcssolina; his daughter Marozia was 
only too probably the mistress of Pope Sergius and by him the mother 
of a future Pontiff, John XI, and finally married the new Marquess of 
Spofetu, the adventurer Alberic. The power of these and of other great 
ladies, which is a characteristic of the tenth century, and sometimes their 
vices, too, won for them the hatred of opposing factions whose virulent 
report of them lias fixed the name of the “ Pomocraev" on the debased 
papal government of that unhallowed day. Two inconspicuous successors 
of Sergius III were followed, doubtless through, TheophylaetV and Theo¬ 
dora's choice, by the elevation of the Archbishop of Ravenna to the 
pa p«l see as John X (914-28), This much-hated pontiff, who like 
Formosa* hail been translated to the indignation of,the strict canonists, 
was no mere instrument in bu maker's hands. He at once tt>ok the lead 
in the war with the Saracens, The Byzantine regent Zav was sending 
a new xtrutegm, the patrician Nicholas Picingli, with reinforcements to 
Bari, From the south Picingli marched in 915 up to Campania, arid fug the 
troops of Atenolf# successor at Capua, Iwndolf I, and of Guaimnr of 
Salerno to his army. Even the rulers of the sen-ports, Gaeta and 
Naples, appeared in his camp decorated with Byzantine titles. Froth 
the north came Pope John and his Homans accompanied by the Spoktan 
levies under Marquess Alberic. A Byzantine fleet occupied the mouth 
of the Garigliauo, and after a tlirec months' blockade the starving Saracens 
burst out to lx* hunted down by the victors among the mountains. 

This decisive victory began an cm of revival in Southern Italy. 
Though Calabria and even Apulia remained open to Saracen raids, w hich 
recommenced when the I'atimite Caliph Mahdl conquered Sicily In 5M7 ; 
though from r. 9512 onwards Hungarian binds now and again worker? 
their way south; a comparative security was restored. The deserted 
champaigp could I* slowly nepopuluted, the monasteries could claim 
once more their ravaged possessions and, as the century wore on, be 
ch. vu. , 
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rebuilt. Not n little of this wanly dawning prosperity w&s due to the 
stability which wo* at Jast; acquired by the princely houses. The rulers 
of Capuji-Bencvciito, Salerno ami the rest reigned long and transmitted 
an assured, if not unharossed, dominion to their heirs. Their thriving 
was soon shewn m hostility to their Hymn tine suzerain. PicinglFs 
victory hod not ameliorated the government of the Italian themes, 
Calabria, the Greek diameter of which viu being accentuated by the 
inrush of refugees from Sicily, might only bo restive at exactions due to 
blackmail paid to the Fatimfte Oiliph for respite front Ids subjects’ 
raids; but the Lombards w bo were predominant in Apulia, hankered for 
autonomy, and in spite of bribes in cash and title*, were inclined to side 
with the aggressive prince of Capua. Land id f I tonk advantage of the 
Apulians’ discontent and the weak lies of the xtraiega^ with their in¬ 
sufficient ns earns and their coast harried by Saracen and Slav pirates. In 
concert with Gum mar II of Salerno and the Marquess Theobald I of 
S pole to he overran r> &ST the greater part of I^nigobardia and held it 
some seven years. Not till the East cm Empire could ally with a .strong 
king of the Reg-mim Italirum was it possible to oust Landulf and his 
allies. 

The strong king was long in coming. Berengar indeed received in 
December 915 the imperial crown from John X, in disregard of Louis the 
Blind's rights, perhaps in reward for his concurrence in Alberir^ assistance 
at the Garighano, perhaps to counter balance the then dangerous might 
of the Eastern Emperor in the south. But Berengar wris no whit mo re- 
powerful thereby. Hungarian raids still occurred and a more persistent 
enemy began to trouble western Lomlxirdy- At the dose of the ninth 
century hands of Saracen pirates coming from Spain had established 
theroch es in it fortified settlement on the coast of Provence* on the Golfe 
du S^Tropcss, called Fnmnetum, the mime of which is preserved in Garde- 
Freiifcet. Thence, as their [lumbers grew, they conducted terrible raids 
on the surrounding territory. Provence was the worst sufferer, but, since 
the Saracens made the Alps their favourite plundering centre, Italy too 
was 11 victim. The Alpine valleys wen* desolated, the great roadside 
abbeys, such as Novalesa, were destroyed. Bn mb of pilgrims to the 
graves of the Apostles at Kome were robbed and massacred, till the 
intercourse of Italy w ith the north-west was in danger of ceasing. Here 
again the magnates fought in isolation when only a combined effort could 
root out the evil. Jterengar seems to have done nothing, per hap.’, he 
could do nothing, hut his discredit natural]y increased* 

The ficklu magnates meAnwhile were looking out for another rival 
Jiing. Bertha of TfS&wuiy, whose husband Adalbert II was dead, again 
worked for the restoration of the line nf Lothor I and bought in her 
son hy her first marriage, Hugh, Duke of Provence, who ruled Ins native 
country during Louis the Blinds incapacity. This first attempt foiled 
(c. 9^0) and then a group of northern magnates headed by Adall>crt of 
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Ivrea, now huslwind of Bertha** Tuscan daughter Erniingarde, invited 
Rodolph II, King of Jurone Burgundy* The accustomed tragicomedy 
followed, Itodulph came in 922 and was recognised north of the 
Apennines, while Berengar held out in Verona and won infamy by 
letting in hh Hungarian allies who this time penetrated to Campania, 
Next year the rivals fought one of the rare pitched battle* of the time 
at F breiimoln near Piacenza where Berengar had the worse and the death 
of 1500 men depleted the scanty ranks of the kingdoms military caste. 
Thenceforth Berangxr vegetaLed, seemingly under truce, at Verona till his 
murder by one of hfo vassals on 7 April 924* He had watched, rather than 
earned, the anarchy of the realm, just m his lavish grants to the prelates 
registered rather than caiiaod the cessation of a central government 

Rudolph was not more fortunate, tie had two king*loins, and while 
he was in Burgundy the Magyars laid 1 join hardy waste. They burnt 
Pavia itself in 324 mid only left Italy to pass over the Alps and be 
extern mated by pestilence in Languedoc, Tire hopes of the house of 
Lothar revived* Adalbert of Ivrea was dead, and hh widow Krminganle 
joined w ith her brother Guido of Tuscany and Lamport, Archbishop of 
Milan, in calling in once more her half-brother Hugh of Provence. In 
925 they revolted, twice repelled RodolphN efforts at reconquest, and on 
6 duly 926 elevated Hugh to the throne. In him a strong king had come, 
Hugh, wily and voluptuous, had his domains and vassals ill Provence 
liehind him and a group of magnates in his favour in Italy, He set 
himself to increase the latter by endowing his Provencal kindred* One 
nephew, Theobald I, was given the march of Spuleto, another, Manasse, 
Archbishop of Arles, was later put in charge of three sees in conwiendam* 

A Provencal immigration set in to the disgust of the Italian nobler 
Hugh, who no inure than hi* contemporaries ventured fco reconstitute 
the ancient royal government or to recall the alienations of revenue and 
administrative functions, did nucceed in making the great vassals* as 
well as the bishops, his nominees. 

To lx? crowned Emperor was the natural goal of Hugh's ambition. 
Without the protectorate over the Paparv an Italian king Imti but a 
maimed dominion in central Italy* and to a mere protection of the 
Papacy the functional of the Emperor had been reduced since the time 
of lambat Indeed it seems that Hugh came into Italy with the 
Pojies approval and struck ft bargain with him at Mantua in 926. 
John X was iti a dangerous plight. Thoophylact was dead. Marques® 
Alberic was dead, their daughter and widow* the sinister Marozio, led 
their Homan faction, and had become hostile to the self-willed Pope- 
IF pJohn X probably strengthened himself by obtaining the Spoleton * 
march j which Alberic hud held, for his own brother Peter, perhaps in 
return fur Bt r engar Fs coronation, Marozia gained far more pow er by 
her marriage to Marquess Guido of Tuscany. In the faction-fighting 
Marquess Peter was driven from Hume r. 927, but a terrible Hungarian 
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mid which lacerated Italy from Friuli to Campania enabled him to re¬ 
enter the dty. T radition charged on him an alliance with the raiders 
In any case he was slaughtered by the Romans in 923 and his brother 
the Pope was thrust into prison to die or he murdered without much 
delay. Marozia now was supreme: “Home was subdued by might under 
a worn mfs hand," says the wrathful local chronicler 1 * Two Popes, so 
shadowy that they were forgotten in n few years* wore the Liam in turn 
till in 931 she raised her own *on, probably by Sergius HI, to the 
pontificate as John XT, Hut Maroria was weakened by the death of 
Guido anti looked around her for a potent consort, She found one hi 
Guido's half-brother, Hugh of Italy, then a widower. King Hugh may 
have been baffled in his original scheme of becoming Emperor hr the 
fall of John X; he hod also been drawn off by the Hungarians and a 
revolt at Pavia. Now, however, he was so firm on his throne a* to 
secure the election of Ins lioy son Loth&r I t as co-regent His contract 
w ith Manwria is the ugliest episode of the time. He feared his‘ half- 
brother Marquess lumber! of Tuscany, himself a descendant of Lothitr I 
and a possible rival; and he could not marry his half-brother Guido'* 
widow. Therefore he seized and blinded j^mhert, and announced that 
hb two half-brothers were not kie suns of Bertha. With the wav thus 
cleared he entered Rome in 932 and married Marozuc But the $?ntitri<r 
and her husband miscalculated anti did no more than gum son the castle 
of SanF Angelo, Before Hugh atis crowned the Romans rose against 
the hated Burgundian foreigner. Their leader was Manorial own son 
Alberic* whom she liad borne to Alberiv of Spoleto* a youth who knew 
Hugh's treatment of inconvenient relatives. Sant 1 Angelo was besieged 
and taken, and although Hugh made his escape Maroria and John XI 
were imprisoned. Of Mnroria no more is said, 

The rule «f Alberie marks the open and complete triumph of the 
Roman landed aristocracy over the bureaucratic clerical government of 
the Papacy. His state resembled the city monarchies of Naples or 
Gaeta. On him us * A prince and senator of all the Romans " w as eon- 
femd, it seems by popular election, the exercise of the Pope's secular 
power in Rome and its duchy. Though the act wm revolutionary and 
ultra vire» f no denial of the Pope's sovereignty was made. It w as enough 
that John XI and hb four successors were docile instruments of the 
prince- Per hap Alberie dreamed of further change, of reviving a 
miniature Western Empire, for lie tried to win a Byzantine bride, and, 
even when baffled, sum timed his son Octavian* “His face was bright 
like hb father's and he hail old-time worth. For he w«a exceedingly 
# terrible, and hip yoke was heavy on the Romans and on the holy 
A postedir His stem domination seems to have been a blessing to 

Rome and its duchy, which he secured, ^hile King Hugh about 938 seized 
on Ravenna and the Pen taped b which had indeed been ruled bv the 
1 Benedict. 3. Andrew, c, 30. 1 /W„ c. B1 
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Italian emperors since the days of Guy (Guido), The turbulent Roman 
nobles and hits own treacherous kindred were kept in order, the submissive 
churchmen protected by a pious usurper who favoured monastic reform 
and was the friend of Sfc Odo of Cluny. It was all AI boric could do* 
however, to maintain hiiuself against the persistent efforts of King Hugh 
to conquer Rome. A first siege of the city in 98S was a failure, a second 
in 936 ended in a treaty by which Alberie married Hugh’s legitimate 
daughter Alda. This pacification did not last, although negotiated by 
St Odo f and in 941 Hugh by bribe* and warfare was so successful as just 
to enter Rome. Somehow lie was expelled, "bv the bidden judgement 
of God*" according to our only narrator 1 . Yet he w ould not give up the 
war until 946 when he had Income a king under tutelage. Albcric 
thenceforth ruled unchallenged til] his death in August 954. 

Hugh and Albedo had been rival suitors for the alliance of the 
Eastern Emperor Romanos I Lecapemifi, and in 935 Hugh had won the 
prise* partly through the pressure he could exercise in the south; partly 
no doubt through an eligibility to which the isolated prince of the 
Romans could lay no claim. Hugh, by calling off Theobald I of 
SpoLeto, enabled the Byzantine* to recover the lust districts of Apulia, 
and eventually the alliance w as sealed by the marriage of Hugh's illegiti¬ 
mate daughter to u Byzantine prince, the future Emperor Romanes If. 
The two paired suffered m common from the Hungarians and Saracens. 
Again&t the Magyars little was done save to pay blackmail, although 
in 958 sonic raiding band* as they retreated from Campania, were ex- 
terminated by the Abruzmns. Common action was, however, attempted 
against the Saracens of Fraxinetuni, who, besides their formidable 
brigandage on the West Alpine passes, raided even m far as Swabia 
and by sen must have troubled the Byzantines. In 981 the Greeks 
attacked them and, landing at FraxinetLim, made n slaughter, w^le it 
may be that at the same time Hugh’s vassal* revenged the destruction 
of Acqui by cutting to pieces the Saracen raiders and occupying for a 
moment the passe* 1 . But no permanent result was obtained. Rather 
the ravage of the Fraxmetan Saracens grew worse* and in 935 the 
Fati mites sent a fleet from Africa which stormed Genoa. At last 
Hugh and Roth antis 1 were roused lo n joint campaign, In 94£ a 
Byzantine fleet burnt the Saracens' ship* with Greek fire, and blockaded 
Fraxinetum by sea, while Hugh with his army invested it by land. The 
Saracen* could have been rooted out, when Hugh made a treaty with 
them : they were to hold the Swabian passes against any attempted 
invasion by Hughs exiled nephew Berengnr of Ivrera. Perhaps Italy 
was somewhat spared in consequence, hut the Alp* continued the srerify 
of their brigandage. 

1 Liudptiiikd, Ajtfapedoiiwi v, 3+ 

1 So we can reconstruct from Kludyard an. 03 J an J Litidpraiifi, Antn^rksit, iv 4, 
wbicb may well refer to the same year. 
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The fear of invasion had been with Hugh since the beginning nf his 
reign t and in his western policy it was obscurely entangled with his 
desire to retain Provence. H« evidently wished tu consider the kingdom 
of Provence as annexed to his Italian crown after the death of the 
Emperor Louis the Blind in but in spite of his wide lands and 
numerous relatives then? he could not obtain recognition as sovereign. 
King Raoul of France also nourished ambitions to rule on the Rhone, 
and it tony be that Hugh hoped to block his way, as well as to huv 
off an invasion threatened by Rudolph II of Jnmnc Burgundy, when 
r. 961 lie made, an the evidence of [Judprand, a treaty with Rudolph If 
by which there was ceded to Hodulph II w al| the territory Hugh hod 
held in Gaul before he Ijecnme king of Italy,* 1 We may doubt whether 
this ineffective treaty referred tn more than out? or two districts; in any 
ease Rudolph II lost them again, and his Heath in 967 opened out a new 
prospect 1 * Hugh contrived to many Rodolph IPs widow Bertha himself 
and to "betroth Rudolph's daughter Adelaide to his ow r n son I/>thar II. 
Though the rights of Rudolph's young son Conrad were not disputed, 
Hugh probably hoped to be the rail ruler of iTurane Burgundy > when a 
greater competitor appeared on the scene* 

The German princes: had by no means abandoned hopes of Italian 
conquest since the Emperor ArnulPs death,although the internal trouble* 
of Germany, seconded by Hugh** gifts and embassies,, precluded a royal 
campaign, Duke Bur-chard of Swabia had aided his son-in-law Rodoiph 1 1 ; 
in 064 Duke Araulf of Bavaria suffered defeat in an, invasion of the 
Veneto* But now the German king, Otto the Great, wm strong; he 
was determined to secure his smith-western frontier, and periiap& already 
dreamed of reasserting AraulFa position and taking the imperial crown* 
In some way he gained possession of young Conrad and controlled the 
gove^ment of Jurene Burgundy. All that Hugh seems to have kept 
wa* the Valley cjf Aosta, and his lands in Provence, 

The perpetual danger of an invasion was increased bv the read in ess 
of the magnate* to call in a foreign king at any discontent. Although 
notional consciousness was present in Italy, and in a strongly localized 
form was marked in Rome, the great vassals were still as their ancestors 
of the ninth century had been, members of the mainly Frankiah noble 
houses which were scattered and endowed throughout Charlemagne's 
Empire* In Italy they were mostly new-coisi™, only Italian in their 
objection to fresh magnates from beyond the Alps. Hugh’s safety t on the 
other hand, lay in the introduction of new men from Provence, his kins¬ 
men and allies, which he could the more readily effect as the magnate? he 
found in possession had struck but short roots since tire dap of the Emperor 
Guy. Even so he could not much depend on his nominees; the instinct 
and the opportunity for Feudal turbulence were too strong. Among the 
hi.vhops the saintly Frank, Hatheri of Verona* had to be deposed for 
1 ftw? Previtc-OrtoUp Itofy and Pmrmrt, EUR, 1017, p. -'W. 
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adherence to Duke Arnulfs invasion. In central Italy be could wot out 
the nncicnt dynasts, but could not implant loyalty to himself, On 
Lambert** deposition he bad given the march of Tuscany to hit* full 
brother Boso, once a count in Ptovence, who in turn vanished in his 
prisons in 966. Soon after Theobald I oe' Spoleta died and was replaced 
by Anscar* son of Adalbert of Ivraa and Hugh's ludf-sisler Ermingarde 
of Toscany. This was such a risky appointment in view of the wrongs 
which Hugh had done to Erniingardife family that the chronicler Uud* 
pruml explains it as intended to remove Anscar from his powerful friends 
in the north. In any case rumour add that the king stirred up against 
the new Marquess of Spoleto a J?roveiHjal, Sarlio, Comit of the Palace, 
w liu hail married Hreobdil IV widow p In f)40 Anscar was slain in battle! 
and Hugh then turned on Barlio whom he forced to lake the cowL The 
king by now seemed to be Gliding surer instruments in hi* own bastard 
children, of w hom the eldest Hubert, Man|uc&« of Tuscany in9S6 t Marquees 
of Spoleto and Count of the Palace c. 94-2 p kept a linn burn! on contra! 
Italy, while others were designed for ccd^iaMtical preferments 

Hugh's astute perfidy alarmed the Italian noble* more mid more and 
especially their greatest remaraingchtef, An-scori's half-brother, Berengar, 
Marquess of Ivrea. Every tiling conspired to make Bercugur dan gerous 
olid alarmed. He was 1 id r 11i in ugh h is ns u th er of 11 le Ell I pern r lierengar I „ 
his wife VVilla was daughter of the fallen Bcxso of Tuscany, his march of 
Ivrea gave him command of the western gates of the kingdom* and its 
extent and AnscariV fate pointed him out as Hughs next destined victim. 
The story goes that Hugh intended to seize mid blind him, but that the 
Marquess wm forewarned by the young co-regent Lotliur II, and with 
hiis wife tied to Duke Herman of Swabia by whom they were con¬ 
ducted to the Gorman king, Otto the Great Otto, while he did not 
actively assist the exile, would not give him up in spite of the redqpblcd 
present* of King Hugh, anil Iterengnr was able to plot with the mal* 
contents of Italy fur a rebellion. In the meantime Hugh, feeling his 
throne diake under him, made feverish, efforts to recover his vassals* 
loyalty, Berengors great domains were distributed among leading 
rtuhles; the counts Arduiri G la brio of Turin, Otbert unci Ale run* are 
henceforward in the first rank of magnates; and an unusual number of 
royal diploma* were issued in 943. But Saracen and Hungarian maraud¬ 
ing did not increase Hughes hold on his subjects. It is clear that besides 
lay plotters the great prelates and Iris own kin were ready to revolt 
When Berengar saw r the time was come, in the mid-winter of 944-5, he 
mode his venture over the Brenner towards Verona, the Count of which, 
Milo, an old adherent of Berengnr L was in his favour. Hie dedal 
moment came when M/masse of Arles, who was in charge of the frontier 
bishopric of Trent, deserted his unde. A general defection was bended 
by Archbishop Ardcric of Milan, and Hugh at Fa via could do nothing 
better than send in April the unlmtcd Loth nr II to Milan to appeal to 
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the rebels. The assembly was moved and declared the youth -sole king, 
but* when Hugh tried to escape to Provence with hii treasure* Berengar 
in fear of a new invasion Inn I him intercepted mid reinstated in August 
as nominal joint king. In this humiliating position Hugh remained till 
April 947 when somehow he gained leave to abdicate and retire to 
Provence w ith the treadme with which he still hoped to engineer a fresh 
invasion. But he died on 10 April 9*18. 

Meanwhile Rcrengar was ruling, in the name of Lothor II, as u chief 
councillor of the real m He seems to have done hi* best to promote 

Jiis clerical partisans, hut his main reliance was on his Fellow magnates. 
Although eld doubt lie recovered much of kin own domains, he was 
evidently obliged to buy support by consenting to alienations like that 
of Turin to Ardoin Glubriu. Even Hubert was left unmolested in 
Tuscany, if a new Marques* was appointed to Spuleto. How little 
Herengar was master of the kingdom wag shewn when he luuinmiicd 
Alatiaise of Arles to the see of Milan. The Milanese townsmen elected 
a rival A dolman, Maruaase obtained adherents in the countryside, and 
tile two competitors fought fur five years without decisive result. It 
was, however, in foreign affairs that llereugar's weakness was most 
obvious Hugh had been in relations with all his neighbours, Rerengor 
shrank into isolation; Byzantium neglected him, Provence submitted to 
Conrad of Juniue Burgundy, the proilgz of Otto the Great, Germany 
loomed ever more formidably in tine north, the Hungarians under their 
chief Taxis proved in 947 by ravages which reached Apulia that Italy 
was no better defended than before. Weakness and the greed of wealth 
which belonged to BeittigarB own character brought unpopularity which 
wag exemplified in the itccusatioiis that he mode a large profit out of the 
tax levied for blackmail to the Magyars, and that he was the deviser of 
the Ridden death of Lothor II in November 950, Berengar still had 
sufficient following to secure the election of himself and hU son Adalbert 
as joint kings on 15 December 950* but the disaffected were numerous. 
Lot liar left no son, and his widow Adelaide of Jumne Burgundy with 
her rich dower was the centra of on opposition in which the bishops 
who had suffered under Berengar’s exactions, took the leading part. 
Bervngor IT* expedient was to ride rough-shod over the ex-queen"* right*. 
Her dower was seized on, she was ill-used and imprisoned, if we may trust 
later tradition she was required to many the young King Adalbert She 
only gained -safety by on adventurous escape to the protection of Bishop 
Adahird of Reggio, w ho according to a credible later story consigned her 
to the impregnable castle uf his vo&*al Adalbert-Atto at Canossa, 
l This was in August 951 , but u champ ion was already near at hand* 
whose adven t shu w s t bat Adelai dts pcr&ecu t ion at the ban ds of Berengar 11 
was not unprovoked. Germany* the most powerful of the kingdoms 
which arose from the shattered Cafolingran Empire, had prospered under 
the Saxon dynasty and neither her King Otto the Great nor the dukes 
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of her southern duchies, Bavaria mid Swabia* were inclined to let slip the 
opportunity of conquering their wealthy and weak neighbour of Italy. 

These princes were ail near kinsmen* for Henry of Bavaria was OttiVs 
brother mid Liudolf of Swabia was Otto's eldest son; but* while Henry 
and Liudolf whu were bitter rinds were imitating the local ambitions of 
the dukes their predecessors* Otto probably had a greater model in hia 
mind—he would revive the Empire as Arnutf had held it and be suzerain 
of western Christendom ; that be w ould so win the hand of the beautiful 
queen he rescued would give un additional attraction to the enterprise- 
The two dukes, being near at hand, made hasty invasions for their own 
ends first of all* Henry with some success, Liudolf with failure. Thou 
tame Otto at the head of an imposing force* to which both dukes brought 
contingents. He crossed the Brenner Pass and reached Pavia at the end 
of September 05L, without any resistance being offered him. The church¬ 
men in fact were on his .side, led by the versatile Archbishop Maiiasse* 
and Bseiig&r It could only (Ice to one of his castles But the adhesion 
of the bishops of the Lombard plain was not enough* and in his triumph 
Otto's difficulties began. Pope Agapetus, at Alberts instigation* refused 
his request to Ik crowned Emperor* for the Roman prince had no mind 
to nullify his lifFs work by introducing u foreign Roman Emperor ; and 
the king's marriage to the rescued Adelaide roused against him a domestic 
enemy. His son Liudolf* in thorough discontent at the influence nf his 
stepmother and her ally Henry of Bavaria* departed for Germany to 
scheme revolt. Otto himself followed in February 953, having after all 
acquired only some half of the kingdom of which he assumed the titte, 

He left his son-in-law Duke Conrad of Lorraine with troops to bold 
Pavia and continue the war. The king had scarcely gone* however, 
before Con rod and Berengar El came to terms, both perhaps being well 
aware how little trust could be placed in the Lombard magnates. 

Together they came to Otto at Magdeburg m April* but Otto's terms 
were not so lenient as Conrad imagined. Berengar was received with 
haughty discourtesy, and dismissed to attend & diet at Augsburg in 
August, whither he was accompanied by the chief Lombard prelates, * 

There he and Adalbert became Otto's vassals for the Regnum Ilaticttm 
from which they were compelled to cede the marches of Verona, Friuli 
and Lstria to Duke Henry of Bavaria* Thus Otto* although withdrawing 
from Italy* kept its eastern gateway in German hands, 

Berengar II returned to Italy burning with wrath against the bishops 
and nobles who lad caused his disaster* and the mutilation of his kingdom. 

He and his queen tVilla earned an evil name for greed and cruelty, since 
they needed wealth to enrich the enfeebled kingship and were hungry for t 
revenge. Among their lay foes Adalbert-Attn underwent a long vain * 

siege in his castle of GandesA, but the chief sufferers were the churchmen. 

The series of grunts to them, which had continued so persistently under 
former kings, almost ceases under berengar. At .Milan* Manage s ri val 
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Adiiliiiiin wfci induced to resign, tuid lie himself tfu dispossessed in favour 
of u new Arelibishop, W'alpert, Exi]as begin i to make their wav to Otto’s 
court, among them our chief informant about these Itslinn kings, the 
clmmgrler Utidprnrid, who thereby became the hitter enemy of Berengar II 
with liis house mid wreaked his revenge in his historical writings. If 
there had survived another business-like Italian chronicle, tike that of 
Hodritud for France, Uudpmnd would have earned more gratitude from 
posterity than he docs for his vivid narrative, bin pointed charaeter- 
sketches, and the brush-like ubundanco of “ local colour ” with which be 
overlays his scanty facts. As it is, in his Autapodoti* (Retribution) we 
have a difficulty in obtaining n firm foothold for history amid ilie crumb¬ 
ling and quaking moss ol rancorous, if often eoiiteinpoTHrv, gossip which 
Uudpmnd loves to heap up. Of noble birth, bred at King Hugh's court, 
and once Berengnr It’s secretary, he was in Lhe best position to give 
uryumte and lull information, hut he laid a soul above documents. It 
is Iiardly his fault Unit lit- depended on oral tradition fur all events before 
his own time, for there seems to Jmve been no Italian chronicle for him 
to use, but he evidently made no record at the time and when lie wrote 
rested wholly on a memory which rejected dates and political circum¬ 
stance.- and was .-lingularly retentive of amorous scandal however devoid 
of pmtxihility. He does mu even tell in Ins unfinished work the cause 
and events of his persecution hv Berengar t» which he frequently alludes, 
whik- sketching with fine precision the diarv of his reception at Constan¬ 
tinople whitlicr he first wen t as Beretigar's en vt »v. For whn t i n kresfed 
him he could remember and tell to tlie life. To his credit be it said 
he was no liar, though he tnay he found suppressing uji unpleasant fiict; 
what he heard he told, and perhaps we may grant him that lie gave ii 
ready, mid sometimes n determined, belief to the gossip of anterooms imd 
the tradition of wrathful dictions. It is unfortunate, for he was a practical 
statesman, and knew and sometimes reveals the motives of inn times. 

Berengnr had had a free hand in Italy, and had even recovered 
Verona, because Otto wan occupied in German revolts and frontier wars, 
but in 955 occurred the decisive victory of the Lechfcld in which Otto 
put all end once for all to Hungarian raids. He had succeeded 
where all the Itulian kings Imd failed, lie had rescued central Europe, 
and was therefrom with little doubt its destined ruler. His intervention 
in Italy, Henry of Havana I icing now dead, wan renewed hv the agency 
of his reconciled rebel son Liudolf. In 957 the duke made his invasion 
with the usual rapid succor. Borengar II fled, Adalbert was defeated 
in battle, and all Lombardy had submitted when Liudolf died of fever at 
Ponibia near Lake Mnggiore, the find German victor to lose his gains 
owing to the alien climate of Italy. 

The death of Liudolf was follow ed by the immediate recovery of his 
list ground by Ikrengar. He came back with a new series of bitter 
feuds to pursue, Wnlpert of Milan and other prelates Jled tu Otto, and 
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Manaase became once more a pluralist by returning to Milan as Rerengars 
partisan. Among the lay magnates Marquees Qtbert went into exile; a 
general disaffection existed among those who retained their possessions. 
The king was still eager as Hugh had been before him to amass an im¬ 
posing royal demesne and to create trusty great vassals. Hitherto central 
Italy had been faithful to him i now, however* Spoleto seems an enemy, 
pcrliaps owing to the new turn of affaire at Rome, (hi his deathbed in 
954 prince AJberic had bound the Romans by oath to elect his son and 
heir by Aldrt, John-Ortavian, Pope when Agapetus should die. In 
December 955 the promise was kept and the boy became Pope as John XII. 
Thus the Pope recovered control of Rome by uniting with the Papacy 
the ebiefsliip of the strong faction of Alberic. Any design of a perma¬ 
nent prindpate must have been given up : it was perhaps too anomalous* 
and it is significant that John renewed the long forgotten habit of dating 
by the years of the Byzantine Emperors, But the Roman nobles remained 
in power to the continued subjection of the ecclesiastical bureaucracy. 
John XII himself was a dissolute boy whose pontificate was a glaring 
scandaL No gkaui of competence redeemed his debauchery, though he 
was not without secular ambitions, About 9o9 he made war on the co- 
regent princes of Capua-Beneven to, Paldolf I (Banjul f) Ironhead and 
Landolf III, with the aid of Marquess Theobald (I of Spoleto. He 
failed, and gave way, for prince Gistilf of Salemu agsttted his neighbours; 
and then Berciigar attacked Spoleto oi] an unknown pretext. Theobald 
was driven out, and Spoleto taken over by the king possibly to be con¬ 
ferred un his own son Guido. Did Rerengardemand the imperial awn? 
In any case King Adalbert ravaged Rom an territory, and John XII 
was in such straits els to appeal for German intervention, thus strangely 
shewing how the ancient policy of the Popes could recur in the unelerkal 
son of Alberic. j * 

It was in the summer of 060 that the Pope's envoys, the Cardinal- 
deacon John and the .ter:- mriwi Azo, reached Otto the Great in Saxony. 
The Pope's prayer for help was seconded by the lombard exile* and by 
the messages of numerous magnates Otto was now unemliairtiuiKed in 
other directions, and could resume his old schemes with the knowledge 
that he would have at last allies and support south of the Apennines. 
He was not ready to move, however, till August 9Gl f when he crossed the 
Brenner Pass in force. Adalbert may have attempted to gather troops 
to bar the defiles north of Verona, but the universal defection of counts 
and bishops made resistance impossible, and the German king entered 
Pavia, whence Berengar had fled after spitefully burning the royal palace. 
Otto and the infant son Otto II wham he had left in Germany were at * 
once acknowledged as co-regent kings of Italy without further cere¬ 
mony, All their deserted rivals could da was to hold out in strong castles 
mi the spurs of the Alps and in ^he Apennines where one magnate at 
least, Marquess Hubert of Tuscany, remained true to them. Otto was 
c mfd. ii, mum. cti.vii. II * 
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able to rifsregftid tiis enemies while he proceeded through Ravenna, thus 
avoiding the Tuscan route, to receive the promised imperial crown. On 
!il January Q&i he encamped on Montu Mario outside Rome,and according 
to custom eertidn of his vassal* book on his behalf an oath to respect the 
Pope * rights. The custom was old, but the terms of the oath were new 1 , 
for John XII wished for an ally, not a suzerain, and the German king 
promised not to hold phutta or intervene in Rome without the Popes 
assent, to restore such alienated papal lands as he should become master 
of, and to bind whomever he should appoint to rule the Hcgmm Italicmn 
to be the Pope’s protector. The Romans disliked n foreigner, and Otto 
Wight his way by idusive promises and fallacious expectations. On 
2 February he entered the leonine city and was crowned with Adelaide 
in St Peter's by the Pope. A Roman Emj>eror of the West, successor 
of Charlemagne, once more existed. It was of evil omen that Otto’s 
sword-bearer stood on guard against his assassination while the saering 
was enacted. 

()n their side Pope .John and the Romans swore fealty to the Emperor 
"ith an express promise not to aid or receive Berengar and Adalbert. 

1 hey found that Uttii considered the situation changed by his new dignity. 
It is true that the privilege he granted to the Papacy on 18 February wiu 
oven more generous than the old Carolingian donations in the matter of 
territory—for it added a large strip of Spoletnn bind to Rome and its 
duchy, the Exarchate, the Pentapolls, the Tuscan territory, the Sabina 
and the southern patrimonies, not to mention the vaguer supposed do¬ 
nation of 77i which was now confirmed without any clear idea of its 
meaning. Hut the pact of 8SM was also expressly revived, by which the 
election of the Pope wa* submitted to imperial con tir mat ion, and the 
Emperor's suzerainty in the papal land.-, was reserved and exercised in 
Koine itself by his viUw. The scheme of setting tip a vassal king of 
I tidy, if ever really entertained, was abandoned. Although the terms 
of Otto’s oath were not precisely infringed, the change in the spirit uf 
the new treaty was manifest—Pope John had become a subject 1 . 

There -still Herongar 11 to conquer, and the Emperor returned to 
I’avia, driving Hubert of Tuscany into exile on the way, licrengar was 
hold lag out in the impregnable castle uf 8- Leo in the Apennines, queen 
ilia and her suns in strongholds near the lakes in the north. Wills 
was now compelled to surrender on terms which allowed her to rejoin 
her husband : their tons were pressed hard, and Adalbert made hi* escape 
to the Saracens of Fnudnetum and Corsica. There he entered into re- 
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lations with Pope John who was heartily weary of his new subordination, 
Meantime Otto waa secure in the north,his partisans were placed in power* 
Liudprand was Binhop of Cremona* Adalbert- Atto Count of Modena and 
Keggio* Otto's nephew Henry of Bavaria in firm possession of the march 
of Verona, So the news of the Pope's dubious loyalty only urged the 
Emperor to finish with Berengar by blockading him in S + Leo in May 
9CiJ* while he still negotiated with John. The Pope on his side had 
grounds of complaint, for the Exarchate had not been restored to the 
Apostolic See on the ground that Berengar must first be conquered. On 
the other band Otto had documentary proof that John was trying to 
rouse the Hungarians against him, and when he beard that Adalbert 
had been welcomed hy John at Civitavecchia he seems to have decided 
to take the extreme measure of deposing his quondam aih\ It was a 
hazardous course* for hi the general belief the Pope could tie brought 
to no man's judgment* and the UomutH, even those not of Al boric's 
faction* resented any diminution of their autonomy. But Otto knew that 
John XlTs scandalous life and government had made men inclined to 
admit even a Popeli deposition* ami were driving bis Roman opponents 
even to alliance with the foreign Emperor. Accordingly in October 
Otto left a blockading force at S. lieu and inarched on Rome, where his 
partisans rose. John XII sod Adalbert fled to Tivoli laden with much 
church-treasure* and the Romans surrendered- Hey gave hostages and 
swore never to elect a Pope save hv the choice of (Jtto and his son. The 
engagement was navel* going far beyond the Dirolingiun right to confirm 
an election anil receive the Scope's fealty* but Alboric had already exercised 
the sun power and Otto's imperial crown was tumfe without if. Canonical 
form was as nearly as possible observed in John's deposition- A synod;, 
in which the Pope's central Italian suffragans predominated, was prided 
over hv the Emperor and attended by the Roman clergy and nobles ; 
John was accused of gross misconduct and was summoned by Emperor 
and svnod to dear himself in person. A brief letter in reply merely 
threatened with exconmiuiiiciitum and an sponsion any bishops who should 
elect a new Pope. The synod sent a second summons retorting the threat 
and criticizing the illiteracy of John whose loliti smacked of the ver¬ 
nacular, but John was not to be found by the messengers. It was clear 
that the three canonical Mimiuotises could not be delivered to the culprit* 
and Otto now came forward in his own person and denounced John for 
his breach of fealty to himself. Thereupon on 4 December Emperor and 
synod declared John deposed and elected the prtftfm'rluiarhi^^ a laypuiiu 
Pope as Leo VIll- 

Otto was in the foil tide of success, Just after Christmas S. Leo at m 
last surrendered and Berengar E] and his wife were sent captive to 
Bamberg where they both died in So Otto confidently dktnksed 

much of hi> army* But John XII was stronger than he seemed* for his 
\m canonical deposition and a layman’s uncanomeal election had roused 
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qaalrns among a section of the churchmen, and the Romans were fretting 
under their subjugation, A sudden rising failed before the swords of 
Otto's tried warriors; yet, when Otto went eastwards to take possession 
of the Spdetan duchy t John XII had only to appear before Rome with 
troops for the gates to be opened. Pope Leo just escaped with his life, 
and John was reinstated. After mutilating his former envoys to Otto, 
John and Abo* presumably on a charge of forgery t a synod of the nearest 
bishop in February 064 annulled Ottos synod in which most of them 
had participated and declared Leo an intruder. Otto, whose ftmmts had 
been ill-treated* naturally refund to change his policy. While his army 
was collecting! however, John XII diet! on 14 May of paralysis, and the 
Romans made a bid for independence by electing a teamed ami virtuous 
Pope, Benedict \\ It was a vain manoeuvre, Otto starved out the city, 
mutilating all who tried to pass his blockading lines. On 26 June the 
surrender was made, and Iveo VIII reinstated. Benedict was deposed 
and sen t to a saintly exile at 1 Iain burg. By now at any rate it was 
agreed that Otto's grants to the Popes were only for show, fur of all the 
lands bestow ed by his charter the duchy of Rome and the Sabina alone 
w ere left to the Papacy, 

In this way Otto the Great brought into existence the Rojimno- 
Gennanie Empire of the Weft* or, to give it its later and convenient 
name* the Holy Roman Empire, compounded by a union of the German 
kingdom with the Regmm lialicum and with the dignity of Roman 
Emperor. It was intended and supposed to lie a revival of the Empire 
of Charlemagne which had broken up on the deposition of Charles the 
Fat, although its title haul remained until the fall uf Berengar E to express 
31 protectorate of the Papacy. It was also a reassert inn of that claim tn 
pre emilienee in Wattfaern Europe which hud been made by Otto's pre¬ 
decessor Amulf as chief of the Cnrolingiim house. Amulfs Empire, 
indeed, furnishes the transitional form between that of Ottn and that of 
Charlemagne, for Otto’s title implied less than Charlemagne's hod. 
Otto w-as Considered the lay chief of Western Christendom, its defender 
from heathen and barbarian*, the supreme maintainer of justice and 
peace; but, whereas Charlemagne was ruler of church and state, Ottos 
power over the church was protective in its character. The Pope was 
unquestioned spiritual chief of Christendom ; Otto was at the tune time 
his suzerain with regard to the papal lands, and his subject as a 
member of the Church, The arrangement w&§ only workable because 
the Papacy was weak. In secular matter* Otto’s Empire locket) the 
universality of CharlemagncY Not only were France and Christian 
Spain outside its frontiers, hut within it the nascent forex? of nationality 
was beginning to moke itself felt* The German monarch was a foreigner 
in subject Italy, disguised as the fact might he by the absence of notional 
feeling among the Italian magnates* # u He bad with him people and 
tribes whose tongues the people did not know*" This meant constant 
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disaffection* constant suppression. The popular hatred burnt most 
fiercely At Rome and found utterance In u Roman monk 1 : u Woe to thee* 
Rome, that thou art crushed and trodden down b y so many peoples; 
who hast been sdml by a Saxon king, and thy folk slaughtered and thy 
strength reduced to naught! ^ 

In the details of government^ also, Otto had not the control which 
Charlemagne exercLsed. Although the decline of the royal power must 
not be overrated* especially in Germany , even there feudalism, seignorml 
independence and state disoigunisatjon, liad made great strides, lu 
Italy* where he was too often an absentee* the royal demesne was 
depicted and the lav vassals were out of hand, Otto met this difficulty 
by a clever balancing of the two groups by whom he Lind been called in* 
the great secular magnates and the bishops. Of these, the first were 
the Marquesses* n title given in Italy to the ruler of several counties. 
Towards them Ottu was conciliatoiy; even Hubert in the did was 
restored to Tuscany* and the Lombardo* some four or five in number, 
were the Emperor's faithful vas-sak, They were survivors in the struggle 
for existence among the counts which had raged in the dissolution of 
the Carolingian order* Under the pressure of civil war* of Hungarian 
and Saracen ravage, old dynasts had vanished, new had come and had 
either vanished too* or had remained weakened* In their place or by 
their side ruled the bishops in the lombard plain. Since 876 they had 
lieen permanent royal mlsjet in their diocese** and thus had at least in 
name supervision over the counts. Like other magnates the bishops 
during the years of anarchy had increased their “■immunity* 1 iaride their 
domains, bv increase of exemptions and jurisdictions and by grants of 
the profitable royal rights of market and toll and the like* while those 
domains idso grew through the piety or competitive bribery of the kings 
and nobli^* Not least among the sources of the bishops* jwwt'r* was 
their influ ence! over their cities, inherited from Roman times. In anarchy 
and digester they stepped into the breach at the head of their felling- 
citizens, whatever civic feeling existed gathered round them* mid fragment 
by fragment they were acquiring in their cathedral cities the “public 
functions" whether of count or king. In lb completed form this 
piecemeal process resulted in the city and a radius of land round it 
being excised from it* county and removed from the count's jurisdiction* 
Thus Bergamo, Parma* Cremona* Modena, Reggio and Trieste were at 
Ottos accession under the rule of their bishops. Otto came as the ally 
of the bishop and deliverer of the Church, He exercised whether by 
pressure on the elector* or by mere nomination the appointment to 
vacant sets and great abbeys, and thus gained nun-hereditary vassals » 
uf his own choice who were the safest supporter* of Iiis monarchy. He 
favoured of set policy these instruments of his power as counter¬ 
weights to the feudal magnates. ^ Fresh cities, Asti* Novara, and Pc tine 
1 Benedict. Andrew* Chnm h c. 39, 
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in the Ahmad, were wholly given over to their bishops, and the im¬ 
munities on episcopal lands steadily grew, bo that they too were in 
process of being excised from the counties in which they lay. The work 
was slowly done by Otto and his both in Italy and Germany, 

but there w r as no countering tendency. The functions granted were 
either those of the hereditary' counts or those which the kings had been 
unable to perform. By tnuinfereiioe of these to the churchmen Otto and 
Ms heirs recovered control of much local government by seeming to give 
it away, and secured faithful, powerful adherents selected for capacity. 
Their monarchy came to rest, especially in Italy, on their control of the 
Church; all the more essentiid to them therefore became the subjection 
or the firm alliance of the Papacy. 

Scarcely had Otto left Italy when the death of his nominee, Pope 
Leo VIII, early in 965 endangered his new Empire. f Fhc HornanH with 
a show of duty sent an embassy to beg for the exile Benedict as Pope, 
and Adalbert appeared in Lombardy to raise a revolt. Duke Ihirehard 
of Swabia, indeed, defeated Adalbert, and the Romans elected the 
Bishop of Naimi as Pope John XIII at the Emperor’s command, but, 
though John was of Alberts kindred, the mere fact that he represented 
German domination enabled rival nobles to raise the populace and drive 
him into exile. He was not restored till in 9&j die news uf Otto's 
descent into Italy with an army provoked a reaction. Punishment was 
dealt out to the rebels, severer for the Homan enemies of the Pope than 
fur the Lombard rebels against Otto. John XIll's exile seems to have 
oceasEtmd fresh schemes of the Emperor. Paldolf I Irunlicnd of Capua- 
Benovento, with whom the Pope had found an asylum, appeared in 
Home in January IKIT and was there invested by Otto with the march of 
Spoleto, at the same time becoming Ottos vaaaal for his native princi¬ 
pality. Otto thus created n central Italian vassal of the first rank, and 
enlarged his Empire. One motive, no doubt, was the wiah to give peace 
and security to the ^ pule tan mareh; but the main purpose was dearly 
to begin the iiriiicxathm of South Italy to the Rrgmim Itallcum. r ITib 
design, which was in pursuance of old Carolingion claims, was bound to 
find resistance in the Eastern Empire. The Byzantines looked on (Hio T s 
imperial title as a barbaric iinpertinence; they considered Capua- 
Eerie veil to ftu part of the Longohardie theme; and they were determined 
to maintain their dominion in Italy* 

The Eastern Roman Emperors were always handicapped in their 
dealings in Italy; their province there *a* too important to be let go, too 
remote to he the object ot their chief energies. The fall of King Hugh 
t, had been followed by outbreaks in Apulia, and at the same time the Saracen 
raids became a grave danger when the Fatimite Caliph Mansur once again 
recovered the revolted colony of Sicily in 947. Calabria was overrun 
by his truops; even Naples was besieged; and, although in 956 the 
patrician Marianas Aigyru* restored Byzantine authority over subjects 
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and vuussals, the peace which suspended, rather than closed, the Saracen 
war was no more conclusive than the fighting. When ft edenrstK 
general Nicephoros Phwiis became Emperor in 963 his vigorous effort 
to succour the last semi-autonomous Greeks of Sidlj ended in disaster, 
and mi ignominious peace. Now he found himself on th* defence 
against the aggression of the new llouituio-Gerinanir Empire and the 
Latin Wert. John XIII was trying to revive the decadent Latin Church 
in south Italy hi carving out now arehbishaprhs for Capun and Bcnevcnto 
from his own Roman province: Otto the Great wjls acquiring l.npua- 
Benevento as a vassal state. At first it seemed as if an arrangement 
were possible, for Otto asked for a Byzantine bride, Theophnno, daughter 
of Homan us 11, far his son Otto II, whom at Christmas 967 be had 
caused the Pope to crown co-regent Emperor; and his Venetian envoy 
promised that Otto would respect the Byzantine dominions in Italv. 
But in 9f>8 the German monarch made a surprise attack on Apulia and, 
only after failing to take Bari, did he send liudpnuid of ( remona to 
Constantinople tn conclude the marriage-treaty. Otto must have thought 
it easier to iix the frontier with the territory he riaimed already in his 
possession. The natural effect on the rude and soldierly Nicephoros was 
to make him badger Ltudprand and prepare an exiieditian, The war 
was indecisive. The exiled King Adalbert, Nicephoros's Italian ally, could 
do nothing and eventually fled to 1'reneh Burgundy where in 975 he died, 
while his brother Conrad submitted to Otto and received the march of 
Ivrea. Otto nn his side when he warred in person could take no Apulian 
town and Paldolf Iron head was captured by the Greeks, who yet were 
soon defeated again- It was the murder of Nicephoros in December 969 
which brought a solution. The new Byzantine Emperor, John Tziinisees, 
laid his hands full ill the East; Otto saw the design of conquering Greek 
Itnlv was hopeless. By the intervention of Paldolf, released for the 
purpose, they come to terms, and in April 972 TheophonO was untmod 
nt Kome to Otto II. Events make it dear that Otto kept the suzerainty 
of Capua- Benevento and abandoned further schemes. Paldolf 1 ronheads 
wide central Italian dominion after all formed a convenient buffer-state 
for both Empires, no matter to which he was a 

Otto the Great did not long survive the settlement with Eastern 
Koine, as he died in Thuringia on 7 May 973. His character belongs to 
German history, but life work affected all Europe. He had created the 
Holy Human Empire and in so doing had revived the conception of 
Charlemagne which moulded the thought and the development of Western 
Europe. The union of Germany and north Italy was his doing and the 
fate uf both for ten tunes derives from the bios he gave their history. 
So, too, in immediate results he closes one era and begins another,* 
for the times of anarchy and moral collapse following the wreck of 
Charleiungue's Empire come to an end, and a period of revival in 
government, in com in croc and iif civilisation w ushered in by tile roni- 
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prative pence he gave. The problem uf defence against the barbarian 
invader, which hud baffled the fleeting Italian kings and had contributed, 
to their ruin, was salved, Ottu himself crushed the Hungarian hordes 
for good and all; it was fitting that in his reign the Saracens of 
l'miiiietmn also, who o long preyed on the routes between Italy and 
l 1 ranee, should be abolished. r ]1ie impulse to this deliverance »'iis 
given by jt crowning outrage. St Maiolus, Abbot of C’luny, revered 
throughout the West, was captured in July 972 while crossing the Great 
St Bernard Pass with a numerous caravan of fellow travellers. The t'luniac 
monks at once raised the enormous ransom demanded by the Saracens, 
but the indignation roused by the event and perhaps a hope of so great 
a booty at length moved the great barons on either side uf the Alps to 
act in concert. The Saracens who luid seized St Maiolus were cut off 
and destroyed, and a federation of nobles led by the counts of Provence 
and Ardoiu of Turin closed in on Fraxinetum itself. ‘Hie Saracen coluiiy 
was extirpated. Once more the Alpine posses were free to travellers, 
save for exactions by the nobles and occasional brigandage 1 . 

The Begnum JttUkum could now rest under the sliadow tJ f the strong 
monarchy, untroubled save by the violence of the nobles and the on- 
appeased strife of Roman feet ions. Otto the Great had nominated in 
973 Benedict VI to succeed to tile Papacy, but a relative of John XIII 
mid of Alberic, Crewe it tins, son of a Theodora, thrust in a usurper, the 
deacon Franco, ns Boniface VII in 974. Yet a reaction, jierliJip" pro¬ 
voked by the true Popes murder, soon came, and the imperial mhttit.i. 
Count Sieu, was able to instal the Bishop of sulri as Benedict V[[, 
although Franco contrived to escape to Constantinople with u quantity 
of churah-treasure. The revolution liad not even required a German 
army, Hindi less an imperial campaign. 

Not till December 1180 did Otto II (the Red) tiud leisure or oeeasiuu 
to proceed to Italy. lie came tu he reconciled with his mother Adelaide, 
and perhaps to give her some voice in affairs. The young Emperor, 
then aged twenty-five, was not eminently gifted with a ruler’s wisdom ; 
but lie was ambitious and energetic, and his ambitious now were directed 
to that conquest of the south which his father had abandoned. There 
was much tlrnt was tempting in the situation of Byzantine Italy, much 
that seemed to cdl for intervention. In answer to the proceedings of 
Otto the Great an attempt had been made by Die Byzantines to unify 
the Administration by transmuting the rt rat ego* of Longobardia into the 
mtttfmn or viceroy of Italy with a superior authority over the strategy 
of Calabria. This new system was soon put to hard proof. In 969 the 
Fatimite caliphs conquered Egypt, And Dims become hostile neighbours 
*to the East Romans in Syria. War broke out, and spread to the western 
provinces of both powers. Once more Calabria was ravaged by the 

1 The county of A [Will appear* to lure Wont again a port of JnruTio Uanmndv 
m a rwilt of this war. J> 
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Muslim* under the Sicilian emir Abtfl-lyisiui in 97fi and Apulia Pilfered 
in the ilex I year. The only relief given wjls due to the local payment of 
blackmail for the Byzantines* who bad begun the war in spirited fashion 
by the momentary capture of Messina, were paralysed by the campaigns 
iei Stria*, by the civil wars which followed iziiiiiscts death* and by the 
disaffection of the Apulians. 

Otto the Red succumbed to the temptation. The Saracen danger 
under Ahul-Ka-sini grew ever more menacing and might affect hi* own 
dominions. Civ3 war in the l£ast mid disaffection in Italy made the 
Byzantines weak. He might at one and the same time repel the Muslima 
and bring the Rtgnum Italicum to its natural limits- In September 981 lie 
hail reached Lucent on the Apulian frontier when he was recalled to 
secure his rear. Faldo] f 1 railhead had soon extended his central State; 
When Prince GLsulf of Salerno was dethroned in 978 by a corciplot of 
rolMillions nobles and his jealous neighbours of Amalfi anti Naples it 
wjis Faklolf who overthrew the usurper Landolf, his own kinsman, and 
restored the old, childless prince as his client. In 977 he succeeded as 
prince in Salvmo. On Ironhead** death, however* in March 981 his 
great dominion dissolved. One soil, Landolf IV, inherited L npua-Uene- 
vento, and Jin other, Fid dolt, ruled Salerno. Now revolutions broke out. 
The Beneventans were restive under Capuan rule, and declared Ironhead s 
nephew F&ldolf II their prince while landolf IV retained Capua: the 
Salernitans drove out their Puldolf, and introduced the Byzantine ally, 
Duke Man so III of Amalfi. Otto accepted the separation of Capua and 
Benevcnto* but he besieged Salerno, ami obtained its submission at the 
I j ti c^-L- of rectNgiiising Muiiso. He seemed hi have seen ml a new vas.sal; 
he hod lust the benefit of suqjrifte and the halo pf irresistible success. 
When with large reinforcements from Germany he marched through 
Apulia in 08S, the towns did not join him, although Bari rebelled tjp its 
own account % and Taranto surrendered after a long siege. There he 
beard of the coining of the Saracen foe from whom he churned to deliver 
ids intended conquest, 

Abu'l-KAsim had proclaimed a Holy War and cruised to Calabria, 
Otto advanced to meet him. At Kosvuio he left the Empress Theophunu 
mid, moving south* captured the Saracens advance guard iri m\ unnamed 
town". He met the main body on the east coast, perhaps near Stilo 1 . 
Headlong courage and no generalship marked his conduct of the battle, 
for he charged and broke the Saracen centre, without perceiving their 
reserve* amid the hills on hi* Hank. Abnl-Ka-siiu had been killed, but 
meanwhile the exhausted Germans were attacked by the fresh troops on 
their Hank and overwhelmed. Some four thousand were slain including m 

1 It ivLiH recaptured by the tiyttunhjes June 983; Lupux hn year too 

early in hii duL^ hero, 

a Per hups lotrone K »ee Gay, L*lUdi^ fntridkmQk et f Empire bpw tin t p ^31+ 

1 Or dee the I’ufxi delI p Cdtauiw. 
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the flower of the German nobles; tunny were reside prisoners; the 
mperiir hiniscll only eluded capture by swimming to a liymiittna 
^esse * Irmn wbidi in turn he !tod ti» escape by leaping uverlKJuinl when 
it brought him near ita-saiio. 

\Vith the remnants of his anuy Otto boat a retreat to Salerno and 
Rome, As the news spread over the Empire Ids prestige waned, and n 
mutinous spirit arose in Italy which was, however, kept in cheek by the 
stejuly adherence of Manjnesfics and Bishops to the German monarchy. 
Otto did his best to re-establish his position. In Mnv 9H3 he belt! a 
German Diet at Verona, and there obtained the election as King of 
Germany of bis infant sun Otto, whom he thereupon sent north to lie 
crowned. At the same time he made an effort to bring the independent 
sea-power of Venice to, subjection. Venice had prospei'ed exceedingly 
t unng the century'. Exempt fruin Hungarian ravage, she had contrived 
to holrl the piracy of the distant Saracens and of the Slav* of Daluiatia 
in check. She had shaken off Byzantine Huwminty and maintained a 
privileged intercourse with the Rcgtmm Italicum ' She had already 
become (he chief intermediary between Constantinople and the West'; 
her wealth, derived partly from her questionable exports of iron, wood 
ami slaves to the Saracen*, was growing rapidly. Even when she was 
obliged to surrender the extra-territoriality of her eitirens within the 
^ extern Eiupiru to Otto the Great, she obtained in return the perpetuity 
of her treaty with hint. But she iirnl her special dangers. One was the 
effort of the Doges to erect an hereditary monarchy, like that of Amalfi. 

1 hi- other, caused largely by this effort was the rise of Urn embittered 
met I Otis among the mercantile nobles w ho held the chief influence in the 
btate. These troubles affected her 1 relations with Otto II, for the 
aspiring Doge Pietro Candiano IV who had been murdered in 9T6 bad 
nuirpeil Gualdrndtt of Tuscany, niece of tlie Empress Adelaide. The 
. ° ^ ribuno Memo did indeed result in n hollow reconciliation 

a erena in June USA. Otto II restored Venice her privileges with tile 
air* o it suzerain, while Venice tacitly maintained her independence. 
Hardly was the bargain .struck, however, before Otto broke it. The civil 
Lseoid of Venire bad ended in Uie bitter hatred of the rival families of 
uuoprini and Mores ini. Now Stephen Caloprini fled to Verona and 
offered to be the Emperor's genuine vassal if restored to Venice as lWo. 
Utto characteristically seized tile chance of conquest. Venire was strictly 
blockaded by land, and might have been forced to yield had hot the 
Emperor, enfeebled by a foreign climate, died of an over-dose of medicine 
(four drachms of al«s} un 7 December 9S:j. 

CHto hail been preparing for new aggression to wants the sou tli t where 
I runsemund, the new Marquess of Spoleto, and Aloara of Capua, Paldolf 
Ironbctuft widow, might be relied on. H» impatient policy had just 
been shew n in the promotion of a foreign Pope to succeed Benedict VII, 
hir John XIV had been Peter, Bishop of Pavia and Arch-chancellor of 
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Italy. The resl.ive Unman*, still mindful of the old prohibition of 
translations, rt**c against the Lombard Pope At Kilter 984. 1 heir 

lender was that Franco, now once more Boniface V II. who had been let 
loose with his treasure by the incensed Byzantines. He disgraced him¬ 
self once mure by causing the death of his imprisoned rival, and made 
himself no hated in hi> brief ami tyrannous pontificate that on his death 
in 98o the mob outraged his Corpse through the streets. He had really 
Ixmght the Papacy from tho>e who could sell it, the faction led by the 
house of the Crescentii. By them Alberie'* rule of Rome wm revived in, 
the person of the * k patrician" Crescent ills II, son of Cretcentius de 
Theodora* There was, however, a difference; while pfCSCrving his 
autonomous power, l descent ills II avoided a breach with the Empire- 

He could take this anomalous position alt the inure easily because the 
Empire imd the Rrgnum Halu'tim were in some sort vacant, The child 
Otto 111 of Germany wus acknowledged as rightful heir, but not as 
sovereign, m Italy, where the interregnum was Idled by admitting the 
chum of the two crowned Augustas, Thcophano and Adelaide., to act for 
the future Emperor, this constitutional subtlety being made acceptable 
by the loyalty of Aiaitjtievses and Bishops to the German connexion, 
Otto ITs aggressions against Venice and the Byzantines were promptly 
Ettumdoned, and the peace of the Empire, tempered by the never wholly 
quiescent local broiK continued its beneficent work, Adelaide was soon 
thrust aside by Theophano who, Greek though she was, troubled with 
unruly German magnates and hampered by Slav revolt beyond the Elbe* 
yet contrived to rule. In 989 she came to Borne, partly to reaffirm the 
Empire, partly perhaps in rivalry with Adelaide, Crescent!us II evidently 
came to tcrniKj which preserved his patriciate, and she exercised without 
hindrance all the function* of sovereignty, even being styled Emperor by 
her puzzled chancery unused to n frnrnlfl reign. It was not, however, all 
by merit of the adroit and firm-willed lady, for, when a year after her 
return to Germany she died in June 991, and Adelaide took her place, 
the fabric of the Empire continued unshaken* The idea of the GttonLon 
monarchy had, captivated men's imagination, the Iienefits jt conferred on 
binds m recently wretched were indisputable, and the Italian magnates 
knew their own interests well enough to be persistently loyal. 

At the head of the magnates stood Hugh of Tuscany, who for some 
yesini had ruled Spoleto as well, thus once more funning a mid-Italian 
buffer-fief, like that of his father Hubert, or ot Paldolf I run bend. It 
was Hugh who, when a revolution broke out at Capua on Aloorait death, 
set up a second son of Paldolf Iranheod’s, Laid u If, els prince, and main¬ 
tained the suzerainty of the Western Empire. At Rome, however, * 
Crescentius II exercised unchallenged sway. Pope John XV had not 
even the snuppurt of the stricter clergy against his lay oppressor, for he 
himself had a had name for avarice and nepotism. But intervention by 
the German monarch became certain, Otto III was now fifteen and of 
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age; his advisers were anxious to put an end to the anonuJons formal 
vacancy of the Empire; nmi in response to Pope Johns invitation t& 
king crossed the Brenner Puss with an army in February <B6. No one 
resisted him, although the inevitable riot between Germans and Italians 
took place at Verona. At Bavin, where he received the fealty of the 
magnates, he heard of John XV’s death ; at the next stage, Ravenna, he 
was met by a Hutu an embassy, which submissively requested him to name 
a new Pop. His choice was as bold as possible; Otto II had only 
promoted a Lombard; Otto ill selected his own cousin Bruno of 
Carinthiu, a youth of twenty-four, who styled himself Gregory V. Thus 
for the first time a German ascended the papal throne. It must have 
been gall and wormwood to the Romans, but they mode no resistance. 
On 21 May Otto HI was crowned Emperor by his nominee. 

Neither Pope nor Emperor was disposed to allow the patriciate to 
continue. Crescentius II was tried for his offences against John XV, 
condemned to exile, and then pardoned at the Popes request. The 
victory had been so easy tliut Otto speedily left Italy. Gregory, how- 
ever, was already in difficulties. He was a rash young man, who was 
also open to bribes, and the Romans bated their German Pope. In 
September he escaped from their hands, and Crescent in* resumed power. 
Gregory, safe in Pavia, might excommunicate the usurper anil act a* the 
admitted head of the Church. Crescentius did not hesitate to set up rm 
Anti-Pope. His choice was cunning, if hopeless. Otto III, following 
the steps of his predecessors, had sent to Constantinople to demand tlie 
hand of a Greek princess. One envoy died on the mission; the other, 
John Philuguthus. Archbishop of Pheena, hail recently returned with & 
By am ti ni; embassy tu continue negotiations. This prelate wax a Greek 
of Calabria, who had been the trusted adviser of Theupluuio and had 
obtained the independence of his see from Itavenna owing to her in¬ 
fluence. Being the tutor mid godfather of the Emperor, he might seen 
a persona grata to him. Perhaps he shared Theophono's policy of 
alliance with the Human patrician. In any case he accepted Crexccntiuss 
offer. But he was everywhere unpopular, a foreigner at Hume, on ingrate 
further north, and Otto III was resolved. Late in 9fJ7 the Emperor 
returned to Italy with imposing forces. By the usual route of Havcnna 
he reached Rome witli Pope Gregory in February DUB. There was no 
real resistance. John XVI fled to the Cam pagan to be captured, blinded 
and mutilated by his pursuers and then made a public spectacle by the 
revengeful Pope. Cresceutitts, who held out in the castle of Sant' Angelo, 
the ancient tomb of Hadrian, soon was taken and executed. Otto anti 
. Gregory hofied thus to crush the indomitable indejxmdejice of the 
Romans. They only added an injured hero to the traditions of medieval 
Rome, for Cresocntius was widely believed, possibly with truth, to have 
surrendered upon assurances of safety, 

Otto was util] in Italy, alternately employed in affairs of Church tmd 
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State, and in the pilgrimage ant! penance Hear to his unbalanced character* 
when Pope Gregory died in February 99it True to his imperial policy, 
the Emperor selected another non-Roman, Gerbert of A mil lac, the first 
French, as Gregory had been the first German Pope. Gerbert, now 
Sylvester II, was the mo>t learned man of his age, so learned that legend 
made him a magician, Bred in the A(|mtaiiian abbey of Aurillae, he 
knew hoth Spain and Italy, hut the best of his life had been spent at 
the metropolitan city of Rheims. There he was renowned as a teacher 
and had taken eager part in the events which led to the substitution of 
Hugh Capet for the Carolingian dynasty of France. His reward had 
been hit* elevation to the see of Rlieims, but this being consequent on 
the deposition of his predecessor had brought him into collision with the 
Papacy, and in 997 he gave up the attempt to maintain himself. He 
had* however, a sure refuge* For long he had stood in dose relations to 
the Saxon Emperors. Known to Otto the Great, he hail been given the 
famous abbey of Bobbin in 982 by Otto H T although the indiscreet m al 
he displayed led to his retreat to Khrims again on his patron s death. 
None the less he hod worked in France in the interests of Otto 111 in the 
troublous times of the latter s infancy, and as Ms hold on Hhdms grew 
weaker he had attached himself in 995 to Otto's court, There he 
speedily became the favoured tutor of the hoy Emperor, partly sharing, 
portly i mm on ring niidl partly inspiring the vi si unary schemes of his pupiL 
In 998 he became again an archbishop, this time of Ravenna, whence he 
was called to fill the papa] chair. 

Sylvester II was far too practical a statesman to share in all the 
dreams of Otto, yet even he seems to have thought of a renovated 
Roman Empire, very different from the workaday creation of Otto the 
Great, of an Empire as wide as Charlemogne’a which should be truly 
ecu men ir* and no longer an appendage to the German monarchy. Qtttfs 
schemes were far stranger, the offspring of his wayward and perfervid 
nature. Half Greek, half Saxon in birth and training, bred by Theo- 
phsuio and Philagnthus and under northern prelates and nobles as well, 
he not only blended the tmditiun* of Charlemagne s lay theocracy with 
those of the undent Roman Empire Neen through a long Byzantine 
perspective, but he aka oscillated between the ambition* energy of an 
aspiring monarch and the ascetic renunciation of a fervent monk. The 
contradiction, not unexampled at the time, w as glaring in an unripe buy, 
whose head was turned bv bis dignity and his puiver. He had his ascetic 
mentors w r ho fired his enthusiasms St Adalbert of Prague, St Romuald 
of Ravenna, St Nilus of Calabria As the fit seized him he went on 
pilgrimage or withdrew for austerities to hermitage or monastery. this 
visionary ruler lacked neither ability nor n policy, however fantastic his 
aims might be. He believed most fully in his theocracy. He was the 
ruler of ("hunch and State. The Popes were his lieutenants in ecclesiasticoJ 
matters. As time went on he emphasised hb position by strange titles; 
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he was ^ servant of Jesus Christy* 14 servant of the Apostles,** in rivalry 
w ith the scrt'ux riorum Dei of the Popes. Content with the practical 
support they received from him in ruling both the Church and Rome, 
Gregory V federated the beginnings of tills and Sylvester II submitkd 
at a price to ltd full development. In a strange, scolding, argumentative 
diploma Otto III denounc'd the I lunation of Constantine and that of 
Charles the BnkL the one fts a forgery, the other as invalid, and pro¬ 
ceeded lo grant the Pop q eight counties of the Pentapolk hitherto ruled 
by Hugh of TuaoAny. It was a considerable gift, somewhat modi tied by 
the fact that. Otto intended to make Rome itr*clf his chief capital, and 
treated the Pope as his vassal* He perhaps. saw the revival of the 
Lombard nobles; he was carried away by the ancient splendours of the 
Empire* and, proud of his Greek extraction, he hoped to recall the past 
hv a gaudy imitation of its outer forms. Those forms he *aw jn 
Byssantium, the continuously Roman. Titles and ceremonies were ruddy 
borrowed, l Via dignitaries became fcgrrfArk 3 .?, pmtmpaihur$ and the 
liket once and again tineir name.* were written in the Greek alphabet ns 
an evidence of culture. To gain centralisation and emphasise unity the 
German and Italian chanceries were fused together, to the muddling of 
their formal and perhaps of their practical business, Semi barbarkm 
laid n puerile sale lei the court the German Augustus held at Koine ill 
hi* palace on the Avontine, and well might the loyal German noble* look 
askance at the freaks of the Emperor* %4 He would not see delightful 
Germany* the land of his birth* so great a love possessed him of dwelling 
in Italy " 

In January' 1000 Otto paid his last visit to Germany, whither the 
deaths of two great ladies, his aunt Abbess Matilda and the aged 
Empress Adelaide, who hod guided the German Government* called 
him^ In .July he returned to Italy, for a storm which had long been 
brewing had burst. It had its principal origin in the prosperity which 
the Ottoman peace hod brought to North Italy. The population had 
infreued, waste and forest were brought under cultivation* trade thrived 
in the cities. True to Italian tradition the unrest appeared in two 
separate groups of persons, among the country-side nobles, and among 
the ritirens, hut, since the Individual* who made up these two group 
were largely identical, it was m yet seldom that the effects of their dis¬ 
contents were sharply separated, Under the great vassals of the country¬ 
side* the bishop, abbot*, marquawe* and counts* were ranked the now 
numerous greater and lesser vavus&ors* or capiitmri* and freundi 

1 The #r.cuT*d* mitUr* were ^Gut-oily iilW-Ya^ls without jurisdiction. The 
cupitanei included the smaller tanautv-iu-diEef mid the grealrr lavjumors. They 
wen; pswesed of jurisdiction; tW Mine no We might eiflUy bold both of the crown 
sad of another L f. Schnpfer* F. t miinnw nil* rjxtfn dtt 

ri*orgirnr nfo 4rl mmuns { Arrhirw giuridir-a, rji.), pp. S8tk4, and Mayw. E., 

UalimiMtka J >rfa**uny»$ rxr hie At r f l pp, 447* 4*0-1.. 
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who were distinguished not so math by tlieir position in the feudal chain 
a* bv the extent of their lands nml privileges, hot who in general were 
vassals of the magnate not of the Emperor. The continued predominance 
of city-life in Italy, nml the terror* of the recent barbarian wag**, had 
to met! large numbers of the oipHonei and mekmG inilitfx into inhabitants, 
either partially or solely, of the rities, whore they formed the most 
powerful class of citizens. Under them were the traders who led the 
noil-noble city-population. All -three classes, ttpitanti, stvuttdi mUHa 
and plebeians tended to be at odds with otic another; there were also 
signs of a resentment at the hi-.hops" rule which had once been welcomed. 
Jierengnr II, at enmity with the bishops, had shewn signs of courting the 
townsmen when hi* granted privileges to the men of Genua collectively; 
the Milanese, in Otto Ill's minority, had waged war on their archbishop 
Ijimlulf II and the great family to which he belonged: the Cremotiese 
obtained from Otto III a diploma which infringed their bishop's fiscal 
rights and wtis soon quashed on tluit account. The movement was 
contrary to the imperial policy by which the bishops, sometimes of German 
extraction, were the Emperor's best agents and counter-weight* to the 
restless nobles. Fresh town*. Ijodi, Acqui, Piacenza, and Toctotta, had 
been placed completely under episcopal rule; the whole province of Ravenna 
was made subject to its archbishop's authority by (ttto III: lesser 
privileges in town and country hud been continually given piecemeal to 
the prelates. Vet in the country-side the expedient was losing its value. 
Prelates in difficulties, prelate* of the local noble families, were steadily 
granting church land by the leases known as RbeBaritie to the nobles, 
thereby impoverishing their churches and strengthening the noble class, 
ancl the consequent feudal disorder was only increased by the growing 
divergence in interest between the magnates, the eqp&nri, *ad the rfreondi 
mffites. The vast and increasing church estates were being consumed 
hv nominal leases and over-enfeoffment. 

Disorder from this cause was already marked under Otto II; Pope 
Sylvester, as Abbot of Uobbio, hml vainly striven to check the system 
iii hi* abbey; it now led to civil war, Antoin. Marquess of Ivres, was 
probably a relative of Rcrengar II, but his sympathies lay with the lesser 
nobles. He and they had profited by spendthrift episcopal grants, ami 
came to bitter feud with Bishop Peter of Vereelli, possibly because he 
endeavoured to recall them 1 . In 997 they murdered the bishop and burnt 
the cathedral. Peters fellow-bishop were up in arms against Ardoin, 
and Otto III took stringent action. In 998 he enacted that no church 
libeUana should outlast the grantor's life. In 999, in concert with the 

l This l- conjecture- Peter's !nnp Captivity among the Saracflltt after ttid battle 
of Stilo {see aupnt, p. 1(50) must hove fault tiled usurpations, ninJ Inpi, Peter's prede¬ 
cessor, had certainly dilapidated bis sec, but Ardoto'* unmet]tale grievance may have 
lieen owing to his claims ou tbe euHit of i'arema, given by Bcnpress Adelaide tu 
the fanam tifVovelli, 
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Pope, he confiscated Animus lands and condemned him to a life of 
penitent wandering. At the same time he appointed a atout-hearted 
German, Leo* to the see of Verrall], mid granted him the counties of 
Vercelli and Sunthia. It was the first grant of entire comities to a 
bishopric in Lomhandy, although parallel to the powers conferred on 
the see of Ravenna. Rut Ardoin resisted in his castles, and next year* 
supported by his accomplices* seems even to have taken the title of king, 
Otto returned, but was content to drive Ardoin back and to entrust Mb 
uprooting to the local magnates. The einl>ers of the revolt against the 
Romauo-Gcrmanic Empire were left to glow. Otto's wishes at this time 
seem to have turned to the reassert ion of the claims of the Holy Roman 
Empire in the south. Since A hu'l-Kasim^s death in his victory over 
Otto II, the Saracen raids, although they indicted misery on Calabria and 
South Apulia, had not been in sufficient force to endanger the Byzantine 
role. The entapan Qdfcjrrua Dolphino* in 9S3-4 had subdued the 
Apulian rebels; nor did Otto III shew any disposition to intervene* 
But the petty frontier states were a different matter. In 98S the 
Salernitans had driven out Mans® of Amallir t and under their new prince 
John II* a Lombard from Spoleto* remained henceforth neutral and 
disregarded. Their neigh hour*, however, Capua, Bcnevento, Naples and 
Gacta* were more important for Otto. After a romantic pilgrimage to 
the famous shrine of Monte Gargaiio, he sent m 999 the Capuan Adeumr, 
new-made Marquess of Spoleto, to Capua* where Laidulf waa deposed 
Jind A demur made prince. At the same time Naples was seized* its 
Duke John taken captive, and the Duke of Grata was bribed into 
vanlage, These successes* which once more effectively enlarged the 
Empire* did not last, for in 1000 the Capuans drove out Ademnr, 
substituting Lnftdolf V nf the old dynasty, and John of Naples recovered 
his itate and independence, A short campaign of Otto himseff next, 
year against Bencvento gained at most a formal submission from the 
Londiard princes. The Fact was that the Emperors could never devote 
enough energy or men to the subjugation of the south* divergent as it 
was in soil* in organisation, and in habits of life from the Frank-ruled* 
feudali shI and more fertile north. 

At the time* indeed, Otto's throne was rocking under him. He 
had offended the Homans by sparing revolted Tivoli* for which too 
independent neighbour they nourished a passionate hatred: nor were 
their desires far their old miiunoniy mid dislike of the Sason ttmnger 
diminished by his imperial masquerade* In February 100] they broke 
into revolt and blockaded Otto in his palace on the Avcntine, at the 
- ,vime time closing the gates against his troops who were encamped outside 
the walls under hi* cousin* Duke Henry of Bavaria and Hugh of Tuscany. 
After three days Otto prepared a desperate sortie* but at the same time 
Hugh and Ifenry entered by treaty wjth the Humana* Once more they 
swore fealty, and listened to the Emperor's reprunehps T the best proof of 
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the strong illusion tinder which he laboured: w Are you iny Romans? For 
jour sake I have left my country and my kindred. For lore of you have 
1 Abandoned my Saxons and all the Germans, toy own blood, I have led 
you to the* most distant. parbt of the Empire, where your fathers, lords 
of the world, never set foot, so os to spread your name and fiuiie to the 
ends of the earth 1 .* And the crowd half believed in the dream. They 
dragged their leaders out And threw them before the Emperor. His 
nobles were cooler* and under their pemiasions he left the Eternal Citj T 
where his escort still remained, It could not be concealed that he hod 
really been driven out by the rebels. 

His ease was nearly desperate. The German magnates were ready to 
revolt against the dreamer, St Romuald counsel Jed him to take the 
cowl. Yet Otto, though a visionary, was resourceful and resolute. He 
sum maned fresh forces! fruiu Germany, where Henry of Bavaria kept the 
princes loyal. lie asked once more, and with success, for a Byzantine 
bride, Me vexed Bq 0C whence his men were extracted, and prepared 
for a siege. But Ins strength was exhausted. On SB January 10 02 
he died at Pntemo on the 'Fiber just as his reinforcements reached him* 

All Italy was in confusion. The Germans were obliged to fight their 
way northwards with the corpse. King An loin soiled the Itafkt] crown* 
John Creseentiu-S son of Crcscentius II, ruled Rome ns patrician, and 
Pope Sylvester, who had loyally billowed his pupil, was content to return 
thither despoiled of secular power and soon to die* Hugh of Tuscany 
was already dead, to the joy of the ungrateful Otto. But the basis 
of the Hilly Rom mi Empire was *ttl] firm. Bishops and Murc|iic»i-s as 
a rule wore faithful to the Saxon house. If Otto's dmni were over, 
German supremacy, the fact* remained. * 

It was not only in the lombard trouble* under Otto HI that signs 
were apparent of the medieval evolution of Italy. His conteiupigHry 
and friend, Huge Pietro Orstolo II of Venice, was making a city-state 
a Umt-mte power at sea. Within A few years Qrseolij curbed and 
appeased the feuds of the nobles, he effected a reconciliation with 
Germany, he reinstated Venice in her favourable position in the Eastern 
Empire, and contrived to keep on fair terms with the Muslim world. 

In HMMl Venice inode her tirst effort to dominate the upper Adriatic 
and it was successful for Liter time. The Doge led n Heet to Dalmatia, 
checking the Slav tribes and giving Venice a temporary protectorate 
over the Roman tow'ns of the const. Bv/antium was busied in war 
nearer home and glad to rely on a powerful friend. She soon had 
occasion for Venice's active help, for the Saracen raids grew mice again 
to dangerous dimension?. In KXb£ the caid Safi came from Sicily and * 
besieged Bari by land and sea. The e&tap&n Gregory' Trachaniotis was 

1 Thiognmr, Fife*, Itemiranfi, i\ &r?. But these Gemum Account* gtrase emu*. 
Wilh the lulling of the Roman luaden lidore iHU> a mere piece of *-uiUil>J■.* 

to i treaty with the Emperor? 

12 ■ 
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Revival and permanent division of Italy 


re*cited by Venice- Orseulo II arrived with his Beet, re victualled the 
town, and fought a three days" battle with the Muslima* In the end, 
worsted on both elements, they retreated by night. They still waited 
Calabria and the whole west toast of Italy, yet here too they received 
a severe check in a naval battle near Reggio in HXHi, in which the fleet 
os' the Tuscan trading town of Pisa played the decisive pirt. Thus, 
even before the IIolv Roman Empire' readied its apogee, the future 
city-states of North Italy had made their find entry into international 
politics. 

In the security of the frontiers, in ibe rebirth of civic life, in the 
resettlement of the country-side, in the renewal of intercourse and 
commerce, the success of the Ottoman rule was manifest* Nor were 
the omens inmispicioti> in the Church, During the wretched times of 
anarchy a demoralisation, analogous to tluit of w hich the career of King 
FI ugh bears w itness among the magnates, had invaded cathedral and 
cloister. The Papacy could be the bone of contention for lawless nobles; 
a great abbey, like Fnrfa, could be a neat of murder and luxury in the 
mid tenth century. Now at any rate, in the north under A!boric and 
the Ottos, in the Byzantine south, an improvement, slow and chequered 
as it might bc t hod set in* But in one aim the Ottos hud failed, the 
extension of the J Itgmm Italian* overall Italy. Sardinia, which vegetated 
apart ruled by her native e *judges" under an all but forgoLten Byzantine 
suzerainty, might lie disregarded; but the separation of the south of the 
peninsula from the north left the Holy Roman Empire imperfect. It 
was a case where geographical mid climatic influences interacted on 
historical events and made them, so to say, their accomplices in moulding 
the future. Houth TUly as a whole was always a mure barren land than 
the north, more sunburnt, less wdJ-watered, n land of pasture rather 
thni^of agriculture ur of intense cultivation, a land of great estates and 
sparse inhabitants Long separated from the main Lombard kingdom 
by Roman territory, and protected by their mountain defiles, the 
Lombards of Benevento had fallen apart from their nortliern kinsmen. 
Charlemagne had nut subdued them; Eastern Rome* by direct conquest 
and through her client sen-ports, had exercised a potent influence upon 
them; the Saracen* held Sicily. Throughout the two centuries from 800 
to 1000 the schism of the two halves of Italy, which Nature had half 
prescribed, steadily widened. Even w hat they had most in common* the 
tendency to autonomous city-state^ took different embodiment and met 
a different destiny. The Norm an Conquest only concluded and intensified 
a probable evolution. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GERMANY; HENRY I AND OTTO THE GREAT. 

u Tiik future of the realm " Conrad is said to have declared with his 
living words, “lies with the Saxons,** and he bade his brother Everard 
to bear the royal insignia to Henry, the Saxon Duke, os the one man 
capable of restoring the glory of the German name* The union of 
Frink and Saxon hud given l lie throne to Cun rad an the death of I onis 
the Child; the same alliance was responsible for the ascendancy of the 
Saxon dynasty in 919 K Everard carried out the last injunction* of the 
late king, waived his own claim, and caused Henry the Saxon to assume 
the royal dignity The election was a purely secular function ; For, 
either from a genuine feeling of hi* unworthiness or from his dislike 
of the higher dergy and their secular influence, a did ike which he un¬ 
doubtedly possessed in the earlier years of his reign, he dispensed with 
the solemn ceremonial* of anointing mid coronation offered him bv 
Archbishop Ileriger of May cnee. It took place at Fritriar on the borders 
of Franconia and Saxony in May 919. 

The position of Hemy the Fowler 1 was a difficult one. As king he 
was scarcely more powerful than he was os duke. Saxon and Fnineoifuui 
princes had been present at the election, but there h little reason to 
believe that the princes of the southern duchies were present or that 
they acquiesced in the result. Evcmrd, Duke of Franconia, had been 
chiefly instrumental in raising Henry to the.throne, but he had previously 
been an inveterate enemy to the Salon house, anil his loyalty was only 
purchased at the price of almost complete independence in his own duke¬ 
dom. The new king did not at first aspire very high. He had no 
scheme of governing the whole realm, ns the Carolings before him, from 
one centre through his own officials. He haul no choice hut to allow the 
tribes to manage their own dKb according to their own customs and 
their own, traditions Even Iris modest ambition to be regarded as the 
head of a confederate Germany was not yet accepted- Bavaria and p 

1 Henry'll C 'aroling^m descent (he was th*» great -grand md of Louis the Pious) 
did not influent ihu eWuuL Hu wha ehowii purely an his own merits. 

t This name “Aneepa” is first givm him by the Aiuiali.-tia Saxo in the middle 
of the twelfth century. Ann. Sar, JL &. vi’ 
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Submission of Swabia find Bavaria 


Swabia were outside his sphere uf &uthonty> Burdurdi ” no duke, but 
tyrant, dtspoiler aiul mvager of the land" (his unscrupulous disposal 
of chureh property l^u) given him a bail reputation among monastic 
writers) was ruling in Swabia, He had just rid himself of the aggressions 
of Rudolph II, King of Upper (durane) Burgundy, who liad attempted 
to add Swabia to his dominions, by defeating him at Winterthur 1 , At 
the news of Henry's approach, for it is uncertain whether the king 
actually entered Swabia, he surrendered unconditionally. Henry allowed 
him to retain his dukedom, only reserving to himself the right of ap¬ 
pointing to bishoprics and the royal domain lying within the limits of 
the duchy. 

Bavaria offered a more difficult task. Aniulf “ the Bad" though, 
like Burcharel, he had gained the ill-will of the clergy owing to Ids habit 
of appropriating the revenue and property of the Church, was cicecdingly 
popular with the secular nobles. lie bail been urged, not against his 
will, to put forward a claim to the throne of Germany, and was only 
prevented by the antagonism of the clergy from making an immediate 
attempt to win this end. According to one account Henry was obliged 
to make two campaign^ before 1 he was able to bring Aniulf to terms. 
However tluit may be, ill 921 he approached llathhon (Regensburg), 
perhnps, as Widuttod records, he actually besieged the town ; and, by 
granting particularly favourable conditions, obtained A mulfs submission. 
The duke retained (he coveted right of appointing to bishoprics within 
his duchy, a privilege confined to Bavaria alone; in oilier ways also 
Bavaria secured a larger - measure of independence than was enjoyed by 
any other Genu an tribe. Almost sovereign powers were given to its, 
duke. Arivulf struck coins, directed his own foreign policy, and dated 
documents according to the year of his reign. 

Jlenrv was not satisfied with the limits prescribed by the Treaty of 
Verdun: he aimed at the inclusion of Lorraine in the German realm. It 
was not an easy matter and nos only accomplished by untiring patience 
am) by taking advantage of opportunities offered bv the ceaseless dis¬ 
turbances in the Western Kingdom. Gilbert (Giselbcrt), the reigning 
duke, a versatile and unscrupulous man, sought and obtained the help 
of the German king when his dom in inns were- overrun by Lhe West 
Franks. He was reinstated and remained on friendly terms with Hemy 
until, in 920. hostilities broke out between the Eastern and Western 
Kingdoms. Charles the Sim pie pushed his wav into Germany as fur 
as Pfeddcrsheim near Worms, but retired on hearing that Henry was 
arming against him. Gilbert, at ibis juncture, threw olf his allegiance 

■ Hodnlph, however, pur Hally gained hU object Fur either on the itt-casiuii uf Kin 
marriage with [lurchardVtlniighn'r Ucrtlis, or more jiruhslily after IJurelumlVileatli, 
at the ('uuncii held at WortnH in November 088, he added a elxip of territory lying 
to the east of the river Aw, hat the «*teut of which is nneeru.ii!. to h» i|«mbi«n» 
in return for the gift to Henry the Fowler uf the much coveted Holy Lance. See 
K. L. Poole, TAr tirtyin uf llunjimdia Minor, Fill It, m. 61, 1SUC. 
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to Henry rind assisted Charles in the campaign of the following year. 
Fighting wws however averted: on 7 November 921 the two kings met 
in n bout anchored in the middle of the Rhine at Bonn. There a 
treaty wo# conrludtd: Henry was formally recognised as king of the Bust 
Franks* bat Lorraine remained dependent on the Western Kingdom. 

During the nest years France whs immersed in the throes of civil 
war. First Robert, the younger Bern of Robert the Strong, and on his 
death his son-in-law, Raoul (Rudolf), Duke of Burgundy T was set up us 
rival king to the helpless Calling, Cliarles the Simple, who spent most 
of the remainder of his life in close captivity at Ferornie. In the midst of 
this anarchy Henry sought his opportunity to wrest Lorraine from the 
Western K iitgdom. Twice in the year 9£3 "he crossed the Rhine, In the 
^spring he met Robert and entered into some compact of friendship with 
him, probably at Jtffieh on the Roer; later in the year, at the cull of 
Duke Gilbert, who had again changed side*, be entered lorraine with 
an army, captured a large part of the country, and was only checked by 
the appearance of Raoul (Robert had been killed at SoSssons in the 
previous June) with considerable forces. No battle took place, but tux 
armistice was arranged to hist until October of the next year and the 
eastern part of Lorraine was left in Henry's possession. The state of 
affairs in Immune was less favourable to Henry when in 925 he once 
more crtMtted the Rhine, Raoul had won a large measure of recognition 
among the inhabitants and Gilbert, always to be found on what appeared 
to be the winning side, had coine to terms with him, Henry however 
met with surprisingly little opjiosition on his way. He besieged Gilbert 
at Ziilpich, captured the town, and soon made himself master of a huge 
portion of the land Gilbert had no choice but to accept the overlord- 
ship of the £axon king. He wo* reinstated and was attached more 
closely to Henry's interests in 928 by receiving his daughter Gertargu 
in marriage, Raoul liowed to the inevitable; henceforward Lorraine 
was an integral part of the BohI Frankish dominion. 

In the first six years of KLs reign Henry had achieved much. He 
had succeeded in making his authority raeognised in the southern duchies 
and added Iyorraine to his kingdom. Content with thi* recognition he 
did not seek to interfere further in the affair* of the durhies H It was 
his policy throughout to leave the administration in the hand* of the 
dukes. Bavaria, ns tar as wn know, he never bo much as revisited : Swabia 
was less isolated, for after the death of Rut-chard, Herman* a cousin of 
the Franconian Everard, married his widow and succeeded tu the duke¬ 
dom, The family connexion inevitably brought Swabia into closer 
relations with the central power, 

Henry's own activities were confined ahuo»t entirely to Saxony and 
Thuringia. The weakness of his predecessors hail encouraged the au¬ 
dacity of the restless and luirban^is ncigbliour* to the north anil cant 
of Germany. Tile Dane* ravaged the coast of Frisia: the VVends, 
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Hungarian Invasion of Saxony 


inhabiting the land between the Elbe and the Oder* engaged the Saxon 
nobles in n ceaseless and devastating border warfare: since the accession 
of I*nuis the Child a new and still greater peril hung over Germany in 
the violent inroads of the Magyars. These harharian& lived for war alone. 
Though they were addicted to him ting and fishing, they chiefly relied for 
their subsistence on the spoils of their victories, Their appearance, made 
more grotesque and minister by artificial means* their outlandish war-cries, 
their dashing onslaught. Find their ruthless cruelty combined to strike 
terror upon those they encountered. Their unrivalled skill in archery 
and hum ii]unship gave them a reputation of invincibility. For the early 
years of Henry's reign the Hungarian* had remained quiet, but in 9524 
they once more poured westward into Germany and Italy, The lack of 
military organisation and system of defence in Saxony was laid bar®. 
With fire and sword they overran the whole of the province: the people 
fled before them and hid themselves in the forests: Henry, helpless and 
unable to offer any resistance, shut himself up in the fortress of Wcrla 
at the foot of the Kara mountains. By an amazing stroke of luck, a 
Hungarian chief, apparently a person of considerable importance, fell 
into Henry's hands. Ransom was refused : the king would only sur¬ 
render his prize on condition that the invaders would withdraw from 
Saxony and refrain from molesting him for a period of nine years; for 
his part* he was prepared to jjhj a yearly tribute. The terms were 
accepted, the Hungarian noble was given up, and for nine years Saxony 
was rid of the aggressions of her formidable neighbour 1 * 

The nine years Henry turned to good account. He was enabled to 
carry out his schemes of defence i nidi studied. The Saxons were un¬ 
accustomed to town life; they lived still, like the Germans of Tacitux, 
apart in scattered villages and hamlets; a royal fortress or a monastery, 
thereat of a spiritual or secular prince, idutfv .served as places of meeting 
for social purposes or the transaction* of business. Fortified towns were 
all hut unknown, Henry saw the necessity not only of strengthening 
the existing fortresses hut of building and fortifying towns. Merseburg 
and Hersfeld, Guslar and Gandershdm were secured within wall and nioat, 
Quedlinhuig and Pohlde are lasting memorials uf his constructive activity 
and prove him not unworthy of the name of H builder of cities " [Stadtr- 
rrbavitr) given him by biter writers. The town w™ to be the centre of 
all economic and judicial, milt buy and social activity, the position of 
defence, the place of refuge in time of invasion ; to promote the prosperity 
of the tow™ it was ordained that all council* and social gatherings ahQuid 
be held there and that no substantial or valuable buildingn should be 
„ erected outside the walls. The country conquered from the Wends Henry 
divided into military fiefs which he granted out to his mimrteriate*. 
They were formed into groups of nine tenants one of whom lived In the 

1 The trace appears te bnve extended cu!y io ftixuiiy and F Iljuricgk jl For in W2G 
we find the Hungarian!* in voiding > vM* and Lutharingia. 
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city to maintain the walk and dwellings in good repair and to take 
charge of a third of the total produce of the tenement to provide against 
an emergency. The remaining eight worked in the fields* but in the 
event of an attack withdrew to the city to defend it against the invader. 
The establishment of a colony of robbers and bandits on the outskirts of 
Merseburg is an interesting experiment It was the condition of their 
tenure that they should only employ their craft of Larceny and plunder 
against their Slavonic neighbours. In many of these reforms* it is thought, 
Henry had the example of England before his eyes, England had been 
alike defenceless and open to the at Lacks nf the Danish invaders until 
Alfred and his son Edward the Elder adopted measures which not only 
checked their forward movement but even drove them back and kept 
them within prescribed limits. In Henry asked his English con¬ 
temporary Aethelfitan fnr an English princess for his son Otto. The 
negotiations* which ended in Otto’s marriage with Edith, brought 
Henrv into close touch with England and English policy* and it is not 
difficult to believe that through this connexion lit found the pattern on 
which to model his plans for the defence of his kingdom 1 . The army no 
less than the system of defence required radical reform. The A^rfennn, 
corresponding to the Anglo-Saxon fvrd, composed of the freemen—a 
class which in course of years had considerably diminished in numbers— 
was untrained and difficult to mobilise. Being an infantry force, it was 
moreover wholly inadequate to cope with the Hungarian horsemen. 
Hence it was essential for the Saxons to learn to fight on horseback. 
The minuitmalc* established on the Wendish marches became the nucleus 
of the new army. But Henry seems to have exacted knight service 
whenever possible throughout Saxony and even in the krrrfmnn^ which 
continued often to be summoned in times of national danger, the cavalry 
element gradually became predominant T 

Henry tested the mettle of Ids reorganised army in the campaigns 
against the Slav*, These restless people dwelling in the forest and swamp 
lands between the Elbe and the Oder bad been intermittently at war with 
the Germans since the time of Charles the Great, But the warfare had 
been conducted by the Saxon noble* for private ends and with a view to 

1 fjipppubfir^, U and Gifekhrccht, i. Hll, lay stress on Use roimeiioiL Cf, 
the fort routes nf Edward the Elder on the Ehwitsh border, and a!™ the remdatinn 
with respect to the towns, iricsebrerht* /or. mama* from Widukind* t. 35, 
what he believes to W the word* of a Law of Henry I, ul rvnrtttn et amnr* ronrtntu* 
atyu? wnHttitf in ufbihti* cztebrentur* Similarly Ed ward Sind ordained ' f that all 
marketing ww to he done 'within port" or market town." ^idc Jawt? of Kin/ 
Edward I,i, UeberttuLiif], Div Cttfrtzn dtr Anpebtdum f u 13ft, ** ***** 

portum luzrtfnnniti i (PUprA^nwiif eulpti. nL ApSu > IVidukill-cTfl utatcmftlt that * 
of every nine military tenants one should live in tbecity and the rest mind the field* 
pupgieatii Alfred^ system of keeping- one man in the hd^t to every nil? in the uouutry 
(A* S r Ukrm, hiiho LhUy L'f. the eyRtem of classing the homwtiold wsirrmr* in three 
cUvidioiUj each of which served in ntntiim fur a period of n month (Asse^ cd. 
Stevenson, c. 100). 
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Campaigns against the ltrends 


enriching themselves by the plunder of their neighbours Henry the 
Fowler nude the subjection of the Wends a matter of national concern. 
Four years (028-98®) were occupied in their conquest, hut every enter¬ 
prise Henry undertook was crowned with auGqesi 1 . First, in a campaign 
Against the Slavs of the Havel country in the depths of winter, he besieged 
™d captured the ice-bound city of Brandenburg and brought the tribe to 
submission. Thence turning his energies again*t the Dalemiutri oil the 
lower Elbe, after a siege of twenty days he took by storm their city of 
-hihna and planted the stronghnld of Meissen as a l*ase for further opera¬ 
tions in that district The subjection of Bohemia was a more serious 
undertaking; for this campaign he nought the help of Duke Arnolfo and 
for the first time Bavarian and Saxon marched together in the royal 
army, Wcnceslas, the reigning Duke of Bohemia, had entered upon 
his inheritance at an early age and during a lung minority his mother 
Drahcrauna, a Lusatian by birth, acted m regent; it was her policy of 
assisting the Wends* in their wars against the Germans that brought 
about the enmity of the German king When however in 9S9(?) Henry 
and AmuJf entered Bohemia, WencesIaB had assumed the government. 
He had 1>een brought up to the Christian faith by bis grandmother 
Saint Ludmilla, who by her influence over the young duke bail earned 
the hatred and jealousy of her daughter-in-law anti at the latter's in¬ 
stigation had suflered the death of a martyr. Wennsbu, whose pJoins 
life and terrible end was to gain for him the reward nf canonisation* was 
prepared to make amends for the imprudent policy of his regent mother; 
when therefore the German army approached Prague he promptly entered 
into negotiations. He surrendered his lands, received them back as a 
fief of the German crown, and agreed to pay a yearly tribute of six 
hundred marks of silver and one hundred and twenty head of cattle. 

gut no sooner was peace restored than the Wends h cluiting under the 
German yoke, broke out into revolt 1 . The Hedarii were the first to take 
up arms: they captured the town of Walskben and massacred the in- 
habitants. The success wap the signal for a general rising. The Counts; 
Bernard and Thietraar, Henry V lieutenants in that district, took prompt 
action, marched against the fortress of I^enzen on the right hank of 
the Elbe, and, after ijeree fighting* completely routed the enemy on 
4 September 929. Many fell by the sword, many* in attempting flight, 
were drowned Jn the neighbouring lakes* There were but few survivors 
of that bloody encounter. Widukind reckons the enemy s losses at the 
incredible figure of two hundred thousand. Yearly tribute and the 

1 For tlie EfiopTSphy of the Slav ami pugna fosa the Maps No. 2fl> a aoil 6 of 
professor Fm*1c#f tened with Vol. n. of llii* irnrk. 

1 vyidukinp] F i* tffi, up Henry's achicv whcilIf apaiaFt the Slav* MWr tho 

outbreak of the (fout ntl revolt of 020 thu* t Vumqm ricinat gmte i It rfje ItemrteG 
fiu'itlr etxnt tribute rifle, Apodrffi p WUtiy Ffeftf/t, (Mtfanwnci 7 fkxmi, rt pa* 
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acceptance of Christianity was the price they paid for their insurrection. 

In W52 the Lufi&tinns and in 934 the Ukrani an the lower Oder were 
subdued and made tributary. With these Henry's work among the 
Wendish tribes is completed, Much still remained to be done but he 
hod laid the foundation for the work of his son Otto* the civilising and 
the conversion of the people on the eastern frontier. 

Even more important were the results of his Hungarian conflict. 
This warfare was to prove the soundness of his measures of defence and 
protection, the strength of his new tow ns, the supreme test of his re¬ 
organised army. Cavalry would meet cavalry, not aa in the I rattles 
with the Wenda* horse against fuut. In 936 the nine years truce was at 
an end. Henry refused the accustomed tribute. The Hungarians lost 
no time i they swarmed into the West in three armies, one to ravage 
Italy, another France and Burgundy, and a thin) to punish Henry for 
hi* audacious refusal of tribute- tin their way they sought the help of 
the Dalemintri* but instead of the expected ^bmissivenesa they were 
received with scorn and derision and were presented with a mongrel dog 
as a token of their contempt. In Thuringia they divided their forces. 
One army pushed on westward into Saxony, Henry at once took the 
initiative, fell on them* slew Hieir leaders, and dispersed the remainder in 
panic to die from hunger or cold, to be slain by the sword or taken into 
captivity. He then lost no time in coming up with the other host while 
still overwhelmed by the fate of their comrades, The battle took place 
at Iliade (perhaps ttittbing on the Unfit rut or it led) near Merseburg on 
15 March 963_ The seemingly impenetrable masses were broken at the 
onslaught of the Saxon army, the camp waa taken, the remnant of the 
once feared and invincible army of the Magyars fled hack to their ow r n 
land jn panic and confusion. lie Danes alone remained unsubdued. 
Thev had long pushed bevond the river Eider, the limit fixed by Chgrlei 
the Great; they had encroached upon Holstein and plundered continually 
the coast of Frisia. In 964 Henry entered Denmark; Gorm the Old, not 
venturing to riik a battle, sued for peace which he obtained at the price 
of the nld Eider boundary and the establishment of the march of 
Schleswig. 

Towjirds the end of his life Henry* largely no doubt owing to the 
influence of his wife Matilda, became more active in work* of piety and 
in advancing the interests of the Christian Church, He was always a 
serious churchman and then? i* evidence that his early hostility to the 
ecclesiastical power grew less intense in his later years 1 . The Synod of 
Erfurt in June 96£ testifies to his interest in church matter At his 
favourite home of Quedlinfaurg he founded a Church and n nunnery. He B 

1 The foci that he won,. a* for os we know, the first Germnj) kinpr to make a 
Irish')[i count 4W*r hi* own city shew r that lie wits not averts to the mtefuriuiE uf the 
secular power of the ecclesiastical [isirty v In he made the BLdiup (if Tout Coujtt 
hi his city. 
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Dent A of Henry the Fowler 


contemplated, says the Saxon historian Widukind, a visit to Home, not 
indeed to seek the imperial crown, for he had declined the honour of 
coronation even in Germany, hut as a pilgrim* Acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity was often imposed by him as a condition of peace on his conquered 
foes. This was the case at the break-down of the Slav revolt iti 
In 9&1 (?) baptism was rectired by the prince of the Obotrite* and 
perhaps by a Danish prince 1 , in spite of the hostility of Gomi the Old, 
who devoted his life to the persecution of the Christians and to stamping 
out all remnants of Christianity from his dominions. 

In the autumn of 935 at Bodfeld in the Harz Mountains, while 
engaged in a hunting expedition, Henry was struck down with paralysis. 
Anxious to see the succession decided in his life time, he summoned an 
assembly «f nobles at Erfurt in the beginning nf 936. Than km ar the 
eldest son was excluded on the ground that his mother Hathehurg, a 
Wend, was under a vow to take the veil when Henry sought to marry 
her; though Henry, the younger and favourite son of Queen Matilda, had 
claims on the ground that be was burn after his father's accession to the 
German throne,, Otto fl the elder son, seemed the most tit to carry on the 
work his father had begun and was accepted as the successor by the 
assembled princes. At Memlcben on £ July, when nearly sixty years of 
age* Henry the Fowler succumbed to a second stroke and was buried in 
his own foundation, the Church of St Peter at Quctllinburg. The 
chroniclers of the period are unanimous in their praises of HenryV 
character and achievements. He was a just and farsighted statesman, a 
skilful and brave general: with foreigners and enemies he was stem and 
uncompromising, but to his own countrymen he was a lenient and bene¬ 
volent ruler. He was a keen sportsman, a genial companion. In but 
own day Henry w as recognised as the founder of a new realm. As Duke 
of gaxony, he was in a good position to inaugurate a new era, for the 
Saxon® were in blood and iu customs the purest Germans, the least 
touched by Frankish influence. It was the work of Henry that prepared 
the way for the more brilliant and the more permanent achievements of 
his son and successor. 


OTTO L 

Otto came to the throne in the full vigour and idealism of youth 
(he wo* born in 91£) : he was possessed of a high sense of honour and 
justice, was ntern and passionate, inspiring fear and admiration rather 
than love among his subjects - he was ambitious m his aspirations and 
anxious to make the royal power felt us a reality throughout Germany. 
The di (Terence between father and son lietnuics ini mediately apparent in 
the matter of coronation. He hod already been elected at an assembly 

• 

1 See note 2, jj. 202, in thin chapter. 
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of Saxon and Franconian princes held at Erfurt* in his father's lifetime ; 
hut not content with this* he laid great stress on the importance of a 
Solemn ceremnnv which took place early in August at Aixda-Chapellc, 
the old ('arolingian seat of residence. There the Archbishop Hildubert 
of Mayence presented the young duke to the assembled multitude of people 
with the words, u Behold, 1 Bring to you Otto, the elect of God* the chosen 
of our lord Henry, and now made king by all the princes. If the election 
is pleasing to you, declare it by show of hands.*" Inmiedlately the whole 
people lifted their hands and hailed the new king with clamorous shouts. 
He was invested at the hands of the Archbishop with the insignia of 
royalty, the sword with which to strike down the enemies of Christ, the 
bracelet* and clunk, the emblems of peace, the sceptre and the staff by 
which tokens he is inspired to chasten his subjects and to stretch out the 
hand of merer to the servants of God, to widows mid orphans Finally 
he was anointed and crowned by the Archbishop of Mavenue assisted by 
Archbishop IVikfricd of Cologne and by them was led by a special stair 
to it throne set up between marble pillars where he could see and lie 
observed by all. After the celebration of moss, the company adjourned 
to lhe palace for n state banquet at which the dukes officiated, Gilbert 
of Lorraine a* Chamberlain, Everard of Franconia as Steward, Herman 
of Swabia as Cupbearer, and Artiulf of Bavaria as Marshak It was 
jt festival of the highest significance; it wa& h public recognition of the 
union of the German tribes, the foundation of the German monarchy* 

The royal influence was no longer to be confined to the limit; of 
Saxony; while he retained the duchy in his own hands he delegated 
many of the ducal functions to Herman Bilking, a noble connected with 
the royal house and founder of the later ducal house of Saxony. Another 
important post was granted to Count Siegfried, who is described second 
only to the king among the Saxon chiefs; and on hk death it passed fo 
Count Gero. Herman and Gero were the two men who, throughout 
ttie reign of Otto, by their untiring effort* not only kept the Wend* in 
cheek, but established German authority on a firm footing in the marches 
between the Elbe and the Oder; they relieved the king of a difficult task, 
enabling him thereby to turn his whole attention to his policy of cen¬ 
tralising the government, of extending the royal influence, and later of 
adding Italy to fils do min ions and of restoring the imperial title. But 
these appointments were unpopular in Saxony. Wkhmann was jealous 
of the advancement of his younger brother Herman, and by the selection 

1 The jttfiKage in Wtdukind p it. 1; Dtfmvrto. , „ ffrinnYo, am uw popufa* Fran- 

atrum atijilr Sajonum iam dim tlriifjnn/um rt$?m U eitiS iXtriGtittri , n'ryit , 

tibi in prinrippm, tLot Otio wm formally elected — at Fritzlar or Wm rriiheim 

it is conjwlJirrd—before proceed mg to A Lv- hi -Chupellu fur cumuiUon; so tiiwubnvh t, 
i 241 r and Kopkfl-Dummler, 1& Hut H aiti, l r arfk*S9a pfftKh i eM 6} it* Ift&p el 3 r 
and Maurenhrecher* A~.^ir^jrwYiA4*ji r n. 3 # take these word* to refer to the 
nHsembty Krfurt before Henry'e death when Otto was designated as the successor. 
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nf Gem* Otto lost the support nf lm half-brother Thank mar* who in spite 
of being barrel from the throne had hitherto shown himself a loyal 
subject* Being ukin to Siegfried he had counted on succeeding to his 
position and estates; disappointed in this, he joined with Everard in 
the retjellion of 988. 

At the coronation festival at Aix-la-Chapelle the dukes had frilly 
recognised Otto as king and, no doubt with the idea that he would con¬ 
tinue his father^ policy> bad done homage for their dukedoms But no 
sooner had Otto revealed bis intentions than they were up in arms* The 
trouble began in Bavaria. A mill f died in .July fMT and his sons refused 
their homage Two campaigns in 938 w ere necessary to restore the royal 
authority. Berthold, Amnlfs brother* formerly Duke of Corinth k, was 
set over the duchy, but with limited powers, Otto took to himself the 
right of nominating to bishoprics and also, now or shortly after, set np 
Arruilf, son of the late duke, a? Count palatine 1 to safeguard the royal 
interests in the duchy. 

Between the two Bavarian campaigns Otto had been called away to 
deal with a more serious rising in Franconia. Small raids had been 
frequent on the Ijorders of Saxony, raids in which Duke Everard had 
been involved. In one of these Kverard burnt the city of Hellniem and 
slaughtered the inhabitant; the duke was Hned and the abettors of the 
crime were condemned to the indignity of carrying dogs through the 
street* of Magdeburg. But the disturbance was not at an cud: the delin¬ 
quents were emboldened rather than deterred by the lenient treatment 
they received from Otto at a diet held at Steele on the Ruhr in May, 
and the putty warfare rose to the dimensions of civil war. Thank mar, 
who, as we have seen, lad his own reasons to lie displeased with Otto's 
rule, joined forces with Everard : together they captured Beleeke on the 
Mi it ue and with it the kings younger brother Iienry. But a reaction 
followed: the discontented Wichmann returned to loyalty and the ir^ 
burrection in Saxony completely broke down : the fortress of Ereaburg* 
which Than km or had taken, opened its gates at Otto's approach, 
Thankmor himself fled to the Church of St Peter where he was slain 
at the altar, an act of sacrilege of which Otto was entirely innocent 
Everard was restored to favour after undergoing a short term of honour¬ 
able imprisonment at Hildesheim; but before making his peace he 

3 His fJutie* worp to act as die king* repr^mtitive in judicial matt™, to tnke 
rharpn; of the raynl fpriras^R* and lande, and to be responsible for the revenues due 
fruhi Bavaria. The objecl wew plainly to set up u counter authority a^airM that nf 
the tribal duke, ArniUf was the loader of the opposition in Harario. in 037-th and 
* tan banished as a punishment; hh recall ami appointment nf (Jaunt Palatine t b 
characteristic of £enerau* atul lenient treatment of opponents* The tfook 

JUitiiwm* f aiitiD 1*38, the only authority for the Bavarian revolt, *p«ak* nf an Everard 
as the leader of th** nfl«alliusi t but Erben in + V™ JwAO, xvi, cnnjeeluns an vtsrj 
caiivLntin^ ^rounda that the Evrrhar^tftn Amtrffi Jttlum should read Armaffitm 

Armifi filftm* 
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entered into ft secret coin [met with Henry by which they should, when the 
opportunity offered* combine against Otto. The crown was to be Henry's 
re ward* Early in the year 939 every thing was i \ i read i n ess, The arrange¬ 
ments were made at a gathering of malcontents at Soul fold. Gilbert of 
1 Aim liiic had been drawn into the ranks of the disaffected dukes. All 
the three leaders* Henry* Everard, and Gilbert* according to Liudpraud* 
Bishop of Cremona* liud designs on the throne, trusting perhaps to the 
fort lines of war to bring one or l he other of them to the uppermost 
Hostilities broke out in Lorraine. Otto listened to the scene of action f 
while the enemy were advancing towards the Rhine near Xauten. The 
paucity of Units enabled but a small portion of the royalist troops to 
cross the river before their aidrer&aries came in sight. While the king, 
with the main body of his array, watched from the opposite bank* this 
small detachment, perhaps no more than a hundred inen T by strategy, 
by cunning* and by a vigorous attack m front and rear* won a victor)' 
on the field of Birthem It was little short of a mi rad e, a miracle attri¬ 
buted by the legend to the Holy Lance which Otto held in Ids hand. 
This success relieved Otto from all immediate danger* The opposition 
broke down in Saxony and Thuringia Dortmund, one of Henry's for¬ 
tresses* had submitted to the king as he marched towards the Rhine; 
after the light at Rirtlicn, in which it was rumoured that Henrv had 
fallen, Merseburg and Scheidungcn on the Unstrut alone held out To 
the former of these Henry fled after his defeat with but nine followers. 
After a siege of two montlis the garrison capitulated and Henry wad 
granted a truce of thirty days to quit Saxony. By the beginning of 
J ulie the first campaign w jls over and* say* the Saxon historian, u there 
was rest from civil war for a few daya* 1 ? 

The second campaign of the year 939 had a different and more 
alarming aspect. It received the support of Loafo IV (d'Uutreupier), 
son of Charles the Simple, who on the death of Raoul of Burgundy 
hod been summoned from his place of refuge at the court of hh uncle 
King Acthektan and set oil the throne of Prance by Hugh the Great* 
the powerful Count of Pari*. The latter had expected to have things 
his own way under a king of his own choosing* but soon found he was 
mistaken. Louis Imd no intention of being a puppet in the hands of 
the great duke and at once asserted his independence of action. Within 
a year of hb accession he had alienated from himself all the powerful 
nobility of France. When* therefore, Louis, in the hope of attaching 
Ijomdne once more to the We*t Frankish dominions, joined forces with 
Duke Gilbert, Otto found abundant assistance ready at hand among the 
discontented feudatories of France. Ill September he actually entered , 
into some sort of compact with Louis" chief antagonist* Hugh the Greats 
Herbert* Count of Vermatidok, William* Duke of Normandy* and Anmlf, 
Count of Flanders > Henry, the kings brother* liberated from Merseburg* 
hastened to join Gilbert in Lorraine, Otto, following in hot pursuit, 
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found them garrisoned in the rustle of Chi vremont near Liege; he laid 
siege to the fortress, but was compelled to relinquish it, for Louis was 
making head way In the neighbourhood of Verdun, where several bishop 
{primp those of Metz, Verdun, and Toni) had submit bed themselves 
to his authority* Otto set out against him* and drove him back to his 
capital at Lion. 

At this point in tiie campaign the scheming Duke of Franconia 
openly joined in the revolt, Otto besieged him in the strong fortress 
of Breisodi on the Rhine. An attempt was made to come to terms: 
Frederick, Archbishop of Mayence, wm employed to negotiate with 
Everard, but he went beyond bis powers, conceding more than the king 
was prepared to yield and Otto refused to ratify the treaty. The effect 
was to throw the Archbishop into the ranks of the insurgents. He fled 
privily by night to Met^ where he expected to fall in with Henry and 
Gilbert; but the latter had already started to join forces with Evcrard: 
whether Henry accompanied the dukes on the fatal expedition to the 
Rhine is uncertain ; more probably, making Metz his headquarters, he 
remained behind to organise resistance in Lormimi. Evcrard and Gilbert 
made a plundering raid mid returned westward, intending to necross the 
Rlii lie at A tide much, Part of their army had already crossed the river 
and the dukes were quietly eating their dinner before crossing themselves, 
when a body of Franconian troop led by Udo and Conrad Kurzpold, 
Franconian counts, whose lands had especially suffered from the raid, 
came up with them. Both the dukes fell in the light that ensued* 
Evcrard was slain by the sword, Gilbert was drowned : according to 
une account he got Into a boat already overloaded with fugitives and 
the boat capsiml; according to another he leapt with his horse into the 
river and met his end. By a mere stroke of luck the two leaders of 
the ^ebelllun were disposed of in a skirmish hardly worthy of the name 
of battle at a moment when Otto's cause seemed desperate, and when, 
says Widukind, there t&emed nu liop of his retaining rule over the 
Saium, m> widespread w-na the rebellion* 1 * 

The effect was instantaneous. Brch&ch capitulated: Lurniine w’o* 
restored to order. Of the remaining leaders, Frederick, after being 
refused admittance into his own town of Mayence, was captured and 
punished by a short term of imprisonment; Henry, on hearing the news 
w hich deprived him of all hops of the crow r n, iled tu his old stronghold 
of Chevron ion t but found the gales dosed against him; he made his 
way to France, but I lading bis cause to be hopelessly lost, yielded him¬ 
self up to Ills brother's mercy. Otto with his habitual generosity and 
( magnanimity forgave him everything and took him again into his favour* 
The royal authority was now firmly established. Henry made one more 
attempt to overthrow his brother, but it was too late nnd the con¬ 
spiracy of Oil collapsed without recourse to arms. The intention had 
been to assassinate the king at the Faster festival at Qucdljrtburg: it 
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reached the ears of Otto who proceeded ai usual to the feast but with 
a strung guard, and there seized and executed the whole gang of con¬ 
spirators Henry fled, was captured and imprisoned at Ingelheim, but 
before the end of the year received the king's pardon. The un¬ 
scrupulous Archbishop of May cnee was also implicated bat cleared 
himself of guilt by receiving the sacrament in public. 

The civil wars involved extensive changes in the government of the 
duchies. During the years which follows! the restoration of order, Otto 
inaugurated and gradually established the policy uf attaching the duke¬ 
doms more closely to himself by granting them to members of his own 
family. The administration of Lorraine was in 931 entrusted to a 
certain Otto, son of Kicwiu, and on his death in 9-H the duchy was 
conferred upon Conrad the Red t a nephew of King Conrad I, who in 
947 was married to 0tip’s daughter Liutg&nL Franconia 1 , after the 
death of Everanl at the light of Anderiinch, the king retained in his 
own hands. When Duke Berthold died in 947 his duchy of Bavaria 
passed to the king's own brother Henry* who, after the failure of his 
last attempt to win the throne in 941, hod become one of the loyalest 
of Otto's subjects and who was already akin to the Bavarian ducal 
house through his marriage in 938(f) with Judith, the daughter of 
the old duke Aniulf. Lastly* cm the death of Duke Herman in 949, 
Swabia was given to Otto's son Liiidolf, who married Ida, the daughter 
of the late duke. By these arrange meats the ancient supremacy of the 
Franconian tribe was forever crushed; but in the southern duchies the 
order of things remained unchanged, for while granting the dukedoms 
to his own kimmen, he maintained the traditions and customs of the 
tribal duchies by giving the new dukes in marriage to the daughters 
of the old ducal houses. 

In the meanwhile the eastern neighbours of Germany had taken fjili 
advantage of flie intestine troubles which filled the opening years of the 
new reign + In the midst of the ducal rebellion of 939 Widukind 
deplores the numerous enemies that beset Ills native Saxony, li Slavs 
from the east, Frank* from the south, Lorraitiers from the west, and 
fiom the north Danes and more Slavahe might have added Huii- 
giiriauH from the south-east* for their barbaric hordes swept into 
Thuringia and Saxony in 987 and 938. They were beaten back and 
never again ventured into Saxon territory. On the Wendibh border 
there Imd been conadcss activity* Fortunately for Otto, the frontier 

* Abrading to von Wintvrfdd, Xcues ArrAir, xxyul. pp F 5IQ f,, on tike authority of 
^ to tlroUfvit, tftittd Oddotitij 450 |, t Oito did not retain the adm i iiistratioti of 

Fraucrn.ua in hu hinds hut granted it ul thii time to his wots Liudulf— a hoy of eleven ' 

years oM—who, if tki* fonjefture is correct, would in 1+49 be Duke of Franconia and 
Swabia. The evidence however is Insufficient to justify this ooncltisiou. For the 
theory that certain phtl uf Frnnconla round the ffipL-r Mmti and Bamberg were 
granted to Berihrid of Bavaria, aee GkrsuY™tit, l. 8IU £ 
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War an the Eastern Frontier 


command was jn tapnbli! hands; Herman Bilking wul Gero repressed 
the risings with a linn hand and even extended German influence further 
eastward The death of Henry the Fowler hud been the first signal for 
insurrection, in which the Hedari seem to have taken the leading pnrt. 
Henry they liad learnt to fear, but Otto was untried and liad yet to 
prove his strength He hastened back from his coronation at Aix-la- 
Chapdlc and suppressed the rising. The Wends were held in cheek till 
the vear DAS) when Germany was in the throes of civil war, when the 
total subversion of the royal authority seemed inevitable, and an un¬ 
rivalled opportunity of throwing ott' the German yoke presented itself. 
They made repeated inroads which were beaten off by Gere, and even 
the king himself, it appears, found time ou more thnn one occasion to 
enter into the border conflict. In Bohemia, Boleslav, who had in ifcJG 
gained the throne by murdering his brother WenccsIaB at the gates of 
the church of A It-Runrimq asserted his independence; and though 
temporarily checked by a force of Saxons and Thurragians sent against 
him in JK)S, he continued to be a source of danger and disturbance till 
Otto in 950 made an expedition in person to Bohemia and was recog¬ 
nised as overlord. The results, however, of the frontier fighting were 
on the whole satisfactory. Partly bv his own efforts, partly by his keen 
insight into character which enabled him to select the right men for 
the work, Otto mode progress, extended the Gentian sway as far «$ the 
Oder, and prepared the way for the next stage in his Eastern policy, 
the consolidation of his conquests and the conversion of the conquered 
peoples to the Christian religion. The newly acquired territory was 
divided into two marches under the control of Herman and Gero, 
The tribute and rents accruing from these sources were appropriated to 
the maintenance of the frontier garrisons, to the establishment of colonies, 
and to the endowment of churches. In 94B, prolaibly on the occasion 
of the visit of the papal legate Marin ns. Bishop of Boumrzo, to Germany, 
bishoprics were founded at Brandenburg and Huvclbcrg in the province 
of Mayence, and at Ripen, Aarhus and Schleswig in the metropolitan 
diocese of Bremen for the organisation of further missionary work. 

On the western frontier, alsu, the stale of affairs was troublesome. 
The possession of Lorraine was bv no means entirely a source of strength 
to the German monarchy. Owing to its position between the East mid 
West Frankish dominions it involved the German king in the everlasting 
turmoil which characterised the history of France in the tenth century. 
Moreover Lorraine was always flroily attached to the Carolingian tra¬ 
dition, and there was always a party ready to support the Caroling kings 
in their attempts to win back the province for the Western Kingdom, 
There Louis IV was engaged in an incessant struggle to hold his own 
agaiiist a strong coalition of feudal nobles under the leadership of the 
all-powerful Count of Boris. During the decade 940-950 Otto was 
busily engaged beyond the Rhine. He lent bis aid first to one side. 
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then to the other 1 , mediated between them and compelled both parties 
to realise the weight of his power, the wide scape of his authority, the 
value of his mediation. In the summer of 940 he entered France to 
punish Ijonis for hU interference in Lorraine and drove him into Bur¬ 
gundy: but the expedition had daunted neither the spirit nor the 
enterprise of Louis, who* as soon as Otto was buck in Germany, again 
set out for Lorraine. Otto once more turned westward, but os it was late 
in the year the kings effected a truce and parted without fighting. For 
two years Louis was pursued by his relentless adversaries; at lost, 
however, in 94£, possibly ns a result of the visit of the legate of Pope 
Stephen VIII who commanded the princes to recognise Louts as their 
king on pain of excomm uni cation T a solemn assembly took place and a 
general peace was concluded at a place uncertain but conjectured to be 
Vise 1 on the Meuse, a few miles north of Liege. A similar obscurity 
exists with regard to the term#* but it is clear that Louis on his side 
engaged to desist from interfering in the affairs of Lorraine, while Otto 
for his part agreed to refrain from assisting the French lords against 
their king. 

This settlement was hut transitory, and two years later Otto was 
again drawn into the affaire of the We*tern Kingdom. But the position 
was altered ; two of Louiss 1 dangerous opponents, William of Normandy 
and Herbert of Vermandois* were now dead; fur a moment the king and 
the Count of Paris were an temib of friendship. Then a trivial difference 
and an accident brought about another change* aud Louis was a prisoner 
in the hands of his powerful feudatory. This was. in 94-1. Hugh, with 
his valuable prisoner in sale keeping at Laon, sought an interview with 
Otto* The latter* however, perhaps anxious to abide by the compact of 
9W» perhaps from a genuine feeling of pity for the luckless king, declined 
to accept Hugh s overtures and espoused the roy^d cause. The niei^ice 
of Otto*s displeasure saved Louis: after nearly n year's confinement, he 
wjis liberated, but only at the heavy price of losing his one sure strong¬ 
hold, the fort res* of Luom Louis was free, but without -shelter, almost 
without friends, Gerherga* his cpiecn„ made a pressing appeal to her 
brother. Otto's French campaign in the late summer of 946 met with 
very limited success Laon, Khcims, and Seal is were all in turn beshged* 
but Rheims alone was captured. The two kings then made a plundering 
raid into Normandy; they even, according to one account, laid siege to 
Roncm But in this enterprise they were alike unsuccessful, and Otto 
made his way bock to Germany. 

3 Both the antagonist* bad equal claims, on the ground of kinnhip. to Otto’s 
friendship ; each bod married a stator of Otto, Hugli the Great married Hedwi^ aud 
Lou En IV Gflrbflrga^ widow of Gilbert of Lorraine. 

a Scy Laueiy Let .torurfej da Ffadoarti, pu as, u. fi, mid L&ui* ffQtttrdn?r f p* B3, 
n. 3. VfiUiierfi on the Ataxia hew al^> been coujectur^. Cf. Gieiobreeht, KutitrzeiL 
p, m. 
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Situati&n in Italy in 050 


The venr 947 was occupied by a series of fruitier assemblies called 
together to decide a dispute over the archbishopric of Jlheiiiis. The 
two parties in France had each its candidate for the see, and the party 
uppermost unscrupulously imposed the man of its choice upon the 
diocese. These transactions* vain as they were, are not without their 
importance, for they led np to the solemn synod held at tngelheim on 
T June 94W. The legate of Pope Agape tus II* Bishop Marin us of 
Bomarzo, presided over it. It was an assembly of the highest significance; 
it was the first occasion since the accession of the Saxon dynasty* since 
the synod of Hohen Altbeim in t>16, that a papal legate had appeared 
in Germany. It was attended by more than thirty bishops and the two 
kings Louis and Otto were present in person. The business was not 
restricted to the Rhdms dispute. The discussi on on th e pol i tical q tuition 
at issue resulted in a canon being passed against attack* on the royal 
power end a declaration that Hugh should make his submission under 
pain of excommunication. The dispute over the see of Rhciras was 
decided in favour of Artaud* the candidate of the royal party; his rival 
Hugh, son of Herbert of Vermandois, was excommunicated. Hugh the 
Great held the decrees of the synod at defiance; he wasescommtimcated 
at the Synod of Treves (September 94B); he continued in his obduracy 
and carried on hostilities against Louis and Ilia allies Otto and Conrad 
of Lorraine till 050, when* at a meeting held on the hanks of the Marne, 
he made hi* submission* restored Load, and* by his homage, recognUed 
I ixmis os his forth 

The affairs of France were no sooner settled on a satisfactory Karin 
than a turn of events in Italy provided the occasion for OLto T s first 
expedition across the Alps, The occasion was the death of King I^nthar* 
leaving his widow Adelaide with a title to the Italian throne in her own 
rigljL defenceless and soon to be a prisoner in the hands of Berengar* 
Marques* of Inca, who was himself crowned King of Italy at Faria 
on 15 December 950. The old connexion between Germany and Italy 
founded on the Empire of Charles the Great, though it had ceased to 
be a reality since the death nf the Emperor Amuif in H90, is recalled to 
memory by many minor incidents in the dark years of the first half of 
the tenth century. The duke* of Swabia and Bavaria were frequently 
drawn into the Italian struggles; Bercngar of Ivreu, fitting from the 
murderous designs of bis rival Hugh of Arles* had crossed the Alps, 
taken refuge in Swabia, and even commended himself to Otto (941 k an 
act which perhaps gave Otto the right to expect sn acknowledgment of 
nverlordship from Bcrcngat when the latter ascended the Italian throne 
in 950. With the opposite faction Utto hob also brought into close 
connexion through Conrad of Burgundy, who had spent his youth at 
the German court and whose sister Adelaide hod married Hugh's son 
Lothar. 

The arrangements for the Italian expedition were settled at the 
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Easter festival held at Aix-la-Ch&pdlti SO M&rch 031- Otto formed his 
plan* ill close consultation with hi* brother Henry, now his most trusted 
adviser, whose brilliant campaigns against the Hungarians, resulting in 
the acquisition of the march of Aquiieia, gave additional weight to his 
councils. Liudolf, m the other hand, was apparently not taken into the 
king's confidence: indignant at liis exclusion, jealous of hb unde, 
impetuous and anxious to make a name for himself on his own account, 
he determined to anticipate hh father, lie rapidly crossed the Alps 
with a small army of Swabians: but his expedition was a complete 
failure and lie fore long he returned to sow the seeds of rebel lion, the 
news of wfoich recalled Otto, whu had assumed the title of King of the 
Lombards at Pavia and taken Adelaide m his wife, iu haste to Germany, 
It was not only disappointment at his failure in Italy that led Lindolf 
to rebel against his father. Otto’s second marriage was not likely to lie 
to his son's advantage; it would lead to a new circle at the court in 
which he would take but a secondary place; lie might even look to being 
ousted from the succession by the offspring of this new alliance—an 
event which in fact occurred, for it was Adelaide"* son, Otto, who was 
designated as the successor to the total disregard of the claims of his 
nephew 1 and namesake, the son of Liudulf The plans for the rebellion 
wem formed fit a Christmas gathering held at Saalfeld; the place is 
significant, for it was there that Henry hiul divulged to hb friends hi* 
designs against Otto in 959. Among the conspirators w m Frederick, 
Archbishop of Mayeace, whose implication in the previous rebellions of 
959 and 941 was more than susjmcted. He had been employed Otto's 
envoy to the court of Pope Ag&petus and the failure of his mission may 
have led to a rupture with Otto. 

The news of this ominous assembly was the immediate cause of Otto 1 * 
return to Germany* He crossed the Alps in February 95£ and.by 
Buster was again in Saxony. Conmd, Duke of Lorraine, was left liehind 
in Italy to complete the overthrow of Berengnr But instead of pursuing 
the advantage which Otto had already gained, he mode terms with 
Bemignr and returned with him to Germany to obtain the king's rati¬ 
fication of his arrangements. They found" the court at Magdeburg, 
Otto was, however, far from satisfied; he had counted on the complete 
subversion of Berepgar* For three day* the latter was not permSited to 
approach the royal presence and even then, through the counsel of Duke 
Henry, lie w^qs “barely granted his life and a safe return to hi* countly." 
The final settlement wfth regard to Italy wai pontponed to a meeting to 
be held at Augsburg. On 7 August the diet met in the spacious 
I^echfdd w^hich extended to the south of the dty. Franks, Saxony 
Swabians, Bavarian*, Lombards, and even am bossadon* from the Byzantine 
court attended the gathering, to which a contemporary annalist assigns 
the imposing Frankish title of Cmv&ttmpibliais. There lierengar and 
\m son Adalbert took the oath of homage and fealty and, by the solemn 
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handing over of the golden sceptre, received back the kingdom of Lom bardy 
ns a fief of the German crown. But Duke Henry had his reward for his 
consistent loyalty at Berengars expense: the marches of Aquikii and 
Verona were added to the Bavarian dukedom. 

Up to this point there liad Wn no overt act of rebellion on the part 
of the conspirators, Liudolf and the Archbishop of Mayenee had been 
prose At at the Augsburg diet; indeed the latter had taken a leading 
part in the ecclesiastical business transacted there. But as the rebellion 
matured, the causes of discontent increased. The marked displeasure of 
Otto at Coimuffl management of the affairs of Italy had driven the 
Duke of Lorraine into the rank' of the malcontents. The appointment 
of the king's brother Bruno tu the post of arch chancellor of Italy was an 
additional grievance to Archbishop Frederick, who had counted upon 
that dignified sinecure for himself. Whereas Henry had gained by the 
settlement at Augsburg, Liudolf hail received no share in the spoils. 
Feasibly the birth of a child to Adelaide, a boy named Henry who died 
in infancy, at the end of the year 953, was the decisive event, which 
determined the outbreak of hostilities, 

Otto appears to have been blind to the dangers which surrounded 
him. It was only while journey ing to Ingelheim on his return from Alsace, 
whither he hail gone to visit his wife's relations, that he realised the 
critical state of affairs. Judging it imprudent to keep the Easter festival, 
as he had purposed* at so isolated a place as Ingdlmm, he turned aside 
tu Maycnce; but .Mnyenee proved no less dangerous. He found the gates 
of the city closed against him and in an unseemly manner he was kept 
waiting until the Archbishop, who was absent from the city performing 
his Lenten devotions in retreat* returned to grant him admittance. 
Liudolf and C onrad also appeared on the scene, and the king wos caught 
in § trap. The conspirators made haste to clear themselves of having 
any design* against their sovereign; hut they acknowledged that it had 
been their intention to waylay Henry in the event of his roming to 
Ingelheim for the Easter festival. p*ven towards the king their attitude 
was not so peaceable as they had affirmed; by duress they extorted from 
him some sort of treaty, of which the terms are unrecorded, but the nature 
may l*c fairly conjectured. It was no doubt as advantageous to Liudolf 
as it was detrimental to the interests of Duke Henry. Liudolf was 
assured of the succession and possibly was even to have an immediate 
share in the government. Otto was glad to escape at any price. 
Nevertheless, uitce mfc in Saxony lie did not scruple to revoke the treaty. 
He summoned Liudolf and Conrad to appear before him and ordered 
them either to hand over their confederates or else to receive the 
punishment due for their offence, A diet for the disciisdmi of their 
CiLse wm to meet at Fri talar* The dukes did not present themselves at 
the diet; they were deprived of their dukedoms, and hostilities tjegnn in 
earnest. 
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In this rebellion, it ia remarkable that the duchies invariably sided 
against their dukes, The Lorrainera under the leadership of AdaJbera, 
Bishop of Metz* and Reginar, Count of Hainan It, were, almost to a 
man* loyal to the king and therefore in opposition to their duke, Conrad ; 
whereas in Bavaria the king and his brother Henry met with their bitterest 
and most dangerous opponents. At first Conrad sought to recover 
his position m Lorraine; but on the banks of the Meuse, in a desperate 
battle lasting from noon to sunset* he was defeated* quitted his duchy, 
and betook himself to Mayencc, w hich henceforth became the headquarters 
of the insurgents. With an army of Saxons reinforced on the march by 
troop* from Lorraine and Franconia, Otto invested the city. He was 
soon joined by Henry with his Bavarians. For nearly two months the 
royal army tried in vain to capture the stronghold of the rebels* every 
device of siege warfare was employed but all to no account; engines were 
no sooner brought up to the walls than they were destroyed or burnt; 
assaults were made upon the gates only to lie beaten off w ith loss by the 
defenders. At last, wearied by lack of success, Otto made overtures for 
an armistice and sent his cousin Ekbert as an hostage. Rut the nego¬ 
tiations came to nothing, and the kings ambassador was won over to the 
side of the enemv + For Otto the situation was desperate. 'Hie defection 
had spread to Saxony and to Bavaria; in the latter duchy Amutf, the 
Count palatine* put himself at the head of a tribal revolt against the 
rule of Duke Henry. This was perhaps the most Serious phase in the 
rebellion. The Bavarians, led by their duke to assist in the siege of 
^layenee, went over in a body to the enemy. Leaving the defence of the 
city in the charge of Conrad* Luidolf hastened w ith the Bavarian deserters 
to Itatisibon, seized and plundered the city, and drove Henryk family and 
adherents from the country. In September Otto abandoned the siege of 
Mayence w ith the object of attempting to secure H&tisbon* hut in Jhis 
enterprise he was also doomed to failure. Shortly before Christmas, 
almost at the end of his resources* he withdrew to Saxony. 

Owing to the firm rule of Herman* the insurrection in Saxony had 
broken down* and Lorraine also remained loyal; but the greater part of 
Franconia and practically the whole of Swabia and Bavaria had taken up 
Sknm against him. So widespread was the disaffection that it hits been 
sometimes regarded as an expimsinn of a national resistance against 
Otto's imperial policy, as though the Interests of Germany were prejudiced 
by his acquisition of the Italian throne h It is, however, more in ac¬ 
cordance with the facts to attribute tile civil war rather to tribal than 
national causes ; the separate tribes were rebelling against the authority 

1 So von Syb&l, Die neuerm Iktrrteffoingfft der rfettfadim h m Quzrscit t pp. 18F. f [He 
dzvUc A* Xtili&n I md da* KaLt*rrzich f pp, 32 F.* and ifaUr«iihrfefiher T Dw Kauterpttftitft 
(Xt&t Ij Zeitehrift, v. 141* and Lter Ludo/JiititcAt Aufitami ran 9^ 

Fvrtchungt *,ri ^ur dntiwhtn GefdkfcA r* f §v m 397, hat CiiiMfbnMht, JTcwWrwif, i + 
828* and DQmmler* Wa der Grmvt y 212 £, for tlie opposite view. 
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Hungarian invasion 


of their dukes. It was the duke who was attacked in Bavaria, in Lorraine, 
0,1 * 1 ' Only in Swabia w&f liudolfs personal popularity 

sufficiently strong to secure the loyalty of the tribe; though even theii 
an anti-ducal party was formed under the leadership of Burdmrd, a 
kinsman of the former duke. The inception of the war may be traced 
to personal causes, to the personal jealousy of the leaders: its support to 
the tribal opposition to the centralising system of the dukedoms. The 
t*uie was decided not by any military exploit, successful campaign, or 
uetoiT hi the Held, but by the diversion created by an Hungarian inroad, 
ancf by the violent reaction which followed against the party which 
sought to gain advantage from alliance with the invaders. 

2 ht ’ Hun ^" anH 11(141 al outset of Otto’s reign, In 987 and in 938, 
made two abortive attempt* to invade Saxony, In 948 and in 9+9 they 
had made incursions into Havana, but Had been beaten off by Duke 
Henry, who in two campaigns in the following year had smWully 

^-Ttl It Wlir ,nt ° thcJr ° wn r<,unt r>- Nevertheless, earlv in the year 
»o+the Hungarians who were always ready to turn the intestine troubles 
o Kjr neig ilj£pqr>i to their own Advantage once more poured into 
tier many. Contemporary historians have kid tile charge of inviting the 
barbarians ujkh, Iwth parties concerned in the struggle, but the occasion 
was too obvious to require any solicitation. Certain it is, however, that 
the invaders were eagerly welcomed by LiurJolfiuul Conrad, who supplied 
them with guides. They swept through Bavaria and Franconia, plunder¬ 
ing u they went; they were publicly entertained at Worms on Palm 
..urnjay and loaded "1th presents of silver and gold. Conrad himself led 
them on across the Hhine in the hope of regaining his own duchy through 
their aid. But the raid of the barbarians did nothing to improve the 
dukes position in Lorraine; they penetrated m far as Utrecht merely 
ayyig waste Hie land as they passed; thence they moved south ward 
through l ennandois, Lmm.and Hhehminto Burgundy, and the remnant 
of their bond, mud, reduced m numbers by fighting and disease, returned 
tQ their own country by way uf Itolv. 

The invasion was Otto’s deliverance, The royal army nrr^ed hard 
“PP” , 6 Bavarians, who were forced to crave a truce, which was nrafited 
till lu June when a diet was to be held at Langenmin, near the present 
town of Nuremberg, where the ease was to bo decided. At the diet of 
Lsngenxenn, all the leaders of the revolt, realising that their cause was 
lost, mtule their Appearance. During the proceeding* each party accused 
the Other of introducing the Hungarians, The Archbishop of"Maw-tree 
and Conrad made their submission, but Liudolf remained obdurate he 
rode off in the night w ith his attendants to Katisbon. The king followed 
in pursuit, lighting on his way an indecisive engagement at^Rosstnll 
Ratisbou withstood the assault of the royal army. A long siege followed 
during which many skirmishes were fought before the walls, mid the 
burghers were reduced to the point ‘of starvation. Finally, after the 
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city hud been invested for some six weeks, Liudolf ftflfl the citissens ob- 
tained a truce, pending a Betti ement to be arranged at k diet to be held 
at Fritd&r* Liudolf made a last attempt to rally his entire in Swabia; 
failing in this, he sought and gained hi£ fathers forgivL'ness- But neither 
he nor Conrad recovered their dukedoms As a mult ©t the civil war 
there were many new appointments to be made, for this purpose a 
diet was held at Amstadt on 7 December. "Hie dukedom of Swabia 
was given to Burchurd* probably the son of the old Duke of Swabia of 
that name and no a first cousin to (Jneen Adelaide. Lorraine had already 
been granted to the kings brother Bruno, who in the previous year had 
succeeded, Archbishop Wifcfriod in the metropolitan see of Cologne. 
The see of Mayause was also vacant, since the turbulent Archbishop Frede¬ 
rick had died a few weeks before tile meeting of the diet. His place 
was filled by William, Otto's natural non. Bavaria held out until the 
spring; but Henry was victorious over ilereld, the rebellious Archbishop 
of Salzburg, and the burghers of Ratisbon, again reduced to the ex¬ 
tremities of famine, submitted thcimselves to Otto. So by the end ot 
the spring of 955 Otto was able to return in peace to his native Saxony, 

The Hungarians, encouraged by their successful raid of lhe previous 
year, made another Inroad early in the year 955, It wan checked, and 
Otto received in Saxony wlmt purported to bu an Hungaran embassy ■ 
in fact its intention was nothing mure nor less than to spy out the land, 
and immediately ofterwanh Duke Henry sent word that the barbarians 
had crossed the frontier Their main btidy was encamped on tlw bunks tf 
the Lech near Augsburg, The city was defended by its Bishop St l ine, 
whose contemporary biographer screaks of the desperate stmit* to which 
he wa* reduced; the city walls were dilapidated ami unprovided with 
towers; it seemed impossible to withstand an assault from an enemy 
whose numbers are irfiid to have amounted to one hundred thousand 
horsemen- Vet one day the bishop* arrayed in his pontifical rolie^ wdlied 
forth* himself unarmed, into the ranks of the enemy and threw them into 
confiidom Ou the following day, the feast of St Luwnsntt (1^ August), 
as the bishop quietly awaited the inevitable count urat tack, he heard the 
welcome news of OttVs approach- When the news of the invasion reached 
him Otto hiul hurried southward with a small bond of Saxons* On 
hia match, other trcHqjs collected and he reached the neighUjurhond of 
Augsburg with a vast army drawn from nil part* of Germany* The host 
was formed up in eight divisions: three from Bavaria* two front Swabia* 
and one each from Saxony, Lorraine and Bohemia, The battle was fought 
in the Lechfeld to the lonth of the city on tlie left bank of the river \ 

1 The exact site on which the buttle *jim Fought is math dUpnict. 3cbi far iu tin? * 
SitzungxtHrrichi* dtir Akademt der Wittcnsthnjlefl (Berlin), nvtt- 11KW* opposed the old 
view averted by Blt^Uu iil Ilitlurfadut Ztiiitehfifl, LHI*7* a De* <*?* niJ ^ 

that the liattlfl wju fought in the Lechfeld scuLh nf the city on the tell bank of 
the river, arid i upposca the place to Save been ou ihe left bank but north-west pf 
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Peace restored in Germany 


As on other OfiqMWi, legend gives the credit of the victory to the Holy 
Lance with which Otto was armed. At first the enemy made head way 
against the Swabian and Bohemian divisions: but the courage and re¬ 
source of Conrad, the deposed Duke of Lorraine, who fell in the battle* 
restored the fortunes of the royal army. The victory was complete; 
and for three days the scattered remnants of the Hungarian hordes 
were pursued and killed or taken captive. The victory had far-reaching 
effects both for the conqueror and the conquered. Germany was for ever 
relieved of the menace of invasion and the Hungarians gavt? up their 
restless mode of life and took to a settled and peaceful existence* 

The Hungarians were not the only neighbours of Germany who 
hail sought to take advantage of the civil war. The Wends rose in 
revolt against Gentian rule, In 954 Margrave Gero and Conrad (it m 
characteristic of Otto to erstrust his recent antagonist with a command) 
won a victory over the llkrani Further north, in the district under 
the authority of Duke Herman, the trouble was more serious; the 
duke's nephews Wirhmann and Ekbert, who had already attempted 
without success to raise Saxony in revolt against their unde, now joined 
with the Wends. Nu decisive victory determined the lighting, which 
continued intermittently and with varying success for a period of two 
year*. It was the news of the defeat of the Hungarians on the hanks ol 
the Lech which struck the Wends with awe* and compelled them to make 
an abject submission. They sent messages offering their accustomed 
tribute: but Otto wad not disposed to let them off m lightly. Accom¬ 
panied by Liudnlf and Boleslav of Bohemia^ he ravaged their km I as far 

Kecknits! to the we^t of the Isle of Rugcn H Their leader Stoinef wag 
akin: Uichioann and Ekbert fled the country and took refuge at the 
court of Duke Hugh in France. In 957 Wichnmnn again appeared in 
alliance with the Weeds, hut he was finally defeated in 958 and received 
a par dim on taking b *a terrible oath never to conspire tuniin against 
Otto or hk kingdom.** 

In Lorraine also them were signs of trouble, but the wise and f>tates- 
oianlike rule of Bruno restored and maintained peace. Count Reginar 
ol Haiiiault was at the root of the disturbance; it was his hostility 
to Vonmd that secured the loyalty of I^orndne during the civil war. 
Apparently he expected reward for his services, and. failing to get it, he 
stirred up revolt* against the authority of Bruno, The archbishop 
suppressed two risings in 957 and 959 and* as a precaution against dis¬ 
order in the future, deemed it advisable to divide the duchy into two 
units of odminitration: a certain noble of the country named Godfrey 
# already 1)een placed over the lower, and Frederick* brother of the 

Augsburg. Other* have suggested yet other pg^ibilities, \rallmenicb* Dk 
UnyrinutchlatM Euf d*m Leeh/rte f chooses the right bank of the ri ver to the mutki-,ut 
of tbe City ;md KailiUik. Einige Brmtrkujtgin iibtr di* Ungflrti§f?hl$cht r ItHja the 
right buik to the Horth-esat of the city a* the spot 
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powerful Bishop Adalbert! of Metz, was now set over the upper province* 

To the prudent and judicious policy of the Archbishop of Cologne, it 
may be added, was due the maintenance of friendly relations with France, 
and it is no exaggeration to assert that to his support Luthair, on the 
death of Louis IV in 954, owed his peaceful and uncontested succession 
in that kingdom. 

By the year ftGO Otto's rule in Germany was firmly established. The 
Hungarians were defeated once and fur all; the Wends between the Elbe 
and the Oder were quelled; Immune and the Western Kingdom, thanks 
to Bruno, were at peace. The presence of envoys from foreign courts at his 
solemn assemblies testifies to the strength of hifi rule and to the extent of 
his fame. Romans and Greeks, Saracens and Russians visited tilts court, 
bringing him gifts of gold, silver and ivory, balm and precious ointments, 
and lions, camels, monkeys, anti ostriches, mil rinds hitherto unknown m 
Saxony. All nations of the Christian world* concludes Widukind, looked 
to the great king in their troubles. So in 959 ambassadors from the 
Russian (^uecn Ulgn, who was baptised in 957, came to Germany to beg 
Otto to send missionaries to their heathen country. A certain Liberiius 
was ordained bishop for the purpose but died before he could embark on 
his difficult enterprise; Adalbert from the monastery of St Maxi min at 
Treves was chosen in his place, but after a year's fruitless endeavour 
returned to his own country. 

So again* John XII, Pope and patrician of Rome, sought Otto's 
assistance against the oppression of Berengar and his son Adalbert. 

The project suited Otto's own policy* The conduct of the vassal king 
of Italy had already earned his displeasure; but unable to go in person 
he had sent Liudolf, who, since he had losL ids dukedom, was in need of 
employment. A brilliant and successful campaign {950-7i w r as, however, 
cut short by the death of its leader* Liudolf died of fever at Pam Win 
and the work was left unfinished. At the appeal of the Pope in 9o9, 
Otto prepfired to erms the Alp himself Anxious to secure the tliroue 
in his own line in the event of his death during the campaign, he caused 
his infant son Otto to be elected king at Worms and to be solemnly 
crowned and anointed in the royal chapel of Charles the Great at Aix- 
la-Chnpelle. Then leaving the boy in eliarge of Williaiin, Aivhlridmp of 
Mayence, he set out to deliver Italy from its enemies and to receive the 
imperial crown from the hands uf Pope John XII. 

Of the last twelve years of his life and reign, the Emperor spent 
aemredy more than two in Germany* The imperial title brought with 
it new responsibilities to bear, new' difficulties to overcome; the work of 
his later years was beyond the Alps, Nevertheless, it is unjust to lay to i 
his charge the neglect of Germany, a charge which can he supported 
against his grandson Otto IIL Otto the Great never lost interest, never 
disregarded the affairs df Ids original kingdom. At Houle one of his first 
considerations was the organisation of the Church on the eastern frontier 
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Spread of Christianity in thf North 


of Saxotiy, the carrying out of his cherished plan, the foundation of a 
metropolitan ice at Magdeburg. As early as 055 he had sent II tide mar. 
Abbot of Fulda, to Home to discuss this project with Fupe A ga pet us. 
The jealousy of the Ubhop of H&Jbenrtodt and of the Metropolitan of 
Mayer ire put every otatsdc in his path* But at last, on 12 February 06% 
he was able to make the final arrangements and obtained from Pope 
John XII a bull for the erection of an archbishopric at Magdeburg and a 
bishopric at Merseburg- It was not, however, until 96S that edect was 
given to it by the appointment of bishops. Adalbert, the first Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, waft a man of peculiar interest. He began life in 
the monastery of St Maxi min at Treves, for some years he was a notary 
in the chancery, in 961 he was sent as a bishop to preach the gospel in 
Russia. In 96fi he became Abbot of WeUsenburg in Alsace, and in 90S 
Archbishop of Magdeburg. He is also conjectured to be the author of 
the Continuation qf the Ckronkk of Regina of Prum\ and his varied life 
and profound experience make his work of the highest value for the history 
of Otto the Great. 

The Emperor relumed to Germany at the beginning of the year 966* 
After on absence of more than three years there was much work requiring 
his attention. The Wends* again assisted and roused by the turbulent 
Wichniarm, had given much trouble to Qttcfe vicegerents* Herman and 
Gcro, and the intermittent warfare was only brought to an end in 967 
when Wicb matin, then in alliance with the Redani* was defeats] and slain. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the many difficulties in the way, Christianitv and 
German infiueuce hail extended very rapidly. In a campaign in 963 
Gcto subdued the Luxations and received the submission and tribute of 
Meaco* Duke of the Poles* who was also engaged in war with the Wends. 
Bohemia was on term* of close friendship with Germany when under the 
younger Boleslav, who appeared in person at Otto* court in 973. He 
was zealous in the cause of Christianity and it wu% through the influence 
of his daughter Duhmvka that Mwco was baptised and missionary work 
was set on foot for the first time in Poland. About the same time Harold 
Bluetooth, King of Denmark* was baptised, and enjoined the Christian 
faith upon hh subjects 1 . The death of Gera, soon after his return from 
a pilgrimage to Rome in 965 s woe a set-hack to German expansion. Be 
was the real founder of the German dominion between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and his place was difficult to fill. It provided the occasion for 
the division of the conquered territory into the later system of marches 1 , 

] 'Hie conjecture new generally accepted U Giesebreclit^. KaGerxfit, j, 778, 

1 The date of Harold's convention U disputed. Waits, £Itinrirh T r. f p, 
bate* it us the ymt But the Inlet date accepted by Dumiriler, Otto tier 
p. SHU, teems to be more in areunknre with the evidence. Whfcldiid, ul tfS, who 
jiv« a detailed account of the cunvpraitjn ? and Adam of Bn?meu* n + 3, place the 
event after a «uccesiafal campaign by Otto b^ajiu* ihu Danes which must have taken 
place after the Emperor's return from Italy in 1055. 

J On Ggto 9 * death his march ra divided into three: (1) the Keith march under 
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The death of Archbishop Bruno in the same year deprived the Emperor 
of another of hi* most loyal and most valuable governors. In his ducal 
office he had no successor; the division of the duchy into the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Lorraine, carried out by Bruno in 95ft, rendered a 
duke or archduke over the whole superfluous. 

The years 966 to 972 were spent in Italy. Two events which bear 
upon German history may be recorded; first, the young king Otto II 
was crowned Emperor at the hands of the Pope John XIII on Christmas 
Day 967; and secondly t after a long series of negotiations* a Byzantine 
prin Cessna niece of John Tzinrisces named ThraphanOb was given in marriage 
to the young Emperor. 

At Christmas 912 Otto the Great was again in Germany. He was 
honoured by embassies to his court from distant hinds* even from the 
Saracens in Africa. His work, however, was completed, he had outlived his 
friends and associates* While he was absent in Italy* his son William and 
his mother Matilda had died (March 968): soon after his return he lost 
his trusted and loyal servant Herman. He himself did not survive much 
longer. He died at Memlebeu, the little town in the Harz Mountains 
which had also witnessed the death of his father, on 7 May 9T3, in his 
sixty-first year. HLs body was taken to ilagdeburg tmd buried in the 
cathedral he had built- 

The Saxon historian, Widukind, sum* up the achievements of his life 
ill the voice of [mpular opinion: u The people, saying many things in 
his praise, recalled to mind tliat he hod ruled his subjects with paternal 
piety> he had liberated them from, their enemies* had conquered with hi> 
arms the proud Avars, Saracens, Danes, and Slavs; he had brought Italy- 
under his yoke; he had destroyed the temples of his heathen neighbours 
and set up churches and priests in their placed AH this he had nccom- 
pliehed. If he had failed in his attempt to centralize the government of 
Germany, his failure was due to the inevitable progress tow ards feudalism 
and the too deeply rooted tribal traditions If in this direction his 
empire fell short of its model, the empire of Cliarles the Great, in an¬ 
other direction it was conspicuously in advance of it. His work* in the 
extension of Gorman influence and civilisation and in the progress of 
Christianity towards the north and east of his dominions, was of per¬ 
manent value, and stood as the Arm bonis of future expansion and future 
development 

one margrave, (2) the East march or Month of L*m±dtz under two mni^mvea* and 
[3] the 'nuirii^fiiii march j, loter the March of under three margrave 
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CHAPTER IK 

OTTO II AND OTTO HL 

The: stability of the Saxon dynasty is shewn in n marked degree by 
the way in which son succeeded father almost without question until the 
direct line breaks off for lack of an heir with Otto IIL Otto II, who was 
born towards the end of 0t>5, had been elected and twice crowned (at 
Aix-la-ChapdJe in May 361 and at Home on Christmas Day 9tfT) during 
hi* father*® life Li me. When Otto the Great died in 973, he was universally 
accepted as his successor. It was not that there was oo upposition t but the 
people of German v a* a whole were satisfied with the ruling family and. 
In casts of rebellion, were prepared to give their support to the hereditary 
sovereign. This fact is proved not only in the frequent Bavarian revolts 
in the reign of Otto II, but also and more remarkably in the attempt of 
the Duke of Bavaria to wrest the crown from its rightful possessor, 
the infant Otto IIL Otto the Red is described by the chronicler 
Thietmur as being possessed of fine physical powers; and though at 
first, through Jack of experience, lie shunned wbe counsel, chastened by 
troubles he set a rein upon himself and lived nobly for the rest of liis 
days, 

* During the first seven years of his reign his energies were directed 
towards Bavaria and Lorraine, Bavaria enjoyed a position of greater 
independence than any of the other duchies. Its traditions were more 
deeply rooted; the influence of the old ducal family was stronger. It 
had ties closely binding it with the other southern duchy, Swabia. 
Bure hard s Duke of Swabia, had died the year of Otto’s accession and 
the new king filled the vacancy by appointing Otto, the son of his half 
brother Litidolf, former Duke of Swabia, Duke BurehareTi widow, 
Hedwig, wm the daughter of Judith, the widow of Henry I of Bavaria, 
who was always anxious to advance Lhe interest* of her family, She and 
her son Henry, the ruling Duke of Bavaria, resented the favour shewn to 
Otto, son of Liudolf, and broke into open revolt. In the first struggles 
* we may see an arrangement of parties which remained unchanged 
throughout the reign* On the one side stand the son* of the children 
of Otto the Great by his bust marriage with Edith, both named Otto, 
the one just elected to the duchy i*f Swabia, the other shortly after 
appointed Duke of Carinthia; to this party the Emperor first turned 
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for support* The Bavarian family, Buko ITeiiry and his cousin Henry! 
son of Duke BerthoLd, were the lenders of the opposite faction. Later* 
it vi r os opeiilv favoured by the Empress Adelaide the qucen^uiother* who 
hod a somewhat natural aversion to the sons of her stepchildren* for it 
was these men who had headed the revolt against her husband in 955 
just after and largely in comwquenee of her marriage 1 . In the first rebel¬ 
lion in Bavaria Henry"* ambition seems to have aspired to the throne. 
It was the more jserinus as he was allied with Boleslav"* Bnkc of the 
Bohemians, and with Me^co* Duke of the Poles. The plot was however 
discovered in time; Henry and his chief adviser! Abraham, Bishop of 
Freising! were summoned under pain of the ban to appear before the 
Emperor and were imprisoned* Herny at Ingelheim* Bishop Abraham 
at Corvey; Judith, who wu also deeply involved in the conspiracy, 
entered a ooovettt at ftatisboTU 

It was not until the autumn of 975 that Otto was able to take the 
field against Boleslav of Bohemia to punish him for his short in the 
Bavarian revolt. In the interval he had been called away to deal with a 
dangerous incursion of the Danes under Harold Bluetooth who, having 
crossed the frontier wall, was ravaging the country beyond the Elbe. 
Otto hurriedly collected an army* marched against the invaders* and 
drove them back to the widL He could not pursue his success further 
for a formidable army of Norwegians under Jori Hakon blocked his way* 
But his object was achieved. Harold opened negotiations offering all his 
treasure; this Otto declined and withdrew to collect a larger army* hut 
when Harold offered not only treasure, but also a tribute and his son as 
a hostage, his terms were accepted. To strengthen the frontier Otto 
established a new fortress on the east coast of Schleswig, 

Before two years had elapsed,, Henry* who well merited his name 
« the Wrangler^ had escaped from his imprisonment at Ingelheim and 
again broke into revolt. Two brothers Ik?rthold and Liutpold* of 'Hie 
house of Bu ben berg, hurriedly mustered the local levies and held him 
in check until! at the approach of Otto himself, the rebellious duke fled 
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to Bohemia. At an assembly of princes held at ILatisbou in July 976 
Henry wu deprived of hi* duchy, which was granted to Otto pf Swabia. 
For the first time the two duchies were muted under one ruler; hut the 
Bavaria granted to Duke Otto was not tile same Bavaria as Duke Henry 
hod formerly held. Severn! important changes diminished it in extent 
and in power- first, Curitithia with the March of Verona was completely 
severed and formed into a separate duchy which was conferred on Henry , 
called the younger, huh of the old Duke Bert hold of Bavaria; secondly, 
the two brothers, Ikrthold and Liutpolri, were rewarded for their fidelity 
to the imperial cause. Berthuld was made more independent, the 
Nordgau of Bavaria being formed into a new margravate on the Bohe¬ 
mian frontier, while Liotpold wa? established on a firmer footing on the 
East March, which we now know' ais Austria, where his descendants 
flourished first m margraves and later as dukes down to the thirteenth 
century. Certain ecclesiastical changes were made at the .same time. 
The Church in Bavaria was Freed from the cunt ml of the duke and 
became directly dependent on the king; large- grants were made to the 
bishops of Stdiburg and Pas--.au ; and the bishopric of Prague, founded 
the previous year, was attached to the province of Mnvence, thus freeing 
the ecclesiastical centre in Bohemia From any Bavarian influence. 

Boleslav of Bohemia liad been a priori pal accessory to the Bavarian 
revolt*; the campaign of 975 had been without mult, so in 977 Otto 
again took Use held against him. Though he himself was successful, 
hb nephew, Duke Otto, in command of an army of Bavarian. 1 *, met 
with a disaster. One evening his men were peace fully bathing in the 
river near Piben, when they were surprised by a body of Bohemians 
who slew many of them and captured much booty. Eventually , how¬ 
ever, Boleslav wo* brought to submission and did homage to the 
Emperor at Magdeburg (Easter 978), A year later a successful cam¬ 
paign compelled Mesco, Duke of the Poles, to submit to the imperial 
authority. But while the Emperor was engaged in the punitive expedi¬ 
tion in Bohemia, a fresh conspiracy of an alarming nature was set on 
foot in Bavaria. Henry of Corinth ia, and Henry, Bishop of Augsburg, 
allied themselves with Henry, the deposed Duke of Bavaria. Even the 
Church wavered in its loyalty. Nevertheless* in the 44 War of the Three 
Henries"" a* it was called, Otto was entirely successful. Accompanied 
by Duke Otto he advanced against the rebels, whom he found in 
possession of Pasoan, By means of a bridge of boats he closely invested 
the town and soon brought it to surrender (September 977). At the Easter 
Court f&TK) held at Magdeburg judgment was given against the 
conspirators. The two dukes were sentenced to banishment, urn! Henry 
of Carinthia also suffered the loss of his recently acquired duchy, which 
wax conferred upon Otto the son of Conrad of Lorraine. The Bishop 
of Augsburg was delivered over to the custody af the Abbot of Wertkn 
where he remained till, on the intervention of Duke Otto and the clergy 
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of Ills diocese, he was granted his liberty (.July}. The repeated rebel lions 
in Bavaria occasioned a marked change in the character of the duchy. 

Its traditions, its independent position,, its rilling family wtm crushed. 
Henceforth Bavaria like the other duchies takes its place in tile national 
system of Otto the Great, It was aLn in consequence of the new 
Appointments in Bavaria and of the elevation of the two Ottos to the 
ducal dignity that the Empress Adelaide who had, in the first years of 
the reign, exercised considerable influence over her son* now withdrew 
from court to her native Burgundy. Her place of influence in Otto's 
council was afterwards taken b_v the Empress Theophimo. 

Lorraine had from the loginning of the reign been a source of 
trouble to Otto. The lower province* after the death of Duke Godfrey 
in Italy, had fallen under the direct government of the king. In January 
974 Roginar and fjunbert (Lantbcrt), the sons of the banished Count 
Heginar of Li Hinault, had attempted to regain their fathers possession* 
and fortified Boussit on the river Huiue. Otto advanced into Lorraine, 
burnt the stronghold* and captured the garrison; hut he allowed the 
brothers to escape. Two years later they reappeared in alliance with 
Charles, the brother of Lotlmir., King of France, and Otto, son of the 
Count of VernULUdois, The revolt was, however, suppressed by Godfrey* 
whom the Emperor had set over the county of Hiin&alt. The next 
year the troublesome sons of Begin nr were reinstated in their paternal 
inheritance of Haiuault, and their ally in the recent rebellion, Charles, 
the brother of tlie King of France, was invested with the duchy of 
Lower Lorraine. 

Charles, however, entertained no fraternal feelings for his brother! 
indeed, Otto's object in granting him the duchy seems to have been 
a fit-sire to gain an ally in the all loo probable event of his coming 
to blows w ith the King of France. This appointment, therefore, together 
with the alight shewn to the Empress Adelaide, whose daughter Emma 
by her first marriage with Lothar of Italy was now Queen of France, 
provided ample pretext for LotItnir to try to regain Lorraine for the 
West Frankish crown. So long as a Caroling occupied the Western 
throne, there w a party in Lorraine ready to transfer their allegi¬ 
ance to him. With <o laige on army that 14 their erect spears ap¬ 
peared more like a grove of trees than arms,* Lothair marched against 
At s-la-Chapellci When new* of the French advance was brought to 
Otto he refused to believe it possible Convinced of the truth only 
when the enemy were at the very gates of the towm, he and hi* wife were 
compelled to make a hasty retreat to Cologne, leaving the nld Carolingian 
capital in the hands of the enemy. Lotlmir sacked the palace and 
reversed the position of the brazen eagle set u[i on its summit by Charles * 
the Great 1 . He then returned to his own dominions- Otto did not 

1 Accenting tn Richer in, 71, the eagle was s*t up by Chari** the Ureal facing 
the Wit, signifying that the Emperor %■* ]on! of the Wert Franks m well as the 


era, ix. 
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permit this extraordinary piece of audacity to remain long impuniabed. 
With a large army he crossed the frontier In October* while the French 
king retreated before him to Etampes. Otto sacked the toy a 1 manor of 
Attsgny* passed unchecked through Rheims and Soi*sons, plundered the 
palace of Compiegtie and eventually appeared on the heights of Mont¬ 
martre above Paris, Rut as a fresh army was mustering to resist him* 
he contented himself with ravaging the country' round and then withdrew 
to Germany* The French army harassed the rear of the retreating 
army and even fought a slight engagement on the hanks of the Aisne. 
In the next year Lot hair involved himself in a local dispute in Flanders* 
but finally sought an inten.dew with the Emperor at Margot cm the 
Chiers ( 930 ), where he agreed to abandon all claim to Lorraine. 

During the first seven years of his reign Otto had been fairly successful. 
He had settled the troubles with which he was confronted. in Bavaria at 
the outset of hist reign i he had maintained his position in Lorraine in 
the face of repeated rebellions and attempts of Lothair to recover it for 
the West Frankish crow n ; he had subdued the Danes, the Bohemians, 
and the Poles. Under his rule the work of conversion of the heathen 
races on the eastern frontier made rapid progress. Bishoprics were 
established fnr Bohemia at Prague, for Moravia at Olmutz and for 
Denmark at Odense on the island of Fyn. Even the Hungarians, in 
spite of intermittent warfare in which Liutpold succeeded in extending 
the East March as far as the Wienerwald* were inclined to be on better 
terms with Germany and permitted Bishop Pilgrim of Passat) to pursue 
his missionary labours among the heathen Magyars, 

The affairs of Germany were at hist fruflicicntly settled to justify the 
Emperor*?* absence in Italy. In November 930 he crossed the Alps 
accompanied by his wife, his infant son (Otto III was born in July 980}* 
and his nephew Otto of Swabia. 

The disastrous end of Ottos Italian campaign of 980-983 1 led to 
revolts all along the German frontier, accompanied by a heathen 
reaction. Duke Bernard nf Saxony on his way to the diet of Verona 
(983) was summoned hack by the news that Svein who had deposed his 
father* Harold Bluetooth, had overrun the Danish March. The Lsisn- 
tiaiibi broke into rebellion, destroyed the churches of Havel berg nrad 
Brandenburg and pot many Christians to the sword. Hamburg was 
plundered and burnt by the Obo tribes, Zeite by an army of Bohemians, 
The faith of Christ and St Peter, says Th let mar* was forsaken for 
the worship of demons. A combined movement of the Saxon princes 

East Fmtk*, and Kiisjr bLh&ir turned it to the &. K. mdicAlinff that the H r «st Pmnkitli 
king wms lard over Germany. But Thietnw in. H says (he apposite, L,; Il wo* the 
cum™ of nil who posae?*ttl this place to turn it (the eagle) towards their country"; 
ihmt k, if it pointed ea,*t it Indicated that the German Rinfs wms lord flf Aii-k- 
ChipeUi' 

1 Pitff supra, pp. LftS-jVh 
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under the Margrave Dietrich! the Archbishop of Magdeburg and the 
Bishop of Hdhcraladt succeeded in checking the advance in a battle 
fought at Belkesheitn* just west of die Elbe, but they failed to re¬ 
establish German influence or Christianity among the heathen tribes. 

The work of Otto the Great, carried on so successfully in the earlier 
years of his soils reign, received a blow from which it did not recover 
for more than a century* 

It only remains to notice the complete reversal of German policy 
which is marked by the diet held at Verona in June 983. The death of 
Otto, Duke of Hwnbia and Bavaria, at Lucca on his way liack to Gena any 
necessitated a new Arrangement for the southern duchies. His death, 

combined with the disasters in Germanv and Italy, involved the ruin of 

■*■ ■ 

the party represented by the descendants of Otto the Great's first 
marriage the two Duke and the ascendancy of what we may call 

the Adelaide party. The Emperor was not strong enough to stand 
against the powerful influences of his- mother. Not only did he make 
her regent in Italy, but further he deposed Otto of Carintbiii from hi,-* 
duchy which, reunited with Bavaria, he gave to Henry the Younger* 

The unfortunate Otto was therefore kept from his duchy through no 
fault of his own, until Otto III, taking at]vantage of another vacancy in 
99o, reinstated him in hi* former dignity, Swabia was granted to 
Conrad of the Franconian family* At the same diet the infant *on of 
the Emperor w™ chosen m the successor to the throne. 

Misfortune and the Italian climate combined to ruin the Emperor 1 * 
health. After a short illness he died at Home on 7 December 933 in 
his twenty eighth year and was buried in the church of St Peter* 

Otto II l, then three years old, was being crowned at the Christmas 
festival at AiK-la-Chapelle when news arrived of his father's death at 
Rome. The quest inn of the regency at once arose, [t would, according 
to German practice* fall to Henry tin* Wrangler, the deposed and im- 
prismied Duke of Bavaria, but Byzantine custom favoured the Empress 
Mother and it was not likely that Thcopbano would allow her claim to 
be lightly passed over, Henry* who was immediately set at liberty by 
the Bishop of Utrecht, took prompt action. Moreover, it soon became 
evident ilutt he was aiming not at the regency but at the crown. He 
hurried to Cologne and before his opponents had time to consider the 
situation, he had taken the young Otto out of the hands uf Archbishop 
Willigi* of ASayence. Though he won the support of the powerful 
Archbishops of Cologne, Treves* and Magdeburg and the Bishop of Metz, 
yet a strong party in Lorraine collected to withstand him- Use Strength 
of this party lay in the influential family of Godfrey, the Count of * 
ILiinault and Verdun, Hi* son Adalbert) was Bishop of Verdun, his 
brother, also Adalbcrn, waa Archbishop of RhcioM* With the arch* 
bishop worked the most remarkable man of the tenth century, Gerbert 
of Aurillae, In 083 Otto II had made him abbot of the Lombard 
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monastery of Bobbin, but disgusted at the lack of discipline of the 
monks, he had just returned to resume his former work of Scholastic**# 
at the cathedral school of Rheims. From his correspondence for these 
yeans we can gather how indefatigable he laboured in the interests of 
the young Otto* 

The situation was rendered more complex by the unexpected appear¬ 
ance of Lothair ns a candidate for the regency* Perhaps his real motive 
was to induce Henry to give up Lorraine in return for the abandon¬ 
ment of bis claim, whiehj being upheld by the I^itharingian aristocracy* 
by his brother Charles, and by Hugh Capet* was sufficiently formidable 
to cause alumSoon he actually made this proposal to Henry and 
entered into a secret compact with him, by which he agreed to support 
the duke*# claim to the throne in return for the duchy. The Lothario- 
gian nobles* alienated by the altered dreumstunc^,* at one® prepared to 
resist Lothair's attempt to occupy the duchy. Verdun fell before the 
French attack (March 384) and Godfrey, who bravely defended it, w r as 
captured. The .stout resistance of Godfrey's sons. He rnum and Ada!hero, 
prevented Lothair from making further progress, and the hostility of 
Hugh Capet made it necessary for him to turn his attention to his own 
kingdom. With the departure of the King of France* the centre of 
action shifted to the east. In Saxony HenryV efforts met with no 
success. Though he had himself proclaimed king fay his supporters at 
the Easter festival at Quedlinburg* where he received oaths of fealty from 
the princes of the Bohemians, Poles and Obotrites* he was formal I y 
renounced by an assembly of Saxon princes* Loyal to the representative 
of the Saxon dynasty, they even prepared to resist the usurper with arms. 
Failing to reconcile them, though succeeding in staving off uwar by a 
truce* Henry withdrew to his old duchy of Bavaria* where he found 
hk r 3self firmly withstood by his cousin Henry the Younger. 

Lothair had mode no headway in Lormine. The loyalty of the 
Saxons and the energy of Conrad of Swabia anti Will5gin of Mayence* 
the leaders of Otto's party, prevented Homy’ from gaining ground hi the 
other duchies: he was in no position to attempt to win the crown by 
force of arm*. Driven by pressure of circumstances be submitted his 
claim to a diet of German prints. The assembly which met at BimJadt 
near Worms decided unanimously in favour of the young Otto. Henrv 
engaged to deliver the boy to the care of his mother and grandmother 
at a diet to be held at Ilara (perhaps Rohr, near Meiningeu) on <£9 June, 
In the interval Henry, supported by Holes lav, prim® of the Bohemian*, 
tried his fortunes in Thuringia but with similar lack of success. At 
the diet of Ram, on the guarantee that he would be compensated 
with Bavaria, Henry handed over the young king to the charge of 
Theophaoo and Adelaide, who had been summoned from Italy. Henry 
the Younger made some show of resistance at being ousted from his 
duchy of Bavaria, but a final pacification took place airly in the year 
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9H5 at Frankfort, Henry was re-established in Bavaria and his cousin 
w&s forced to content himself with Carinthia and the March of Verona, 
now again formed into n separate duchy + At first Theophnno and 
Adelaide acted as joint regents, but the influence of the former soon 
became predominant In the administration of the kingdom she was 
assisted by WilligL, Archbishop of Mtjence, who took charge of affairs 
in Germany during her Absence in Italy in 989, The minority fell at a 
critical time. The death of King lethalr of France in 986, followed a 
year later hy the death of his son* Louis V, without an heir, plunged 
France into a civil war* during which the opposing parties of Hugh 
Capet and Charley of Lower Lorraine, the representative of the Caro- 
lingian house, each sought to win the help of the regents of Germany, 
Theophojio succeeded in maintaining a neutnd attitude ‘ but the dynastic 
question was no sooner settled in favour of Hugh, than another hut 
dispute broke out ah the result of the decision of the .synod held at the 
monastery of St Basle de V-erzy near Rheiziis (June 991}. The Arch¬ 
bishop Arnnlf of Rheims* the natural son of l^othair, was deposed from 
hijs see and Gerbert was appointed in his place, Germany was again 
called upon to play a part in the affairs of France. A synod of German 
bishops held at Ingelhtini in 994 declared against the decisions of 
St Basle, The controversy dragged on until 998, when Otto solved 
the problem by making Gerbert Archbishop of Ravenna, thus leaving 
Khelms in undisputed possession of Amulf. 

Still more serious was the general state of unrest on the Eastern 
frontier. During the years 985-987 there was continual high ting against 
the Wen As and Bohemians. With the help of Mesco, Duke of the 
l J oles. Meissen was recovered for the Margrave Eckhnrd. When in 990 
a war broke out between the Foies and Bohemians Tbeaphonn supported 
Mestso while Boleslav was allied with the Lusatuuvs. The Bohemia-;*^ 
fearing to engage with the Germans, treated for peace. The Savona 
acted as mediators but barely escaped destruction through the treachery 
of the barbarians* It was Boleslav, and not their ally Mesco p who 
enabled the Saxon army to c&capc in safety to Magdeburg, On 15 June 
991 Thepptiouo died. Adelaide, who now returned from Italy and 
undertook the regency* h=ut neither the energy nor the state-manlike 
qualities of the younger Empress, and the weakness of he r rule soon 
became apparent in the frontier warfare, Brandenburg m 991 became 
the centre of operations The young king captured it with the help of 
Mesco, but no sooner wax his back turned than it was reconquered for 
the Lunations by a Saxon named Kiso r Otto renewed Lite attack in the 
following year with the help of Henry of Bavaria and Bolen lav of * 

Bohemia; Boleslav, who had succeeded his father Mesco as prince of the 
Poles, being threatened with a wilt with the Killians, was unable to 
accompany the king in person hut sent troops to his assistance. But not 
till the spring of 99*5 wits the fortress recovered, and then not by the 
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ineffectual efforts of his motley army, but by the same means a* it was. 
lost, the treachery of Kiso. His faithless conduct brought uu an attack 
of the I,uha tiAits; they fell upon and scattered an army sent to Kiso's 
support under the Margrave Eekharel of Meissen. However, when the 
king took the field himself they were quickly dispersed. A brief notice 
of the Qucdlin burg annalist informs us of a general rising of the Wends: 
** AH the Slavs except the Sorbs revolted from the Saxons' 1 (994). 
After a short campaign in the following year Otto seems to have 
patched up some kind of a truce, and restored order sufficient to permit 
him to leave Germany, and fulfil his cherished wish of visiting Italy. 

Unfortunately the disturlwnce* were not confined to the eastern 
frontier. In 991 the Northmen, taking advantage of the internal 
weakness of Germany, renewed their piratical descents on the Frisian 
coast. In 994 they actually sailed up the river Elbe and carried their 
devastations into Saxony. In an engagement fought at S tude u small 
hand of Saxons was defeated and their leaders were captured. While 
the Saxon chiefs lay bound hand and foot on tlie ship, the Northmen 
ravaged the country at will. Of the captives, some were ransomed, the 
Margrave Siegfried effected his escape by making his captures intoxi¬ 
cated, the remainder, after shameful mutilation, were cast, more dead 
than alive, upon the shore. The pirate-, renewed their inroads in the 
next year, but tlie defensive measures taken by Hi shop Bern ward of 
riildesheim successfully checked their aggressions. 

Our brief summary of the events of the frontier campaigns illustrates 
the difficulties of the situation in Germany ; it -.hews how fatal mid how 
Listing had been the effects of Otto Il's Italian policy, how- unwise the 
high imperial aims of Otto HI. Fortunately for the regents the southern 
duchies bwl given no trouble since the iwiflled attempt of Henry the 
Wrangler to obtain the crown for himself. Chaises however hod token 
place in their administration. On the death of Henry the Younger in 
9ii9 l ariuthin and the Man'll of Verona had bevu re-attached to the 
duchy of Bavaria. But when Henry the Wrangler died in 990, they did 
not pass with Bavaria to his son Henry, afterwards the Emperor Ilenly H, 
hut were restored to Otto, the son of Conrad tlie Hid". 

Otto* first object was to visit Italy, He lull taken the government 
into his own binds in 994 when he was fourteen years of age, but ow ing 
to the unsettled state of G emu my it was not until 996 Unit he was able 
to achieve his purpose. It was after his return from his first expedition 
across the Alp that he began to develop that ambitious and somewhat 
fantastic policy, for which primp lie lias been too severely censured. It 
must be remembered that from ids earliest boyhood he bid, «nue under 
the influence of foreigners. The blame must rest equally on idl those 
who had charge of bis education. His mother, the Empress Theophano, 
and his tutor John, Abbot of the i nouns ten of Nouautulu, a L'nhibibm by 
1 According to Mime aut horities lHti> was not restored to hi* duchy till HX)J. 
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birth f had taught Kirn Uitin and Greek, taught him to despise “ Saxon 
rusticity n and to prefer 41 our Greek subtility 1 .* 1 They had also made 
him fiunilkr with the elaborate ceremonial of the By/an tine court. His 
intimacy with Gcrbert, when he was still at an impressionable age, had 
moulded him into the ideal* of the Roman Empire. 

He was now m 9fNi Holy Roman Emperor, and the title had for 
him a greater meaning than for his predecessors. The legend on one 
of his seals, *renovatfo imperii Romanommr shews clearly that he 
realised that he was making a change in the imperial position. The 
change is most apparent in the ordering of the institution where the 
business of the Empire wm transacted, the imperial chancery, Otto the 
Great had not revived the system which had prevailed under the Caro- 
lingian* of treating Italy aa a pirt of the Empire under the same 
administrative machinery. He had established a separate chancery for 
Italy. Germany and Italy were to be two distinct governments under one 
ruler. When a vacancy occurred in 394 in the chancel 3 unship of Italy, 
Otto had appointed his chaplain HcriberL On the death of the German 
chancellor, Hiidibnld of Worms, in 998, Heribert was placed at the 
head of the Genuan chancery also. Otto had departed from the system 
established by hh grandfather and* working on a definite plan, he returned 
to the Carolingmn tradition of a combined chancery for the whole 
Empire. The two titular head*, the arch-chancellors of Germany mid 
Italy, renininod, but their ofihres were sinecures t the business of the 
Empire was done by a single chancellor in a single chancery - Equally 
significant is Otto's choice of counsellors, fie completely emancipated 
himself from the centred of those men who had conducted the ful ministra¬ 
tion during his minority. Willigis of May dice, llilciihaltl of Wo™, 
were replaced by an entirely new body of men. With the exception 
of tlie chimed I nr Ilmbert, who was appointed Archbishop of Cologne 
in 999, the men who exercised the most influence at court were foreigners. 
Gerbert of Anriiloc, Marquess Hugh of Tuscany, Peter, Bishop of Como, 
the arch-chancel lor of Italy, form the Emperor's intimate circle of 
advisers. 

The reverential, though perhaps over inquisitive, visit «f the Emperor 
to the tomb of Charles the Great at Aix-ln-Chapclfe in the year 1000 is 
symbolic of his attitude and policy. The famous story of Uie opening of 
the tomb is recorded by the chronicler of the monastery of Novalcsa in 
Lombardy, who, though writing more than half a century later, gives 
his information on the authority of Ottu, Count of Lomello, who i* said 
to have been present on the occiL*ion + “ We entered in,* he said, “unto 
Charles. lie was not lying down, as i* the manner with the bodily of m 
other deoil men, but sat on a certain chair as though he lived. He was 
crowned with a golden crown* and held a sceptre in his hands, the name 
lie mg covered with glove*, through which the nail* hiui grown and 
1 ticrbvrt. (pJ l Julie a HaVgt), no. E f-iCF. 
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pierced. And Above him was a tabernacle compact of brass and marble 
exceedingly; Now when we were come in unto the tomb, we brake and 
made straightway an opening in it And when we entered into it we 
perceived a vehement savour. So we did worship forthwith to him with 
bended thighs and knees; and straight wav Otto the Emperor clad him 
with white raiment, and pared his nails, and made good all that was 
lacking about him T But none of Ms members had corrupted and fallen 
away, except a little piece of the end of his nose, which he caused at 
once to be restored with gold ; and he took from his mouth one tooth, 
and built the tabernacle again and departed 1 ," 

Hie Emperor's genuine aim was to unite the interests of Germany md 
Italy, The appointments of his cousin Bruno (Gregory V) in99Gand of 
Gerbert (Silvester II) in 999 to the papal chair were intended to advance 
this end. But this policy in reality amounted to a neglect of Germany, 
Since 996 he had spent only a few months on German soil. It h not 
surprising, therefore, that he was regarded with distrust. The older 
generation nf German prelates had their grievance; they disliked his 
close connexion with the Papacy, they had been ousted from their 
farmer influential positions by foreigners and they resented it Otto's 
premature death alone prevented an qpn outbreak in Germany* He 
himself realised that he liad set hb ambitions too high, that he had 
sacrificed Germany without gaining any material compensation. u Are 
yon nut my Romms?” he is reported to have said in bitter reproach. 
" For you I have left my country and my kindred. For love of vou I 
have alrandoited my Saxons, and all the Germans, my own blood, have 
adopted you as sons, I have preferred you to all* Fur your sake I 
have brought upon myself the envy and hatred of all. And now 
you have cast out your father* You have encompassed my servants 
wth a cruel death, you have closed your gates, against me. " These 
are the words of Jt disappointed man. He died in his twenty-second 
yenr at Paterno on 24 January 3002 from an attack of the small¬ 
pox* It was his wish that he should !je buried in the CaroHugian 
capital. After lighting a way through lhe lines of the hostile Roman*, 
his followers succeeded in bringing his body safely to AiE-la-Chapdle, 
wliere it was buried in the centre of the choir of the church of St Marv* 

1 C&ranimQ AbcN/fefen** in. 32: tb* truth of this narrative has been miirh 
controverted, Thr srrnnlkr details may have been invented, but the centra! 
are probably hklnrictil and are in part supported Uy Tbietinar [Cirosfccott tv. -tf] r 
See nJi article hy Profittwr Grauert, Shtmtrhe* Juk*hu£h f xrv. '¥\2 f. At the same 
time it ninft be admitted that the chronicler of although truthful, had 

the inborn gift of romance* 
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CHAPTER X. 

f 

THE EMPEROR HENRY II. 

Wins Otto m, still a youth, expired at Fatcmo in January 1002, it 
seemed as if the life work of his grandfather Otto the Great had been com¬ 
pletely undone. Animosity pursued the Emperor even after death; for 
on.lv bv hard fighting could his frSends succeed in transporting his remains 
through the plai n of X jombaidy for in lament in Germany, The Fa te there¬ 
fore, alike of the Weston Empire and of the German kingdom upon which 
ft was based, depended far more than usual upon the qualities of the man 
who might be odled to occupy the vacant throne. 

To this grave crisis there was added the misfortune of a disputed 
succession, Otto Ill, the lost descendant in the male line of Otto the 
Great, had died munurmd; nor w as there any one person naturally des¬ 
tined to succeed him. Descent and election were the two factor* by which 
accession to the throne wm legally determined; but the relative influence 
of these varied according to circumstances, On the present occasion it 
was election, in practice confined to the magnates, which was bound to 
be preponderant. For though a candidate was forthcoming from the 
royal house, he was met at once by powerful opponents. And his claim 
in itself was not indisputable* The true representative of the Ottos tfas 
the son of the late Emperor’s only wedded sister Matilda, wife of Ezo, 
son of Herman,, Count Palatine in Lorraine. But this heir was a child, 
and whs the offspring of a marriage which had been deemed unequal. 
Matilda's -non therefore was now passed over in silence. There were also 
two men who could assert some right to be accepted as head of the 
Liudolfing house. The one was Otto, Duke of Carinthia,grandson (through 
hb mother Liutgard) of Otto the Great, and son of the famous Conrad, 
once Duke of Lorraine, who had fallen gloriously at the Lechfeld. To his 
great position Otto added the personal qualities of dignity and upright¬ 
ness. He must have been at this time at lead fifty years of age, The other 
was a far younger man, Henry, Duke of Bavaria son of Duke Henry “the 
Wrangler,^ and grandson of that earlier Henry, the younger brother of 1 
Otto the Great, who was the first of his family to rule in Bn^aria. F 1 he 
present duke therefore was the actual representative In the male iine of 
King Henry +l the Fowler,** the firet of the Saxon king*. As it happened, 
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Rival candidates 


iso rivalry arose bstwcen the two liinsuien. For whci) Hofirv Expressed 
his readiness to ucccpt Otto as king, the latter declined to come forward 
and. acknowledging Henry to be the fitter man, urged hint to secure 
election for himself 

But election also was legally necessaiy; and the magnates were not 
1 '^P^ed to let slip the present opportunity of choosing a king at their own 
pleasure. When therefore the funeral train of the late Emperor readied 
Augsburg on its way to Ail, Henry, anxious to assert his claim, hirst 
took forcible possession of the imperial insignia, and then sought by 
profuse promises to win over the attendant magnates for the support 0 ‘f 
liis cause, but he met with little success. 

Already indeed a formidable rival hod appeared. The chief men of 
Saxony had met at Frohse, and there the Margrave Eckhanf of Meissen 
had revealed In* purpose of gaining the throne. He was the foremost 
warn or .if his time; he had fought with distinction against the Saracens 
in Italy, and at Rome in 90S it was he who hud brought about the sur¬ 
render of the castle of Sant’ Angelo and the death of its defender 
CrracenhiM. As Margrave of Meissen he had repelled the Wends, reduced 
Bohemia to vassalage, and restrained the Polish duke Boleslav f mil , 
assailing the kingdom. Though not of royal descent, he was sprung of 
an ancient Thuringian stock, and was connected with the BUI tings, °the 
new ducal house of Saxony, But a powerful enemy, the Margrave Lhithar 
of the North Mark, now set himself to frustrate Eckhaitfs ambitious 
dfMgn. Having secured a sworn promise from most of the Saxon mag¬ 
nates to take no part in electing a king until a further conference, I.iuthar 
secretly visited the Duke of Bavaria, upon whom he limed the nets*dtv 

, T^T^y tfl re P rescnt hh *“*«**» the postponed meeting. 

And s.i skilfully did Henry's emissary, by means of Lavish promises, work 

"JJ™ ***™ ,,[ ’ blc * when they met at WeHa, that he won from them n 
mmnimoiis recognition of Henry’s hereditary right to the throne mid a 
solemnpledge of service. EcklnmJ's haughty abstention from the meeting 
bid mined his cftnw* h 

By this time a third competitor for the crown was In the field. This 
ana Herman II, Doke of Swabia. Timorous and retiring by nature Her 

T" 1 ^ the ,,f otheR - After the obseu tries 

Of Otto III had been performed at Aix on 5 April, most of the magnates 
there present had express their disinclination to accept Henrv of Bavaria 
as his successor. I n the Duke of Swabia t hev saw « candidate more to their 
liking; and certainly Herman's descent from „ great Franconian house 
one member of which had formerly occupied the threw. Bid his position 
as ruler of one of the chief race* of Germany were plausible reasons for 
Ids elevation. In reality it was his very gentleness of character that 
recommended him to his propmsera, who might hope- to find j n him a 
king to be obeyed nr nut as they pleased. 

Through the Duke of Swabia Eckhird hoped to revenge himself upua 
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Henry, But on his wi iy to Duisburg, where Herman then was, he received 
an iiithuatiou that he would not lie admitted to the counsels of the 
Swnbjan party. Return mg homewards after this second rebuff, he was 
waylaid at Polilde on the night of 30 April by four brothers who cherished 
a private grudge against hi inland was slain. 

Thin tragic event removed a dangerous enemy from Henry V path, hut 
the contention with Duke Herman proved long and bitter. Henry could 
count upon the magnates of Bavaria, of East Franconia, and of Saxony* 
while Henimn had the support only of those uf Swabia and of West 
Franconia. The Swabian faction * however, was resolute, and the Ijjr- 
rainers were still doubt fuL Archbishop WUligis of May cnee, the mainstay 
of the last tw o Emperors* now stood for the principle of legitimate suc¬ 
cession. At the begraoing of June, Henry, with his Bavarian and 
Franconian adherents, approached the Rhine at Worms, evaded Herman, 
and entered Mayencev There his election followed; mid on 7 June that 
act wus ratified by his solemn unction and coronation. 

This success decided the wavering Dietrich, Duke of Upper Lorraine. 
But the election httd been carried through in haste by a few partisans of 
the new king; and not only did the Duke of Swabia and his friends remain 
defiant, but the nobles of Lower Lorraine still held aloof, while those of 
Saxony took umbrage at their total exclusion from the proceedings at 
Mayen CO, To force Herman to MibmissioEi Henry turned southwards and 
Began to ravage Swabia, But the duke retaliated by assaulting and 
sacking his own city of Strasbourg, whose bishop had declared fur hi* 
rival* and refuel to be drawn into a derision by battle. Bj tilled in the 
South, Henry proceeded to make aim- of the rest of the kingdom* la 
Thuringia, in July, he received full acknowledgment from Count William 
of Weimar and the other chief men* and grate fully abolished the ancient 
tribute of swine, due from the Thuringian* to the crown. But from 
Saxon magnates Henry obtained a leas ertay recognition, There had 
assembled to meet him at Merseburg an 23 duly a great cnmpiny of the 
bishops and counts of Saxony* at whose head stood the Archbishop* of 
Bremen and Magdeburg with their Duke Bomard and the Margraves 
Liuthnr and Geru. Duke Boleslav of Poland also, fresh from an attack on 
the mark of Meissen made after the death of Ivcklmrd* presumed to appear 
among them. Thee men, though they received the new king w ith defer¬ 
ence. were not prepared to offer him an unconditional allegiance. They 
stood upon their separate rights* and t he next day, before any homage was 
paid, Bernard cause forward in their name and in that of the Saxon pc^plt 
to assert their peculiar claims, and to demand of Henry how far lie w ould 
pledge himself to respect them* Henry replied by extolling the steadfast 
loyalty of the Saxons to their kings; it was only with their approval that 
lie iiow L ensue among them as king; and so far from infringing their law 
lie would be careful to observe it at all [Klinla, and would do bis utmost 
to fulfil their reasonable wishe*. T l*he speech satisfied the magnate*; and 
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Duke Bernard taking the sacred lance in his hands, delivered it to the 
king: their homage and oath of fealty then followed. From Merseburg 
Henry hastened to Lower Lorraine, In the course of his journey he wtts 
joined by Ins w ifeKunigunda, whom he saw crowned queen at Paderbom 
on 10 August by Archbishop Willigis, A fierce conflict, which broke out 
between the king's Bavarian followers and t|ie Saxon inhabitants of the 
city T mamed the rejoicings. In Lower Lorraine Henry found no ready 
acceptance. Two bishops only received him; others hesitated to join 
them; and Archbishop Heribert of Cologne* indulging a personal grudge, 
purposely held aloof At length the prelates concurred in choosing Henry 
to be king, and after tendering him their oath of fealty, accompanied 
him to Ais* ! here, on S September, the remaining Lorraincr magnates 
joined in placing Henry on the coronation chair of hi* predecessors* and 
in paying him homage. Nothing therefore was now wanting but the 
submission of the Duke of Swabia* Herman, however, finding himself now 
so far outmatched, was already prepared to yield. Through mediators he 
liesought the king's grace for himself and his adherents; and then on 
1 October appeared in person More Henry at BrudmaL On swearing 
allegiance, Herman wtxs suffered to retain both his duchy and his ftefs, 
hut was required to make good the damage he had caused to the city 
of Strasbourg. 

Henry a title to reign, thus acknowledged in Germany, wm also 
accepted by peoples outside* The Venetians renewed with Henry the 
treaty of friendship concluded with Otto IL In the vassal state of 
Bohemia a revolution hod lately set up n new ruler who a I once sought 
formal investiture at the handsW Henry; Lastly, from Italy, there came 
letters and envoys of the imperialist party, urging Henry to intervene in 
rebellious Lean hardy* 

Henry of Bavaria, the fifth of his house to occupy the German throne, 
is known in history as Henry II, botli as King and Emperor, He wua 
bom on 0 May 978i and hail therefore lately completed his twenty-ninth 
year when he was crowned at Mnyeiice in June 1008. His early life had 
been moulded by adversity. By the rebellion of his Father, Duke Henry 
“the Wrangler” he had been deprived of his home; and after some time 
spent under the care of Abraham, Hishup of Freising, ho had been sent, still 
a child, to lie brought up at Hildesheim. There he received hh first 
grounding in an education which made him in all ways a cultivated man 
well learned both in Holy Scripture and in ecclesiastical lore. He be-* 
came acquainted at the same time with the methods of church govern¬ 
ment, as he was meant for the clerical career; but his father s restoration 
in 98S brought him back to Bavaria Further training under Bishop 
Wolfgang of Katisbon helped to form those decided ideas upon Church 
and State which afterwards shaped his policy as king, Upon the death 
of his father in August 995 Henry succeeded without question to the duchy 
of Bavaria. Hie last exhortation of 1:he repentant Wrangler to his son 
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hftd been to remain ever loyal to his king; and by that advice Henry 
steadily walked during the next six years. Otto HI had no more faithful 
subject than his cousin of Bavaria* who twice accompanied him to Italy, 
and on the second occasion was instrument id, with Munjiiess Hugh of 
Tuscany, in 'living him from the wrath of the Roman mob- Moreover, 
when the German magnates were scheming to dethrone the aijsent 
Emperor, Henry refused to take any part ill their conspiracy. Until 
Otto’s premature death opened to him the prospect of succession, he 
had been, as Duke of Bavaria, a just and vigorous ruler. 

Of Henry’s outward appearance nothing certain is known. Ijiter tradi¬ 
tion indeed gives him the attribute of “the Lame," and two varying legends 
profess to account for the supposed inhrmity. A real, hindrance,however, 
was the liability to severe attacks of a painful internal complaint; Henry 
was in truth a "sickly man, and his Wily weakness may have sometimes 
interfered with his plans. His life and actions were regulated by a strict 
conscientiousness and by a piety sober and restrained. The (’hristiaii faith 
and its Founder, the saints and their sanctuaries, the German church and 
its officers, were the objects of his reverence; he punctually attended, 
and sometimes took part in, the ceremonies of the Church ; he was the 
determined foe of eccknutial abuses: and if he shored the prevailing 
superstition in regard to relics, this was balanced by an ungrudging 
liberality to the poor and a splendid munificence in the founding !ind 
maintenance of religious institutions. With all this, Henry was no mere 
devotee. He was sociable, and took pleasure in the ordinary amusements 
of his day; he was not above playing & practical joke on a troublesome 
bishop, and once even incurred rebuke for encouraging a brutal form of 
sport. The chase was to him a welcome recreation. Henry was thus 
utterly unlike Otto 111, He loved his ancestral land of Saxony; the 
glamour of Italy did not entice him away from his proper task as a Gernwit 
king; nor did he entertain any visionary idea of universal dominion under 
the form of a revived Roman Empire, The whole bent of his mind was 
practical; hi* undertakings were limited in scope and were pursued with 
caution. Prudence indeed was the quality by which he most impressed his 
contemporaries. Yet he was not without the kingly ideals of his day. He 
had u passion for law and order; and in his conception of the kingly office 
he was the guardian of the realm against attack from without and against 
disturbance within, the champion of the weak and the enemy of all wrong¬ 
doers, the defender of the Church and the promoter of its spiritual work. 
No king before him was more untiring in travel to dispense justice among 
his people; no ruler could be more stem on occasion in executing judg¬ 
ment on rebels and lawbreakers. In spite of his weak health he did not 
shrink from taking his full share in the dangers and hardships of a cam¬ 
paign. And with this courage there was joined a royal humanity w hich 
could shew mcrey to the vanquished. Alike in the limitation of his aims 
and the steady persistency of his* rule, he shewed no little resemblance 
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General character nf Henry s reign 


to the earliest Henry of his race. In moral dignity, it may be safely said, 
he excelled nny rnomirch of the Saxon hotjuc, 

11k' Empire presented a eomplieation nf diffieultiis such ns only 
patience and prudenre could overcome. Nearly every province was 
seething in unrest. Not only were the lay magnates, as ever, at feud 
with their ecclesiasticn] ndglibours, but each order was rent bv quarrels 
atnoug its own uuimhers. Among the clergy of every degree, worldliness 
ami neglect of duty, avarice and loo* living, were widely prevalent. It 
was a heavy task, therefore, that Hemy undertook, and’he had now to 
restore bv his iwn efforts the sovereign power in face of men who had 
hitherto beeh his apials. 

In these advene circumstances the new reign began, and bv them its 
course set. The history of the reign is confused; but through it all 
may re traced the kings unwavering purpose nf bringing about a more 
settled state of things. The large measure of success Unit he achieved 
therein entitles Henry to a high place among the sovereigns of Germany; 
VI k* ^ ^ Idc suppression of ecclesiastical abuses was felt over a 

wider sphere,and has set him among the reformers of the Western Church. 

, 1 ..V", e ecclesiastical polity that he pursued, combining as it did 

I )0 htic« svirtem of Otto the Great with the reforming energy of 
Henry the J hird, and thus linking him with both those monarch*, that 
the chief interest of his career is to be found. 

the beginning of Henry's reign was marked by two grave losses to 
he Empire; in the South, of the Lombard kingdom; in the East, of the 
tributary iluchv of Bohemia The former event, indeed, had taken place 
even before Henry had become a candidate for the throne. For within a 
month nt the death of Otto III Lotn hardy broke into open revolt; and 
on lo February 10G2 Ardoin, Marquem of Ivrea, was elected King of the 
L^mlwirds ami crowned in the basilica of St Michael at Pavia 

This new king w« nearly related to, if he did not actually spring from, 
the marquesses of Turin, and was connected also with the late royal 
house oflvrea, with whose hereditary March he hail been i*v<*twl about 
" v ' e . v ^ ars His career a* marquess had been a stormy one. During 

a quarrel with Peter, Bishop of VereelK, Ardoin had taken that city by 
assault and in the tumult tire bishop was skin. Soon after, bis violent 
towards \\ nrmund, the liishn]i of his own city of Ivrea, hod brought down 
ujmn him a severe rebuke from Pope Gregory V. Through the influence 
°* “ ll? h°p *>* Veroelb, Anioin was summoned to Home in 999 to 
answer for his alleged misdeeds. Vet, in spite of papal censure aid 
imperial forfeiture, he liad kept fast hold both of his March and of 
his possessions until the turn of fortune raised him to the lombard 
throne* 1 . 

Ardoin may have been in truth little more than a rough soldier Vet 
he proved himself » skilful leader in war; and if his reign was unfortunate 
1 See tvpm, limp. *»,, pp. 175-fl. 
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it wftH not through any lack on his part of energy or courage He cer¬ 
tainly inspired his family mid hIs friends with a devotion that shrank from 
no sacrifice. To the lay magnates he was their champion against the 
domination of the prelates, some few of whom also, free from German 
sympathies, were on bis side. But it wu chiefly the smaller nobles, the 
JKcund'i miiitt# or lesser vavasors* holding their lands at the will of episcopal 
or secular overlords* and with nothing to hope for from a foreign sovereign, 
who turned naturally to a native king whu*e domestic enemies were their 
own, Beside thorn stood many of the secular clergy, equally impatient of 
episcopal control; while lower down were the serfs,the voiceless tillers of 
church lands mail y of whom had obtained their freedom, hut all of 
whom it was now sought to reduce to perpetual liundage. In this endea¬ 
vour the two bishop of Vercelli* Peter and Leo, had hero especially 
active; and it was the latter who, but a short while before, Itad drafted 
the terrible decree of Otto III that no serf of the Church should ever be 
allowed to issue from his servitude. And to Ardom therefore these 
freed men and bondmen now looked as their only possible saviour. 

The revolt, if primarily social, was so for national that it was: directed 
against those elements of authority which leanerl on foreign support 
The German interest in Lombardy was still strong. Some prelates* the 
Archbishop of Ravenna and the bishops* of Mndriia, Verona, and YcrceJli, 
were openly hostile to Arduln from the first; and in agreement with them 
was the Marquess TednJd, balder of the five counties of Reggio, Modena, 
Mantua, llrescift, and Ferraro, whose family Imd risen to eminence by 
service to the Uttos. But the real soul pF the opposition was I^eo of 
Ycreelii* ei German by birth* whose energetic character, strung intellect, 
and immense acquirement* made biin a dangerous enemy* For he was 
at once on accomplished man of letters, an able lawyer, and a practised 
man of affairs* Worldly-minded, though zealous fur good order in Jit* 
Church* he was ever eager to advance his material interests; and the 
disappearance of the imperial system would mean his own utter ruin. 
His whole cqprgies, therefore* were bent to the overthrow' of the national 
king. 

A progress through Lombardy secured AnJoin general acknowledg¬ 
ment, and the administration went on without break. The hostile mag* 
nates were helpless; while the rest, whatever their secret iudiiuvliuns, gave 
outward obedience to the monarch in posnesdun. Hut Ardoiifs insolent 
bearing enraged his opponents, mid so both -sides looked abroad for help. 

A nit »iti sent an envoy to France to obtain a promise of armed support 
from King Robert; Ia*u of Vercellj in person* backed by the prayers of 
other Italian magnates, besought Henry, now recognised as king in m 
Germany, to intervene in Italy. Accordingly, Henry in December 100g 
dispatched a moderate force under Duke Otto of Carinthin, in whose 
hands was the March of Verona, to the aid of his Italian adherents. The 
latter, headed by Archbishop Frederick of Ravenna and the Marques* 

CH. x. 
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Tedald, were already on their way to join the duke, when Art loin with 
superior forces threw himself between the allies, occupied Verona, and 
seized the mountain passes beyond. A few days later he made a surprise 
attack upon the enemy in the valley of the Brenta, and Touted them with 
heavy loss. This victory for the time made Ardoin's authority secure. 

Only a few weeks after Lombardy had thus asserted its independence, 
Bohemia was severed from Germany. Boleslav Chrobry (the Mighty), 
since succeeding his father Mesco its Duke of Poland in 992, had bdlt up 
a powerful Slav monarchy beyond the Elbe. The various tribes occupying 
the plains watered by the Oder, the Wartn, and the Vistula were united 
under his rule; he was allied by marriage with the neighbouring princes 
of Bohemia, Hungary, and Kiev; hy the indulgence of the late Emperor 
he had been relieved of the annual tribute due to the German crown. 
Through Otto also he had secured from Pope Sylvester H the eccle¬ 
siastical independence of his country, with the establishment of Gnesen 
as a metropolitan see. Only in his vassalage to the Empire was there left 
any sign of politiad subjection. Now Boleslav saw an opportunity for 
enlarging his dominion in the West and achieving full independence. He 
overran the whole of the East Mark, or Mark of Gcto, ax for as the Elbe; 
then, turning southwards, he seized the towns of Bautzen and Strthla, 
and with the aid of its Slavonic inhabitants gained possession of the city 
of Meissen itself. Pushing westwards, he occupier] the mark of Meissen as 
far as the White Elster, securing it with Polish garrisons, He iiad thus 
mastered all the territory known later as the Upper and I*ower Lau>iU ( and 
the Elbe had here ceased to be a German river. Then Boleslav appeared 
at the diet of Merseburg to make sure of his conquest But his oiler to 
Ilcnry of a large sum for the retention of Meissen was rejected; and 
Gunzdin, brother of the late Eckhard and half-brother of Boleslav, was 
invested hy the king with the mark of Meissen, while Boleslav himself 
was allowed to keep only the districts to the east of the Black Elder. 

Thenceforth the Polish duke became Henry’s determined foe. He 
I mind support at once in German disaffection* The Babvn^rg Henry uf 
Schweinfurt, Margrave of the Nordgau, hitherto a staunch adherent of the 
king,, claimed investiture with the duchy of Bavaria as the prom Led reward 
for his aid in the succession contest. Incensed by the king's hesitation in 
granting the request, the margrave now made common cause with Boleslav, 
whose own wmth was further inflamed by an assault made upon himself 
and hix followers, though without the privity of the king, on their depar- 
tare from Merseburg, 

And the opportunity soon came to Boleslav for revenge. In Bohemia 
there bad ruled for the last three years, ax a tributary of the German 
crown, hix cousin and namesake, Duke Boleslav the Red’, a tyrant whose 
jealousy had sent his half-brothers, Jaromir and Udalrich' with their 
mother, into exile, and whose cruelty now impelled his subjects to drive 
him out and to set up his kinsman Vkdivoi os duke. While Vladivoi, to 
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secure himself,took investiture from King Henry, the dispossessed prince 
sought refuge in Poland. But when Vladivoi's own vices brought hi* rule 
to an end early in 100S and the Bohemians recalled Jaroinir and Udalrich, 
the Polish duke intervened by force, drove the two princes a second time 
into banishment, and reinstated Boleslav the Red. It was nut long before 
the ferocious vengeance which the restored duke took upon his enemies 
constrained the Bohemians in terror to implore protection from Boleslav 
of Poland. Seizing the desired occasion, Boleslav craftily enticed his 
kinsman into his power, caused him to be blinded, and then, hastening 
to Prague,secured hi» own acceptance as duke by the Bohemian*. The act 
was an insolent defiance of Henry’s authority; but the king, controlling 
bis indignation, sent envoys to Boleslav offering recognition if the duke 
would acknowledge himself his vo^lI, Boleslav, however, haughtily re¬ 
jected the proposal, and for the time Bohemia was lost to the German 
c rown . 

Nothing, indeed, could be done as yet for its recovery because of 
serious trouble in Germany itself, Already, early in the year, Henry had 
hod to suppress disaffection in Lorraine with a strong hand; and now he 
learnt that the Margrave Henry, secretly aided by the Polish duke, was 
in open revolt in the Nordgau. From Bavaria the king took vigorous 
action against the rebel. But the margrave found two unexpected allies 
in his cousin Ernest of Babenlierg and the king's own brother Bruno. 
Between King Henrv and these three men a petty war was waged during 
the autumn of 1003, of which the Nonlgnu, the wide district lying north 
of the Danube between Bohemia and East Franconia, was the scene. 
Here the Babenbergs were firmly established; but the king’s energy soon 
forced the margrave to forsake his strongholds for lurking places in the 
country-side. The operations culminated in the siege of Crcussen, a forti¬ 
fied town near the sources of the Main, which was valiantly held again-* 
the royal forces by Bucco, the brother of the margrave, while the latter 
himself harassed the besiegers from outside. A surprise attack on his 
camp drove the margrave into flight, scattered his followers,and delivered 
Ernest a prisoner into the hands of the king. Thereupon Bucco sur¬ 
rendered Creussen, Boleslav endeavoured first to seduce Gunzelin into 
betraying Meissen to him, and on his refusal laid waste an entire ga» 
west of the Elbe. But this diversion brought no relief to the duke's 
confederates. The margrave gave up further resistance, and, accompanied 
by Bruno and other rebels, sought safety with Boleslav. Though hostili¬ 
ties were renewed early in 1004 by a" fierce attack by Boleslav upon 
Bavaria, replied to by Henry with on incursion into the Upper Uusiti, 
which was frustrated by a change of weather, the confederacy was soon • 
after dissolved. Impelled by remorse, the two German nobles sought 
forgiveness of the king; Bruno through his brother-in-law King Stephen 
of Hungary, Margrave Henry of ^Sch we inflirt through powerful friends 
at home. The margrave suffered imprisonment for some months, but both 
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he and hh adherents were spired the forfeiture of their lands* Bruno 
also was pardoned, and having later been ordained, became his brother's 
chancellor and eventually Bishop of Augsburg. 

With the failure of this domestic revolt Henry was free for action 
abroad. The recovm F of Italy and of Bohemia were equally urgent tasks; 
but the entreaties of certain LomlHird magnates, including a special 
emissary from the Marques* Tcdatd and the faithful Leo of VerccHi, pre¬ 
vailed; mid Henry, leaving the Saxons and Bavarians tu hold Boleslav in 
cheek* started from Augsburg late in March tit the head of an expedi¬ 
tionary force composed of Lattainerc, Franks, and Swabians, and after 
severe toil reached Trent on Palm Sunday t 9 April- In the face of this 
grave peril King Ardoin sent forward to secure the passes, while he 
himself gathered troops and took post as before in the plain of Verona, 
Henry thus found his advance checked along the Adige, and turning 
eastwards into the valley of the Brenta, seized a pass from the V tl 
Sugana by surprise, and pitched camp an the left bank of the river. 
There he celebrated Easter {16 April). At the critical moment Ardoin 
lint) been deserted by most nf the Italian leaders* and he had then no 
choice but tu retreat hurriedly to the West. Henry entered Verona, and 
advanced the tic? by Brescia and Bergamo to Pavia, being joined at each 
stage of Ids march by successive groups of Italian magnate*, of whom 
the Archbishops of Milan and Ravenna, an el the Marquee Ted old, were 
the chief. At Pavia, on Sunday, 14 May 1004, he wo* decked King of 
the Luinbanh* and clowned in St Michael's the following day, 

Henry had thus attained his object with surprising ease; and the 
ceremony he leal just gone through, omitted u> superfluous bv his Saxon 
predecessors, was the formal unmdment of Artloiifs coronation w ithin 
the same walla two years before. The same afternoon a quarrel on slight 
«' "jse arose bet ween the Pavese and the (Germans, and the citizens, rushing 
to arm*, attacked the palace. Most of the German troops were quartered 
outride; but the royal partisans within the city rallied to Henry's side, and 
the assault on the palace was repelled. A furious con flic I then ensued; and, 
as night fell T the royalist'i for their ow n protection tired the neighbouring 
buildings. The troops outride, attracted by the conflagration, stunned 
the wall* in the face of a stiff resistance, The Pavese ware now over¬ 
powered; numbers were cut down in the street*; and such as continued 
to light from the housetop were destroyed along with their dw elling* bv 
fire. The slaughter was stopped by Henry's command, but not before 
many hundreds of the citizens foul perished and a great part of their city 
laid been consumed. The survivors were admitted to grace, and either in 
person or by hostages swore fealty to the king. 

The fate uf Pavia struck terror throughout Northern Italy. All 
thought of farther resistance was crushed, except in the remote West, 
where Ardoin in hi* Alpine castle ofSparane was holding out manful I v 
against a berieging force of German*. The Lombards generally now made 
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their submission to Henry* who a few days later* at Pontelungo near Pavia, 
held ft general diet for the settlement of the kingdom* But the king's 
mind was already made up to leave Italy; and he started at the beginning 
of June on his way to Germany* 'After receiving, os his last act on Italian 
soil* the proffer of their fealty from certain Tuscan delegates, he reached 
Swabia by the middle of the month. 

The expedition had in fact failed. Fnr in spite of his coronation^ of 
the homage uf the magnates* and of the forced submission of most of 
the Lombards* Henry' hud not ventured beyond Lombardy; and even 
there he left behind him an unsubdued rivnl and a disaffected people. 
The horror of the burning of Pavia sank deep into the hearts of the 
lombards, for whom he kid destroyed the hope of settled order under 
their native king without giving them a stable government of his own. 
And for hifte&ir the sole advantage he hail secured was the renewed asser¬ 
tion of the German claim to the crown of Lombardy. 

Want of time wm the cause of this meagre result; for Henry could 
not remain long enough in Italy to effect it* settlement w ithout neglecting 
the peril which menaced Germany from the East, It was necessary before 
everything to oust Boleslav from Bohemia Henry gathered an army at 
Mcrsebltfg in the middle of August The men of Saxony t East Franconia* 
and Bavaria, who kid been exempted from the I tali an expedition* were 
now called upon to serve against their nearest enemy. By gathering 
boats on the middle Elbe* as though for a direct invasion of Poland, the 
king hoped to mask his real intention of catering Bohemia from the 
North* But the flooding of the rivers hindered his movements and gave 
Boleslav time to prepare his defence. In spite, how ever, uf resistance by 
the Polish archers, Henry forced his way over the Erzgebirge (Miriquidui), 
where he was joined by Jaromir, the exiled duke. On the arrival of the 
Bavarian contingent* which had been delayed* Henry sent fo rw ar d Jaruivir 
and his Bohemians, with some picked! German troops, in order to surprise 
Boleslav in Prague. Boleslav, however, received timely warning to make 
his escape. He attempted no further defence* and Jaromir forthwith occu¬ 
pied Prague* where, amid general rejoicing* he was once more enthroned 
as duke. Henry soon after reached Prague* and solemnly invested Jaromir* 

In less than a month from the time he set out Henry had mode so sure 
of Bohemia that not only could he send the Bavarians home* but could 
claim the help of Jaromir for the recove rv from Boleslav of the Upper 
Lausifca. The task proved difficult through the stubborn defence of 
Bautzen by its Polish garrison; but the surrender of the town at length 
released the king and his wearied troop* from the toils of war. 

The recovery uf Bohemia closed the earliest stage uf Henry's career* p 
a space of nearly three years, during which he had mode good his claim 
to the German throne, and had first tried his strength upon the tusks 
that lay before him No striking f vents, indeed* mark off the reign into 
definite period** its course being one of daw- and often interrupted accom- 
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plishimnt; jet tire three Italian expeditions* made at long intervals, form 
conveil lent milestones for recording its progress. Nearly ten years were 
to elapse before he should again ero** the Alp. The interval was occu¬ 
pied by an unceasing struggle in which Henry was able by sheer tenacity 
to win some success. 

The enmity of the Polish duke was a constant menace. Though 
hostilities with Boleslav were not continuous, yet three actual wars were 
waged. The campaigns themselves present little of military interest. 
Whichever side took the ofthtwive, the operations had generally the 
character of an extensive foray, in which few pitched battles were fought, 
and decisive results ffeft rarely attained. Boleslav, after losing Bohemia* 
possessed no chief city the capture of which would have meant liis ruin; 
and thus dual victory was only possible for Henry by tlie seizure or de¬ 
struction of Boleslav himself. The duke in turn, however successful he 
might lie in the field, could not .seriously endanger the German kingdom, 
though he might enlarge his border at German expense* This lie sought 
to achieve in the region of the middle Elbe, lire territory lying to the 
east of that river, the northern portion of which constituted the East 
Mark and the southern belonged to the Mark of Meissen, was the usual 
scene of contention and the prize waiting on its decision. Not without 
difficulty indeed was Boleslav prevented from winning a foothold on the 
west of the Elbe, In Henryk absence the jealousies of the Saxon leaders, 
upon whom lay the duty of defence, hindered united action* Some of 
them had become secret partisan* of Boleslav; some were lukewarm in their 
serv ice of the king, Especially those ecclesiastical magnate who felt teal 
sscal for the Church were reluctant opponents of a prince who enjoyed the 
favour of the Bournn See, and who had done much to further the cause of 
Christianity among hi* own people. A strange act of policy on the part of 
th'-nry i ncrensed thei r repugnance to sene agai list Boleslav, For d u ring the 
Easter season of 1003 he had received at Quedlinburg envoys of the Hcdnri 
and of the Lyotibri, heathen Wendub tribes dwelling in the North Mark 
and had made a compact with them. None of the Wends had been more 
stubborn in resistance to tbe German domillation* which they hod long 
ago shaken off; with it had gone their compulsory Christianity. Fear of 
a fresh subjection and forcible conversion by the sword of Boleslav drove 
them to negotiate with Henry, to whom they could offer protection on 
his north-eastern frontier and active help in the field against the Polish 
duke. These fid vantages he secured by allow ing them to retain their 
practical independence and still to hold to their heathen religion. The 
treaty did in fart prove of no small value. Yet this alliance of a Christian 
king with pagan tribesmen agaimt another Christian prince gave deep 
offence to many of his subjects; and German warrior* saw with impatience 
the idols of their Weiidish associate* bonic as standards on the march to 
overcome a foe who held the same true faith ns themselves. 

Henry was not satisfied merely to regain Bohemia and to stand on the 
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defensive against Polish attack* He aimed at recovering the whole of 
the last territory between the Kibe and tiie Oder, once conquered and 
Christian]sec! by Otto the Great. After suppressing eariv in 1006 a rising 
of the Frisians Henry summoned a general levy at Lritzkau, half-way 
between Magdeburg and Zerhst, on the farther side of the El he; and 
thence* in the middle of August, the king led Ins army forward through 
tile East Mark, where he was joined by tiie Bavarians under their new 
Duke, Henry of Luxemburg, and by the Bohemians under Duke damn air. 
But the troops, delayed by false guides who entangled them in the marshes 
about the Spree, were harassed hy ambushed attacks uf the enemy. Just 
before the Oder was reached* the Lyutitzi, headed by their heathen images* 
attached themselves to the royal host. On pitching camp by the Bobra 
(Bober) near its junction with the Oder, Henry found Boleslav stationed 
in strong force at Crossem Tlie discovery of a ford enabled the king to 
send over part of his troops* whose appearance drove Boledav into hoatv 
retreat. The march was continued to within two mile* of the city of 
Posen. But the German army was wearied* and now halted, hi collect 
supplres. 1 ts want of vigilance* however, wIdle it was seat tered in foragiitg 
parties, allowed it to be taken unawares and defeated with heavy loss. 
This reverse, though not the crushing disaster represented bv Palish 
tradition, disposed Henry to accept an offer mode by Boleslav to come 
to terms. Envoys, with the Archbishop of Magdeburg at their head, were 
sent to Posen to negotiate with the duke; and a pence, the conditions of 
which are unknown, was established. The treaty* in my ease* was hardly 
Hattering to German pride, for at the utmost Henry can have won from 
Boleslav no more than a recognition of his authority in the Upper and 
the Lower Lausita* and ft renunciation of the dukes claim to Bohemia. 

During the interval of uneasy peace that followed, Henry V attention 
was claimed on his western frontier. The Frisian coast was iking harriH-, 
by piratical Northmen; Valenciennes had been seized by the count of 
Flanders; the kingdom of Burgundy was in a state of turmoil. In Bur¬ 
gundy King Hodulph !IL the last male of his house, was struggling vainly 
to uphold the royal authority against a defiant nobility* To Henry, the 
son of Rudolph s sister Gisela and his nearest heir, the pretient unsettic- 
inent* which imperilled his chance of succeeding to his uncleV crown, was 
n matter of serious concern. In IGOfJ* therefore, he made his hand felt 
in Burgundy. The extent of his intervention is unknown; but the fact U 
clear that lie now took pn^s-dun of the city of Basle* This step* how- 
ever brought about, was never reversed; and the sequel shewed it as the 
earliest in a senes by which the independence of the Burgundian kingdom 
was destroyed, 

llie incursions of the Northmen, this year and the nest* into Frisia 
wt?n \ local counts to deal with. It was otherwise when the 

ambitious f ouid Baldwin IV of Flanders* one of the mightiest vassals of 
the \\ est F nviikinli crown, into whose hands had already fallen the castle 
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set up by Otto the Great at Ghent* presumed to violate German territory 
east of the Scheldt and take forcible possession of the town of Valenciennes. 
Henry, whose repeated demands for his withdrawal had been ignored by 
the count, in June 1006 sought a meeting with Baldwins overlord. King 
Hubert, the result of which was a joint expedition of the two monarch^ 
in September for the recovery of the town 1 . But the undertaking, though 
supported by Duke Richard of Normandy, the lifelong foe of the house 
of Flanders* came to naught; and Henry, to retrieve the failure* in the 
summer of 1007 led a great host to the Scheldt, crossed it, and then 
proceeded to lay waste the country* At Ghent, upon the supplication of 
the brethren of St Bnvo\ he stayed his hand; but by this time Baldwin 
was ready to treat. His humble submission soon after, with the surrender 
of Valenciennes, won for him full forgiveness from the king. He swore 
peace: and also took an oath of fealty to Henry, by which* as it seenis* 
he became his vassal for the royal castle at Ghent, Two vears later, to 
secure hh help against disaffection in Lorraine, Henry granted Baldwin 
in fief Valenciennes to which the island of Walc.heren was afterwards 
added. In thus accepting vassalage to the German crown, Baldwin won 
for the counts of Flanders their first footing beyond the Scheldt. 

But while engaged upon this successful enterprise in the West, Henry 
hnd fieen overtaken by disaster on his Lfiatern frontier. Since the Polish 
campaign of 1005. he had been at pains to keep the Wends true to their 
com pact* hut, in the spring of 1007, he was visited at llafbhon by a triple 
embassy from the Lyutibi, from a considerable town in their neighbour¬ 
hood, and from Duke Jarunrir of Bohemia, which came to denounce the 
assiduous efforts of the Duke of Poland, by bribes and promises, to seduce 
them from their allegiance. They declared that* if Henry should remain 
any longer at peace with Boleslav, he must not count on further service 
S*™i them* The king, then preparing for the Invasion of Flanders* con¬ 
sented, on the advice of the princes, to a renewal of war against Poland, 
The issue was unfortunate; for the Saxons, the proper guardians of the 
l%Ibe and of the Marches beyond* proved utterly wanting. In the absence 
of the king* Boleslav invaded the Marches in force* wasting a wide district 
east of Magdeburg, imd carrying away captive the inhabitants of Zerhst. 
The ^avon levies slowly gathered to repd him, ciiul T with Archbishop 
Tngt no of Magdeburg in supreme com maud, sullenly followed the duke as 
he returned home* But at Juterhogk, long Lxjfore the Oder hod been 
reached, the heart of their Leaders failed them, and their retreat enabled 
the PoIMi prince to reoccupy the eastern half of the Lower lausitz, and 
■Don after to secure posac^iuti once more of the Upper Liilsitx. He had 
thus regained all the German territory that he had previously held and 
lost; he Imd established himself firmly on the west of the Oder; and from 
the ground thus gained no subsequent effort* of Henry availed to expel 
him. , 
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In another sphere of activity, tins same year of mingled success and 
disaster brought Henry, before its close* n peculiar triumph. This was 
the establishment, on I November 1007* of the new see of Bamberg. 
The completion of this cherished ache me was at once the fruit of 
Henry** religious zeal and the witness to his supremacy over the German 
Church. Nevertheless, it was just hts claim to buch supremacy in a par¬ 
ticular case that involved him soon after in a hitter domestic quamd, 
which ran its unhappy course for several year's, and, coinbinod with other 
troubles at home, effect Holly hindered further action abroad. At this 
point, then, it fo necessary to explain Henry's ecdesiastica] policy, upon 
which hi* whole system of government w as based. 

In right of the Crow n, Henry had small material means at command 
to enforce hi* authority. The obedienre due to him as their chosen and 
anointed king might lie readily acknowledged by all his subject** but was 
just m readily withheld when it conflicted with private interest. Especially 
was this the case with the higher nobility* The counts, though still in 
theory royal official* and responsible to the sovereign for the maintenance 
of public order in their several districts, had become in fact hereditary 
territorial magnates, w hose offices* like their Hefs and their family estates, 
usually passed from father to win in regular succession. The privilege of 
“immunity”' which many enjoyed, and the feudal relation now generally 
subsisting between them and their tenants, still further strengthened 
their position. These petty potentates however, who should have been 
the upholder* of law, were too often its worst transgressors. Their greed 
for landed wealth urged them into perpetual feuds with one another or 
with their ecclesiastical neighbours, while the abuse of their seignorial 
rights made them the oppressors of the classes below them. In these evil 
tendencies they hud been encouraged by the lax adimmstmtmn of the 
last two reigns. Vet even more were the greater lay magnate*, the duk 
and margraves, disposed to regard themselves as hereditary princes. The 
dukes, in spite of past efforts to reduce their pretensions, were the recog¬ 
nised chiefs of the separate races which made up the German nation, and, 
like Herman of Swabia, were generally too strong, even in defeat, to be 
displaced w ithout risk. The margraves, holding an office less venerable, had 
also won, by effective service on the frontiers, a firm position in the State. 
Though dukes and margrave* alike required investiture by lhe king, it 
was rarely that a sun was not preferred to his father's place. The control 
of men bo firmly established an power and dignity could be no easy task : 
yet it now depended upon the vindication of the royal authority whether 
the nation should preserve its political cohesion, tsr be split op, like the 
adjacent kingdoms on the West, into a loose aggregation of almost in^ # 
dependent principalities under a nominal sovereign. 

It was the second Henry who by his energy postponed for two gene¬ 
rations the process of disintegration which set in under Henry IV. To 
restore the rule of law was his prime object. In the decay, however, 
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uf local justice, the Royal, or Palatine, Court, over which the king 
presided In person, wjls the only tribunal where redress could be sought 
against a powerful adversary, or whither appeal could be made fmm 
decisions in the inferior courts. Henry knew, n$ his biographer tells as, 
that the region left unvisited by the king was most often filled with the 
complaints and groan* of the poor, and he did his utmost, bv incessant 
journeys through the land, to bring justice within reach of all his subjects 
In many cases lie punished with severity high bom disturber* of the 
peace. Vet the conditions were now such that the Crown whs not 
strong enough of itself to compel obedience to the law. To make his 
will prevail, alike in judicial administration and in large measures of 
pulley, he had to secure the co-operation of the magnates assembled in 
general or provincial diets. At these meetings, which became more 
frequent under him than under ids predecessors, he was genera]Iv able, bv 
his fixity of purpose and his skilful add re*., to win consent to hh designs 
Even so, however, he was largely dependent for their accomplishment upon 
soch material aid as the good will of the nobles might afford him There 
existol no standing army, Die national lew could still be summoned bv 
royal command for the defence of the realm; but the only permanent 
Force at the disposal of the ktUgcnmnsted of unfree retainers (LniHerialts) 
drawn from the crown lands or from his patrimonial estates But they 
were nmifcciei.t for making expeditions abroad or for preserving order at 
home; and it was upon the feudal contingents furnished by the magnates 
that the monarch hud to rely in the last resort. 

Furthermore the royal revenues had for yearn ken in steady decline 
The immense crown estates, the villa* on which Charles the Great had 
Ix^towcd such cure, had been broken up and largely dissipated by the 
later Ccirolmgiaiis, partly through the grunting of fiefs to reward their 
^.pport^s partly though them lavish endowment of churches and <lionas , 
tones. And m amilar fashion the peculiar royal rights of coinage tolls 
and markets, with others of the same kind, all extremely profile ( ad 
ken also freely alienated to laymen and recleaiartjca In (}„. ban Is of 
t)tto the Great this practice had been turned to account for the strength, 
eniiig of the throne; but under hi* son and grandson it had rather 
served to establish the local {W*e» in their independence. What crown 
lands remained to the monarch lay scattered in fragments throughout the 
kingdom, and were therefore less profitable and more diffiodt to a 
minister. Henry was a wealthy king but more through his p.^ sioiJ 0 f 
the great Lmdoll,ng mhentnnre m ^ony and of the patrimony of his 
Havanan anres ors, than through hu command of such resources™ were 
proper to the Grom. 

Faced then by the growing power of the secular magnates Her.re if 
he were to restore the German monarchy, had to w k mum *1,™. 
than the bare authority of the C rown, hot tl,e task was one te vond the 
power* of a single man, and required the steady action of an ordered ad 
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ministration. This was found in the organisation of the Church, Its 
dignitaries Henrv employed as crown officials, whom he appointed himself. 
Though the bhhop* And greater a Idiots were spiritual chiefs they were 
called upon to act also as so-vant* of the king, advising him in council! 
fulfilling his minions abroad, ppeserring^hi* pence within their own terri¬ 
tories. Further, they* even more than lay princes had to provide him with 
miIitrurv contingents of their vaasals* often to follow 1 him ill person into 
the field, sometimes teen to conduct his campaigns. And while heavy 
calls were continually being made upon their revenues for the public need* 
the right to dispose of their vurauit fiefs was frequently claimed by the 
king fur some purpose of his own* More especially did the royal monas¬ 
teries suffer loss at Henry's hand; for the pious king in several esse* did 
not hesitate at extensive confiscation of monastic lands. Vet these 
severe measures were not lhe outcome of caprice or greed* hut of u settled 
policy for the kingdom’* weal 

In thus employing the Church Henry resumed the policy adopted by 
Otto the Great, But while Otto* in using the Church to fortify the 
throne, had eared little to interfere in matters purely ecclesiastical* 
Henry sought to exercise over the Church an authority no less direct 
and searching than over the State* Filled with the ecclesiastical spirit* 
he set housedf to regulate Church affairs as seemed to him best in 
the Church"* interest; mid the instinct for Older which urged him from 
the first to promote it* efficiency developed at last into a passionate zeid 
for its reformation. 

Tu achieve his purpose it was essentia] for Henry to secure an 
effective mastery over the Church- But only through its constitutional 
rulers* the bishops could he, without flagrant illegality* oh tain command 
of its wealth* engage its political services, and direct it* spiritual energies. 

In order, however* to be .sure of bishops who should be hi* willing agent^ ^ 
the decisive word in the appointment to vacant sees must lie his. In the 
Frankish kingdom the old canonical rule that the choice of anew bishop 
rented with the clergy and laity of the diocese had never been quite for¬ 
gotten; but from early times the king* hod claimed and been allowed the 
right of confirming or disapproving an episcopal election, and this had been 
enlarged into the greater right of direct nomination- The claim of the 
Crown to intervene in episcopal appointment* had been fully revindicated 
by Otto the Great, In a few German dioceses the privilege of free elec¬ 
tion liad been expressly confirmed or granted afresh by charters, yet Otto 
had never allowed the local privilege to hinder the appoint ment of any 
man he desired* The effect of such method* was to fill lhe bishoprics with 
royal nominees. Though the procedure was prejudicial to the indepen¬ 
dence of the Church, yet it freed episcopal elections from those local 
influences which would have mode the bishops mere creatures of the 
secular magnates, or at best their counterpart* in an ecclesiastical dis¬ 
guise* 
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Ottos practice wiy, followed by Henry, wlwv ins j^ pfl on hi* right to 
nominate the bishops. He made no fresh grant* of privilege of fret elec* 
tion; he often qujilihed it by rBsemng the right of roval assent ns at 
Hdiitljur^ f Ifhfisheiiiip Mindsn^ HnJl^ntAdt, and Fulda, mid sometimes 
lie withheld it altogether as at Padcrbom. Hi* general practice is fairlv 
illustrated by the cum* of Magdeburg, which fell vacant four times in the 
course ut hi-, reign. This chinch find not received from its founder, 
Otto the Great, the right of choosing its own pastor; and it was by 
gift of his in terms an usually solemn, that. the privilege was inferred 
in 97Q. \ et Otto II marie tight of his own charter when, on the first 
vacancy of the see, he allowed his favourite, the crafty Hi shop Gi filer of 
Merseburg, to supplant the canonically elected nominee. At Gidler's 
death in January 1004, the clergy of Miigdebiirg forthwith unanimously 
elected their 1‘rovost lValthenL but Henry was resolved that no 
Magdeburg cleric should occupy the see; and demanded the election 
of his own attached friend, the'Bavarian Tuginn. Neither the plea of 
right nor the humble entreaty of the electors was accepted by the king, 
whose insistence at length won the consent of Walthcrd and his sup- 
porters to Tagino's promotion. Through their presence at his investiture 
by Henry they acquiesced in the reversal of their own previous act. 

I ogiriD died in June 1012. Again Henry intervened by sending an envoy, 
but this time to ask the electors to submit a candidate for his approval, 
lhc dergy and vassals of the see once more chose the same candidate, 
Walt herd, os archbishop. Only with great reluctance did Henry agree, 
and that upon conditiun of a fresh election being held in his presence, at 
which he himself proposed, and the electors concurred in, the nomi- 
natiun of the Provost Within two month, however, IValtherd was 
snatched away by death. Next day, the Magdeburg clergy, still anxious 
^preserve their right, elected Thicdric, a youthful cleric; to tlie vacant 
see; mid the day following repeated the act, Henry, greatly indignant 
at this proceeding, determined to enforce his will on the presumptuous 
Church. He made Thiednc a royal chaplain, and then, coming to 
Magdeburg, directed another meeting to be held for the election of 
Gero, one of his chaplains, whom be had designated for the archbishopric, 
The electors, with an express reservation of their rigid for the future, 
obeyed, and Gero was chosen. Yet this reservation appears to have been 
no hindrance to Henry when] in the last year of his reign, tlie see of 
Magdeburg wiu again vacated by the death of Gero, and he secured the 
succession oi Hunfrid (Humphrey), another royal nominee. 

To Henry, therefore, the right of election was useful for giving 
canonical sanction to a choice made by himself, and the id must allowed 
to electors was to name a candidate; thu* in course of time moat of the 
German bishoprics were filled by his nominees. Yet Henry’s bishop* w ere 
men far from unworthy of their office. t If few of them were learned the 
lives of few gave occasion for reproach 1 ; if capable men of affairs rather 
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than sound spiritual guides, they were not generally neglectful of pastoral 
duty: some were even distinguished for evangelical zeal. They were chosen 
often&rt* it would seem, for their practical capacity* and for a sympathy 
with his political and ecclesiastical aims gained by long service in the 
royal chapel nr chancery; some, like the historian Thietmar, were chosen 
for tlieir wealth, |iart of which they were expected to bestow on their 
impoverished secs: not a few were recommended by their Bavarian birth. 
Henry was not the man lo dishonour the Church by giving it worthless 
prelates. Nevertheless, the bishops were his creatures* from whom he 
demanded obedience; in a word* the Church had to accept u position of 
strict subordination to the State, 

It was not all at once I hat Henry was able to bring this about. 
The bishops whom he found in office at his accession owed nothing to 
him; and even when of proved loyalty they were nut inclined to be sub' 
servient, Some indeed were openly disaffected. Of such were the Arch¬ 
bishops I b riber! of Cologne and Gidler of .Magdeburg, and among 
bishops* the celebrated Bern ward of Ilildedheim, Whether indifferent or 
hostile* however* it was not the spiritual independence of the Church for 
which most of them were jealous but for the temporal power and dignity 
of their own sees. Their sense of ecclesiastical unity was faint; nor did 
any voice sound from Rome to remind them of their allegiance to the 
Church Universal. To many even the welfare of their own national branch 
thereof was of small concern beside the interests of their particular 
dioceses. Papal impotent left Henry a free hand; and with the rise of 
a new episcopate the cohesion of the German Church was strengthened 
and it* energies were revived, but only at the cost of its independence. For 
the bishops learned to acquiesce in Henry's claim to e^I&iastical authority, 
and zealous churchmen were not slow to enjoin obedience to the Grown 
as a duty of divine urdinance. But with the Church thus submissive* all 
fear that the bishops might use their means and their privileges in a 
spirit defiant of the secular [wnver was removed. They had become, in 
truth* royal officials; and the more* therefore, that their position was 
enhanced, the better service could they render to the king. Accordingly, 
it was with no sparing hand that Henry* following the example of the 
Ottos* bestowed territory ami regalities upon the episcopal churches. His 
charters reveal a !ho two other special features of liix policy. The one is 
the frequency with which he annexed royal abbeys of the lesser milk to 
bishopries* to be held by them ns part of their endowment; the other is 
hli extension of the recent practice of giving vacant counties into the 
hands of prelates. In the former case, the purpose was achieved of turning 
the smaller religious houses to belter account for the service of the State 
Uian they could be as isolated corporation*; in the latter, advantage woa 
gained for the Crown by the transfer of local authority from secular to 
ecclesiastical hands t since the bishops were now more am enable to royal 
control than were the lay counts. Thus the process* by which the bishops 
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became territorial princes, went rapidly forward; although the Crown 
was strengthened rather than weakened by their exaltation. 

It is indisputable that the alliance ’between the Church and the 
Monarchy brought immense advantages to both. The former, favoured be 
the Crown, still farther improved its high position. Hie king, on his 
side, obtained the services of men highly educated and familiar with 
business; who could form a counterpoise to the hereditary nobility, and 
yet could never establish themselves ns no hereditary caste; who set an 
example within their dioceses of upright and humane administration; 
and who shewed themselves prudent managers of their estates. Ik-side* 
all which, the revenues of their churches and the military aid uf their 
vassal* wen: at his command. Their corporate feeling as members of a 
national church hid revived; and their general employment in the service 
of the Crown, which claimed the headship of that church, mode them the 
representatives of national unity on the secular no less than on the 
ccdemstical side, 

' et the cod it ion of the two powers contained the seeds of future 
calamity to the Church. It was inevitable that bishops so chosen and so 
employed could not rise to their spiritual vocation. Even within their 
own dioceses they were an much occupied by secular as by pastoral work, 
insensibly they became secularised; and the Church censed to be either 
a school of theologians or a nursery of missionaries. At such a price were 
its temporal advantages secured. Nor was the gain to the Crown without 
its alloy. For the royal supremacy over the Church depended on the 
monarch keeping a firm hold on episcopal appointment. That prerogative 
might become nominal; and during a minority it might disappear. The 
result in either cast would be the political independence of the bishops, 
whose power would then be all the greater through the favours now 
. Javisjicd upon their churches. This was the latent political peril; and 
beside it lurked !in ecclesiastical danger yet more formidable. Henry had 
mastered the German Church; and, so long as it remained the national 
inntihition he had mark* it* the tie of interest which bourn! ft to the 
throne would hold. Yet it was but part of a larger ecclesiastical whole 
whose acknowledged head was the 1’ope. The present thraldom of the 
Papacy to o local despot made its claim to the obedience of distant 
churches a shadowy prerogative which could be safely disregarded; but 
with a future recovery of freedom and of moral influence tbr pretension 
of the Human See to apostolic authority over the Western Church would 
revive; and the German prelates would have to choose between King 
ami Hope. Within sixty years of Henry's death that question presented 
itself. 

In his government of the Church Henry win. accustomed to act hoth 
on hi* own sole authority and in co-operation with the bishops in synod. 
No sharp distinction is apparent between the matter* he decided himself 
and those he referred to the synods; in general, however, breaches of 
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external order the king dealt with alone, while fftrictly ecclesiastical 
questions were more often disposed of in synod. 

How vigorously Henry meant to assert his right to regulate Church 
affairs was seen soon after bin accession in his revival of the see of Merse¬ 
burg. Hint bishopric established in 908 by Otto the Great as part of 
his scheme for evangelising the Wends, had been held by Gisiler for ten 
years before his elevation to Magdeburg. Such a translation was liable 
to be impugned os invalid, and the astute prelate therefore induced Ilia 
patron Otto II and Pope Benedict VII to decree the abolition of Merse¬ 
burg as superfluous, and to distribute its territory among the- neighbouring 
dioases, including Miigdeburg. Under Otto III Gisiler managed by skilful 
procrastination to main tain bis ill-won posit ion* Henry however made 
peremptory den] mid upon Gisiler to vacate the arch bishopric and return 
to Merseburg* The prelate 1 * death before he complied, enabled Henry by 
the appointment of Tagino to Magdeburg, to bring back the old position, 
Tagino's first episcopal act wils to consecrate Wigbert to the revived 
Merseburg bishopric, of which the king by his sole act, without reference 
to synod or to ftvpe, had thus become the second founder. No less inde¬ 
pendent was Henry’s procedure in settling the ignoble quarrel between 
two of Germany's noblest prelates over the monastery of Gandersheiin. 
From its foundation by Henry's ancestor Duke Liudolf of Saxony in 842, 
and after an early subjection to May cnee, this religious house for women 
had been without question for nearly a century and a half under the 
spiritual authority of the bishops of Hildesheini. In an unhappy hour 
Archbishop Willigis cl aimed jurisdiction over it for Maycnce: and the 
dispute so begun with one bishop ivas continued Inter with his successor 
Beni ward, and by him referred for decision to Pop Sylvester IL The 
papal edict in favour nf Hildesheiin, w hen promulgated in Germany, was 
treated with open disrespect by Willigk To end the scandal, Henry won, 
the promise of both bishops to abide by his ruling* and then, at ft diet in 
1006, gave judgment for Hildesheim. The result was loyally accepted by 
WMgi$ and his next successor. 

This protectorship of the Church led Henry, whom Thietmar calls 
the Vicar of God on earth, to undertake on its behalf tasks of the most 
diverse kind. Thus he asserted hi* right, both to order the due regis¬ 
tration of monastic lands, and to require strict observance of German 
custom* in public worship; he took it upon him, not only to enforce eccle¬ 
siastical discipline, but to prevent heresy from raising its head. In such 
matters the synods had a right to speak, although they did so rather as 
organs of the royal will than as independent church assemblies. For they 
met upon Henry’s mmons: he presided over, and took active part in, 
their discussions; he published their resolutions as edicts of his own. 
But he called them to account in the tone of a master, and at the very first 
synod of hi* reign he rebuked them severely for slackness in their discipline. 
In pressing for tin? removal of irregularities Henry certainly shewed 
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himself a caniicicntious ruler of the Church* but gave no proof of a desire 
to initiate any far-reaching ecclesiastical reform. His view h at thin time 
Wcre bounded by the needs of the German Church; and so strictly national 
were the synods he convoked that they eared but little whether the 
measures they agreed upon were in consonance with general church law. 

With reform* however, in one wide sphere of organised religion 
Henry bid long shewn his active sympathy. For already, as Duke 
of J Javan a, he bad used his authority to impose a stricter life upon the 
monasteries of that land. He had thus helped forward the monastic 
reformation which * beginning in Lorraine in the early decades of the 
tenth had spread eastwards into Germany* and had won a footing 

in Bavaria through the energy 1 of the former monk* Wolfgang, Bishop 
of Hciti shorn In his airly years Henry had Keen the beneficent change 
wrought id Bavaria, and exemplified at St Hi muc ram's in liatisbon. 
After becoming duke, he Iiud forced reform upon the reluctant monks of 
Altnieh and legemsee through the agency of Gudrhard, a passionate 
aKcetic, whom* in defiance of their privilege, he had made abbot of both 
those houses. In the same spirit and with like purpose Henry treated 
the royal monasteries after hiii accession. They became the instruments 
of his strenuous monastic policy; while he also* as in the case of the 
bishoprics* innistcd on the right the Crown to appoint their heads* 
notwithstanding the privilege of free election which many of them 
po&sessecl By this time* however* some of the greater monasteries had 
acquired immense landed wealth „ and their a hi jots held fi princely position* 

1 lie communities they ruled for the mofti port led an easy existence. 
N T ot a few houses* it is true, did admirable work in art and learning, in 
husbandry, and in care for the poor* Much of the land* specially reserved 
to the abbot, was granted out in fief to vassals* in order to acquit his 
^ ttiilrtary service to the Crown; but these might also be used against the 
Crow n* if the abbot were not loyal, 

Henry's monastic policy was revealed in 1005 by his treatment of 
the wealthy abbey of Hersfelcl. Complaints made to him by the brethren 
gave him the opportunity for replacing the abbot by the ascetic Gode- 
hunl of Altnieh, who offered the monks a choice between strict observance 
of the Rule and expulsion. The departure of all but two or three enabled 
Godeharel to dispose of their supcrHuous luxuries for pious uses, while 
Henry seized on the corporate lands reserved for the brethren and added 
them to the abbots special estate* wInch thus became liable to the Crown 
for greater feudal services. In the end Hersfeld, under GodehanJ, became 
again an active religious community. Between 1006 and 1015 Refehenau* 
Fulda and Corvey were likewise dealt with and with like results. Further* 
the Crown* by placing several abbeys under one head* was able* out of 
land hitherto requimi for the upkeep of abbatkl households* to make 
grants to vassals. In these measures the king wo* supported by the 
bishop, some of whom followed his example in monasteries under their 
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control The result was a general revival of monastic discipline, and a 
serious curtailment of the resources of the greater abbey*. 

The lesser royal monasteries, from whose lands new fiefs could not be 
granted, needed the kings special protection to keep their independence. 
Henry had no use for feeble institutions, and subjected seventeen of 
them to various sees or greater abbeys. If they were not abolished 
altogether, they were generally transformed into email esnonries, while 
part of their property fell to the bishop, 

Henry proditimed his belief in the episcopal system by the foundation 
of the sec of Bamberg, Near the eastern border of Franconia dwelt a 
population almost entirely Wendiafa* behind in the general retreat 
of their kinsfolk before the Franks, these Slavonic tribesmen still kept 
their own language and customs, and much of their original paganism. 
Baptised by compulsion, they neglected all Christian observances, while 
the bishops of Wurzburg, to whose diocese they belonged, paid little heed 
to them. Close by them was the little town of Bamberg, dear to Henry 
from his boyhood. It was a favourite home w ith him and his wife, and 
he resolved to make it the seat of a bishopric. The scheme required 
the assent of the Bishops of Wurzburg and Eichstedt. Bui Megingaud 
(Meingaud) of Eichstedt flatly refused to agree, and Henry of Wurzburg, 
though a devoted subject, wils an ambitious man, and demanded, in 
addition to territorial compensation, the elevation of Wurzburg to 
metropolitan rank. After a synod at Mayence {May 1007), at which 
Bishop Henry was present, luid given its solemn approval, envoys were 
sent to the Pope to secure rati heat inn. By bull issued in June John XVIII 
confirmed the erection of the see of Bamberg, which was to be subject 
only to the authority of the Papacy. Wurzburg, however, was not made an 
archbishopric, and Bishop Henry thought himself betrayed. At a synod 
at Frankfort (1 Xovemljcr 1007) there assembled five German arch¬ 
bishops with twenty-two suffragans five Burgundian prelates Including 
two archbishops, two Indian bishops, and, lastly* the primate of Hungary. 
Willigk of Mayence presided, but Henry of Wurzburg held aloof. The 
king, prostrating himself before the bishops, set forth his high purpose 
for the Church* reminding them of the consent already given by the 
Bishop of Wurzburg. Bishop Henryk chaplain replied that his master 
could not allow any injury 1 to his church. But the absence of the bidiop 
had displeaMid manv of his colleagues, while the agreement he had made 
was on record. Thus, finally, the foundation of the see of Bamberg was 
unanimously confirmed, and the king nominated as its first bishop his 
kinsman the Chancellor Everani* who received conjuration the same day. 

HenryV Intention to make God hia heir amply fulfilled; he had 
already endowed Bamberg with his loads in the Rodcnzgau and the P 

Volkfeld, and he lavished wealth on the new see. Thus Bamberg was 
among the best endowed of German bishoprics, and the comital juris¬ 
diction, given by Henry to some other sees, can hardly have been Wl th¬ 
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held hen?. Yet Eve rand was for some time a bishop without a diocese. 
On*)’ ^ M ay 1008 did 11 en ry of W iiralmrj' trail s ter to Earn berg ft] most 
all the Radcnzgmi anil part of the VolkfehL From this moment the new 
see grew. Just four years later, in .May 1012, the now finished cathedral 
was dedicated in the presence of the king and a great assembly,, six 
arch bishops and the patriarch of At pi Menu Insides many bishops, biting 
part in the ceremony with Bishop Everard. Less than a year afterwards, 
the episcopal rights of Ham berg received the papal confirmation; and the 
last stage was reached in 1015, when, after the death of Megingaud 
of Eiehstedt, the king was able by on exchange of territory with 
Megingaud s successor tu enlarge the Bambeig diocese to the limit originally 
planned. 

It was to be the fortune of the first bishop of Hamhcrg to receive a 
Pope within his own city, and of the second himself to become Pope. 
\ et even these unusual honours shed no such real glorv over the bishopric 
as did the successful achievement of the purpose for which it was founded. 
For from Bamberg Christianity spread over a region hitherto sunk in 
heathenism, and the social arts made way among am uncultured people. 
A secondary result of Its activities, whether intended or not, was the 
fusion of an alien race with the German population. For a far wider 
sphere than its actual diocese Bamlierg was a wellspriug of intellectual 
energy. Its. library grew to be a groat storehouse of learning; its ncHinjIs 
heljKsI to diffuse knowledge over all Germany’- This may have been 
beyond Henry's aim; yet it was through the Hmn berg which he created 
that the sluggish life of the district around was drawn into the general 
stream of European civilisation. 

The action of dynastic and local politics upon the Church was notablv 
shewn in the queen’s own family. Her eldest brother Hemy of 
^Luxemburg had been made Duke of Bavaria; a younger brother Dietrich 
contriuil to gain the sex* of Metz (1005) against Henry "is nominee. On 
the death (1008) of Liudnlf, Archbishop of Treves, a third brother 
AdailM.ro, still a youth, was elected successor there. Henry refused his 
consent and nominated Megingaud; civil war arose and the kings 
nominee, although approved by the Pope, was kept out of his own city. 
In Lorraine there Mere other maleontent* to lie dealt with, and thence 
the discontented family of Luxemburg carried the revolt into Bavaria, 
where Henry had with the consent of the magnates deprived Duke 
Henry and taken the duchy into his own hands.' Dietrich, the Bishop 
of Metz, supported his brothers, and all I .on-nine was pttingesl into 
misery. Dietrich of Metz did not return to allegiance until 1012, and 
even then his brothers Henry and Adalbert! kept hold of Treves. Lor¬ 
raine was in smouldering strife. 

In East Saxoriy, in the North Mark, and In Meissen the story was the 
some. Lawless vassals wrought misdeeds, and attempts at punishment 
brought on rebellion. And behind Saxony lay Boleslav of Poland always 
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ready to make use of local disloyalty. Against him in August 1010 
Henry assembled an army of Saxons and of Bohemians under Jaromir. 
The sickness of the king and many of his troops made this campaign 
fruitless, and others were as futile. The Saxons were slaw to aid; Henry 
was often busied elsewhere; and when Jaromir was driven from Bohemia 
his help was lost. Henry t anxious for peace towards the East, recognised 
the new Duke Udalrich, and ilnromir remained mi exile. Hus Bohemia 
waa an ally mid the Lyutitzi had long lieen such* Peace with Poland 
was therefore easier. And on Whitsunday 1012 Boleslav did homage 
to Henry at Merseburg, earned the sword before his lord hi the pro¬ 
cession, and then received the Lau&itx m a fief. Boleslav promised help 
to Henry in Italy whither the king had long been looking; Henry pro- 
mind a German contingent to Boleslav against the Russians. Henry 
had gained fieaec, hut Boleslav had wen the land he had fought for. 

Within the realm Henryk firmness was forming order: he was able 
to rule through the dukes. In Saxony a faithful vassal, Bernard I* had 
died (1011^ and was succeeded by his son Bernarrl II. When in Can nth ia 
Conrad (1004-11), Otto's son, died, Henry passed over his heir and 
nominated Adalbert) of Eppenstein, already Margrave there. The next 
year, with the boy Herman III, Cuke of Swabia* cliedout a branch of the 
Conrad ins, and perhaps with Duke Otto of Lower Immune* a branch of 
the Carolingianx Tu Swabia Henry appointed Ernest of Balieiiberg, an 
old rebel (1004) but brother-in-law of Herman, and to Lower Lorraine 
Count Godfrey uf the Ardennes, sprung from a family marked by loyalty 
and zeal in monastic reform. The duchy of Bavaria he kept in his own 
hands, and thus all the duchies were safe under rulers either proved or 
chosen by himself Upon Godfrey of Lower Lorraine a special burden lay, 
for Trives wax disaffected and the Archbishop of Cologne was hostile. In 
the oilier are! i-see of May once Willigis died (1011) after thirty-six years 
of faithful rule. As his successor Henry chose Erkauibald, Abbot of 
Fulda, an old friend in affairs of state and a worthy ecclesiastic* Next 
year Henry bed twice to fill the sec of Magdeburg, naming WalLherd 
and then Gera Early in 10L% too, died Lievbo(libeiitius) of Hamburg, 
w here Henry put aside the elected candidate and forced on the chapter a 
royal chaplain, Unwau* When (1015) all these appointments had been 
made. Ilenry could feel he was master in Ids own house, and able to 
turn toward* Italy, For a year at least he had felt the call. The years 
between, 1004 and 1014 were in Lean hardy a time nf confusion. Arduin 
hail broken out from hi* castle of S pa rone (1005), only to find his authority 
gone; in the west he Ixnd vassal* and adherents; some greater nobles, 
bishop*, and scattered citrons wished him vvdh But he wils only the 
king over the middle and lower classes* and even that only for n small 
part of the realm. 

\ et even so, Henry was only iinmiiLnllv Italian king. Ileal power 
rested with the eccUsiqjticai and recular magnates; and though It might 
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suit prelates and nobles alike to profess to Henri' a formal allegiance* 
few of either order desired his presence among them. To he independent 
within their own territories was the chief aim of both. The bishop* bv 
tradition inclined to the German side. Some few, like Lw> of Vercelli, 
remained steadfast for the German cause from politicnJ convictions; 
while the holders of the metropolitan sees of Milan and Kavelins stood 
haughtily indifferent to the claims of cither king. But if the bishops 
generally might he counted as in some sort Henry's partisans* this was 
not true of the great noble families with which they were perennially at 
strife. Of these, the house of Can ossa alone was firmly attached to’ the 
German interest; its chief, the Marquess Tedatd, and after him his son 
Boniface, continuing faithful The rest, the most powerful of whom were 
those other marquesses who had sprung up in Lombardy half a century 
before, by accumulating counties and lordships in their own hands, had 
formed a new order in the State especially inimical to the bishop, 
id though equally ready with them to make outward acknowledgment of 
Henry. But no class could he less desirous uf the reappearance of a 
sovereign who would be sure to curtail their independence, and, in 
pirtitular, to check their encroachment on ecclesiastical lands. On the 
other hund, they had little mind to help Ardoin in regaining an authority 
which would be exercised over themselves for the benefit of their humbler 
fellow-subjects. So far as can be discerned, the Aleramid*, the progenitors 
of the house of Muntferret, whose power was concentrated about Savona 
and Acqui, appear to have played a waiting game; while the Marquesses 
of Turin, represented by Manfred II, inclined first to the German, and 
then to the Italian side. Only in the Otbertines, the great Lombard 
house which held the comitol authority in Genoa and Milan, in Tortona, 
Ltini, and Bobbin, whose present heat] was the Marquess Qtbert II, and 
t ^ rom which sprang the later dukes of Modena and of Brunswick, ran he 
found some signs of genuine patriotism. But in genera], these powerful 
dynasts, and the lay nobles as a class, had little sense of national duty* 
and were selfishly content to pursue the old evil policy of having two 
kings, so that the one might be restrained by fear of the other, 

% ear after year Attloin sallied forth from his suhalpinc fastnesses to 
attack his enemies mid especially the bishops, Leo of Vercelli was forth¬ 
with driven out of his city, to heroine for years an exile. The Bishops of 
Bergmnu and Modena also felt the weight of Art loin's revenge, and even 
the Archbishop of Milan, by whom Henry had been crowned, was forced 
to a temporary recognition of his rival. The Marques* Tedald himself was 
threatened, while Bishop Peter of Novara only escaped capture bv fleeing 
across the Alps. Yet Ardoin was no nearer being in truth a king. The 
Apennines he never crossed; the Romagna remained in turmoil. Tuscan v 
obeyed its powerful Marquess, 

Henry had never d ropped his claim to I ted ian sovereignty, R «n] tnisti 
were sent at irregular intervals into Lombardy; Italian bishops took 
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their place in Genii ah sjnods; From Italy came a],so abbots anti canons 
to sect redress at the German throne For injuries done by their bishops. 
Inns Henry kept alive his pretension to rule in Italy, Bat he was bound 
sooner or later again to attempt the recovery of the Lombard crown. 

\ et after all it was Home that now drew Henry once more into 
Italy. Before the death of Otto III the Romans had repudiated German 
domination; and soon after that event they had allowed John Crescent ius, 
son of the Patriot us slaughtered in 99b, to assume the chief authority over 
the city and its territory, which he ruled thenceforth for ten years," But 
hts power was finally established by the death m May 1003 of Sylvester II, 
which removed the lost champion of the German cause in Rome, and laid 
the Papacy as well as the city at the feet of the Patridiu: he raised three 
of Ids nominees in turn to the papal throne, .SoverthcleaH, Crescent! us lived 
in dread of the German king, and spared no pains, therefore, to conciliate 
him. John died about the beginning of 1012, and with the death a 
few months later of Sergius IV, his hist nominee, there began a struggle 
between the Crescentirui family and the house of the counts of Tusculum, 
like themselves connected with the infamous Mturonia. In the contention 
that arose for the Papacy, Gregory, the Crescentinn candidate, at first 
prevailed, but had to yield in the end to 'Theuphvlnct of Lusculum, who 
became 1 ope os Benedict \ HI. Driven out of Rome, Gregory fled to 
Germany, and at Christmas 1013 presented himself in pontifical array 
l*fane Henry at Ptihlde. But the king was not likely to help a 
Crescentiun Pope, and he Itnd already obtained from Benedict a bull of 
confirmation Tor the privileges of Barn berg. He now met Gregory's 
retpiest far help bv directing him to lay aside the pontifical dress until he 
himself should come to Rome. 

Honour and interest alike urged Henry to seize the occasion for 
decisive intervention in Italy. If his promises tu return were to remain - » 
unfulfilled, the Gorman cause in Lombardy would be lost. So, too, would 
lie his hope of winning the imperial crown, which wa* to him the symbol 
of an enhanced authority both abroad and at home. As Emperor lie 
w ould have a further, though indefinite, claim upon the obedience of his 
subjects on both sides of the Alps, and would regain for Germanv her 
former primacy in Western Europe. Moreover, through a good under¬ 
standing with the Papacy, if not by entire mastery over it, he would 
secure filially his bold upon the German Church and so be able to frus¬ 
trate the intrigues of Duke Boleslav at the PajjaJ court for recognition 
oh king. During the earlier ludf of 1013 Henry hud therefore sought an 
agreement with Pope Benedict. Through the "agency of Bishop Walter 
of aspires* a compact^ the tertn.s of which lire unrecorded, was ratified h\* 
mutual oath. s 

Later in lfilfi Henry, accompanied by Queen Kunigunda and many 
ji-hops, marched to Italy. Boleslav sent not aid but envoys who intrigued 
against Ids lord. 
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The king necked Pavia before Christinas, while Ardoin withdrew to 
hts fortresses, thus yielding up to Henry nearly the whole of Lombardy 
without ei blow. Then be sent to Pavia offering to resign the crown if 
lie were put in possession of some county, apparently his own march of 
Ivrcu. But Henry rejected I he proposal and Ardoin was left in helpless 
i eolation. A t Pa v ia. mea e l w bile, a th rung of bishops and abbot*, i iiclud i i ig 
the two great champions of monastic reform* Odilo of CItmy and H ugh 
of Farfa, surrounded Henry* while many lay nobler, even the Otber- 
tiues, aiid others friendly to Ardoin* also came to make rtibmission. 

In January 1014 Henry passed on to Ravenna. At Ravenna there 
reappeared* after ten years of obscurity. Hi shop Leo of VereeDi But 
beside him stood Abbot Hugh of Faria, the man who had so firmly 
upheld in I tidy the ideals of monastk-Umi, resolved os ever both to 
couibat vigorously the noble*, especially the CreflceUtion family who luul 
annexed the possesions of \m house* and to make his comm unity a 
pattern of monastic discipline. Like many others, he had acquired Ids 
abbacy by unworthy means: partly in expiation of this offence, portly 
to get Henry's help against his enemies, he bad resigned his office* 
though still deeply concerned fur the prosperity of Faria, His strenuous 
character* the moral dignity w hich placed him at the head of the abbots 
of Italy, and the identity of his aims for mojiasticbm with those of the 
king, made Hugh an ally too important to be left aside. In Italy the 
monasteries supported Henry, and there he shewed them favour, 
especially Faria with its command of the mad to the south* without 
any of the reserve he had shewn in Germany, 

At Ravenna a synod was convoked* the first business of which was 
to settle the disputed right to the archbishopric of Ravenna. Adalbert, 
its actual holder for the last ten years, was generally recognised in the 
^Romagna; hut Henry in 1013 had treated the see ns vacant* and had 
nominated thereto his own natural half-brother, Arnold. The intruder, 
however* failed to establish himself in possession, and now came back to 
lie declared, with the authority of the Pope ami the adviee of the synod* 
the rightful archbishop. Thereupon followed the issue in Henry's name 
of decrees for the suppression of certain ecclesiastical abuses then preva¬ 
lent in Italy: the si maniacal conferment of Holy Orders, the ordination 
of priests and deacons below the canonical age, the taking of money for 
the consecration of churches* mid the acceptance by way of gift or 
pledge of any articles dedicated to sacred uhc. Of no jess serious import 
for the Church and for the nation at large was the further decree that 
all bishops and abbots should make returns of the property alienated 
from their churches and abbeys* of the time and manner of the aliena¬ 
tion, and of the names of the present holders. Such a record was a 
preliminary to any measure of restitution; but this could not fail to 
arouse the anger of the territorial lords* against whom chiefly it would 
be directed. 
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After Kh veiina came Rome. On Sunday, 14 February 1014, he 
raatk lib entry into the city amid applause. Twelve senator* escorted 
the king and queen to the door of St Peter**, where the Pope and 
Ills clergy awaited them. 

The two chiefs of Western Christendom, whose fortunes were to be 
dofiely linked together for the nest of their joint lives, now met for the 
Erst time. Benedict VIII was a man of vigorous, though not exalted, 
character; belonging to the turbulent Roman nobility* raised to the 
papal throne while yet a layman and after a faction contest, he was not 
likely to shew any real religious ise&L Though his life was free from 
mandal, Benedict shone, not as a churchman but os a man of action, 
whose principal aim was to recover for the Papacy its external dignity 
and its material power. Already he had repelled the: Crescentians from 
Home, and taken many of their castles in the Sabina, He bid even 
wrested the duchy of Spoleto out of the hands of John, the elder 
nephew of the [ate Patricius. But these enemies, nevertheless, were still 
formidable, and it was not a mere formality when the Pope demanded 
of the king, before they entered the basilica, whether he would be a 
faithful patron and defender of the Roman Church, tmd be true in all 
points to himself and his successors. The pledge w as heartily given, and 
then, within the church, Henry offered at the high altar the crown he 
had worn hitherto as king, and received unction and coronation m 
Roman Emperor at the hands of Benedict, i^ueen Kunigunda at Lhe 
same time was crowned Empress, Soon afterwards the Pope confirmed 
Henry's acts and canons passed at Ravenna, Adalbert was deposed, and 
Arnold recognised as Archbishop of R&viimu + 

Henry was on the point of starting for the south to force the 
Crescent ii to disgorge the remnant still held of Farias lands, most of 
which Benedict had already regained for the monastery, when a sudden 
tumult broke out in Koine. After two days" riot the Germans were 
victorious but, nevertheless* Henry did not venture to remain longer in 
Roiihv Only a week had passed since Ids coronation and already he had 
to make sure of his retreat. After another fruitless effort, therefore, 
to bring the ease between the Crescentian brothers and the Abbot of 
Faria to legal decision, the Emperor, with the concurrence of the Pope 
and the judges, as Us last act invested Hugh with the pcrcsftfeions 
ri aimed from the CresctUtii. Having charged Benedict to give actual 
effect to this decision, the Emperor left Rome, 

Nearly two iiioatks Henry spent in securing his hold upon Tuscany, 
the fidelity of which province, as commanding the route between Lom- 
hardy and Rome, was of prime importance for him. Since the death in 
10H of the Marquee Boniface, uu ineffective ruler and a dissolute man* 
the March had remained vacant: and Henry now gave it to Rainier, a 
Tuscan, who hod lately, through the influence of the Pope, replaced the 
Crescentiiin John as Duke of Spok\o. Since the Marquess of Tuscany 
™ *■ Itf—£ 
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enjoyed an authority superior to that of any other lay subject of the 
Italian crow7i p the union in a single hand of these two provinces, which 
had not been held together since the time of the Duke-marquess Hugh 
w tbe Grmt^ gave special significance to the choice of Rainier. In the 
new marquess Henrv must have expected to find a stout upholder of 
the imperial cause. The fact that like Henry he was a generous and 
enlightened patron of monasticisin, probably recommended hini to the 
Emperor. The monastic question was acute in Tuscany as elsewhere and 
families like the Other tines, who there held wide territories, had Incessant 
quarrels over property with the ecclesiastical foundations. At Easter 1014 
Henry was again in Pavia* In Loutbardy, although his authority was not 
openly disputed, and most of the prelates were on hk side, and the secular 
lords paid outward obedience, disaffection permeated all classes. The 
Archbishop of Milan held aloof, so me of the great families still refused 
submission, and the hatred of the common people was shewn by their 
reluctance to furnish supplies. Renouncing therefore my attempt to 
crush Ardoin by force, Henrv sought to strengthen himself by adminis¬ 
trative measures. He renewed an institution of Otto the Great by 
appointing two jjermiment mijtri for the counties of Pavia, Milan, and 
Scptio. He thus secured for royal officials the exercise of supreme judicial 
authority where disaffection was rife, and, significantly enough, Henry 
now gave an Italian city its first measure of municipal freedom. The 
Ale ram ids, who were lord* of Savons* hud not shewn themselves especially 
hostile lo Henry, and were even now L taking some share in the public 
adm mist ra tion. Yet j ust at this ti me the men of Savona obtained through 
their bishop u royal charter which curtailed the feudal rights of the 
mattjueH$ca over their city, and relieved its inhabitants of many burden¬ 
some imposts. But Henry could not stay in Italy to secure the success 
—pH' is administrative acts; after a month's stay in Pavia he passed on to 
Verona, and thence to Germany* 

Henryk second expedition to Italy, though it fell far short of complete 
success, ensured the continuance of the Western Empire, It renewed the 
alliance between the Empire and the Papacy* and it vindicated afresh the 
prc-cminencc of the German monarchy In Western Europe. 

But in Lombardy Henry had left his work half done, A hostile 
population, an alienated nobility* and an uncrushed rival remained as 
proofs of his failure. And hardly had he reert^sed the Alps in .fune 1014 
when a fresh outburst of nationalist fury threatened to overwhelm his 
adherents. Ardoin at once issued from Ivrea, and attacked Vcreelli with 
such bidden ness that the Bishop Leo scarcely avoided capture* The whole 
of that diocese foil into Ardolnk hands. Thence he went on to besiege 
Novara, to overrun the diocese of Como, and to bring ruin upon many 
other hostile places. Though more of a punitive foray than regular 
warfare, this campaign against the imperialists had yet some of the 
dignity of a national uprising. For beside* the vavossors and small 
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proprietors of his own neigh bourhood, not a few nobles in all parts of 
Lonilmn.lv took up amis on Anloin'a behalf The four sons of the aged 
Marquess Otbcrt iI T Count Hubert 4fc the Red," a man powerful in the 
West* with several other counts, and oven the Bishop of distant Vicenza* 
were of the number. These men, assuredly, were not inspired by pure 
patriotism* But their association for a common purpose with other 
desses of their fellow-countiymen, under their native king, affords some 
proof that they had also in view the higher purpose of throwing off an 
alien yoke* 

The fury of the nationalists found vent in ruthless devastation of the 
episcopal territories, and mode them fora few weeks masters of Lombardy. 
But sudden dismay fell upon them through the unexpected capture of all 
four so m of the Marquess Gtbert, the chief pillar of their cause. Though 
two soon escaped! the others were sent m prisoners to Germany, whither 
Leo of Ye reel! i also now went to arouse the Emperor's vengeance 
against the insurgent LomlMirtLs. At Ms instigation, Henry struck, and 
struck hard, at his opponents. At a judicial inquiry held in Westphalia 
during the autumn, the Lombard law* of treason was invoked against the 
captive Otbertines and their associates still in amis. For having waged 
war U[hju their sovereign, they were declared liable to forfeiture, ’There¬ 
upon, a series of confiscatory charters, mostly drafted by Leo himself, 
was issued. Though the full penalty was not exacted of the chief 
offenders, the Qthertine family was mulcted of 500 jugem of land, and 
Count Hubert the Red of 3000, for the benefit of the see of Pavia; the 
Church of Como was compensated out of the private inheritance of Bishop 
Jerome uf Vicenza: and to that of Novara was awarded a possession of the 
urdibishopric of Milan. Far more heavily, however, fell the Emperors 
hand upon the lesser men. “They had above all grievously afflicted the 
church of Vercelli," and Bishop Leo was only satisfied with their total > 
forfeiture. To his sec, accordingly, were transferred at a stroke the lands 
of some six score proprietors in the neighbourhood of Ivrca, nearly all 
men of middle rank. 

The recovery of VerceUi itself about this time was an important 
success, chiefly because it led to Ardoi n's death. The spirit which had 
borne him up through so many vicissitudes sank under this blow : and 
he withdrew to the monastery of Fruttuario* where he laid aside his 
crown to assume the cowl of a moult* There, fifteen months later* on 
14 December 1015, he died. 

So poised away the last monarch to whom the title of King of the 
Lombards could be fitly applied. Yet for many months after bis abdi¬ 
cation the insurgents kept the mastery in Western Lombardy. This 
struggle is revealed in a series of letters addressed by Leo to the Em¬ 
peror, They shew Leo* early in 1016* amid serious difficulties. He is 
hacked, indeed, by some of his fellow bishop, as well us by a few power¬ 
ful nobles; and he can count now upon Archbishop Arnulf and the men 
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of Milan, who are kept true by the presbyter Aribert. But he can hardly 
maintain Eiimsel f in his own city; and he appeals to Henry for a German 
army. He has against him the brother and the sums of Ardoin, the 
astute Marquess Manfred of Turin with his brother, Aide, Bishop of Asti, 
and. most dangerous of all, the mighty Count Hubert. These men are 
intriguing for the support of King Rudolph of Burgundy, and are even 
negotiating for reconciliation with the Emperor through their friends 
Herjhert of Cologne and Henry of Wurzburg. Not only, however, did 
Leo repel their attack on Vercdli, but, by a successful offensive, he re¬ 
covered the whole territory of hist diocese. Vet the siege of the castle of 
Orba, which was undertaken at the Emperor's command by Leo with 
other bishops and some lay magnates, including the youpg Marquess 
Boniface of Ganosaa, ended in an accommodation. At the suggestion of 
Manfred of Turin, who was anxious for peace, the rebel garrison was 
allowed to withdraw and the castle itself was burnt. 

This agreement wus the starting point of serious negotiations. On 
the one side, the Marquess Manfred and his brother sought the Emperors 
favour, while Count Hubert sent Ins son to Germany as a hostage; on 
the other, Pilgrim, a Bavarian cleric lately made chancellor for Italy, 
was sent bv Henry into Lombardy to bring about a complete pacifica¬ 
tion, Pilgrim's success was soon seen in the arrival of Italian envoys at 
Allsledt in January 1017 to offer greetings to the Emperor. On re- 
turning to Germany in the autumn of 1017 Pilgrim left Upper Italy 
at peace, and the release (January 1018) of the surviving captive 
Otbertine marked the Emperor's reconciliation with the Lombards, 

Leo of \ crcelH, indeed, was dissatisfied because no penalty was laid 
on Count Hubert, and although he secured a giant to his church of the 
lands of thirty unfortunate vavassors, the vindictive prelate was not ap- 
A*»eascd nntiL by a seiitcurc of excommunication issued many months 
later, he bad Irrought the Count and his family to rain. Leo's personal 
victory indicated the political advantage that had been gained by his 
order over the secular magnates. For the Emperor was bent on forcing 
the lay nobles into the background by an alliance with the bishops. 
Hence the great office of Count Palatine, Lhe chief judicial authority of 
the realm, hitherto always held by a layman, now practically ceased to 
exist The granting of palatine rights to bishops, already begun by the 
Ottos, was continued; similar rights were conferred upon mmi ; while 
the presidency of the Palatine Court itself was annexed to the royal 
chancery, and thus invariably fell to n cleric. 

In Italy not only did Leo of Vereelli regain his lost influence, but 
the bishops generally won a new predominance. Yet this predominance 
was bound up with control from Germany, whence the Emperor directed 
afluire in Church and State, thus working against Italian independence. 
The imperial crown enhanced Henry's position in Europe but it added 
little to his [lower in Germany; for seven years after his return from 
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Italy he had to fare foreign warfare and domestic strife, Polish affairs 
claimed him first, Boleslav had not sent hi& promised help to Italy: he 
hod tried to win over l'dalrich of Bohemia* Henry tried diplomacy and 
on its failure set oat on a Polish campaign (July 1015). An elaborate 
plan of an invasion bv three armies did not succeed* and Henry himself 
had a troubled retreat. 

During 1016 Henry was busied in Burgundy* and Boleslav was en¬ 
tangled with Russia, where Vladimir the Great was consolidating a 
principality. In January 1017 Boleslav attempted negotiations, but as 
he would make no great effort for peace a new expedition was made in 
August 1017, this time by one strong army and with the hope of Russian 
help. Sieges and battles did little to decide the issue and Henry again 
retreated in September 1017- But now Boleslav was inclined for pence* 
since Russia although it had done but little was a threatening neighbour 
The German princes who had suffered heavily were anxious for peace and 
at Bautzen (SO January 1018) terms were made: a German writer tells 
us they were tlse best possible although not seemly; he speaks of no court 
service or feud til obligations on Boleslav's part. Moreover he kept the 
marks he laid so long desired. Henry had ntifc gained much military 
glory hut he had the pence which was needed, lie kept Bohemia as a 
vassal; he held (irmly the German lands west of the Elbe. For the rest 
of the reign lie hud peace with Poland. 

On the western frontier Burgundy had steadily grown more dis¬ 
ordered since lOOfi. It was the stepping-stone to Italy and Otto the 
Great had therefore played the part of a protector and feudal superior 
to the young King Conrad, This connexion had continued and it, its 
well as disorder* called Iienry to Burgundy. The IVclf dynasty had lost 
its former vigour. Conmd ^the Pacific* was content to 

appear almost as a vassal of the Emperors. His son* llodolph III* far 
from throwing off this yoke became by his weakness more dependent 
still Henrv for his part had to support Rudolph unless he tneunt to 
break with the Saxon tradition of eontrol in Burgundy and to surrender 
his inherited claim to succession. But in Count Otto-1 ViIIiam, ruler of 
the counties later named Franche-Comtc* he found a resolute opponent. 
It is probable that Otto-William, himself the son of the exiled Lombard 
King, Adalbert of Ivren, aimed at the throne* but in any case, like most 
of the nobles* he feared the accession uf a foreign monarch whose first 
task would be to curb his independence. 

By 1016 the (Useless struggle between Rodolph and his unruly sub¬ 
jects hod reached a climax, Rodolph sought for aid from Henry: be 
came in the early summer to Strasbourg* again acknowledged Henry's 
right of succession* and promised to do nothing of importance without 
hb advice. Henry acted at once on his newly won right by nominating 
to a vacant bishopric. 

But the proceedings at Strasbourg were met by Otto-William with 
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dcliancc. und even the bishop whom Henry had appointed was forced to 
forsake his diocese. Henry undertook an expedition to reduce Burgundy: 
it vu unMicccssful and woe followed by the renunciation of his treaty with 
Rudolph. The moment, however, that the peace of Btuitzen left him safe 
on his eastern frontier Henry turned to Burgundy again. In February 
1018 Rudolph met him at Mayence and again resigned to iiim the 
sovereignty which he himself found so heavy. But once again the 
Burgundian lords refused to acknowledge cither Henry's authority in 
the present or his right to succeed in the future. A fresh expedition 
failed to enforce his claims, and he never again attempted intervention in 
person. Possession of Burgundy with it* alpine passes would have made 
the control of Italy easier, but the attempt to secure this advantage hail 
foiled. 

Thus in four successive years, alternately in Poland and Burgundy, 
Henry had waged campaigns, all really unsuccessful. His own kingdom 
meanwhile was torn by domestic strife. Throughout the two Lor wines 
mid Saxony, above all, disorder ruled. In Upper Lorraine the Luxemburg 
brothers still nursed their feud with the Emperor, But on the death 
(December 1015) of Megingaud of Treves, Henry appointed to the 
archbishopric a resolute great noble, Poppo of Babruberg. Before long 
Adalbert! and Henry of Luxemburg both came to terms.' At the Easter 
lliet of 1017 a fin a! reconciliation was made between the Emperor and 
his brothers-in'Inn, which wa* sealed in November of the same vear by the 
reinstatement of Henry' of Luxemburg in the duchy of Bavaria. This 
submission brought tartly peace to Upper Lorraine, hat Lower Lorraine 
proved as difficult u task. 

Since his elevation in 1019, Duke Godfrey had been beset by enemies. 
The worst of these wns Count Ijvtnbert of Louvain, whose wife was a 
_sistor of the late Carolingian Duke Otto, and whose elder brother 
Count Reginar of Hainnult represented the original dukes ©f un- 
divided Lorraine. Thus Lambert, whose life had been one of sacrilege 
and violence, had claims on the dukedom. He was defeated and killed 
by Godfrey at Florennc* in September 1015, but another obstinate rebel, 
Count Gerard of Alsace, a brother-in-law of those stormy petrols of dis¬ 
content and strife, the Luxcmhurgm, remained, only to be overthrown in 
August, 1017. With all these greater rebellions were associated minor 
hut widespread disturbances of the peace, and not until March 1018 was 
the province entirely pacified* when* in on Assembly at Nimeguen the 
Emperor received the submission of the Count of Hoinault and established 
eonccml between Count Gerard and Duke Godfrey* 

But the duke was soon to experience a temporary reverse of fortune. 
In the far north of his province Count Dietrich of Holland, by hi* 
mother (the Empress Kunigunda's sister) half a Luxemburger, had iired 
the thinly peopled district at the jnouth of the Meuse, made the 
Frisians in it tributary, and, violating the rights of the Bishop of Utrecht 
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built a castle b? the river whence he levied tolls oa sefL-ltaLind craft. On 
the hhup s complaint Henry ordered the count to desist and make 
Am ends; when he disobeyed^ Duke Godfrey and the Bishop (Adalbold) 
were com missioned to enforce order Bui their expedition miscarried; 
Godfrey was wounded and taken prisoner. Yet the prisoner interceded 
at court for hk captor and peace with friendship was restored. 

Saxony was disturbed like Lorraine, but chiefly by private quarrels* 
especially between lay magnates and bishops. In a diet at A listed! 
(January 1017) Henry attempted a pacification. But a rising of the half- 
heathen V Vends brought slaughter on the Christum priests and their 
congregations, with destruction of the churches. Bernard* Bishop of 
Oldenburg (on the Baltic), nought but did nut get Henry's help, and 
then Thief mar, brother uf the Bilking Duke Bernard, revolted. After 
he had been subdued, his brother the duke himself rebelled, hut a siege 
of his fortress Schalksburg on the Wesor ended in a peace* Emperor and 
duke joined in an expedition against the Wends, reduced the March to 
order and restored the Christian prince Mktislav over the pagan Obotrites 
(Gbodritri, or Abotrites). But though rivil order was enforced to the 
north, the Wtasda remained heathen. 

Happily the rest of Germany was more peaceful In Swabia alone 
arose difficulty* Ernest, husband of Gjsela, elder sister of the young Duke 
Herman Ill, had been made duke, but after three years* rule he died in 
the hunting field (31 May 1015). The Emperor gave the duchy to hk 
eldest son Ernest, nud as he was under age his mother GLsda was to lie 
hk guardian. But when she soon married Conrad of Franconia the 
Emperor gave the duchy to Poppo of Trtves, the young duke’s uncle, 
Gkdns new husband, Conrad, afterwards Emperor, haul of the house 
which sprang from Conrad the Red and Uutgittd, daughter of Otto the 
Great, had already one grievance against the Emperor. He had seen in 
1011 the duchy of Carinthia. transferred from his own family to Adalbert* 
of Eppcnstcin* Now a second grievance made him Henry's enemy. He 
had Fought alongside Gerard of Alsace against Duke Godfrey: two years 
later he waged war against Duke Adalbert?, For thk the Enqjeror 
banished him, hut the sentence wo^ remitted and Conrad henceforth kept 
the peace. 

Henry's general policy w p as one of conciliation; as n commander in the 
field he hod never been fortunate, and therefore he preferred moral 
to physical means. He had learnt this preference from his religion and 
he well understood how greatly ecclesiastical order could help his realm. 
In church refurm, greatly needed at the time, he took ever more interest 
as his life went on. One question indeed which came up at the synod of 
Goslar in 1019 ™ a foreboding of trouble to come. Many secular priests, 
serfs by birth, had married free women; It was asked whether their 
children were free or unfree; the synod at Henry's suggestion declared 
both mother and children unfree* This decision tended to throw discredit 
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upon marriages which farthered the secularization of the Church. For 
married clergy often sought to benefit their own families at the expense 
of their churches. But on the side of reform Henry was greatly helped 
by the monastic revival which, largely beginning from fluur, had spread 
widely in Lorraine. William, Abbot of St Baiipius at Dijon, and 
Richard, Abbot of St Vaunt's near Verdun, were here his helper*. 
William had hcen called in by the Bishop of Meh: Richard worked in 
more than one Lorraine diocese. Outside their own order such monks 
influenced the secular clergy and even the bishops. Si in on v and world¬ 
liness were more widely reproved; Henry would gladly have seen such 
a reformation spreading and with some such hope he asked the Pope 
to visit Germanv. 

Benedict VIII was, it is true, more n man of action than a reformer. 
He had faced worse foes than the Crescentii at Forfil, for the Saracens 
under Mujuhid of Dcniafin Spiin) had (1015) conquered Sardinia and 
were harrying the Tuscan coasts. He urged on the Pisans and Genoese 
before their three days' victory at sea (June 101G): a battle which 
brought the victorious allies into Sardinia. And he hrid (1016) mode 
use of Lomlxird rebels and Norman help to try and shake the Byzantine 
hohl upon Southern Italy, But rebels and Normans had suffered defeat 
and the Byzantines held their own. Benedict might hopefully turn to 
the Emperor for further help; when on Maundy Thursday (14 April 
10S0) he reached Henry's favourite Bamlwrg, he was the first Pope to 
visit Germany for a century and a half. With him there came Mela, 
leader of the Apulian rebels, and Rodolph, the Norman lender, who had 
helped them. Mejo was invested with the new title, Duke of Apulia, 
and held the empty office for the remaining week of his life. Thus 
Henry entered into the Italian schemes of Benedict. The Pope on his 
^ side confirmed at Fulda the foundation of Bamberg, taking it under 
special papal protection; Henry gave the Pope a privilege nearly 
identical with that given by Otto the Great to John XII. 

The second half of the year 1020 was spent in small campaigns 
including one against Baldwin in Flanders, where in August the Emperor 
captured Ghent. The other was against Otto of Hnmniersteiu, whom 
we shall mention later. VVhcn Henry kept Easter in 1021 at Merseburg 
he could look on a realm comparatively peaceful His old opponent 
Heribcrt of Cologne had died (16 March 1021) and was replaced by 
Henry's friend and diplomatist, Pilgrim. Later (17 August) died Erkani- 
linld of Mayeiice, and was succeeded by Aribo, a royal chaplain and a 
relative of Pilgrim's, The three great sees were nowall held by Bavarians. 

, In July a diet at Kimeguen decided on an expedition to Italy. There 
the Byzantine forces had occupied port of the principality of Henevento, 
drawing the Lombard princes to their side, and (June 1021) the C'atapan 
Basil seized the fortress on the Garig^ano which the Pope had given to 
l>atto, an Apulian rebel Thus Home itself was threatened nearly. In 
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November 1021 Henry left Augsbni^ for Italy: early in December he 
reached Verona, where Italian princes joined his Lorrainers, Swabians 
ami Bavarians; among them were the Bavarian Poppo, Patriarch of 
At ! inleia, Mod the distinguished Aribert, .since 1018 Archbishop of Milan. 
Leo of VerceUi of course waa there, and if some lay magnate* kept away 
others made a welcome appearance* Christmas Iletiry ^peilt at Ravenna 
and in January mo ml southwards Before he reached Benevento 
Benedict joined him. The army marched in three divisions and the one 
which Pilgrim of Cologne commanded met with brilliant successes, taking 
Capua, Henry himself was delayed for three month* by the fortrtsa 
of Tram, built with almost ctumnumil privileges by the Cat&p&n in 
1018 to guard the Byzantine province and strong enough to sur¬ 
render on merely nominal terms. But sickness had assailed the Germans 
and after visiting Rome Henry came in July to Pavia, 80 far he hod 
made Rome safer and had sub] ugated the Lombard states. Then in o 
synod at Pavia (1 August 1G22) with Benedict’s help he turned to 
church reform. Clerical marriage, as common in Lotn hardy os in 
* Germany, wa.^ denounced. And the ever growing poverty of the Church 
was also noted: hinds had been alienated and married clerics were 
trying to endow their families. As at God nr ft was decided that the 
wives and children of unfree priests were also serfs, and could thus not 
hold lunch These ecclesiastical decrees, meant to be of general force 
although passed in a scanty synod, the Emperor embodied in an im¬ 
perial decree. Ijoo of Vetted I i probably drafted alike the papal speech 
and the imperial decree and he was the first bishop to enforce the 
canons. 

Then in the autumn of 1022 Henry returned to his kingdom. The 
following Easter he sent Gerard of Cambray and Richard of St Vail ms 
to beg Roliert of France to become hi* partner in church reform. The 
two king* met (11 August) at Ivobs just within Germany, It was agreed 
to call an assembly at Pavia of both German and Italian bishops: the 
assembly would thus represent the old Carol ingian realm. 

But iit>w j Germany was not cedesiastically at peace either within itself 
or with the Pope. Aribo of Mayen re, on the death of his suffragan 
Bern ward of Hildeslieim, had revived l be old claim to authority over 
Gandcrsheim. But Henry bad taken sides with the new Bishop, Godehard 
of Altai eh* although hi* settlement left irritation behind. Aribo had 
also a more important (|uarrel with Pope Benedict arising out of a marriage* 

Count Otto of Hammers tern* a great "noble of Franconia, had married 
Irmmgard, although they were related within the prohibited degrees* 
Episcopal censure was disregarded; excommunication by a synod at 
Nimeguen (Match 1018), enforced by the Emperor and the Archbishop 
of May ence, only brought Otto to temporary submission. Two years later, 
after rejoining Irmingmd, he attacked in revenge the territory of Mayence. 
At length hi* disregard of synod and of Emperor alike forred Henry to 
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uphold the Church's Uw by the sword. But Gtto*§ irregular marriage 
a few years Inter raised even greater difficulties. For the present Henry 
had shewn his ecclesiastical sympathies and his readiness to enforce the 
Church's decisions even in a Held where many rulers disregarded or dis¬ 
liked them, A synod at Majence in June 1023 separated the pair, 
whereupon InmngtinL appealed to Rome, This appeal was looked upon 
by Aribo as an Invasion of his metropolitan righte, and he persuaded a 
provincial synod at Seligonstadt Lu take his view. Here were forbidden 
all appeals to Rome made without episcopal leave, and alio any papal 
remission of guilt* unless the ordinary penance imposed locally liad been 
finft performed. Henry sent the diplomatic Pilgrim of Cologne to explain 
matters to Benedict* who nevertheless directed n fresh hearing of Fraim- 
gard s cosy, and also significantly sent no pallium to Aribo, In reply the 
Archbishop called his suiTmgans to meet at Hckdist IS May 1024; and 
it was hoped through the Empress Kunigunda to draw thither bishops of 
other provinces also; meanwhile all the suffragans of Mayence except 
two signed a remonstrance to the Pope against the insult to their metro¬ 
politan, Bu t Benedict d led (I I June 1024) before the ma tter was settled , ¥ 
being succeeded by his brother llomnnus, hitherto called Senator of aU 
the Romans by Benedict's appointment, who passed from layman to Pope 
as John XIX within a day. The new Pope had no religious and few 
ecclesiastical interests, and the matter uf the marriage went no further. 
Soon after Benedict Henry himself passed away. During 1024 he had 
suffered from both illness and the weakness of advancing years; on 13 
July the end came His body wm fittingly laid to rest in his beloved 
Bamberg, itself an expression of the religious zeal which was shewn so 
strongly and so pathetically in his dosing years, Religion and devotion 
to the Church had always been a leading interest in his active life; as 
_ death drew nearer it became an oil-absorbing care. The title of Saint 
which Ids people gave him fittingly expressed the feeling of hi,s age. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE EMPEROR CONRAD IL 

With the death of Henry II the Saxun dynasty in the male line 
became extinct; nevertlideas under the Ottos the hereditary principle 
hail become an firmly rooted, the Teutonic theory of election so nearly 
forgotten, that the descendants of Otto the Great in the female branch 
were alone regarded as suitable successors to the Emperor Henry D, The 
choice of the princes was practically limited to the two L'uiimd*, the great- 
grand stilts of the first Otto 1 * daughter Liutgard and i Ymrnd of Lorraine, 
Both were grandsons of Otto, Duke of Corinthian the future emperor 
through the eldest son Henry who died young, the other, known its Conrad 
the Younger, through the third son* also named Conrad, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the duchy of Cariiithia. This younger Conrad did 
not inherit the dukedom, which was granted on his father's death In 101 1 
to Adalbero of Eppenateiti, but he Acquired nevertheless the greater part 
of the family estates in Franconia,, In wealth and territorial position he 
was stronger than his elder cousin; moreover, since he had adopted the 
attitude of Henry II in matters of ecclesiastical politic^ he could safely 
rely on the support of the reforming party in the Church, which, par¬ 
ticularly in Lorraine, carried considerable weight under the guidance of 
Archbishop Pilgrim of Cologne. An orphan J with a meagre inheritance, * 
brought up by the famous tan on is t, Uurchnrd of Worms, Conrad the 
Elder had little to recommend him beyond Mmiority and pemmd cha¬ 
racter. On late and unreliable authority it is asserted that the late 
Emperor designated him as his succtissgr 1 ; and though it is reasonable to 
suppose that Henry II should make some recommendation with regard to 
the succession, it i* at least remarkable that he should select a man whose 

1 Has filth er died while he was still a child, and his in other married again ami 
teak HO further interest id the child of her fimt huJsbancL 

fl Sigeberl, Chrrm r MOHS'S, vi, 3£fr Hugh nf Fla vigny, nut. n. 10, m 

592. It hs accepted U4 blslurisrjil hy Arndt* J>i> IFniA/ Ktmnsd* //* Dij-A, Goitinmen, 

IMty Maurenbreeher, mid others; Bre»kn, from the silence af 

mi utern,purarii'n, and the unreliability of the evidence fa led to the e&aiduFiPii that f 
no such designation w&a inude, {Jahrbiichcr r Kmrsd //, i. p. Wf, P aha hi Hirtck* 
Jahrbuchirr f Htinrirh U f m* p- 1 ) Hutting Slivitm zur Grarhiehte fionnuU J/, 
attempts tu prove that the younger Conrad wbj de-ttgnated by Henry 11; hat see 
BnSsliUl, Jrthrhil-chi^r, Esctirw. It p. .14? f. 
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Election and coronation 


views both in ecclesiastical and secular politics weir diametrically opposed 
to his own. Vet this very fact of his antagonism to the reforming move¬ 
ment induced Aribo, Archbishop of Mayence* and the bulk of the episco¬ 
pate, jealous and suspicious of the progress of Cluniac ideas in Gcmunj, 
to throw the whole weight of their influence in support of his candidature* 
Tlie election took place on the Hhinc between Mayence and Wqrma 1 on 
4 September 1024, Before it took place the elder Conrad had a meeting 
with his cousin and apparently induced him to withdraw from the contest. 

Conmd the Elder* left in undisputed possession of the field (for the 
party of his late rival,, the Ldro*imu% rather than give him their rates* 
had retired from the assembly)* was elected unanimous] v, and received 
from the hands of the widowed Empress Kunigundu, the roval insignia* 
committed by her husband to her care. The election was a popular one. 
Princes and people spiritual and secular* thronged to Maytuce to attend 
tlie coronation festival “If Charles the Great himself had been alive and 
present,'" writes Conrad^ enthusiastic biographer 1 , “the rejoicing could 
not have been exceeded," The ceremony of coronation was performed 
on 8 September by Aribo in the cathedral of Mayen ce and was followed 
by the customary state banquet and by the taking of the noth of fealty 
by the bishops, nobles, and even* we are told, by other freemen of dis¬ 
tinction. One incident marred the general serenifv of the prex-eedings; 
Con rail's marriage in 1017 with G isela* the widow successively of Bruno 
of Brunswick and of Ernest II of Swabia* being within the prohibited 
degrees, was not sanctioned by the Church, Aribo denied her the crown; 
and it was only after an interval uf some days that Archbishop Pilgrim 
of Cologne* desirous of making his peace with the king he had opposed, 
offered to perform the ceremony in his cathedral at Cologne 1 * 

The princes of Lorraine* among them Gozelo and Dietrich* tlie 1 hikes 
of the lower and upper provinces* lleginnr V* the powerful Count of 
Bainault, and the greater number of tlie bishops, hail* as we have seen* 
resisted Conrad 1 * election* and after the event line] denial him recognition. 
The bishops adopted this attitude on account of Conrads Lick of sym¬ 
pathy with the movement of reform in the Church; when* however, their 

1 The exact spot is generally said to he Kamha on the right hank of the river 

near OppeuheLtfl, Stbiidel (J>ir h'tiniptJiifthte, bet J/flfaf an4 die ll'oA/ JFaaratffr ff t 

Protfjr, Mayonee* 10P6> believes the place of election to have been on tlie left hank 
near Llrzwcsler. With W&po (rap, 2) we ran leave it * s de vocwbirfo *t situ loci 
plctiiua dsccre topograph!*. r * Anyhow n cU et ritra Rheniun ourtra locahont/* 
VV'ipo* ciL 

* Wipo* Script. Htr. Germ. ed timalwu* 101 'p. See ako t hit editor s preface to 
this edition. Wipe U the main authority for the reign; probably a Burgundian fry 
hirth T he held the office of ch.i plain to the king* and was an efe-witaewi of mmiy of 
the events be records. 

* So BwalMj t, pp. and Eacnm ttu p. 351, following the account of 

Herman of lUirhcn&u (1024, in Bressl&iis pd r of Wipo B p, 94). Other authorilien 
accept the account of th« Qoedlniburganna^j that tiiseia was subscqiiDEitly crowned 
by Aribo at the intercession of the princes (Ann, Qued* 1024* MftB&S a iil 90), 
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leader, the Archbishop of Cologne, made his peace with the king, and 
when Odilu of Cluny, who had, it seems, been present At the election t 
and hat! been the recipient of Conrad's first charter (t± confirmation of 
certain lands in Alsace to the Cluniac monastery of Pay erne), exerted his 
influence in Conrad's interest, the bishops were prevailed upon to make 
their submit am Conrad wn_s therefore able to make his royal progress 
through Lorraine uiihiiMlered. 

It was customary for a newly elected king to travel through his 
kingdom, dispensing justice, settling disputes, ordering peace. Within 
a year of his coronation (he wo* back in Muyeuce at the end of August 
1CH£5) Cnnrad had visited the more important towns of the five great 
duchies of his kingdom. On his journey through Saxony two significant 
events occurred; he received the recognition of the Saxon princes and gave 
a decision again*! Aribo of Maumee, shewing thereby that be was not 
to be sw aived from the path of justice even 121 the interests of the foremost 
prelate of Germany. Before Conrad's election the Saxon princes under 
their Duke Bernard had assembled at Werla, and there derided on a 
course of action similar to tlsat which they had pursued on the occasion 
of the election of Henry U in 1002. They had, it seems, absented 
themselves from the electoral council, with the object of making their 
acceptance of the result dependent upon conditions. They required the 
king to acknowledge the peculiarly independent position, the ancient and 
barbaric law, of the Saxom They met him at Minden, where he 
was keeping his Christ mini court. Their condition was proposed and 
accepted, and their homage, hitherto deferred, was duly performed to 
their now recognised sovereign K 

Since the time of Otto HI, the jurisdiction over the rich nunnery of 
Gaiideraheiui had been the cause of a fierce dispute between the bishops 
of Hildesheiiu and the archbishops of Miuence. It hod been one of the 
reasons fur the breach between Ariho ami the late Emperor, who had in 
1DSS decided in favour of the Hildcsheim claim. While Cun rad remained 
in Saxony the matter was brought up before him. The outlook was 
ominous for Bishop God chard; Conrad wia not likely to give cause for a 
ijiwimd with the powerful archbishop to whom he owed his crown, and 
whom he bad already favoured by conferring on him the archchancellor- 
ship of Italy, in addition to the archchimcctlomhip of Germany which 
he had previously held, Moreover, the influential Abbess Sophia, the 
daughter of the Emperor Otto H, was known to favour the claims of 
Aribo. On the other hand, Conrad could not lightly reverae a decision 
made by his predecessor only two yean? before* and he may also have felt 
spine resentment towards Aribo for the latter's refusal to crown hisijueen* 
Postponements and compromises were tried in vain. At la*fc, in Mspvh 

i This ijiturjMTtation of the railier confused evidence is BressLiu^. i. 12 and 
n. 7- Cf. also ]iis edition of Script. R^r. Grtm. 1QI5, p. 11, a. X« 
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lOfiS, at a sparsely attended synod held at Grono, a provisional judgment 
was given in favuur of the Bishop of Hikkshdm; the decision was t m on* 
finned two year* later at a more representative gathering at Frankfort, 
but it was not until 10:30* a rear before his death, that Aribo had a 
meeting with his opponent at Merseburg* and finally renounced his claims, 
which, according to the biographer of Godehard, he confessed that he had 
raised “partly in ignorance, partly out of malice/ 1 

The rebellion, which disturbed the opening years of the new reign f 
is closely connected with the question of the Burgundian succession and 
with the revolt in Lombardy. Rudolph 111* the childless King of Bur¬ 
gundy, had in 1016 m'ngmscd his nephew the Emperor Henry If as the 
heir to his throne: he maintained however, and probably with justice, 
that with the Emperor's death the compact became vokL Conrad, on 
the other hand* took a different view of the case; the cession* he argued, 
was made not to the Emperor but to the Empire, to which he had been 
duly elected. Agfiinst him stood a formidable row of desrendant* of 
Coiimd the Peaceful in the female line* two of whom* ErnesS;, Duke of 
Swabia* whose mother, Queen Gi-sela, was the niece* and Odo, Count 
of Blois, whose mother, Bertha, was the sister of Ilodolph, aspired to the 
inheritance. To moke his intentions clear Conrad, in June 1025, occupied 
Bade which, though held by Henry H, actually lay within the confines 
of the Burgundian kingdom, A* his presence was needed elsewhere, he 
left his wife Gisela* herself a niece of King Rudolph 1 , to bring the Bur¬ 
gundian question to a satisfactory issue. The success of her efforts is to 
he seen in the Burgundian king's refusal to assist Ernest of Swabia in h» 
second revolt (102fi), in his submissive attendance at the Emperor's 
coronation at Rome (Easter 1027), and in his recognition, at MuttenK 
near Bade, later in the same year, of Conrads title to succeed to his 
kingdom. EriiesL, whose hope* in Burgundy were shattered bv I be 
occupation of Barie* decided to oppose Conrad with anas. He allied 
himself with Count Welf* with the still disaffected dukes of Lorraine, 
and with Conrad the Younger who* having heard no more of the proffered 
rewards by which hLs cousin Imd secured his withdrawal from the electoral 
contest, hod openly shewn his resentment at Augsburg in the previous 
April* 

In France, Odo of Blais and Champagne was interested in the downfall 
of Conrad; in Italy, the trend of events moved in the same direction. 
There the Ldinhirff, biking advantage of the death of Henry' II, rose 

E Tins mnmngc ccuiieiiou with the Burgundian hou^ eamtitnted, Fnupaniin 
conclude*, UnnrmJ ^ titii; ha In? designated hy Rodolph and In he chosen by the 
Hiu-jpiiidinij prince hc*t brought with it uq nctiud right of nicce*fti(vu. C£ Fou- 
pardiil P ht Roynume. tfc p. LflL 

1 Conrad the Younger stood In the srame relation to ttodutph III tm dad Emwt; 
hl§ mother MatihU »*&■* Itodulplfi niece. \fe appears, howarer, to hive raised uu 
claim to the throne of Burgundy. LT. Puujardin, ioe, cit 
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in revolt against the imperial domination. The men of Fa via, mind fill 
of the recent destruction of their city at the hands of the late Em¬ 
peror, burnt the royal palace; the north Italian princes, in defiance of 
Conrad* offered their crown find to King Robert of France* then, on bis 
refusal, to William V, Duke of Aquitaine, who accepted it for his soil. 
The dukes only hope of success in the dangerous enterprise he hod 
undertaken lay in keeping Conrad engaged in his own kingdom. With 
this object he set about organising the opposition in Lorraine, France, 
and Burgundy; he met Robert of France and Odo of Champagne at 
Tours, and the French king agreed to carry a campaign into Germany. 
The combination, so formidable in appearance, dissolved into nothing. 
Robert was prevented by the affairs of his own kingdom from taking the 
field against Conrad; Odo, engaged in a fierce feud with I'tilk of Anjou, 
was powerless; William of Aquitaine on visiting I tidy found the situation 
there less favourable than he had been led to expect, and thereupon gave 
up tbc project; the dukes of Lorraine* no longer able to count on foreign 
aid, made their submission to the Emperor at Ais-la-f'hapellc (Christ¬ 
mas 1025). After the collapse trf the alliance, continued resistance on 
the part of Ernest was useless; at Augsburg early in the next year, 
through the mediation of the queen, his mother, he was reconciled with 
Conrad who, to keep loan from further mischief, insisted on his accom¬ 
panying him on the Italian campaign upon which he was about to 
embark. 

It was a wise precaution, and Conrad would have been better advised 
bad he retained hia ambitious stepson in his camp; instead he dispatched 
him to Germany to suppress the disorders which had arisen there in his 
absence. Welf, obdurate in his disolndience, had attacked and plundered 
the lands and cities of Bruno, Bishop of Augsburg, the brother of the 
Emperor Henry II, the guardian of the young King Henry III, and the 
administrator of Germany during the king’s absence in Italy. Ernest, 
back among his old fdlow-conspiratore and acting, no doubt* on the advice 
of his evil genius. Count Werner of Kiburg, instead of suppressing the 
rebellious Welf, joined with him in rebellion 11 . The second revolt of 
Ernest was however as abortive ns the first; he invaded Alsace, pene¬ 
trated into Burgundy, but finding to his discomfiture, in Rudolph, not 
tin ally but art enemy, he was compelled to make a hasty retreat to 
Zurich, whence he occupied himself in making plundering raids upon the 
rich abbeys of Reichenau and St Gall. Conrads return soon ended the 
affair. Ernest and Welf answered the imperial summons to Clin (July 
1027), not however as suppliants for the Emperor s mercy, but* supported 
by an armed following, with the intention either of dictating their own 

1 The altitude of the younger Conrad in this rehell ton is ambiguous ^ r ipo 3 c* Ift f 
says nf him "nee Hdtis imperatori, n&e lumeti multuin mrtiuji iili- Hi* nuhtni^iou 
Hid condemnation to n short term of tftiprisOiuueat in 1027 P mentioned by W ipo s 
c. Zl) proves his implication. 
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termg or, fat ling that, of fighting their way to safety. Hie duke had 
miscalculated his resources; at an interview with his vassals he dfeowered 
his mistake. They were prepared, they &kid, to follow him as their oath 
required against any man except the Emperur; but loyalty to the 
Emperor look precedence to loyalty to the duke, Ernest had no choice 
but to throw' himself on Conrad's mercy; he was deprived of his duchy 
and imprisoned in the castle of Gihichenatein near Halle. Wdf was 
condemned to imprisonment* to make reparation to the Bishop of 
Augsburg* and to the loss of a cuunlshiji in the neighbourhood of 
Brixen, 

Ernest, after less limn a year's captivity, was forgiven and reinstated 
in his dukedom. But the course of events of 102fi was repeated in 1030. 
Ordered by the Emperor to execute the ban against Count Werner, who 
had persisted in rebellion, he disobeyed* and was, by the judgment of 
the princes, once more deprived of his dukedom and placed under the 
ban of the Empire (at Ingelhehn, Easter 1030}* After a vain attempt to 
persuade Odo of Champagne to join him, he and Werner withdrew into 
the Black Forest, where* making the strong castle of Falkenstein their 
headquarter^ they lived for a time the life of bandits At last* in 
August* the two rebels fell in a fierce encounter with the Emperor 1 * 
troops under Count Manegpld. 

The rebellions of Ernest, dictated not by any dissatisfaction at 
Conrads rule but rather by personal motive* and rival ambitions* never 
assumed dangerous proportions. The fact that even the nobility of 
Swahili, with few' exceptions* refused to follow their duke k significant 
of the strength and popularity of Conrad s government. The loyalty of 
Germany as a whole wtt never shaken. Duke Ernest, a little undeservedly 
perhaps Ims become the hero of legend and romance; he lias often Wn 
compared with TJudolf of Hivabia, the papular and ambitious son of 
Otto the Great, The parallel Is scarcely a fair one; Liudolf rebelled 
but once and with jlister cause; and after Ins defeat, he lived loyally and 
died lighting his father^ battles in Italy. Ere eat, though twice for¬ 
given, lived and died a rebel 

In September 1032 Rodolph III ended a weak and inglorious reign. 
Conrad hail been solemnly recognised a » heir by the late king at M ultima 
live years before and had been entrusted with the royal insignia, the crown 
and the Uuiee of St Maurice, Some of the Burgundian nobles had even 
already taken the with of allegiance to the German king; but the 
majority both of the ecclesiastical and secular lords* especially in the 
roinance-fipeaking district of the south, stood opposed to him. His 
powerful rival, Odo* Count of Blois and Champagne, had at first the 
art Vantage* for Conmd at the critical moment was busily occupied with the 
affair* of Poland* and w hen, after the submission of the Polish Duke Mraco, 
he hastened to Strasbourg* he found a*large part of Burgundy already in 
the hands of the enemy (Christmas 1032}* In spite of the severity of 
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the weather, which was sufficiently remarkable to supply the theme of a 
poem of a hundred stanza* from the pen of Wipo, the Emperor decided 
to make a winter campaign into Burgundy, He marched on Basle and 
proceeded to Payerne, where he was formally elected and crowned by his 
partisans’ hut frhe indescribable suffer] iigs of his troops from the cold 
prevented hi^ further progress, and he withdrew to Zurich. 

In the spring, before resuming operations in Burgundy* he entered Into 
negotiations with the French Xing Henry J T which resulted in a meeting 
of the two at Devi He on the Meuse. What actually took place there h 
not recorded* but it seems dear that an alliance against Odo wa^ formed 
between them. Again the affairs of Poland prevented Conrad from com- 
pitting his I ask* mid on his return thence lie found that his adversary had 
penetrated the German frontier and plundered the districts of Lorraine 
in the neighbourhood oFTouL Conrad retaliated with a raid into Count 
OdoV territory and brought him to submission; the latter renounced 
his claims, agreed to evacuate the occupied districts, and to make 
reparation for the damage caused by hi# incursion into Lorraine, The 
matter was not however ho easily settled; not only did Odo not evacuate 
the occupied ]?&rt& of Bui-gundy nor make satisfaction fur the harm he 
bud perpetrated in Lorraine, but he even had the audacity to repeat his 
performance in that country, Conrad determined on a decisive effort; 
Burgundy was attacked on two sides. His Italian allies, Marquess 
Qoidfnce of Tuscany and Archbishop Aribert of Milan, under the 
guidance of Count Humbert of Maurienne, led their troop across the 
Great St Bernard, and following the Rhone Valley* made their junction 
with the Emperor, operating from the north, at Geneva, Little re¬ 
sistance wilh encountered by either army. At Geneva Conrad was again 
solemnly recognised as king and received the submission of the greater 
number of Odo's adherents. The town of Momt alone held out defiantly; * 
attacked by the German and Italian force# in conjunction, it was taken 
by assault and demolished. With it were destroyed the last hopes of 
Conrads adversaries; they submitted, and Burgundy* furnishing the 
Emperor with his fourth crown, became an undisputed and integral put 
of the imperial dominions. If Burgundy was never a source of much 
strength or financial profit to the Empire, its inclusion wius bv no means 
without its value. It n geographical position m a liarricr between France 
and Italy* and as commanding the western pa&*e& of the Alps* made it an 
acquisition of the first importance. In the last year of his reign Conrad 
visited his new kingdom. A solemn and well-attended gathering of 
ccch^iastical and secular nobles assembled at Suletire, and for three dayn 
deliberated over the means of establishing peace and organised govern- Z 1 
merit in a land, which for many a year had knoivn nothing but lawlessness 
and anarchy. 
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The Eastern Frontier. 

During the years 1050-1035 Conrad was chiefly occupied with the 
restless state of the eastern frontier of his kingdom. It is n dreary story 
of rebellion,, ineffective campaigns, fratricidal wars. Poland * Hungary* 
Bohemia* the Wendisth lands to the north-east, demanded in turn the 
Emperor's attention. BolcslaY Ohrobry had* during the previous reign, 
been assiduously building up a strong position for himself in Poland ; in 
the peace of Bautzen (lti!8) he luid been Ihu chief gainer at the expense 
of the Empire; on the death of Henry II he had taken a further step 
and boldly assumed the title of king, Conrad was neither strong enough 
nor at liberty to deal at once with this presumptuous duke; but while at 
Merseburg in February 1025, he took the wbe precaution of securing the 
loyalty of the neighbouring Slavonic tribes of the LyuBtri and the 
Obotrites. 

In the summer Boleslav died; his younger son Mesco, having suc¬ 
cessfully driven his elder brother Otto Bezprim to Russia (or perhaps 
Hungary), assumed the kingship and the policy of his father. By 1028 
his aggressions had become intolerable. The eastern parts of Saxony w ere 
raided and plundered ; the bishopric of Zeitz suffered so severely that it 
had to he removed to tl*e better fortified Naumberg, a town of Eckliard 
of Meissen, ©ear the junction of the U astral and the Saule; the Lytititzi, 
helplessly at. the mercy of the tyrannical Ml^-o, pleaded for German 
assistance, Conrad assembled an army beyond the Elbe. But the cam¬ 
paign was a complete failure: the troops were scattered and worn uut by 
long marches through forests and swamps; Bautzen was besieged, but not 
captured; and the Emperor, despairing of making any headway, withdrew 
to Saxony. The only success mi* achieved by Conrads ally, Bratisbv, 
the son of the Duke of Bohemia, who managed to recover Moravia from 
the Poles. The death of Thietmar, Margrave of the East Mark (January 
1030), was Lhe occasion for another and more Beriom incursion on the 
part of the Polish prince, united this time with a hand of disloyal Saxony 
In the region between the Elbe and the Saule a hundred vi I luges rue said 
to have been destroyed by fire* more than 9000 mm and women taken 
into captivity. The enemy were only beaten off by the courage and 
resource of Count Diet rich of Wet ti n. 

Conmd was unable to take the matter in hand, for he was engaged in 
a war with Stephen of Hungary, The relations between the latter country 
mid the Empire liftd been growing yearly more strained. Werner, Bishop 
of Strasbourg, Conrad's ambassador to Constantinople in 1027, had been 
dented a pj^sige through Hungary* and was compelled to take the more 
hazardous route by sea The Bavarian nobles, no doubt T gave ample 
provocation for ibis hostile attitude t*Y their attempts to extend their 
possession* across the Flschu, the boundary at that time between Germany 
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and Hungary* According to one Account the Actual cause for quarrel 
arose through the Emperor's refusal to grant, at the request of King 
Stephen, the dukedom of Havana to his son Henry (he was the nephew 
of the Emperor Henry II, whose sister Gisda had married Stephen of 
Hungary), In 1030 Conrad took the field against him; this, like the 
Polish campaign, was a miserable disaster Conrad did no more titan 
ravage the border country as far as the Raftb, and retired with an army 
imperilled by famines while the Hungarians pursued the retreating Ger¬ 
mans and captured Vienna, which celebrated city is now fur the first time 
mentioned under this name. Bfatislav, w ho had gained the only success 
in the Polish campaign of the previous year, was again conspicuous fur his 
services to the Empire; he defeated the Hungarians and devastated their 
country as far as the town of Gram The young King Henry, who as 
D uke of Havana was closely concerned with the affair* of Hungary, was 
entrusted with the settlement of the quarrel with King Stephen, By the 
cession of a small tract of country lying between the Fischa and the 
Leitha he secured, in the spring of 1031, peace and the restoration of 
Vienna. 

Conrad, relieved of danger from Htmgarv, was at liberty to cope effec¬ 
tively with the troublesome Duke of Poland. Allied with Me*co’s banished 
brother Otto, Conrad organised a combined attack; while he advanced 
from the west, Otto Bezprim and hb protector YarosUv, Prince of Kiev, 
were to attack from the east* Mesco, thus threatened from two sides, soon 
gave way and agreed to the terms stipulated by the Emperor. He was 
required to surrender the border territory which his father had acquired 
by the treaty of Bautzen ( 1018 ), the prisoners and booty captured in the 
raids upon Saxony, and also the Upper and Lower LausHtz which were 
attached respectively to the Meissen iuid the East Marks. Poland was 
thus once more confined within the limit* of the old duchy an it was 
before the ascendancy of Boleslav Chrobry* The attack of Be/prim hod. 
not synchronised with tbit of the German troops; it took place after 
this peace had been concluded. He too, however, was successful; he drove 
Mesco From the throne, of which he himself took poflaeirioii, and, by 
recognising the ovcrlordship of the Emperor, was himself recognised as 
the lawful duke of Poland. Ilis reign, characterised by the most bridal 
savagery* was cut short in the next year (1032) by assfissirmtiocqeaigineerid 
in pari by the enemies he luul made in his own circle, in part by the in¬ 
trigue* of the brother he hail expelled. Mesco promptly returned from 
Bohemia, where he had taken refuge with Duke ITdalrich. In spite of his 
apparent willingness to enter into friendly relations with the Emperor, 
we hear of a renewed outbreak of war before the end of the year. But / 
Conrad has anxious to rid himself of the vexatious business and ttf be 
free to make good his claim to the Burgundian crown* He therefore 
received the dukeV submission at^ierseburg (1033), and allowed him bo 
retain his dukedom, subject to his feudal superiority and reduced in extent 
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by a -.trip of territory on the western frontier, which was annexed to the 
East Murk. The power of Poland wra crushed, On Mesco’s death in 108# 
the country- relapsed into an almost chronic state of civil war in which. 
Conrad, wearied with Polish affairs, was careful not to involve himself. 

In the meEin w hile difficulties had been grow ing up in the neighbouring 
country of Bohemia. Udalrirh, for some years past, had shewn insubor¬ 
dination to his feudal lord: in 1081 he had refused his hdp for the Polish 
campaign; summoned to the diet of Men%tmrg(Ju]v ]0S5) to answer for 
his conduct, he had defiantly remained absent* Conrad too busily 
engaged with Odo t his rival to the Burgundian throne, to deal himself 
with iiis disobedient vassal. He entrusted the ta.sk, therefore, to Iuh non 
Henry, now a promising youth of sixteen yenrs; his confidence was not 
misplaced* for a single campaign in the summer brought the duke to 
subjection 1 * At a court held at Wet-ben he was condemned, banished, 
m Li 1 deprived of liiii Ian dx. His brother, the old Du ke Jareniir, was dragged 
from his prison at Utrecht, where he hail languished for more than twenty 
years, to be sot again over the duchy of Bohemia. The arrangement was, 
however, not a permanent one; Udalrich waspardoned at Hatishon (April 
1034), hut not content w ith the partial restoration of his duchy, he seized 
and blinded his hapless brother. His misdeeds brought a speedy retribu¬ 
tion; he died the same yeiir p choked or perhaps poisoned w hile eating his 
dinner. Jaromir was disinclined a third time to undertake the title and 
duties which had brought hint only misfortune; at hb wish Bfotblftv, 
who had on the w hole deserved well of Connid, received the dukedom as 
a fief of the Empire. 

Further north, a feud had broken out between the Saxojifl and the 
Wendish tribe, the Lyutitxi, which gave rise to mutual incursions and 
plundering. At the request of both parties, the Emperor permitted the 
issue to be determined by the judgment of God in the form of a dock 
Unluckily, the Christian champion fell wounded to the sword of the 
pagan; the derision was accepted by the Emperor, and the Wends, mj 
el&led by their success, would have forthwith attacked their Saxon oppo¬ 
nent^ had not they been const rained by oath to keep the peace and been 
menaced by the establishment at Werben of a fortress strongly garrisotn.’d 
by a body of Saxon knights. But the pace was hoon broken, the fortress 
soon captured; and two expeditions jimm* the Elbe {IQ&o and 10S6) 
were necessary before the Lyutitzi were reduced to obedience. In the first 
Conrad was seldom able to bring the enemy to ait open light; they re¬ 
treated before him into the impenetrable swamps and forest^ while the 
German burnt their cities, devastated their lands. We have a picture 

For an exunuimlinii in its tha cmi Fused chronology of the&a events and of the 
conflicting fSWgtt in the Annate* AttaAeme* w*e I!re**Sit Jnhrhiwhvr ji. Excun. iii 
p. 4H4 f +l and Urethnk P fj rulhichtr Jfohmrtu tmd Mahrms p, V27, Seydel, 

Siuttwn rurKriOk iVipo* 3 ItisaerUtkui, BerlLt, 186©, places dies* events a year later 
1034. ' 
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from Wipo of the Emperor standing oftentime thigh-deep in the morass, 
fighting himself and encouraging his men to battles The punishment, 
meted out to the prisoners captured in this exploit, leaves an indelible 
stain on the Qthenvi.se upright character of the Emperor. In their heathen 
fanaticism they hod sacrilegiously mutilated the figure of Christ on a 
crucifix: Conrad avenged the outrage in like fashion. Drawn up before 
the cross they hod dishonoured, their eyes put out, their hands and feet 
hacked off, they were left to die miserably. The second attack, of which 
the ile tails are not recorded, appears to have been decisive; the Wend® 
submitted, and hud to pay the penalty for their revolt at the price of an 
increased tribute. 

The wisdom of Conrad's diplomacy i* perhaps most evident in his 
relations with his powerful northern neighbour Knot, King of England, 
Denmark, and* in 1030, Norway. Had Conrad permitted the hostility 
which hud existed tinder his predecessor to continue, he would have found 
in Knot a formidable opponent always ready to disturb the stability of 
the imperial authority on the north-eastern Ijorder of Germany* His 
policy towards Poland* Bohemia, and more especially the Wcudish country 
across the Elbe, could scarcely have met with so large a measure of success. 

The rulers of Poland and Denmark were closely related; both countries 
were at enmity with Germany; an alliance between them seemed natural 
ud inevitable. Thus Conrad lost nu time in bringing about, through 
the mediation of Unwan, Archbishop of Bremen, friendly relations with 
Knut (1035). This alliance was drawn closer some ten yeans later by the 
marriage of their children* Henry and Gunnhild, and by the cession to the 
Danish king of the March and the tow n of Schleswig. Though the German 
frontier was thereby brought back to the Eider, the gain outweighed the 
loss. Knut was zealous for the advancement of the Christian religion; he 
kept in close touch with the metropolitans of Bremen, Unwan and his 
successors, and promoted their efforts towards the run version of the 
heathen. From Germany he drew churchmen to fill high positions in his 
English kingdom, ms for instance Duduco, Bishop of WelU,iitid Wichmann, 
Abbot of Ramsey 1 * Unfortunately, this powerful and useful ally of the 
Empire survived the treaty of 1035 but a few months: he died in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year, and the Danish ascendancy soon crumbled away 
under the rule of hi* successor*. 

Ittthj under Conrad //. 

We have already noticed how the death of the Emperor Henry 11 
hail been the signal id Italy for a general revolt against the imperial * 
authority; for this movement, which found its expression in the buTnmg 
of the royal palace at Pavia and in the offer of the Lombard crow n to u 

1 CL Freeman p Forman f%nquat t u. App. note L- p f. 
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French prince, the great noble families of north Italy, the Otbertines, 
the Ak-nuiiids, the Marquesses of Tuscany ami of Turin, were mainly 
responsible. On the other hand the bishop under Aribert, the powerful 
Archbishop of Milan, stood by Cotinul: indeed Aribert with several 
other bishops, presenting himself before the new king at Constance 
(June 1025), assured him of his loyalty, of his willingness to crown him 
king of Italy, and of the warm reception that awaited him when he 
should set foot across the Alps; other Italian lords appeared a little 
later at Zurich to perfor in their homage. Uncoil raged by thise mm li¬ 
fe* tat ions of loyalty and by the collapse of the attempt of the lay 
aristocracy to raise a French prince to the throne, Conrad made his 
plans for an Italian expedition in the ensuing spring. 13y the route 
through the Brenner and Verona, in March he reached Milan, where, 
since Pavia, the old Lombard capital ami place of coronation, was still 
in revolt, he was crowned by Aribert in the cathedral of St Ambrose, 
rbe Paves?, fearful of the result of their boldness, hud sought pardon 
from Conrad at Constance, but their refusal tu rebuild the palace they 
had destroyed prevented a reconciliation. Conrad punished them by a 
wholesale devastation of the surrounding country, and leaving part' of 
his army to complete the subjection of the rebellious city, he passed 
eastward through Piacenza and Cremutiu to Haven na; here his stav was 
marked by a scene of the wildest uproar. The citizens rose against the 
German soldiers with the hope that by force of numbers they might 
succeed in driving them from the town. Their hope was vain; the 
imperial troops soon gained the upper hand, and Conrad descended from 
his bedchamber to stop the slaughter of the defeated and defenceless 
burghers. The incident, related by Wipo, of the German knight who 
lust his leg in the riot is diameter is tic of the king’s generosity; he ordered 
the leather gaiters of the wounded warrior to be filled with coin by way 
of compensation for the loss of Ids limb. 

The beat of the Italian summer drove Conrad northward, to pass 
some two months in the cooler and more healthy atmosphere of the 
Alpine valleys. The autumn and winter were spent in reducing to sub¬ 
mission the powerful houses of the north-west and of Tuscany, This 
accomplished, Conrad could proceed unhindered tu Home. The corona¬ 
tion of Conrad and his wife Giscla at the hands of Pope John XIX took 
place uii Easter Day (26 March 1027) at St Peter’s hi the presence of two 
kings, Knot and Rodolph, and a vast gathering of Gentian and Italian 
princes and bishops. Seldom during the early middle ages was an im¬ 
perial or papal election altogether free from riot and bloodshed. Conrad’s 
was no exception. A trivial dispute over an oxhide converted a brilliant 
and .festive scene into a tumultuous street-light between the Romans 
and the foreigners. A synod was held shortly after at the Ijdentn, in 
which two disputes were brought up for decision: ihe one, a question of 
precedence between the archbishop of* Milan and Ravenna, was settled 
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in favour of the former; m the other, the long-stending quarrel between 
the patriarchs of Aquileia add Grade, the former tri[implied; the see of 
Grado was made subject to the Patriarch of Aquileio, and the Venetians 
were thereby deprived of their eculmartical independence. 

In Soutli Italy, Conrad accepted the existing state of things without 
involving himself further in the complexity of Greek and Lomliard 
politics; he con tented himself merely with the homage of the princes of 
Capua > Benevento, and Salerno* By the summer he was once again in 
Germany* In a little more than a year the Emperor had succeeded in 
winning the obedience of the north, the recognition of the south, of 
Italy, a position with which he might reasonably rest satisfied. An 
interval of ten years divides the two expeditions of Conrad across the 
Alps, and the second was made at the request of the Italians themselves 
But he had motives of hit* own for intervention in the affairs of Italy in 
1006; his policy had lieen to strengthen German influence in two wavs: 
first by the appointment of German clergy to vacant Italian bishoprics, 
Rjid secondly by encouraging the intermarriage of the German and 
Italian princely houses; so Gebbard of Eichstedt received the arch¬ 
bishopric of Ravenna* while the majority of the suffragan sees in the 
province of Aquilcm and not a few in Tuscany were filled with Germans. 
The success of the latter policy is exemplified by the marriages of Amo of 
the Otbertiue family with the Wellic heiress Kuiugumhs of Herman of 
Swabia with Adelaide of the house of Turin, of Boniface of Tuscany 
with Beatrix, the daughter of Duke Frederick of Upper Lorraine* Such 
a policy ran counter to the ambition of the Archbishop of Milan, who 
for his part strove to exercise an overlordship in Lombardy, and, it was 
said, "disposed of the whole kingdom at his nod*" Such a uian must 
be suppressed If Conrad was to maintain hb authority in Italy. 

The i in mediate situation, however, which precipitated the Emperor's 
expedition was due to the feud which had arisen between the smaller 
ami greater tenants, the ralva&jort* and the mpitandz while the here¬ 
ditary principle was in practice secured to the latter, it was denied by 
them to the former. It was customary for the Italian nobles to have 
houses and possessions in the neighbouring town, where they lived for 
some part of the year ; a dispute of this kind thus affected the towns no 
less than the country. In Milan one of the T&vas&ors was deprived of 
hb fief by the domineering archbishop. It wiis sufficient to kindle the 
sparks of revolution into a blaze: negotiations failed to pacify the 
incensed knights, ivho were thereupon driven from their city hy the com¬ 
bined force of the zapitanei and the burghers. The Milanese vavnssors, 
joined by their social equals from the surrounding districts after a laird 
fight and heavy losses, defeated their opponents in the Chili po Mata 
between Milan and Lodi. It was at thb stage that both parties nought 
the mediation of the Emperor. 

Conrad had watched with interest die turn of events in Italy, and 
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certainly as early be July 1036 decided to vmt Italy for the second 
time. The appeal of the opposing parties therefore, came very oppor¬ 
tunely, £i If Italy hungers for law* I will .satisfy her” he remarked on 
receiving the news. He crossed the Bren iter in December, spent Chrtfitniaa 
at Verona* and reached Milan early in the new yearn On the day 
following Im arrival a popular rising occurred which was imputed, not 
without some reason, to the instigation of Aribert. Lacking confidence 
in hLs strength to deal with the situation in the stronghold of bii 
enemies, Conrad decided that alt questions of difference should be deter¬ 
mined at a diet to he held at Pavia in March. Hero numerous com¬ 
plaints were brought against the arrogant archbishop, foremost amongst 
Ins accusers being Hugh, a member of the Otbcrtme family, who held 
the cnunUhip of Milam The Emperor demanded redress the arch¬ 
bishop defiantly refused to comply, Conrad, judging his conduct treason- 
iihlei took the high-lninded measure of thrusting him into prison under 
the custody of Poppo* Patriarch of Aquilcin, and Conrad, Duke of 
CarinthiEL Poppo, however, was not sufficiently watchful uf his important 
prisoner, and suffered for bis negligence the displeasure of the Emperor. 
A certain monk, Albrzo by name, liad lx.cn allowed to share with his 
lord the hardship* of prison; through his agency escape was effected- 
One night, while the faithful Albino feigned sleep in the bed of the 
archbishop, the sheeb* drawn close Over hi* head to prevent recognition* 
Aribert in the harmless guise of u monk passed safely through his 
gaolers, mounted a horse waiting in readiness, and rode in haste to Milan, 
where he was welcomed with enthusiasm by the patriotic burgher*. 

With reinforcements brought by hi* son from Germanv Conrad 
besieged Milan, but without mtirh success; it amounted only to some 
indecisive lighting, the storming of a few strongholds, the devastation of 
the surrounding country. But if the siege of Milan produced little 
military result, it drew forth the most important constitutional act of 
the reign* one of the most famous documents of feudal law, the edict 
of 38 May 1037, This celebrated decree solved the question at issue 
between the greater and the smaller vassals* As in Germany Conrad hod 
shewn himself in sympathy with the email tenants* so in Italy he now 
secured to them and to their successors the pos*e*sicin of their lands 
again*! unjust and arbitrary eviction hy their lord*. l *Ko vassal of a 
bi*hop s abbot, abbess, marquess* count* or of anyone holding an imperial 
or ecclesiastical fief.....shall lx? deprived of it without certain and proved 
guilt* except according to the constitution of uur an re* tors and by the 
judgment of his peers.* The next two clauses deal with the right* uf 
appeal against the verdict of the peers: in the case of the greater 
ttre&ls the hearing may be brought before the Emperor himself* in the 
case of the smaller either before the overlords or before the Emperors 
mlm for determination. Then, the spccessbii of the fief Is secured to the 
son, to the grandson by a son, or, these failing, to the brother* Aliena- 
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lion at exchange without the tenant's consent is prohibited; the Emperor's 
right to thejbdrum u as it was taken by our ancestors* is affirmed. Finally, 
a penalty of a hundred pounds of gold, to be paid half to the imperial 
treasury, half to the injured party, is enjoined for disobedience. By 
these concessions the Emperor hound to his interests the strongest and 
most numerous military class in North Italy, and at the same time struck 
a blow at the dangerously powerful position of the Lombard episcopate. 

The heat of the summer prevented any serious campaigning for some 
months. The siege of Milan was raised, the army dispersed. The 
Emperor* however, did not relinquish his efforts to overthrow the Arch* 
bishop of Milan: in spite of the remonstrances of his son mid many others, 
he took the unprecedented step of deposing Aribert without reference to 
an eedesiasticaj synod. The Papacy wils weak and submissive; John XIX 
hud allowed himself to be inseribki in a document among thejSdWtt of 
the Emperor 1 . He was now dead (1033), and hh nephew 1 , a bad tnan 
certainly, but not so bad as he is painted in the scurrilous party literature 
of the succeeding generation, young perhaps; but not the mere boy of 
twelve he i% usually accounted 1 * was raised to the pontificate under the 
name of Benedict IX + He, no doubt, cared little for the duties incumbent 
on his office: At all events* when he visited the Emperor at Cremona, be 
made no protest against the uucmioiiicid action of Conrad. Aribert 
retaliated by organising a conspiracy with Conrad's enemy and late rival 
for the throne of Burgundy, Odo of Bio is. But it soon collapsed; after 
two incursions into Lorraine, 0do was defeated and killed at Bar on 
15 November 1037 by Duke Gozelu. The three Lombard bishops of 
Vertelli, Cremona, and Piacen ktl, who were implicated* were banished to 
Germany, 

Towards the end of the year Conrad again took the field, this time 
with the object of ordering the affair* of the southern principalities On 
his march southward the burghers of Pamsn revolted and ware punished 
by the destruction of their city (Christmas)* At Spello the Emperor had 
another interview with the Pop, who now imposed the sentence of ex¬ 
communication on the Archbishop of Milan (Eavtcr 1038). It was 
probably also on this occasion that a constant source of confusion and 
trouble in the Roman courts was removed; this was the indiscriminate 
use of LomliAid and Roman law* which gave rise to endless disputes 
between Lombard and Roman judges. Tile Emperor's edict now esta¬ 
blished that in Rome and Roman territory all cases should be determined 
according to Roman law. 

1 “ijimliter no* commuiji delium nostro rum deereto, \mpe scilicet Johanni* et 
ropjwni# patdiifcb vcEierabiiis, Anbouk AfthJepbtcori/' etc. Cf. Bn^tm 

i* 148, n- 4. 

1 iSce tiii!- suegetlltni of K. L Poole ( M Benedict (X amt Gregor !y Vl/ P Proceeding* 
of the HritLkh Academy, Vol. viiL p. 217} tfial RoduJf Glalber nitHroad n statcrneiil that 
Benedict had been Pope per oM+ Jit for putr can. jHS. 
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Can rad made the initial mistake in 1024 of liberating, at the request 
of Guainiar, Prince of Hu [emu, Paldolf {Pnndulf ) IV of Cupim, the wolf 
of the Abruzzi, as Aiuie of Monte Cassinu calls him, who had been ™p- 
tmyd in Henry IPs campaign of 1022 and since been held a dose prisoner. 
This act led! to the recrudescence of Byzantine power in Sooth Italy, for 
Paldolf kept on friendly terms with the Greek government. The catapan 
Bojiinnes at once set to work to put his valuable ally in possession of his 
old principality; and in this he was assisted by Guainiar of Salerno, who 
with lavish grants bought the support of some Norman adventurers under 
Hanulf, This formidable combination made their first task the capture 
of Capua. The town fell after a siege of eighteen months; Paldolf V of 
Teano surrendered mid Paldolf IV was restored. This wils the situation 
that Conrad whs forced to recognise on hU first Italian expedition in 
April 1027. liut Paldolf was not content with the mere recovery of his 
former possessions. On the death uf Guairnar, the only effective rival 
to his power, he sought to extend his frontiers at the" expense of HU 
neighbours. He captured Naples by treachery mid drove out its duke, 
hergius IV, The latter was restored two yesus later by the aid of the 
Norman hands of Harm]F; in reward fur this service Ranulf waa invested 
with tlm territory of A versa (1030), the nucleus of the Norman power in 
iwuth Italy, which was to be in the succeeding centuries one of the moat 
important factni-s in the history of Europe, Ranulf, u skilful but entirely 
unscrupulous ruler, soon deserted his benefactor and allied himself with 
Paldolf, wlio was now at the I (eight of his power. The lAtter’s rule, how¬ 
ever, became daily more intolerable; and a body of malcontents, joined 
soon by the renegade Ranulf, taking advantage of a quarrel between 
Paldolf and G uni mar IV of Salerno, decided to appeal for the interven¬ 
tion of the Emperors of the East and the West. 

No response came from Constantinople, (onrod however, already in 
1 tjily, acrepled the invitation. Seemingly at Tktia 1 , the Emperorentered 
into negotiation* with Paldolf, ordered him to restore the property of the 
Abbey of Monte Cussing which he had seized, mid to release the prisoners 
lie hod captuml. Paldolf oti his part sent his wife and boh to ask for 
|>eaoe, ottering 300 pounds of gold in two payments, and his son and 
daughter as hostage*. The terms were accepted, the first half of the 
indemnity paid; then the son escaped. Paldolf changed bis attitude, 
refused to carry out the rest of his bargain, and withdrew tu the cattle 
of Sant' Agata. Con rail ih the meantime entered Capua without resist¬ 
ance and invested Guaimar with tile principality. Capua and Salerno 
were thus once more united in one hand as they had been under Paldolf 
Iron hem! in the days of Otto U, At the same time Cbnnid officially 
recognised the new Norman colony at A versa us a fief of the Prince o'f 
Salerno, 

1 -So Brsdiu, n. p. 307, a. 1, faliwini* the notice in the Aim. Attah L 10^8. But 
et Chilmition, itiit, dt la fk/mimikm Xomutrui* , t. Ifii. 
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His work in the smith completed, the Emperor returned northward. 
On the march the troop suffered severely from the heat; pestilence 
broke out in the camp, and many. Among them Queen Gunn hi Ed and 
Herman, Duke of Swabia, perished; Conrad himself was overcome with 
sickness. Tinder these circumstances it was impossible to renew the siege 
of Milan. Leaving, therefore, injunctions with the Italian princes to 
make an annual devastation of the Milanese territory, the Emperor 
made his way bock to Germany. 

Conrad never recovered his strength. At Nimeguen in February 1039 
he was overcome by a more severe attack of the gmit ; in May tie was 
well enough to be removed to Utrecht, where he celebrated the Whitsun 
festival. But he grew rapidly worse, and died the follow ing day (4 June). 
His embalmed body was borne through Mayen re and Worms to Spires* 
the favourite city t>f the Saltan emperors,, and was buried in the crypt of 
its cathedral church. 

Conrad* once he had gained the mastery in hh kingdom, detcr- 
3ilined to secure the inheritance to his son; he was rant only the Hrst, but 
by a definite policy the founder, of the Salian dynasty. So at Augsburg 
in ItMi be designated his youthful son Henry, a boy of nine yean* old, as 
his successor; his choice was approved by the princes, and the child was 
duly crowned at Aix-Ia-Chapelleiu 1028 + The theory of hereditary suc¬ 
cession seems to have been a guiding principle in the policy of Conrad U. 
He had suffered himself from the absence of it; for Ids unde, the 
younger brother of his father, had acquired the Cnrinthian dukedom 
of his grandfather, and on his death it had passed out of the family 
altogether to the total disregard not only of hh own claims, but also 
of those of his cousin, the younger Conrad, the son of the late duke. 
Adfilbem of Eppemtein must in his eyes have been looked upon as an 
interloper. Personal wrongs doubtless biassed his judgment when the 
Duke of Garinthia war charged with treasonable designs at the Diet of 
Bamberg in 1035. Adalljero was deposed and sentenced to the Iosn of 
his fiefs. The court witnessed a strange scene before the verdict was 
obtained; the assent of the young King Henry, nx Duke of Bavaria, was 
deemed necessary, and this the latter steadfastly refused to give; he war 
bound* he afterwards explained* by an oath to Adnlbero token at the 
instance of bis tutor* Bishop Egilbert of Freising. EntreatieR and 
threats availed nothing; the son was obdurate, and the Emperor was 
so incensed with passion that he fell senseless to the floor. When he 
recovered consciousness he again approached his son, humbled himself 
at his feet, and Anally, by this somewhat undignified act, gained his 
end 1 . But the suceesaor to the fallen duke was well chosen; it was the 

<*+* 

1 the letter udiln-ssLKl tn Hi*ho|.i Azoeho of Worms in GiesebredLt. il 712, 
Gr* XetiEM Are-kip, nr. 521. t 
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Emperor 1 * condo, Conrad, who thus at thia late hour stepped into the 
dukedom of his father { 1030 ) E . 

It was not his aim, however, m sometimes ha* been suggested, to crush 
the ducal power. In one instance indeed he greatly strengthened it 
A powerful lord was required in the vulnerable border-land of Lorraine; 
it was a wise step to reunite the two provinces on the death of Frederick 
(1083) in the hands of Gozdo, In the case of Swabia the hereditary 
principle prevailed. The rebellious Ernest who fell in the fight in the 
Black Forest had no direct hdr: '"snappish whelps seldom have puppies,™ 
Conrad remarked on receiving the news of his death; hut he had a brother, 
and that brother succeeded. When the hereditary line failed, Conmd 
followed the policy of Otto the Grad of drawing the dukedoms into his 
own family; in this way his son Henry acquired Bavaria after the death 
of Henrv of Luxemburg (IQ^fi) 1 and Sw abia on the death of Herman in 
Italy (1088). 

In Italy, as we have seen, he definitely established by a legislative act 
the principle of hereditary fieffl for the miiuH er and greater vassals alike. 
There is no such decree for Germany; none at least has come down to us* 
Vet there arc indications which suggest that the Emperor, perhaps bv 
legal decision in the court*, perhaps by the acceptance of what won 
becoming a common usage, sanctioned, indeed eucmiragal, the growing 
tendency. Instances multiply of son succeeding father without question 
or dispute; families become so firmly established in their possessions that 
they frequently adopt the name of one of their outlet Wipe remarks 
that Conrad won the hearts of the vassal* because he would not culler 
their heirs to be deprived of the ancient fiefs of their forbears. Too 
nmch weight may not lx- placed on this statement, but it is certain that 
Conrad could rely hi n marked degree upon the loyalty of the local 
jioblcs 1 . In the revolt of Ernest the nobility of Swabia supported not 
their duke but their king; Adalbert* after his deposition found himself 
unable to raise his late subjects tu rebellion. Such loyalty was unusual 
in the earlier Middle Ages, and it seem* a natural conclusion that these 
knight* of Swabia and Curio thin had reason to stand by Conrad* From 
thi# rank of society the Emperor reinforced that body of officials the 
mhusirriak^ who later came to play so important a part at the court* of 
the Sal ion emperors. Conrad's gal hint juid faithful friend mid adviser, 
Werner, who lust his life in the riot at Rome which followed the imperial 
coronation, and who earned the honour of a grave beside the Emperor 
Otto II at St Peters i* perhaps the first as he h a typical representative 
of this influential da*s 

Conrad II U usually depicted as the illiterate lay man % the complete 

1 Thn t armthum mirk (la ter T in lOflCJy the mark of Styria) wa* red from tlie 
daeliy, nnrt bestowed wpon Arnold Eifljunhaeh. 

1 Elected a! fUbibon, July 1W* t 1 s*c Breaalasi, n :m~374, 

1 * * {Jtiani ij uaiu litltra* iguorarat/' Wipo, c. ft 
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antithesis to the saintly Henry who preceded him. Undoubtedly ho 
sought from the outset of his reign to emancipate himself from the over¬ 
weening power of the Church, He decided questions relating to the 
Church on his own authority, often without reference to a Church synod. 
He kept a firm hold on episcopal elections; he appointed his bishops and 
expected a handsome gmtui ty from the i nan o f his choice. From Udatricb, 
elected to the see of Basle in 1025, we are frankly told that u the king 
and queen received an immense sum of money." Wipo adds that the 
king was afterward* smitten with repentance, nnd swore an oath never 
again to take money for a bishopric or abbacy, “an oath which he almost 
succeeded in keeping 1 .’'" In truth the oath weighed but lightly on his 
conscience and affected his practice not at all. If, however, he did nothing 
to promote, he did little to hinder, reform. More than one of his 
charters bestow* lands on Cluniac houses, and by including the kingdom 
of Burgundy (a stronghold of the reforming movement) in the Empire* 
he inseiibihly advanced a cause with which be was out of sympathy- The 
leaders of the reforming party, Richard, Abbot of St Youngs at Verdun, 
and Poppo s Abbot of Stuhin (htavelot), made steady if slow progress in 
their wwk, which uiut with the sympathetic encouragement of the 
Empress Giselm The ruins of the picturesque Benedictine abbey of 
Limburg and the magnificent cathedral of Spires, remind os that the 
thoughts, of Conrad, who once at least is described as “ most pious," 
sometimes rose above things merely temporal. 

Conrad above all realised the im(K>rtanco of increasing the material 
^sources on which the Empire depended* By careful administration he 
increased the revenue from the crown lands; he revoked gifts made to the 
Church by his too generous predecessors* find allocated to hhiiself demesne 
lands which had fallen into the hands of the dukes. The reign of Conrad 
was a time of prosperity for Germany; ha encouraged the small begin¬ 
nings of municipal activity by grants of mint mid market rights- the 
peace wits better kept. To Conrad the cause of justice catne first among 
the functions of royalty, A story is told of how the coronation procession 
was interrupted by the complaints of a peasant, a widow* and an orphan* 
and how Conrad, without hesitation and in spite of the rein oust ranees of 
his companion^ delayed the ceremony in order to award justice to the 
plaintiffs Stem, inexorable justice is a strong trait in his character. 
This strong* capable, efficient ruler did much for Ills country* The allure¬ 
ments of Italy, the mysteries of Empire* had led his predecessors to 
neglect the true interests of Germany. It is to his credit tliat he restored 
the strength of the German monarchy and increased enormously the per¬ 
sonal influence and authority of the Crown. He prepared the way for his 
son, under whom the Holy Roman Empire reached the apogee u£*ik> 
greatness. 

1 11 lit qun Vnttj petie lamp pfnna.iiftiL M U‘ipo, ^ 7- 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE EMPEROR HENRY IH. 

^ ii*. ^'S* 1 (>f Ilenry III is the stimiriit of the older GcntiAii iinpsriilisin, 
The path uphill had been made by the persevering energy of the Sasun 
kings mid Emperors; under Henry’s successor* the Empire rushed, though 
mth ^ 0, 7» ' nto Henry- himself, sane, just, and religious, has the 

appr.mil of reason, but could never have raised the white-hot zeal, and 
the fiercer hatred, which burned round the Hohcns tail fen. 

His father and mother were among those rare men and women whn 
wrest from tirenmstanas their utmost profit, Conrad, trained by adver¬ 
sity, attempting nothing vaguely or rashly, almost invariably attained 
his object, and left the «East-Prankish " Empire stronger within and 
without than ever before. His education of his son in state-craft was 
thorough and strenuous; very- early he made him n sharer in Iris power, 
and Ihvtt shewed neither mistrust nor jealousy, even when fared bv 
markedly independent action. Henry, for his part, though he jud.rcd 
lulvcrsi-ly some of his father’* conduct,honoured him and kept his memory 
in affection, 

Henry's mother Gisela (of the blood of Charlemagne, of the raval 
house of Burgundy, and heiress of Swabia) used fortune u Conrad used 
adversity To power and wealth she added great beauty, font- of character, 
and mind. Her influence is seen in the furtherance of learning and of 
the writing of chronicles. It was to her that Henry owed his lore of 
book*, and she made of her son “the most learned of kings," Giseln’s 
share in public affairs during her husband’s reign was considerable, even 
taking into account the important part habitually signed to the 
Emperor s consort. I. nder Henry III the part of the Empress, Mother 
or Consort, in the Empire begins to dwindle, and there are indications of 
□nsumlerstandmp later between her and I lemy. The chronicler Herman 
of Rcichenau speaks oFGisela dying “disappointed by the saying* 0 f sooth¬ 
sayers, who had foretoid that she should survive her son ’’ ’ 

Conspicuous in Henry V early circle w U his Burg, nidi an tutor, Wino 
the mographer nf Conrad and the stimnch admirer of Gisela. According 
to Ujpn, a kings f.^t business is to keep the law. Among the influent 
which were brought to bear upon Henry in his youth, that of Wioo 
cannot be overlooked. * 
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Boyhood of Henry III 


Henry was a boy of -seven when ut Hempen, in 102*, Conrad was 
dect^J king. In 1036, Conrad, before setting out on his coronation ex- 
peditmn into Italy, named Henry as hi* successor and gave him in charge 
to an acute and experienced statesman, Bishop Bruno of Augsburg, 
brother ol the late Emperor and cousin to the Empress Gisda. The 
energy 1 with w hich Bruno hold views different from those of his brother 
had, in the last reign, led him into conspiracy and exile. With the 
same independence in church matters, he, alone in the Maveuce pro¬ 
vince, had taken no part in the coBective action of the bishop against 
Benedict VIII. From such a guardian Henry was bound to receive a 
real political education. Under his core, Henrv attended his father's 
coronation m Home. Three months later, Conrad, in accordance with 
his jwiicy of the absorption of the old national duchies, gave to Henrv 
the Duchy of Bavaria, vacated by the death of Henry of Luxemburg 
Then, on Easter Day, I OSH, m the old royal Frankish city nr Aix-lo- 
ChftpdJc, Henry, after unanimous election by the princes and’acckmation 
by clergy and people, was, at the age of eleven, crowned king bv Pilgrim 
of Cologne. * & 


In the inscription “Spes imperii" on a leaden seal of Heurv\ in 
iO^S Steindnrff sees an indication tliat this election at Aix implied llie 
election to the Empire He draws attention also to the title “King*’ 
used of Henry before his imperial coronation in the Acts emanating from 
the imperial Chancery m Italy, *cs well as in those purely German ; ? in d to 
the fact that Henry was never re-croimed us King of Italy. He argues 
therefore that emttemporarics regarded the act of Aix-fa-Chapelle ns 
binding the whole of Conrad's dominions, and w- a matter of fact this 
cannot be doubted. 

Oil the death of Bishop Bruno in April 1029, Henry, whose place 
“ It, duke ,,, 11™, .«» p],™j ;» chn^c of „ it,™,™, lli.hop 
Lgilbert Of I rcismg, Egilhert hod in the earlv years of Henry II’b reitm 
biken active part in public affaire, but of late he had devoted himself 
chiefly to provincial and ecclesiastical duties, Under him Henry played 
his first part as independent ruler, Wing his actions on motives (if justice 
rather than on those of policy. Conrad in 1030 had led an unsuccessful 
expodjtton iuto Hungary; he was planning a new expedition when Henry, 
still a child, faking counsel with the Bavarian princes but not with Ids 
father, received the envoys of St Stephen and gnu,ted peace, “acting 

T d JUS S < *L m ** Wi P°* “ towoids a king who, though un¬ 
justly attacked, was the first to seek reconciliation." 

Henry was present with his father in the derisive campaign 
against the I oles. In 1032 Hodulph of Burgundy died, after a long mid 
i-ebli! rule. Conrad, though he snatched a coronation, had still to ligtit 
far his new kingdom against the nationalist and Romance party supporting 
, 11 < Ell . de *> of Champagne, mud throughout 1032 the imperial 
diplomas point to Henry’s presence with his father, in com pan v with 
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Henry and his father 


the Empress and Bishop EgilberL In the fullowing years, Henry was 
deputed to act against the Slavs of the North-East and against Bratidav 
of Bohemia- In these* his first independent campaigns, he succeeded in 
restoring order- In August 1034* Conrad vrm fully recognised m king 
by the Burgundian magnates and in this recognition the younger king 
was in chided. Henry had already in the previous year come fully of age? 
the guardianship of Bishop Egilbert being brought to an end with grants 
of land in recognition of his services 

The deposition in 1035 of Duke Adalbert* of Carinthia led to a curious 
scene between father and son. In the South the deposition was regarded 
as an autocratic act (Herman of Ileichcmu curtly notes that Adalbert) 
M having lost the imperial favour* was deprived likewise of his duchy "); 
and Bishop Egilbert w on u promise from his late vmrd that he would not 
consent to any act of injustice against the duke, Hie princes accord¬ 
ingly refused to agree tn the deposition without Henry's consent, which 
Henry withheld in spite of prayers and threats from Conrad. The 
Emperor was overcome and finally borne unconscious from the hall; on 
hik recovery, he knelt Ix-fore Henry and begged hiui to withdraw his 
refusal. Henry of course yielded* and the brunt of the imperial anger 
fell on Bishop Egilbert. 

In 103C* at Ninicguen, Henry wedded Kunsgumht, or Gminhild, 
daughter of Knut* a wedding which secured to Denmark* for over eight 
hundred years, the Kiel district of Schleswig, The bride was delicate 
and still a child* grateful for sweets as for kindness. In England songs 
w s ere long sung of her and of the gifts showered on her by the English 
people. Her bridal festivities were held in June in Charleinogne^ palace 
at Nimeguen, and on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul (June 29) she was 
crowned queen. Conrad was soon after called to Italy by the rising of 
the vavassora against the great lords. Ilenrv was summoned to help, 
and with him went Kunigunda and Gisdu. In August 1038, cm the 
inarch of the Germans homeward, camp and court were pitched near 
the shores of the Adriatic. Here a great sickness attacked the host; 
among the victims was Queen Kunigundfi* whose death u nn the 
threshold of life 1 " roused pity throughout the Empire, Her only 
daughter Beatrice was Inter made by her father abbess of the roval 
abbey of Quedlinbnrg near Godar. 

Another victim of the pestilence was Henry's half-brother Herman* 
GiseiiTs second son. His duchy of Swabia devolved on Henry, already 
Duke of Bavaria. To these two dnellies and hrs German kingship was 
added, in 11*38, the kingship of Burgundy* Then in the spring of 1039 
Conrad died at Utrecht. 

The position of public affairs at Henry's accession to sole rule was 
roughly this. There liad been added to the Empire a kingdom* Burgundy, 
for the most part non-German, geographically distinct, vet most useful 
if the German king wm to retain his hold upon Italy. The imperial 
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power in Italy luid been made a reality, am! an important first step had 
been taken here towards incorporating the hitherto elusive South, and 
towards absorbing the new-comers, the Normans. tin the north-eastern 
frontiers of the Empire both March and Mission were suffering from 
long neglect, Poland had been divided and weakened, and turned from 
aggression to an equally dangerous anarchy: Bohemia had recently 
slipped into hostility: Hungary was tranquil, but scarcely friendly. 
In the North the Danish alliance tended to stability. In the duchies 
of Germany itself, Lorraine was indeed growing over-powerful, but 
Bavaria, Swabia and {a few months later) Carmthk were held by the 
Crown; Saxony was quiescent, though scarcely loyal; in Germany as a 
whole the {>enple niul the moss of lighting landowners looked to the 
Crown for protection and security, The Church, as under Hsuy II, was 
a State-depart incut, and the main support of the throne. 

Over this realm, Henry, in the summer of 1039, assumed full stv»y, 
as German, Italian, and Burgundian king, Duke of Swabia and of 
Bavaria, and “Imperator in Spe," The Salian policy ol concentrating 
the tritml duchies in the hands of the sovereign wjw at its height. 

In his father's funeral train, bearing the coffin in city after city, from 
church-porch to altar, and finally at Spires, from the altar to the tomb, 
Henry the Pioua inaugurated his reign. A young man in his twenty- 
second or twenty-third year, head and shoulders taller than his subjects, 
the temper of his mind is seen in his sending away cold and empty the 
jugglers and jesters who swarmed to Ingelheim for the wedding festivi¬ 
ties of his second bride, Agnes of Poitou, and in his w ords to Abbot Hugh 
of Cluny, that only in solitude and far from the husiness of the world 
could men really commune with God. 

The re-establishment of the German kingship, after the disintegration 
caused by the attacks of Northmen and Magyars, had been a gradual and 
difficult process. For the moulding of a real unity, not even yet attained, 
there was need of the king’s repeated presence and direct ’action in all 
parts of the realm. What Norman and PJantagenet rulers were to do later 
in England by means of their royal commissioners, judges and justices, 
the German king had to do in person. 

Following in this the policy of his predecessors, Henry opened his reign 
with a systematic progress throughout his realm, a visitation accompanied 
by unceasing administrative activity. He had already, before leaving the 
Netherlands, received the homage of Go&elo, Duke of both Lorraines; of 
Gerard, the royalist-minded and must energetic bishop of Cam bray; and 
of a deputation of Buigiindiaii magnates who had been waiting on Conrad 
.in Utrecht when death overcame him. He had passed with the funeral 
procession through Cologne, ttuyence, Worms, and Spires. ImmcdiSiSty 
after the conclusion of tlie obsequies he returned to Lower Lorraine, to 
Aix-la-Clinpc]le and Maastricht, wjierv he remained some eight or nine 
days, dealing justice to the many who demanded it. Thence 1® went to 
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The royal program 


Cologne, the city which competed with Mayenee for precedence in 
Germany; it was already governed by Henry's Hfe-lnjig and moot trusted 
adviser, Archbishop Herman, whose noble birth and strenuous activity 
con trust strongly with the Comparative obscurity and the mildness of 
Bardo of Mayence, 

In the first daji of September, accompanied by the Empress Giacbi 
and Archbishop Herman, Henry made his first visit as sole ruler to 
Saxony, of all the German lands the I wist readily bound to his throne 
and destined to play mo fatal a part in the downfall of his heir. This 
weakness in the national bond Henry seems to have tried tu remedy by 
personal tics*. The obscure township of Guslar was to be transformed 
by his favour into a courtly city. Here in the wild district of the Hunt 
was Botfeld, where, now and throughout his life, Henry gave himself 
up at times to hunting, his only pleasure and relaxation from the toils 
ul state, Near at hand was the Abbey of (Jutdlinbiirg, whose then 
Abbess, the royal Adelaide, he distinguished as his “spiritual mother"; 
while her successors in turn were Henry's own two daughters, his eldest, 
Beatrice, niece of the Confessor, (uni his youngest, Adelaide, 

I list] Dieting news reached Henry in Saxony of events in Bohemia, 
whose Duke Brafidav had, late in August, returned triumphantly to 
l'rague after a whirlwind campaign throughout tile length and breadth 
nl Poland, a Sand recently made vjissji! to the Empire, the prince of 
which, < nstiiiir, an exile in Germany, was the nephew of Herman of 
Cologne. From Saxony Henry paged through Thuringia towards 
Bohemia, and there consulted with Eckhani of Meissen, guardian of the 
Marches against Bohemia, a veteran uf staunchest loyalty, in whose wise 
counsels Henry placed unfailing confidence in spite of his unsuccess in 
wur. There can lie no doubt that Henry in Thuringia was at the head 
ot an Armed force, and that he meant war with Bohemia; hut an embossv 
with hostages from Bfatjslav, together, doubtless, with the need for com¬ 
pleting th(? visitation of tlie German duchies, determined him for the 
time to peace. So he dismissed Ids forces, and turned smith tn Bavaria. 

From Bavaria, at the beginning nf the new year, 104(>, he moved to 
his mother's native duchy of Swabia; while lifter his departure Peter 
of Hungary, ally of BhatisUv,«ent his .Magyars raiding over the Bavarian 
borders. In Swabia, Henry visited, among other place?), the fatuous 
monastery of Reicheiiau, the chief and most brilliant centre of learning in 
Germany, the home of Herman, the noble cripple, whose genii* was 
extolled throughout Germany, and to whan pen we owe a very huge, if 
not the chief put, of our knowledge both of his times mid of Henry 
himself, a knowledge hut little tinged with enthusiasm or sympathy for 
thfe-Ring. As he paased through Constance, Henry shews for a moment 
a touch of human sympathy, as he visited, in the Chureh of Saint Mary, 
the tomb of his unfortunate eldest brother, Ernest of Swabia. 

At Ulm heMUiuinoried his first “Fiirstenlag," the assembly of princes, 
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bishops and abbots front nil |Hir£* of the realm. Here come among others 
Gunther* the Gentian hermit of the Bdhtner Wald* no less notable than 
any of the great prince*, and *0011 to render a signal service to hi* king 
and countrymen in distress- To rim there came also the first formal 
embassy from Italy to the new ruler. 

From Ulm Henry passed to the Rhine- He spent April at his palace 
at lugdhdtn, where he received both a formal embassy from his Bur¬ 
gundian kingdom, and more important still. Archbishop Aribert of 
Milan, his father^ stubborn opponent in Italy- Henry had never 
approved of Conrads proceedings against him ; and the siege of Milan, 
carried on by Italian princes at Conrad's com maud, had ceased auto¬ 
matically with Henry's accession. By receiving the ex pin nation and 
the homage of the archbishop, Henry healed an open wound In the 
E trip ire- Thus auspiciously, with m act of justice and reconciliation, 
he opened the period of his lordship in Italy; thus bio dosed his in- 
augural progress through the realm, 

During its course had died Henry's cousins, ( on rad, Duke, and 
Adalbero, ex-Duke of Carinthia, after whom, a* next heir, he succeeded 
automatically hi the duchy, He was now therefore Duke nf Swabia, 
Bavaria, and Carinthln; of the live great duchies, only Lorraine and 
Saxony remained apart from the Crown. 

The progress through the German land* com pie ted, Henry was free 
to tom to the Bohemian campaign, the necessity of which bud been 
dcarh shewn hy the milk of BratiskvV Hungarian ally- Two months 
more Henry spent, apparently peacefully mad piously, after Ids own 
heart, in both the Lorraines mid in Alsace, at tlit> ancient royal 
palace* of Nimeguen and Utrecht, at Liege, Metis* Nancy and Moyen- 
Vie; giving grants to churches; shewing marked favour to the re¬ 
forming ascetic monasteries; attending, especially, the consecration of 
the new Minster at S tablet* under Poppo* the pioneer and leader of 
monastic reform in Germany. Probably it was from Stable* a scene 
of peaceful and pious magnificence, that Henry issued the summons for 
the army to assemble against Bohemia. In July, 1040, at Goskr he 
again met Ecklmrd of Meissen, to formulate the plan of campaign. At 
Hatidjun he joined hia forces and proceeded to Cham at the entrance to 
the Bohemian pass, by which he meant to attack; and on IS August he 
broke camp for Bohemia. 

rhe expedition failed speedily and disastrously; his troops were 
ambushed, their leaders slain* The mediation of the hermit Gunther, 
and the promise to restore the Bohemian hostage*, including Bratislava 
son* alone rescued hundreds of German. captives. Bratislav was left 
exultant master of the situation* 

Henry* silent and as it were dismissing Bohemia from his in hid, 
retraced hjs steps through On 8 September he filled up the 

newly-vacant see uf Bamberg by appointing Suidger, a Saxon, who was 
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Submission of Bohemia 


ft few veils Inter, as ( lenient II, the first of the reforming German 
popes. Going north, he held nn open court, dealing justice, at AHstedt; 
and received there envoys from YaroslAr, Prince of Kiev. Then ut 
Munster he met the princes, laid before them the Bohemian situation, 
and dismissed the Bohemian hoatage-prinoe to his own country. This 
year nature conspired with fortune against Germnny The ram fell, the 
nvers rose, destructive Hoods swept the country-side, many lost their 
lives. To crown all, “graphs were scarce and the wine sour.” 

But Henry's calm attention to other matters by no means meant 
submission to defeat. At ^ligenstailt, in the April of 10*1, the princes 
again met to discuss active measures, mid overtures from Bohemia were 
rejected. Fortune was veering, for Bratislav was now deprived of bin 
Hungarian ally Peter, who lost his throne by a sudden insurrection and 
only saved his liberty by flight to Germany, where Henn received him 
kindly, “forgetting for the sate of God the wrong towards himself" 
Bohemia, however, he did not forget, but pressed forward his preparations. 
At A is, in June 1041, he met the princes and bishops of the West, 
Gozelo and Godfrey of Lorraine, Herman of Cologne, Front) «f Treves, 
Sithan] of Liege. At Goskrand at Til kilo, the royal seat in Thuringia, 
he concerted final measures w ith Edkhard of Meissen; and on IS August, 
the anniversary of his previous expedition, he crossed the Bohemian 
frontier. 


By Michaelmas he wins Hack in Germany n victor. A fortnight later 
Bratislav followed him to ttntisboii, and there did public homage and 
underwent public humiliation. Probably Peter also appeared there as 
a suppliant before Henry. Henceforth Peter was Henry's client and 
Bratislav Henry's friend. Great was the joy in Germany at this Bohc- 
uimn victory. With it we can undoubtedly connect the “TetmJogus" 
of Henry's tutor Wipo, a chant of praise and exhortation to the “fame- 
crowned King,' who “after Christ rules the world,’* the lover qf justice 
°f peace. It is in the midst of the turmoils and rejoicings of 
Jl H that the Augsburg Annals record “by his (Henry’s) aid and 

h^Sg ' VCr ' V CJ!Wlk ‘ d m thE artS itt buMu £’ in rI! "tanner of 

But in this same year misfortune after misfortune fell upon the land. 
There were storm* and flnods. Everywhere the harvest failed and famine 
reigned. Nor could Homy rest on his oars. The fdl and flight of 
Peter of Hungary had increased, rather than removed, the HunSamn 
menace, even if it opened new vistas of extended power; while Burmiridy 
newy ini™ clamoured for attention lest this young B hn U JJ die! 

And although lo the great Christmas gathering of princes round Henry 
at Strasbourg {1041) there came envoys from Obo of Hungary to know 
whether might he expect certain enmity or stable peace," it was to 
Burgundy that Henry fi ret gave hi, attention. Since his aniK-aranoe 
as Burgundian king in 1031 he hail not again visited the country. 
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He kept Christmas (1041) at Strasbourg amid a brilliant gathering 
of princes; mid when immediately afterwards he entered Burgundy* it 
was at tile head of armed vjisxtiik We are told by Herman of Reichedau 
that the Burgundian nobles nnule submission, that many were brought 
to justice* that Henry entered Burgundy, ruled with vigour and justice, 
and safeguarded the public pence; finally Wipo tells us that u hc ruled 
Burgundy with magnificence.” 

Some notion of the stare of the land before Henry's arrival may be 
gathered by the history of the archdiocese of Lyons, Here Archbishop 

Burchard, characterised by Herman of Keichenau m i£ tyrannus et sacrL 

f * _ 

legus T aecclesiarum depraedator, adultery ue incestuosus," and moreover 
strongly anti-German, had I Mien cfLvt into prison and chain* by Conrad 
in 1 QJ 36 . The citv was then ■'t ired upon by a Count Gerard, who, 
desirous it would appear of playing at Lyons the part played by the 
il Patrician v at Rome, thrust into the see of Lyons his son, a mere boy. 
This boy later secretly fled, and since then Lyons had contentedly lacked 
a bishop- 

The lilling of the see thus left vacant was one of Henry's first cares 
in Burgundy: at the recommendation of the Ciuniac Hnlinard of Dijon, 
who refused the mcred office for himself, it was given to a pious and 
learned French secular priest, Odulric (Ulrich Archdeacon of Langre* T 
That the pence and order in forced under Henry were after all but com¬ 
parative may be judged from the murder of Odulric himself only a few 
years later- There was much to attract Henry in Burgundy; for side 
by side with its lawlessness and violence were the strivings for peace and 
holiness embodied in the i4 Treuga Deri' and in the austerity of Cluny 
and its monasteries, Henry’s approbation of Ciuniac ideals is evident, 
and throughout his whole life he shews real ardour, almost a passion 
in his striving to realise throughout the Empire that peace founded 
on religion, upon which the Treuga Dei, if in somewhat other fashion, 
strove to insist locally. 

After some six weeks in Burgundy, be must have heard at Basle on 
his wav back of the havoc played among the Bavarians on the frontier, a 
week earlier, by the new King Obo of Hungary' and his raiders. Henry, 
himself the absentee duke of the unfortunate duchy, at once handed 
it over (without waiting, as it would seem, for the formality of an 
election, ns right was, by the Bavarians) to Count Henry of Luxemburg, 
who was akizi to Hie last Duke Henry of Bavaria, and nephew to the 
Empress Kuntgunda, wife of Henry IL Trusting to the vigour of the 
new' duke to protect Bavaria for the time being, Henry next, a few 
weeks later, summoned all the princes, including of course Eckhard of 
Meissen, to Cologne, there to decide upon further steps to ho^ten 
with regard to Hungary. They unanimously declared for war. 

Some four or five months elaps'd before the expedition was launched. 
From WiirEhurg, al Whibuntide, Henry strengthened his hold on 
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IIangary 


his Burgundian realm by dispatching Bishop Bnmo to woo for him 
"jg® of 1V,ltou A «ionlh> he spent in comparative quiet, pro¬ 
bably with his mother, in Thuringia and Saxony; then later, in August 
10+ ~' he entered Bavaria and started, early it, September, on the Hun- 
garwi ■expedition. 

It was a success. Henry overcame, not Ol» himself, who retired to 
marcessible fastnesses, but at least the Western Magyars. Hr set up tt 
new king, not Peter, hut rui mummed cousin of his, and then returned fairly 
well satisfied to Germany, Directly his back wan turned, Oho emenred 
from his (le.tne.ss, and the reign of Henry s candidate dime to an abrupt 
tmb i et a against raiding had undoubted]v Iran given to - the 

overtiming Kiiigltt" 


The kife-pent the Christmas of 1043 at Goslar; whither in January 
™ envoys from the princes of the northern peoples. Rhiti.lav Jf 
Bohemia came in person, bearing and receiving gifts. The Russians, 
though they bore buck to then-distant lore! far more magnificent prints 
than they could have offered, departed in chagrin, for Henry had rejected 
tin.ir offer of a Russian bride, ( asimir of Poland also sent his envoys ■ 
they Were not received, since he Iii.nsdf did not come in person Wtiv 
Obn tor, who had just ejected his second rival king, sent to p re™ 
jKaci'. His messengers received an answer ominous]v evasive 

_ th ? f dWi,, S nl °nth,at Goslar, the Kmpre.^Mother died, 

that there had been some measure of alienation between Henry and 
tusela is suggested by Wipo’s exhortation to Henry to “remember the 
sw^tness of a mother's name," m,d by Ids recording in his Tetrelogus 
die inaiiv bcnctib conferred by Gtatla on her son; m wd] JL s bv lien nan 
of Heichenaus acid comment. Vet there is no evidence that the aliena¬ 
tion was serums. Henry's grants and charters on his mo! hep's petition 
are numerous, in at! probability be spent with her the only long interval 

of Mw l^ure (1042} that he had enjoyed riiu-ehis Legion - 
she diet! whilst with him at Giwlat*. 


^onn after the funeral ceremonies were over, Henrv had his first 
nj^tuig with the King of France, Henry l Ite place “and object are 
obscure; but probably it was on the frontier at Ivois, and it may very 
well have been m connexion with Henry's approaching marriage with 
Agues of I'uitou. o -e 

the kings in in tl »fu now bent on the preparations for yet another 
Hungarian expedition. Twice Obo sought to evade the conflict Oho 
did not, it i.H true, shew mud, (net, if indeed he really desired i^ce- 
for In his second emfeny he demanded that Henry should himself 
to any terms agreed upon, instead of merely giving the onlh in kinidv 
"v P™*J : this request was deemed an insult ' 

The blow when it came was effective Henry* in the space of four 
w«ks brought: Oho to a promise of humble satisfaction, a satisfaction 
never made effectual, because the proWa uf Obo were not fulfilled 
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Far more important and of -solid And lusting advantage to Germany* 
was the restitution by Hungary of that temtoiy on the Danube ceded 
to St Staphem ts pro causa ainicitlae^ in 1031. 

Since the frontier won by Henry renin hied until 1919 the frontier 
between German Austria and Hungary* it is worth while considering it 
in detail. 

The land ceded, or rather restored* was “ex una parte Danubii inter 
Fiscahaet Litarhn, ex altera nutcin inter Strachtin et ostia Fiscalin usque 
in Maraha.” South of the Danube, that is to say, the I/dtha replaced the 
Fisclia oa boundary as far south as the Cariiilhkui March. North of the 
riser, the old frontier line mm* to have run fruin opposite the confluence 
of the FLschn with the Danube to a fortre^ on the Moravian bonier! 
Strath tin or Truehtm. This artificial frontier was now replaced by the 
river March, Thus among other things was secured permanently for 
Germany the famous ** Wiener Wald.” 

The realm was now at peace: Burgundy in order! Italy contented (in 
contrast to the early days of Conrad) with German overlord'ship,, not one 
of the great princes or duchies of Germany a danger to the realm. The 
fame or the anna of the king hod induced the princes on its borders to 
-seek his friendship and acknowledge his superiority. Nothing remained 
to mar the public peace save private enmities. To private enemies the 
king might, without danger to the common wealth, offer reconciliation* 
On the Day of Indulgence^ at Constance* In late October 1043, Henry 
from the pulpit announced to the assembled princes and bishops mid to 
the whole of Germany, that he renounced rdl idea of vengeance on any 
who had injured him,, and exhnrted idl his princes, nobles and people in 
their turn to forget all private offences. The appeal of the king was 
ordered to be made known throughout the whole hind, and this 
day at Cun stance became known as the “Day of Indulgence” or “Day 
of Pardo nT 

The object to abolish violence and private war* and so far the 
attempt bears a strong resemblance to the contemporary Franco^Bur¬ 
gundian institution* the “Truce of God,"* with which, however* it cannot 
la? confounded* since although the ends were the same, the means were 
only superficiflUy alike. Since however the “Indulgence" has sometimes 
ticen confused with, sometimes considered as deliberately rival ling, this 
M Ticuga Dei,' T it is worth while to consider some relations and dis¬ 
similarities Wtween the two movements. 

The “Truce of God" 1 endeavoured to mitigate and limit violence by 
an appeal to Christian sentiment rather than to Christian principle. The 
Christian* Under heavy church pen*]tiers waa to reverence certain days 
and times regarded as sacred by abstaining on them from all violeneMrit 
only in aggression but even under provocation. This “Truce” was created 
in France* the country where pyivate feuds were most general and 
iiercest* and where therefore there was greatest need uf it* Its birth- 
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Peace ami Truce of Gotl 


place was Aquitaine, in the >w of Henry’s accession; and nowhere was 
it more eagerly adopted Hum in Burgundy, when? religious steal burnt 
whitest and private feuds were most universal and devastating. • 

Now this “Truce of God" was an addition mode to the original pro¬ 
claim t Loo of a Peace of God (r. 980), which forbade private violence 
against non-combatants, by oath and for u fined time, as contrary to 
Christian precept. Like most medieval legislation, both “Peace” and 
“Truce” were largely failures 1 . Henry's “Indulgence" struck at the root 
of the evil as they had not. The Indulgence, it is true, was not so 
sweeping as would have been the “Peace of God,” because no provision 
waa made for the protection of non-combatants, in case private war did 
arrive. The “Indulgence,” being a pardon of actual enemies, could by 
its nature refer only to the present and the actual without a word as 
to the future, although Henry no doubt hoped that the one must entail 
the other. 

Another distinction between the “Treuga Dei” and the “Indulgence” 
consists in the ecclesiastical character of the farmer. The “Trure" was 
conceived by the Church, proclaimed by the Church, its breach punished 
by heavy ecclesiastical pen id ties. The “Indulgence” wa* an example and 
exhortation front a Christian king to his subjects, compliance being in 
appearance voluntary, though royal displeasure might threaten him who 
refused it. But the distinction does not, as some have thought, imply 
any sort of opposition. Henry approved of the “ Truce” as churchmen 
approved of the “ Indulgence," One adversary of the Truce opposed it, 
indeed, on the ground that by it the Church usurped a royal function. 
But this was the ultra-royalist Gerund of Cambmv, one of the few 
bishops who did not enjoy Henry’s favour. On the other luutd, the 
chief supporters of the Trace in Burgundy were the bishops, firm im¬ 
perialists. Only a year before Henry’s visit to Burgundy the Bi-hops 
and Archbishops of Arles, Avignon. Nice, Vienne and Boon^-mi, had 
met Pope Benedict IX at Marseille* and had in ail probability obtained 
his approval for the measure promulgated by the Burgundian synod at 
Montriund in 10*1, extending the time of the Trace to the whole of 
Lent and Advent. Cl any, whose ideal the king revered ok the highest 
ideal of all moiiosticism, had, through Abbot Odilo, appealed on laduilf 
of the Treupi Dei to all Franco and Italy, Within the French part 
of the Empire, in the diocese of Verdun, Henry's friend the Abbot 
Jiichanl of St Valines was a promoter and zealous supporter of the 
Trace. 

To sum up: Henry knew the working of the “Truce”: its friends 
were his friends, its aim was his Aim. In the same spirit and with the 
SAisr object he took a different method, neither identical with, nor an- 

» Cf. Laris** (Ludiaire), //Offline dt Frtntx, ri, 2, pp. 133 ft and see alw (tupler 
xvm, infra f p. -H&. 
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tagomstic fjfip the rislcr-movement in the neighbouring Liitin kingdom*, 
hut worked independently, aide by side with it* in sympathy and harmony, 
although their provisions were difiereht. Henry wm not given to ardours* 
enthodsvmi and dreams, Hts endeavours to found a public peace on the 
free forgiveness of enemies shews a real belief in the practicability of 
basing public order on religion and self- rest rain t rather than on force- 
As little can Henry's 44 Indulgence* be confused with the Lsndfrieden 
of a later date, which, were in the nature of laws, sanctioned by penalties; 
not a free forgiveness like Henry's ** Pardon.” 

lliis year, 1043, which had witnessed in its opening months the 
homage of the North* in the summer the defeat of Hungary* in the autumn 
the proclamation of peace between Germans, saw at its close the con¬ 
summation of the policy by which Ilenrv sought to link the South more 
closely with the Empire, 

His first marriage liad allied him with the northern power, whose 
friendship from that time on bad been,and during Henry's lifetime con¬ 
tinued to be, of gnat value to the Empire, Hi> second marriage .should 
strengthen his la>nd with Italy and Burgundy, and, some have thought, 
prepare his way in Prance. From Constance the king journeyed to 
Besampn* ami there, amid a brilliant gathering of loyal or subdued 
Burgundian nobles, wedded Agnes of Poitou, 

Agnes, that 44 cause of tears to Germany," was a girl of about eighteen, 
dainty and intelligent, the descendant of Burgundian nnd Italian kings, 
daughter to one of the very greatest of the French king's vassals and 
step-daughter to another. Her life so far had been spent at the court, first 
of Aquitaine, during the lifetime of her father Duke William the Pious; 
then of Anjou, after the marriage of her mother Agnes with Geoffrey 
the Hammer (Martel), The learning and piety of the one home she ex¬ 
changed for the superstition and violence of the other. For Geoffrey was 
certainly superstitious, most certainly violent* nnd constantly engaged in 
endeavours gene rally successful, to increase his territory and his power 
at the expense of his uetghl icurs* or of his suzerain, the French king. 
Pie and William of Normandy were by far the strongest of the French 
princes contemporary with Henry, m much the strongest, that a great 
German historian has seen in the alliance by marriage of Henry with 
the House of Anjou a possible preparation for the undermining of the 
French throne and the addition of France to the Empire l - 

The marriage was held in strong disapproval by some of the stricter 
churchmen on account of the relationship between Henry and Agnes* 
which* although distant, fell within the degrees of kinship which, by 
church law, barred marriage*. Abbot Siegfried of the reformed moims- 

1 Giosebrerlit, fCatttrxeU, n. p, B7&. 

1 Agnes mid Henry wen? ^val-jpwndelitMreji respectively of two step-sister^ 
Albereiia nnd MatiMu* granddaughters #f Henry the Fowler, They ivere descended 
also respectively from Otto the Great and hh Mister Gorherga. 
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Godfrey of Lorraine 


tun’ At Gonrc wrote very shortly before to his friend Abbot Poppo of 
Stablo, who possessed the confidence and respect of Hcnrv, urging him 
even at the eleventh hour, and at rink of a possible loss of the kings 
favour, to do all that he possibly could to prevent it Neither Poppo, 
nor Bishop Bruno of Toul {later Pope Leo IX), to whom Siegfried’ 
addresses still more severe reproaches, nor Henry himself, paid much 
heed to these representations. The marriage plans went on without let 
or hindrance: twenty-eight bishops were present, at the ceremony at 
Besanfon. 

Not only the consanguinity of Agnes with the king, but also her 
nationality, aroused misgivings in the mind of this German monk. He 
cannot suppress his anxiety lest the old-time German sobriety shewn in 
Anti horse- trappings should now disappear. Even how, &&V 3 
he, the honest customs of German forefathers are despised by men who 
imitate those whutu they know to be enemies. 

We da not know how Agnes viewed tin- alleged follies and fripperies 
of her nation, thus inveighed against by t his somewhat acid German saint. 
.Jit-was pious, sharing to the full and encouraging her husband’* devotion 
to Cluny: she favoured learned men; her character does not however 
emerge clearly until after Henry 's death. Then, in circumstances certainly 
of great difficulty, die w ha to shew some unwisdom, failing either to 
^uvem the nejdin or to educate her son. 


After the corn nation at Mayen re and the wedding festivities at 
Ingdhdm, Henry brought Agnw to spend Christmas in the undent 
palace at Utrecht, where he now proclaimed for the North the “ luduh 
genre " already proclaimed in the South. So with a peace « unheard of 
for many ages 71 a new year opened. But in the West a tiny cloud was 
nsing, which would overshadow the rest of the king's reign. For in 
April 1044, old Duke Goaelo of Lorraine died, 

Gozdo Had eventually been staunch and faithful, and had done good 
service to Henry’ll house; but In* duchy was over-great and the danger 
that might arise from this fact had been made manifest by his hesitation 
in accepting, certainly the election of Conrad, and also, possibly, L| IC 
undisputed succession of hi* son. The union of the two duchies of 
Lpper and Lower Lorraine lmd been wrong by him from the necessities 
of the kings; Henry now determined to take this occasion liC * m to 
separate them Of Gorelo's five sons the eldest, Godfrey, had already 
dunng his fathers lifetime been duke in Upper Lormine, and had 

frr w n u ?* nw •» u» f»u>or» 

Goxelo, The Coward, alleging a dying wish of the old duke’s that his 
yuhr^r son might obtain pari of the duchy. Godfrey thenceforth was 
a rebel (sometime secretly, more often openly), imprisoned, set at 
liberty, deprived of his duchy, re-installed, humbled to submission, but 
agmn revolting, always at heart a justified rebel. If, in spite of it* 
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seeming successes, Henry's reign must be pronounced a failure* to no 
ope is the failure more due than to Godfrey of Lorraine. 

The beginning of the l^orraine trouble coincided with the recrudeseence 
of that with Hungary. Olx>, perhaps preven ted by nationalist opposition* 
had not carried out Im promises of satisfaction; there was also growing 
up in Hungary a party strongly opposed to him and favouring German!- 
sntion and German intervention. Preparations for another campaign 
had been going on strenuously in Germany; by the summer of 10-44 
they were complete. After a lusty visit to Nuuegueu, whither he had 
summoned Godfrey* and a fruitless attempt to reconcile the two 
brothers, Henry witli Peter in his train set out for Hungary. 

With Hungarian refugees to guide hiin t he was, by 6 duly, on the 
further bank of the Rnab, There the small German army confronted a 
vast Hungarian host, among whom, however, disaffection was at work- 
in a twit tie where few Germans fell* this ho>t was scattered ; and Hungary 
was subordinated to Germany. By twos and threes, or by crowds, came 
Hungarian peasants and nobles, offering faith and subjection. At 
Stuhhreisscnburg Peter was restored to Isis throne* n client-king; and 
Henry* leaving a German garrison in the country, returned home. On 
the battlefield the king bod led a thanksgiving to Heaven* and his 
German warriors, at his inspiration* had freely and esultingly forgiveil 
their enemies; on his return* in the churches of Bavaria, Henry, bare¬ 
foot and in humble garment, again and again relumed thanks for a 
victory which seemed nothing diort of a miracle. 

It was now that Henry gave to the Hungarians at the petition of 
the victorious party amongst them, the gift of “Bavarian La< a 
Gem ionisation all to the good. llut Hungary was nut lieing Germanised 
merely and alone by these subtle influences* by the inclination of its 
kings and the German party towards things German, nor by the adoption 
in Hungary of an ancient code of German Jaw T After the battle of the 
Saab, Hungary was definitely and form idly in the position of vassal to 
Germany; not only its king* but it- nobles too, ?wore fealty to Henry 
and his heirs; Peter formally accepted the crown m u grant for fob life- 
time; and Hungary was thenceforth to pay a regular yearly tribute* 
Oho had been captured in flight and beheaded by his rival. The 
victory over Hungary seemed even more complete than the victory 
over Bohemia; the difference in the duration of their cfleets was 
partly due to a fundamental difference in the character of the two 
vassal prmoea. While Bfctfislav, a strong man, held Bohemia firmly, 
and, giving his fealty to Henry, gave with it the fealty of Bohemia; 
Peter* subservient and cringing to hh tend'actor. Jet Hungary slip 
through his fingers. Within two years he wuk a blinded captivp-^-bifl 
twice-lost kingdom; and Hungary, freed from him, was freed too from 
vsMalagOi % 

This suminer saw the gathering of the western clouds. Godfrey of 
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Rebellion of Godfrey 


Lorraine hiid himself taken part in Heniy s former Hungarian ouiipiign, 
but deeply disappointed by the outcome of the meeting at NirnsgntUi 
had held himself aloof in stubborn disobedience from this lust expe¬ 
dition. 1 i |; now sent envoys tn Henry, who declared himself ready 
to forget the duke’s contumacy should he at the eleventh hone con¬ 
sent peaceably to the division of the duchies. But Godfrey would 
submit to no “wrong," and having failed to move Henry, he begun 
actively and secretly to engage in treason. And here at once becomes 
evident the peculiar danger to Germany of disaffection in Lorraine. 
For Lorraine was, in truth, not German as the other German lands were 
Gennaii; and the first ally made by Godfrey Was “rex Carlbgonini," 
Hcnrv I of France. His other allies, the Burgundian nationalist. 1 , of 
the “Romance" party, were, like himself, of the oft disputed “Middle 
Kingdom. In his own duchy he prepared for resistance by gaining 
from Ids vassals ail oath of unlimited fealty for the space of three years 
t*i aid him against all men whatsoever. 

As yet there had beep no overt act of rebellion ; but Henry had been 
given proof of Godfrey’s plots, and in the autumn summoned him before 
a great assembly of the princes in Lower Lorraine itself, at Ais-ln- 
Chapelle. Godfrey could have defied the king and disobeyed the »mn- 
nioiis ; hut to do so would have been to acknowledge his guilt He 
must have hoped that there was no evidence against him, or that the 
prince* would sympathise with him in his wrongs. He came, was con¬ 
victed, and condemned to the loss of all the lauds, including the duchy 
of Upper Lorraine and the county of Verdun, which he held in lief 
from the king. Godfrey now left Aix, and broke into fierce and open 
rebellion. Anus were distributed to the dries and countrv people, cities 
were garrisoned ; and the duke fell with fire and sword upon all within 
rtttch wlm were faithful to Henry. 

So ended the year that had s^n Hungary subdued. Henry, however 
did not yet foresee the stubborn nature of the danger that'threatened 
from Lormine, He spent Christmas 10 H at Spires, “a pi are beloved 
by him. It in tme that lie *ummnned the pritiues to connotation over 
Godfreys revolt Yet, after the feast was over, it was only the forces 
of the neighbourhood that he led against the “tyrant" that threatened 
them. Even these forces he could not maintainboeau.se of the terrible 
famine in the land. He succeeded, after a short siege and with the 
help of siege-engines, in taking and raring Godfrey’s castle at BoAA- 
hcini, near Kreuznach. The seizure of other castles was entrusted to 
local nobles, while Henry himself, leaving sufficient men to protect his 
people against Godfrey’s raids, departed tu Burgundy. 

- Godfrey’s efforts had borne fruit in feuds which had broken out 
in the preceding year between Imperialist and Nationalist partisans 
They ended in victory for the former^ for Count Louis of Montbeliard 
(who had married Hemy’s foster-sister) with a small force overcame 
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Godfrey *9 ally Prints Raynajd 1 , who was uncle of Henryk queen and 
son of Cocmt Otto-William, the former head of the anti-German party. 
When Henry now approached Burgundy* Raynald along with the chief 
of his partLsaiis, Count Gerald of Geneva, personally made submission to 
him. Him died out the last flicker during Henry's life uf Burgundian 
opposition to union with the Empire. 

Henry took Burgundy on his way to Augsburg, where he arrived in 
February 1045, and w hither he had summoned the Lombard magnates 
to dinettes with them the affairs of Italy. He kept Easter at Guslar* 
Here, not wishing to set out for the East without taking steps to pro¬ 
tect the West from God Frey, he handed over to Otto* Count Palatine 
in Lower Lorraine* his mother's native duchy nf Swabia* which he 
himself had held since 1038* 

Otto's mother hi id fieen the sister of Otto III. His family was wide¬ 
spread and illustrious. His aunt Abbess Adelaide of Quedlinburg and 
Gandcrsheim* and his brother Archbishop Herman of Cologne (w ho won 
fur that see the right tu crown the king of the Homans at Aix) were 
among Henry’s truest friends. His sister, Riches^a* had been daughter- 
in-law uf Boleslav the Mighty ; his nephew * her son, was Cnriinir* Duke 
of the Poles* Another nephew* Henry, succeeded Otto in the Palatinate, 
and within a year was regarded by ms me ns n fit successor to the Empire* 
Vet another Eiepbew wm Kuito, whom the king first raised to the 
Bavarian dukedom and afterwards disgraced. r flie youngest sister, Sophia, 
about this time succeeded her aunt in* Abbess of the important Abbey 
of Gandersheini; a niece, Tlieophaho, was Abbess of Essen. 

Otto himself had been one of the chief of those in the disputed duchy 
whose loyalty to Henry had drawn upon themselves the vengeance of 
Godfrey at the beginning of the year. His appointment nuw to the 
duchy of Swabia, so long left without a special guardian* and neigh¬ 
bour to Ijormints recalls the appointment* when trouble threatened 
from the Magyars, of u duke to Bavaria* neighbour to Hungary* He 
ruled his new duchy, to which he was a stranger! with success and satis¬ 
faction to its people; not* however* for long* for within two year* he 
was dead. 

One more step Henry took for the protection of the West from 
Godfrey* For such (viewed in the double light of Henry's general policy 
of strengthening the local defence against Godfrey rather than leading 
the forces of the Empire against him, and of Godfrey's policy of winning 
the neighbours of Lorraine to lib cause) must be considered the grant in 
this year of the March of Antwerp to Baldwin, son of Count Baldwin V 
of Flanders. The grant of Antwerp, however, instead of attaching 
Baldw in to the king's party* increased the power of a futurfe ^iy of 
Godfrey’s* 

1 Count of four nr five caantles 1 whkh afterwards were collectively named 
FraiLf he Comte. Cf. mpm, p< 141. 
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Genmity at peace 


Having thus spent the early months of 1045, From Christmas onwards, 
in local mcftsurKi/igtiinit Godfrey fliul his allies, Henry after a short visit 
to Saxony prepared to spend Pentecost with Peter' of Hungary. On 
his way he narrowly escaped death through the collapse of the floor of 
a banqueting room, when his cousin Bishop Bruno of Wurzburg was 
hilled, Henry, notwithstanding this calamity, arrived punctually in 
Hungary, and on Whitsunday in SSttdwmssen'huig, in the banqueting? 
iudl of the palace, Peter surrendered the golden lance which was the 
symbol of the sovereignly of Hungary. The kingdom was restored to 
him for his lifetime, on his taking an oath of fidelity to Henry and to 
his heirs. This wrs ton firmed by on onth of fidelity in the very .same 
terms taken by the Hungarian nobles present After'the termination of 
the banquet flsferpresented to Henry a great weight of gold, which the 
king immediately distributed to those knights who hod shared with 
him in the great victory of the preceding war. 

How far was this scene spontaneous, and how far prepared ? The oath 
taken bv the Hungarian nobles, without a dissentient points to its 
being prejiared ; and if prepared, then most certainly not without the 
co-operation, most probihly on the initiative, of Henry. This in what 
Wipn has in mind when he says that Henry, having first conquered 
Hungary in a great and noble victory, later, with exceeding wisdom, 
continued it to himself and his successors. But Henry's victory on 
which so much was grounded, was a success snatched' by ji brilliant 
clmnce; it could furnish no .stable foundations for foreign sovereignty 
over u free nation* 

More than ever Henry appeared as an all-conquering king; and in 
tin: West even Godfrey 11 despairing of rebellion " determined to submit. 
During July, either at Cologne or at Axz-h-Chupdk or at Msestricht, 
he appeared humbly before tlie king, ami in spite of his submission was 
sent in captivity to Gibichenstein, the German “ Tower," a castk-ibrtnsa 
in the dreary land by Magdeburg beyond the Saak, very different from 
bis own homeland of Lorraine. “And so the realm for a short time 
had quiet itrnl peace," 

Godfrey was perhaps taken to his prison in the train of Henry him¬ 
self, For while In: had been schooling himself to the idea of peace, the 
further Slaw, growing restive, had troubled the borders of these Saxon 
marches on the Middle Elbe, Godfrey's submission perhaps decided: 
thciis; and when Henry with an armed force entered Saxony from 
immune, they Urn sent envoys, and promised the tribute which Conrad 
had imposed on them, 

Henry’ spent the peaceful late summer and early autumn of 1045 in 
Sa2to.gt ' For October he had summoned the princes of the Empire to a 
colloquy at Tribur. The princes hud begun to assemble, and Henry 
himself hail reached Frankfort, when h** fell ill of one of those mysterious 
and frequent illnesses which In the end proved fatal, As his weakness 
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increased* the anxiety of the princes concerning the succession to the 
Empire became manifest, Henry of Bavaria and Otto of Swabia, with 
bishop and other nobles, met together and agreed, in the event of the 
king* death, to elect as hi* successor Otto's nephew Henry, who had 
followed Otto in the Lorraine palatinate, and was likewise a nephew of 
the king's confidant. Archbishop Herman, and a grandson of Otto IL 
The king recovered* Happily for the schemers* he was not a Tudor; 
but the occurrence must have deepened his regret when the child 
just at this time burn to him proved to be another daughter. This 
eldest daughter of Henry and Agnes* Matilda* died in her fifteenth 
year as the bride of Rudolf of Swabia, the antagonist of her brother 
Henry IV. 

The year 1046 opened again* m so many before and after it, with 
misery to the country people. In Saxony there was widespread disease 
and death. Among others tiled the stout old Margrave Eckhard, who, 
“ wealthiest of margraves,"* made his kinsman the king hh hear. 

The king, after attending lick hard's funeral, turned to the Nether¬ 
lands* where Duke Godfrey's incapable younger brother, Gozeio Duke 
of Lower Lorraine, was dead 1 ; here too Count Dietrich (Theodoric) of 
Holland was unlawfully laying hold on the land round Flushing, be¬ 
longing to the vacant duchy. 

At Utrecht, where he celebrated Easter, Henry prepared one of his 
favourite river campaigns against Dietrich P It* success was complete, 
both the lands and the count hilling into Henryk hands. Flushing was 
given in fief to the Bishop of Utrecht, and Henry* keeping Pentecost at 
Aix-la-C impede, determined to settle once for all the affairs of Lornuneu 

The means he used would appear to have been three: the concilia¬ 
tion of Godfrey, the strengthening of the bishop, and the grant of Lower 
Lorraine to a family powerful enough to hold it. At Aix Godfrey, 
released from Gibiehenstein, threw himself at Henry's feet, was ^pitied,* 
anti restored to his dukedom of Upper Lorraine. This transformation 
from landless captive to duke might have conciliated some; but 
lknry did not know his man* Duke Godfrey s hereditary county of 
Verdun was not restored, but granted to Richard, Bishop of the city. 
Lower Lorraine was given to one of the hostile house of Luxemburg, 
Frederick* brother of Duke Henry of Bavaria, whose unde Dietrich 
had long held the Lorraine bishopric of Metz. 

At the same assembly there took place an event of importance for 
the North and in the hhstoiy of Henry's own house, vijs, the investiture of 
Adalbert, Provost of Hnlberstudt, with the Archbishopric of Bremen, 
the northern metropolis, which held ocde&uixttcal jurisdiction, not only 
in the coaitf district of German Saxony, but jn all the Scandinavian 
lamb and over the Slavs of the Baltic. 

1 For the evidence of Gable's dead!* ratter than disgrace, see ShsinrinrfF, j* 
p. 233* note. 
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Adalbert of Bremen 


Adalbert of Bremen had all virtue* and all gifts, save that he was of 
doubtful humility, humble only to the servants of trial, to the poor and 
to pilgrims, but bv no means so to princes nor to bishops; accusing 
one bishop uf luxury, another of avarice. Even as a young wail he 
had been haughty and overbearing in countenance and speech. His 
father, Count Frederick, was of a stock of ancient nobility in Saxony 
and Franconia. His mother Agnes, of the rising house of Weimar, had 
been brought up at lulled I in burg, and valued learning. Adalbert quirk] v 
rivalled, or more than rivalled. Archbishop Herman of Cologne in the 
councils and confidence of the king. He made many on expedition 
“with Caesar'* into Hungary, Italy, Slavonia, and Flanders. He might 
at Sutri have had from Henry the gift of the Papacy, but that lie saw 
greater possibilities in his northern see. His dose connexion with the 
king caused him to be regarded with suspicion, indeed as a royal spy, 
by the great semi-loyal I Juke of the North, the Saxon Bernard II. j| 
was Adalbert who moved the bishop’s -eat from Bremen to Hamburg, 
“fertile mother of nations," to recompense her Jong sorrowexposed to 
the assaults of Pagan Slavs, 

But Henry was not only looking northwards. To this same congress 
he summoned to judgment one of the three great Italian prelate*, 
Widger of Ravenna. lie hud, before his no mi nation by Henry tu the 
see, been a canon of Cologne, and although uncoiuecrated, “hid for two 
years inefficiently and cruelly w ielded the episcopal Waao, the 

stalwart Bishop of I.ii'ge, famous os an early canonist, wil, one of the 
episcopal judges chosen, but without pronouncing on Widger^ guilt, 
he significantly denied the right of Germans to try an Italian bishop, 
and protested against the royal usurpation of papal jurisdiction. This 
trial is the first sign either of clash between royal and ecclesiastical claims, 
or of Henry’s preoccupation with Italy, where, while these things were 
doing, church corruption and reform were waging a louder and hinder 
conflict. To Italy Henry was now to puss. Before doing so he once 
more visited Saxonv and the North. At (Juedlinbnrg he invested his 
little eight-year -old daughter Beatrice in plow of the dead Abbess 
Adelaide, and at Merseburg he held court in June, receiving the visits 
and gifts of the princes of the North and East, Hfutiskv of Bohemia, 
Cusimir of Poland and Zemuril of the Pomeranians. 

By the festival of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 8 September 
HHB, he was at Augsburg, whither he hail summoned bishop, lords, 
and knights to follow him to Italy. The news of the sudden downfall 
of Peter of Hungary grieved, but did not deter, him. Crossing the 
Brenner Pass, he reviewed his finny before the city of Verona. 

’ Wnen Henry eunie to Italy (10+B), he came to a realm where among 
the cities of Knuuigiia and the hills of Tuscany n new age was coming 
into life. He had not visited Italy sir.ee he had: accompanied his father 
in 1038, mid now the state of thing!) was greatly changed, while his own 
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Henry, Emperor and Patrician 


policy was different from his father's, Conrad had been at strife with 
Aribert* the great A rehbbhop of Milan, but Henry before be left Germany 
made at Ingdhciiu (10!J9h the Milanese historian tells m f u a pact of 
peace with the Archbishop, and was henceforth faithfully held in honour 
by him.' 1 But in 1045, when peace between the populace and noble* of 
Milan was baldly restored, Ariheit died. Henry rejected the candidate 
puL forward by the nobles and chose Guido supported by the democracy. 
Politics were intertw ined with Church affairs and Henry's dealings with 
the Papacy were the beginning of that church reform, which gave Rome 
a line of reforming German Popes and ted to the Pontificate of Gregory 
VIL The story of that progress will come before us later 1 , and this side 
of the history' is therefore here left out. But it was the evil state of 
Home, where the Tuseuhiu Benedict IX t the Cresccutian Sylvester m > 
and the reforming but simoniacal Gregory VI, had all lately contested 
the papal throne and the situation was entangled, that rbieHy called 
Henry into Italy. By the end of October he was at Pavia, where he held 
a synod and iJis|jenseil justice to the laymen. At Stltri (SO December 
i04ti) he held a second synod, in which the papal situation was dealt with 
and the papal throne itself left vacant. Two days later he entered Koine, 
where a third synod was held. No Homan priest was fit, we are told, to 
be made a Pope, and after Adalbert of Bremen refused Hcnrv chose on 
Christmas Eve the Saxon Sludger of Bamberg, who after “was elected 
by clergy - and people,*' anti became Clement IL 

On Christina* Day the new Pope was consecrated, and at once gave 
the Imperial crown to Henry; Agues was also crowned Empress at the 
Hamc time. Then too the Roman people made him “Patrician”: the 
symbol of the Patriciate, a plain gold circlet, he often wore, and the 
office, of undoubted but disputed importance, gave the Emperor peculiar 
power in Rome and the rigid to control every piped election, if not 
to nominate the Pope himself\ r Hie new Patrician was henceforth 
officially responsible for order in the dty; so it was fitting that, ft week 
after his coronation, he was at Frascati, tlic headquarters of the Counts 
of Tusculuin, and that, before leaving for the South, he seized the fort¬ 
resses of the CrKicentii in the Campagna. At Christmas-tide Clement II 
held his tint synod at Rome, and it was significant of the uew era in 
church affairs that simoniuc* were excommunicated, and those knowingly 
ordained by si maniacs although without themselves paving a price, -teii- 
fenced to u penance of forty days; a leniency favoured by Peter Damiani 
jis against tho^c who would have had them deprived." After thin the 
Empress went northwimLs to Ravetmo, while the Emperor along w ith the 
Pope set out for the South* 

- 

1 In foL v. 

1 Hi Sr 3 Patriciate whs la tin? view p n n <»w departure: it pwjj brk not tn the 
[uitricLnlc of Pepin mid Cbirles the tippJt hut to the patriciate of the fawin tji in 
the days of Otto 1 11. 
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Germany and France 


At Capua he was received by Gttaimar, recognised by Conrad as 
Prince of Salerno and also of Capua, from which city Paldolf (Fandulf) 
I\ hiul been driven out. But Henry restored Pnldolf, “a wily and wicked 
prince " formerly expelled for his insolence and evil deeds. Conrad had 
also recognised Guninmr as overlord of the Norman Counts of A versa and 
of the Norman dc Hantcvillc* in Calabria and Apulia. Now Ranulf of 
A versa and Drogo dc Hautevillc of Apulia, as they went plundering and 
conquering from the Greeks, were recognised as holding directly from 
Henry himself 1 . So at Hencvcnto the gates were shut in the Emperor's 
face and he had to stay outside. Thence he went to join the Empress at 
Ravenna: early in May he reached Verona and then left Italy. Thera was 
trouble in the South, but otherwise he left Italy ** in peace and obedience-’' 
In the middle of May he was again home in Germany, which during his 
eight months' absence had also been in quiet. 

With Henry's return he steps upon a downward [with: the greatness 
of hb reign is over; troubles are incessant and sporadic; successes scanty 
and small. During his absence Henry I of France, with the approval ( Jf 
his great men and perhaps at the Instigation of Godfrey of Lorraine, 
made a move towards claiming and seining the duchies of Lorraine. 
When the unwonted calm was thus threatened, Wkzo of Liege wrote to 
the French king appealing to the ancient friendship between the realms 
and urging the blame he would incur if, almost like a thief, he cable 
against unguarded lauds. Henry I called his bishop to It helms, reproached 
them for letting a stranger advise him better than his native pastors, 
and turned to a more- fitting warfare along with William of Norm an dv 
against the frequent rebel Geoffrey of Anjou, But in his duchy of 
Upper Lorraine the pardoned Godfrey was nursing his wrongs: his 
son. a hostage with Henry, was mm dead, and he also heard that his 
name hud not been in the list of those with whom Henry at St Peter's 
in Borne had declared himself reconciled. Godfrey found allies in the 
Net herla n d s, Baldwin of Flanders, his son the Margrave of Antwerp, 
Dietrich. Count of Holland, and Herman, Count of Mona, all united by 
kinship and each smarting under some private wrong, Dietrich wished 
to recover from the Bishop of Utrecht the land round Flushing; Godfrey 
to recover the county of Verdun from its bishop. It was almost a war of 
lay nobles against the bishops so useful to Henry in the kingdom. At 
the moment Henrv was busied in negotiations with Hungary and in 
giving a new duke to Carinthin: this was Welf, sou of the'Swabian 
Count Welf, and as his mother was sister to Henry of Bavaria, related 
to the house of Luxemburg. Now too Henry filled up a group of 
bishoprics. A Swabian, Humphrey, formerly Chancellor for Italy, went as 
ArtfTOishop to Ravenna; Guido, a relative of the Empress's, to Piacenza; 
a royal chaplain, Dietrich (Theodotk), provost of Bu.sk*, to Verdun ; 

► 

1 For the Xortnan history iu detail see vd. v„ 
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HemuDf provost of Sptre?s to Strasbourg; another cbitplain, Dietrich 
(Theodoric), Chancellor of Germany, provost of Aix-ln-Chapelle, to Con¬ 
stance* where he lutd been n canon* Metz anti Treve^ two sees important 
for Lorraine, were vacant* to the one Henry appointed Adalbert!* nephew 
of the late bishop, to the other Henry, a royal chaplain and a Swabian. 

Henry, now at Metz (July 1047X was thus busy with ecclesiastical 
matters and the Hungarian negotiations, when he was forced to notice 
the machinations of Godfrey * Adalbert of Bremen had become suspicious 
of the Bill Ling Duke Bernard, doubly related to both Godfrey and 
Baldwin of Flanders. Much was at stake; so Henry quickly made terms 
with Andrew of Hungary, summoned the army intended for use against 
him to meet in September on the Lower Rhine, and then went north¬ 
wards to vkit Adalbert. Bernard had always dreaded Adalbert and now; 
when the Emperor both visited him and enriched him with lands in 
Frisia, formerly Godfrey's, his dread tLimed against Henry too. Tliietinar, 
Bernards brother, was even accused by one of his own vassals* An]old, 
of a design to sense the Emperor, and killed in single combat; the feud 
had begun. Hennas power was threatened* and the succession was causing 
him further Sndetj, so much so that his close friend Herman of Cologne 
publicly prayed at X an ten, whither Henry had come, for the birth of an 
heir (September 1047). 

The Emperor had begun the campaign by a move toward* Flushing, 
but a disastrous attack from Hollanders* at home in the marshes* threw 
his army into confusion, and then the rebels took the Held. Their blows 
were mostly aimed at the bishops, bid one most tragic deed of damage 
was the destruction of Ghorhtnagne^ palace at Nimeguen: Verdun they 
sacked and burnt* even the churches perished. Waxo of Liege stood forth 
to protect the poor and the churches; Godfrey, excommunicated mid 
repentant, did public penance and magnificently restored the wrecked 
cathedral. In his own city* too* Waso stood a siege; with the cross in 
his unarmed hand he led his citizens against the enemy* who soon made 
terms. 

On the return from the Flushing expedition Henry of Bavaria died : 
after a vacancy of eighteen months his duchy was given to Rtmo, nephew 
of Herman of Cologne. Early in October 1047 Pope Clement II died. 
Then In January 104-S Poppo* Abbot of Stiiblo* passed away, the chief 
of monastic reformers Ln Germany, who hail given other reforming 
abbots to countless monasteries, including the famous house* of St Gall 
and Her&feld. 

Against Godfrey Hen it held himself* m formerly against Bohemia* 
strangely inactive. To Upper Lorraine* Godfrey's "twice-forfeited 
duchy,"* he nominated "a certain Adalbert,” and left him to figbTftferdwn 
battles, Christmas 1047 Henry spent at Pdhide* where he received envoys 
from Rome seeking & new Pope; after consultation with his bishops and 
nobles he " subrogated" the German Poppo of Bri sen, and to this choice 
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Fresh troubles in Lorraine 


Hit Human* agreed. Warn of Lilige, great canonist and stoutest of 
bishops, had !kci\ sskml for advice and had urged the restoration of 
Gregory \ 1. now' an exile in Germany, and, as he held, wrongly deponed. 
'Ihis was one of Wane's last acts, for on 8 July he died. And the new 
Pope also died on 9 August 1048. At Tim in January Henry- held a 
Swabian diet and nominated to the duchy, which luui been left vacant 
for four months, Otto of Schw'einfurt, Margrave in the Nordgati, a 
Babcnkrg by birth and possibly nephew to Henry’s own mother Gjsela. 

Lorraine remained to be dealt with. In in id-October the two Henries, 
nf France and Germany, met near Metz: France might easily have 
succoured Godfrey who, spreading “slaughter of men and devastation of 
fields, the greatest imaginable," had slain his new rival Adalbert. But 
ecclesiastical matters also pressed; at Christmas the formal embassy from 
Home came to apeak of the vacant papa] throne. They asked for Ibilinard, 
Archbishop nf Lyons and formerly at Dijon. This prelate, a strict re¬ 
former, had refused Lyons in 104L and asked again to take it later he 
refused unless he tu:ed swear no fealty to Henry. Most German bishops 
disliked this innovation, but Henry, on the advice of Bruno of To ill, 
Dietrich of Mctifi and \V j lzu of Liege, consented. While archbishop, 
Halimird had ken much m Rome, where he was greatly beloved. But 
he hesitated long to take new and greater responsibilities, and in the 
eiiiJ Urgnu of I<m] became Pope, and ay Ijeo IX btimii a new Lpoch in 
the Western Church 1 , 

'lu Upper Lorraine Henry liad given a new duke, Gerard of 
Chatenoix, "ho, himself of Lorraine, was brother or uncle uf the slain 
Duke Adulkrt and related to Henry and also to the Luxemburgers, 
while his wife was a Caroling! on: he was also founder of a fly nasty which 
ruled Lorraine until 1735, The Bishops of Lifige, Utrecht and Mete, 
together with some lay nobles, hurl been preparing the wav for a larger 
expedition. In the cold winter of 1048-1049, favoured by the lengthy 
frost, they defeated and slew' Count Dietrich, whose brother Florence 
followed him in Holland. Then came a greater stroke and in this, too, 
bishops helped, for Adalbert of Bremen was Henry’s right hand. He bad 
already dexterously won over the Billungs; but an even greater triumph 
was the treaty he had brought about with Sveiu uf Norway and Denmark, 
who bad succeeded Magnus in 1047. Stein was in sympathy with the 
Mm pi re because uf his missionary zeal, and now he brought to its aid 
his sen-power os his Hwrt appeared otf the Sutherland coast. England too, 
which was friendly since Kimigunda’s marriage to Henry and had also 
seen Flanders under Baldwin become a refuge for its malcontents, kept 
more distant guard - Edward the Confessor “lay at Sandwich with a 
ntiritflude of ships until that Caesar bod of Baldwin all that he would." 
Thus Baldwin was unable to “aet-burete on waitere." Another kind of 
dd was given when Leo IX excommunicated Godfrey and Baldwin at 
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Cologne, where Pope and Emperor kept the Feast of St Peter and St Paul 

June). Godfrey wjls smitten with fear and, leaving Baldwin in the 
lurch, surrendered. His life was left hint, but liberty and Lands be forfeitedj 
“for he merited no mercy because of his cruel deeds, lie had claimed two 
duchies and governed one; he was now for the second time a landless 
captive. Then, when Henry systematically ravaged Baldwin's lauds be 
too gave in, came to terms and gave hostages For his faith. $a the deso¬ 
lating war was over and there was again, for a short tittle, peace within 
the Empire- 

Thus the Emperor was Free to watch with friendly eye the re Forming 
work of the German Pope as lie held a synod at Rlicam^ {ft October 
1049), Here appeared not only French bishops in goodly number* but 
also English because nf the friendliness of Edward w-ith Henry ; as the 
synod was to be M Gallic” there also came tn it the prelates of Triven, 
Metz, Verdun, Eesanyori and Lyons, A fortnight later Leo held a German 
synod at Mavcnce* attend ed by a throng uf bishop and abbots from all 
parts of the kingdom. This inner peace Henry secured by outward guard; 
he urged the Bavarian princes and nobles to watch the Danube; he 
brought Casimir of Poland to a sworn friendship. Thus he could better 
face the threatening Hungarian war. Grievousridtness had again attacked 
him when the birth of an heir gave him a new and dynastic interest in 
the future. 

The young Henry was bom on 11 November 1050, at Gosljir, the 
scene of so many events in his life. Mn the autumn of this year,” 1 
says the annalist of Altnich, 14 the Empress bore a son," and Herman of 
Hrirhcnau adds “at last,” Even before his baptism all the bishops and 
princes near at hand promised him faith and obedience. At Easter the 
infant prince was baptised at Cologne and Hugh of Cluny, who was 
again to be his sponsor at Canossa, was specially summoned to be hies 
sponsor now* In this year Henry completed life work at Goslar, which 
14 from a little mill arid hunting-box he made into so great a city." 
Besides the great new palace he built a church, and set up there canons 
regular to carry on its work. Two bfehnps, Ben no of Osnuhriick and 
A»lin of Hildesheim, were placed over the w r ork of the new foundation! 
and soon for ardour in learning arid strictness in discipline Gosjnr had no 
equal in the province. 

After the royal baptism Henry with greater hope for life realm had 
started on the Hungarian campaign. But the king* Andrew, partly 
withstood and partly eluded him : the German army could only bum 
and ravage whole districts until hunger forced their return. Soon after, 
Adalbert of Austria made a compart w ith Andrew and peace ensued. 

Lower Lorraine still called for Henry's care. Count US*i>irt of 
Louvain first gave trouble, arid then llichcldfe, heiress of Hainault and 
widow' of Herman of Mons, by a marriage with Baldwin's son, the 
Margrave Baldwin of Antwerp, roused Henry's fear and local strife. 
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Hungary; Bavaria 


Needed on t he Hungarian frontier, Henry took a risky but generous step: 
he restored to Godfrey uf Lomu he a former fief of hit* in the diocese of 
Cologne and set him to guard the peace against Baldwin. From this 
slimmer of 1051 until his ninmage with Beatrice of Tusmiy lb 1054 
Godfrey was outwardly an obedient vassal. 

I i ie earl i or part of ] 052 was in arked mainly by (Siiusiast ical cares 
laid appointments, and then by another Hungarian expedition. The 
siege of Pressburg was begun, when Andrew induced Uh> IX to act the 
mediator, for which purpose the Pope came to Ratisbon. Andrew had 
promised the Pojk to give all satisfaction and tribute, but when Henry 
had raised the siege he withdrew tho promise. Leo, in just anger, 
excommunicated him, but Henry could not renew the campaign, which 
was his Inst against Hungary. He had other matters, and notably the 
Norman danger in Italy, to talk over with the Pope. From January 1052 
to February 1053 Leo toas in Gerjmmy: Ilcnry sent off an army to help 
him in his Italian wars and then quickly recalled it. Leo hml to set out 
with a motley band of Ids own raising' some sent by their lords, some 
criminals, some adventurers, mid most of them Swabians like himself 

Event* were moving towards the deposition of Kuno of Bavaria- since 
Christinas 1052 lie and Gebhaid, Bishop of Ratiabon, had been at daggers 
drawn. The enemies, thus breaking the peace, were summoned to Merge- 
burg at Easter 1053; there Kuno for his violence against Gebhatd and 
"dealing unjust judgement* among the people" was deposed by the 
sentence of ‘‘some of the prims*," He took his punishment badly, ami 
on returning to the Sooth he, like Godfrey, began to “.stir up ltucI strife," 
sparing neither imperialists nor his own late duchy. Bavaria was visited, 
too, by a famine so sore that peasant* Hcd the country and whole villages 
wtre left deserted, and “in those days both great men and kvn-r men of 
tliL- realm, murmuring more and more against the Emperor, were saying 
l . 1 t<> the other that, from the path of justice, peace, divine fear nod 
virtue ol all kind, on which in the beginning he had set out and in which 
from day to day he should have progressed, he bid gradually turned 
aside to avarice and a certain carelessness; and had grown to be less than 
himself" 

But if the diet at Mcrecbiirg saw Kuno turned to an enemy it also 
.saw Svein «.f Denmark marie a friend, In the North, Adalberts 'unreal* 
Bremen had become almost intiar Room, Adalbert’s dionce lav in the 
haphazard fashion of the conversion of the Scandinavian nations to 
Christ minty. Before the days of Knut, Bremen had been the miasiotiarv 
mftrv fur the North, although it had not wrought its work ii* cArefulJ'v 
as did the English missionaries under Knut As Denmark grew more 
cohqrv :,;y t hristian, Bremen began to lose control, and its 1ms of eccJe- 
siflstical prestige meant a loss of political influence to Germany; whether 
the Danish bishops w ere consecrated at Rome or even at Bremen thev were 
autonomous, The older alliance between Conrad 13 and Knut had brought 
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tranquillity to the North iti the earlier part of Henry's reign* and in 
1049 Svein had sent his Meet to help Henry in the Flemish wilt. But 
between 1040 and 1053 the alliance was strained by Adalbert's assertion 
of his ecclesiastical authority. lu 1049 Adalbert had obtained a bull 
from Leo IX recognising the authority of Bremen over the Scandinavian 
lands and the Baltic Slavs up to the Feene, Anxious for peace* at first 
Svein had acquiesced, but when Adalbert reprimanded him for his moral 
laxity and his marriage with his kins woman Uunnhild, he threatened war- 
Yet prudence or maybe religious scruples won the day, GunnMld was 
sent home to Sweden and king and bishop made friend* (1053). Thus 
Sveln was* ready to renew the undent friendship as useful tu Henry 
against Baldwin as it was to Svein against Harold Hairdrada. 

In 1052, a papal brief of Leo IX gave Adalbert wider and mure 
definite power to the furthest North and West: Iceland, Greenland, the 
Orkneys* the Firms, Swedes* Danes and Norwegians* the Baltic Slavs 
from the Egdor to the Feene* all were definitely put under the ecclesi¬ 
astical headship of Bremen, as were* indeed, inclusively! all the nations of 
the North. The Slavs under Godcscalc a looked to Hamburg (Bremen) m 
to a mother"': Denmark was submissive: Sweden, at first reluctant, was 
brought round hv a change of kings in 105(1: Norway fell in later. It is 
true that Svein made proposals, approved by Leo IX* for a Danish 
archbishopric* which would issue in a national Danish church* Adal¬ 
bert failed to carry out his large scheme of n Northern Patriarchate for 
Ham burg-Bremen, for which, had he been able tu count twelve suffra¬ 
gans* he could have pleaded the sanction of the Fseudo~ I s it I ore. 
even so he was himself papal legate in the North, and the greatness of 
Hamburg-Bremen under him is a feature of Genmm history under 
Henry ill. 

Early in 1053 at Ttibur an assembly of princes elected the young 
Henry king ami promised him obediextog an his father's death, but con¬ 
ditionally* however* on his making it just ruler. Thither too came envoys 
from Hungary, peace with which was doubly welcome because of trouble 
mined by the ex-Duke Kuno m Bavaria and Carinthio, King Andrew, 
indeed, would have become a tributary vassal pledged to military service 
everywhere save in Italy, hod not Kuno dissuaded him. Rebellions in 
Bavaria and Cannikin, intensified by Hungarian help* kept Henry busy 
for some month*. But the duchy of liavnrin was formally given to the 
young king under the vigorous guardianship of Gebhard, Bishop of 
Eiehstodt. In Garinthia some quiet was gained by the appointment of 
Adalberts of Eppcustcm (son of tile former Duke Adalbert! deposed 
by Conrad El* and cousin to the Emperor) to the bishopric of Bamberg, 
vacant through Hartwich's death* Early in 1054 Henry wefc£*north- 
wards to Merseburg for Easter and then to Quedlinborg* CWrnir of 
Poland whs threatening trouble* but was pacified by the gift of Silesia, 
now taken from Bratisbiv* always a faithful ally; 
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Death of Lea IX 


From Italy hail come the news of the Norman victory over Ijeo IX 
at Clvitate (1W June 1053) which left the Pope on honoured captive in 
Norman hands; theft, when lie was eagerly looking for help from the 
Emperors of both Fast and West, he cited, having reached Home, Henry, 
influenced by Gebhard of Eiehstedt, had been slow to help the great Pope, 
But lie was to make one more expedition to Italy, not because of Norman 
successes but because of a new move by his inveterate enemy, Godfrey of 
I/jrmine, The exiled duke had married Beatrice, like himseif from 
Upper Lorraine, foster sister of Henry, and widow of the late Marquess 
Boniface of Tuscany, whose lands she held. On the side of Flanders the 
two Baldwins wore in rebellion and attacking episcopal territories, and so, 
after having the young Henry crowned at Alx-ln-Clinpeile (July 17), the 
Emperor went to Maestncht, John of Arms had long coveted the 
ensile of Cam bray, but was kept out by the bishops, first Gerard and 
then Liutpert. When Liutpert hud gone to Rheims for consecration, .lohn 
seiwd the city, ejected the canons, and made himself at home in the 
bishop's palace. On his return Liutpert found himself shut out not 
only fmm hU lied hut from his city. But Baldwin of Flanders led him 
home in triumph, and the wigiy John of Arras turned to the Emperor 
for help, He offered to lead Henry to Flanders itself, if the Emperor 
would induce Liutpert, a prelate of his ow*n appointment, to recognise 
him os holder of the castle of Lainbroi. 'lids was the reason wbv 
Henry now took the offensive against Baldwin. He invaded Flanders, 
systematically ravaging it bit by hit; he got as far os Lille, and there the 
city forced him to halt; siege and hunger mode the citizens capitulate 
and so the Emperor could go home H with glory” as we are told, hut with 
little solid gain, John of Arras, despite Henry’# appeal to the bishop, 
did not gain his longed-for castle. To the South-East there were still 
Hungarian raids in (. nrinthia, and in Bavaria Knno was still ravaging. 
But the men of Austria (under their old .Margrave Adalbert of Babenberg 
until his death in May 1055) successfully withstood him. Earlier in the 
year died Bfatislav, who had, according to one account, regained Silesia 
from Casdmir of Poland. 

Christmas was spent by Henry at Goshr; a little later at Katisbon 
m another diet, Gebhard of Eichstedtconsented to become Pope, although 
earlier, when an embassy from Home liad asked for a Pontiff, he hail 
refused. His words “to Caesar" were significant, “Lo, mv whole self, 
laxly and soul, I devote to St Peter; and though I know myself unworthy 
the holiness of such a seat, yet I obey your command; hut, dr this con¬ 
dition, that you also render to St Peter those things which rightfully are 
his” At the-same diet Henry invested Spitigriev, son of Bratialav, formerly 
a hostage at his court, with Bohemia, and received his homage. Then he 
passed to Italy and by Fjvster was at Mantua. 

In North Italy the Emperor tried to introduce order by holding many 
royal courts, including one at Honeiiglm (afterwards so famous), anti 
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End of rdgn 


by sending special ran'jm to places needing them. His enemy Godfrey 
hint fled before a rising of the “plchsT *u\d bad naturally gone to join 
Baldwin of Flanders. Late in May Henry was at Florence, where, along 
with Pope Victor II, he held a synod. Here too he met Beatrice and her 
daughter the Countess Matilda. For her marriage to a public enemy she 
wad led captive to Germany, and with her went Matilda, Boniface, her 
son and heir to Tuscany, 44 feared to come to Henry" and a few days later 
died. On hh way home wards at Zurich, Henry betrothed his sou Henry 
IV to Bertha, daughter of Otto of Savoy and of Adelaide, Countess of 
Turin, and widow of Herman of Swabia, brother to the Emperor. 

In Germany Henry had to suppress a conspiracy in which Gcbhwd 
of Katisbom Kuno* Wclf and others were probably concerned: according 
to other accounts it whs their knights and not the princes themselves 
who conspired. But Kuno died of plague, anti \\ elf after deserting his 
comrades also died. In Flanders Baldwin, now joined by Godfrey, was 
besieging Antwerp, but was defeated. Death wajs now removing friends 
as well as foes, and the loss of Her man of Cologne [February 19n5) 
was a real blow to the Emperor. His successor was Anno, a man not of 
noble birth, a pupil at Bamberg and Provost at Gonkr. At hois (May 
1056) the Emperor met for the third time his namesake of France, and 
the matter of Lorraine nnuk the meeting a stormy one, so much so that 
Henry of Franco challenged Henry of Germany to single combat. On 
this the Emperor withdrew in the dead of night But in Germany itself 
the disaffected wore returning to obedience; not only those who hud con¬ 
spired but Godfrey himself made submission. On the North-East the 
Lvutitzi were again in arms, and even as Henry was turning northwards 
against them a great defeat on the Havel and Elbe lirid made the 
matter serious, the more so as the Margrave William bud been shiiti. To 
disaster was added famine, and when all this hail to lie faced Henry was 
smitten with illness. Hastily he tried to ensure peace for his son : he 
compensated all whom lie had wronged; he set free Beatrice and Matilda: 
all those at his court confirmed his son's succession and the boy was com¬ 
mended to the special protection of the Pope, who was at the death-beeb 
Then 5 October 1056 Henry died: “with him " said men afterwards, “died 
order and justice.’* His heart was taken to its real and fitting home in 
Guslar, while his body rested beside Conrad's at Spires. 

The East and North-East throughout Henry's reign bad called forth 
hh full energy, and their story is in very large part the story of two 
men—the Slav Duke Gudcscnle and the Bohemian Duke BrutLslav. 

The Bohemian duke w m the illegitimate son of Duke Uf Id rich. When 
still quite young, 44 moat beautiful of youths and boldest ui ‘heroes,” 
he had shewn energy in his reeonquest of Moravia from the Poles T and 
romance in his carrying off the Countess Judith, sister of the Franco* 
nian Margrave Otto the White of Schwetnfiirl, of royal blood. 
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Bfutislav, fresh from his Moravian conquest^ had fallen id love with 
the reported beauty of Judith w fairer than all other maiden* beneath 
the mn* whose good father and excellent mother had confided her to 
the convent at Zulu prod {Schwemfurtb u to learn the Psalter. w Bfatislav, 
draring her ha bride, preferred action to asking 5 for “ he reflected on 
the innate arrogance of the Teutons* and on the swollen pride with which 
they ever despise the Slav people and the Slav tongue / 1 So he earned 
her off by night* on horseback : and* lest the Germans should wreak 
vengeance on Bohemia, took her to Moravia. 

IlratiiiW could lie m unswervingly faithful m he was audacious and 
vigorous. Hts friendship or enmity meant everything to Henry in 
Bohemia, much elsewhere. Yet, since he wav naturally a man of strong 
ambitions, it was not friendship that he offered. 

He had begun his career as the ally of Conrad (against the Poles); 
and had held Moravia under the joint overlordship of his father and the 
Emperor. But on his succession to Bohemia in 1037, his horizon was 
bright with promise. Poland had fallen from aggressive strength into 
disunion and civil war; the German rulers were absent in Italy. Flra- 
tislav saw Ids opportunity to take vengeance on Poland for old wrongs, 
and to ensure Bohemia's permanent freedom from the Empire. 

In unhappy Poland, MesCO, son of Boleslav the Mighty, had died 
in 1034-* leaving a boy, Casimir, under the guardianship of his German 
niother, Richest While Mcsoo lived divisions had been fomented 
and Poland at last partitioned by the Emperor Conrad. Now t first 
the duchess, and later on her son, when a man, were forced to By 
before the violence of the Polish nobles—the duke (sai> the Polish 
Chronicle), lest he should avenge hi* mother 1 * injuries* Casimir wandered 
through Russia and Hungary, and finally reached Richest in Germany. 
Meanwhile Poland was given over to chaos. “Those were lords who 
should be slaves’" says the same chronicle, “and those slaves who should 
he lords ." 1 Women were raped, bishop and priests stoned to death. 
I pun the distracted country fell all its neighbours, including “those 
three must ferocious of peoples, the Lithuanian*, Pomeranians and 
Prereriam/ 

Bratislav seized his chance, Sending the wir signal round Bohemia, 
he fell “like a sudden storm* upon Poland “widowed of her prince* 
In the South, he took and burnt Cracow* rifling her of her ancient 
mid precious treasures. Up to the North he raged, razing towns and 
villages, carrying off Poles liy hundreds into slavery. He finall y ended 
his career of conquest and slaughter by solemnly transferring, from their 
Polish shrine at Guram to Prague, the bones of the martyred &iMi*tle» 

Addbtft? 

While these things were happening Henry became Emperor. In the 
very year of his accession he prepared an expedition against Bohemia, 
which did not mature, Herman of RcicheiiAU tells of envoys wtio came 
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to Henry* in the midst of his preparations for war, bringing with them 
Bratislava son as #i hostage; and of a promise made by Brstialav that he 
himself would soon come to pay homage This might wdl* for the time* 
seem sufficient. 

It was in the year 1040 that the first important expedition wiw 
launched against Bohemia. Bratislava intentions were by this time quite 
dear; for he hail, in the interval, uot only demanded from Rome the 
erection of Prague into an archbishopric* a step which meant the severing 
of the eedeshwtirat dependence of Bohemia upon Germany, but had a ho 
formed an alliance with Peter, the new King of Hungary, who had 
signalised the event by winter raids over the German froutiers. 

The wrongs of Poland and of Casimir, and the danger to Germany, 
were reasons amply justifying Henry’’s interventions. Preliminary nego¬ 
tiations probably consisted in Henry's ultimatum demanding reparation 
to Poland, and the payment of the regular tribute to Germany, On 
Bratislava refusal* the expedition was launched, but failed ( August, 1040), 

Henry, humiliated for the moment, was not defeated. He u kept his 
grief deep in his heart/ and the Bohemian overtures were rejected, as 
we have seen. Even before this refusal, the Bohemians end their ally, 
Peter of Hungary, were already raiding the frontier. 

In 1041 the German forces, which were 44 very great*'" advanced 
more cautiously, and Henry* breaking his way into the country in the rear 
of its defending armies, found the country-side living as in the midst of 
peace. It was in August For nix weeks the German forces. lived at ease, the 
rich land supplying them plentifully with corn and cattle. Then, burning 
and destroying all that was left, and devastating far and wide, “with the 
exception of two provinces which they left to their humbled foes/ the 
armies towards the end of September moved to the tryirtmg-pkee above 
Prague. Meanwhile Austrian knights, under the leadership of the young 
Ilabcnberger prince* Leopold* made a successful inroad from the South. 

B bat is Lav, unable to protect his land, made ineffectual overtures. 
Then he was deserted by bis own people. The Archbishop of Prague, 
Se rerun* had been appointed by U dal rich in reward for his skill in cater mg 
for the ducal table* This traitor now led a general desertion. The 
Bohemians promised Henry to deliver their duke hound into his hands. 
Bfritislnv perforce made an unqualified surrender. He renounced the 
royal title, so offensive to German ears; he promised full restitution to 
Poland: he gave his duehy into Henry’s hands* In pledge of his faith he 
*ent as hostages his own son Spitignev aud the sons of five great 
Bohemian nobles. These* if Bratislav failed* Henry ought put w to any 
death he pleased/ Henry at last accepted bis submission, ^ 

Bhitislav himself built a way back to Bavaria for the boOty-kden 
invaders; and a fortnight later he himself appeared at Katisbon, and 
there before the king and assembled princes and many of his own 
chieftains, “barefooted, more humiliated now thou formerly he had been 
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exalted,* offered homage to Henry. His duchy was restored to him, with 
half the tribute remitted; he was moreover continued in the possession 
of tnletfio, seized from the Poles, and then actually in his hands. His 
own splendid war-hotse which Brntislav offereel to Henry, with its saddle 
H completely and marvellously wrought in gold and silver,* was given, in 
the duke's presence* to Leopold of Austria, the hero of the expedition. 

Once having sworn Fealty, Bratislav maintained it loyally until the 
close of his life: and his advice on military matters was of great 
service to Henry. The re-grant of Breslau and the Silesian towns to 
Poland in 1054 was, however, a great strain even on his loyalty ; and in 
spite of Henry** award, he recovered the lost cities fur a time from 
Cattmir, bv force of arms, in the following year. Thence he would have 
proceeded to Hungarv* hut on his way he died. Ilia successor, Spitignev, 
although Lb succession «'a? ratified by Henry, plunged into a riot of 
animositv against everything German f expelling from Bohemian soil every 
man and woman of the hated nation, rich, poor and pilgrim, 

Duke Carimir of Poland played throughout ft less prominent part 
than hi* vigorous neighbour. Affair* at home kept him fully occupied; 
while his close early connexion with Germany, and the memory of the 
partition of Poland by Conrad, would further deter him from any 
thought of imitating his father Mesco, who, like Boleslav, had claimed 
the title of King. 

Of hb part in events between 1039 and 1041 we know’ little. With 
*500 horse p he went to Poland, where he was M gladly received’ 11 ; he 
slowly recovered his land from foreigners; and finally (1047) overcame the 
last and greatest of the independent Polish chiefs, Meed a v of Masovia 

He had secured the greater part of his inheritance; it remained to 
recover Silesia, seized by Bratbhv in 1039 and confirmed to the Bohemian 
duke by Henry. 

It is in 1050 that serious trouble first threatened. In this year, 
Casiuiir wp definitely accused of “usurping " n land granted by Henry to 
Bratislav ; a* well m of other, mxrecorikd, misdemeanours against the 
Empire. Henry actually prepared an expedition against him* and war 
was averted only by the illness of the Emperor and the alacrity and 
conciliatory spirit shewn by Carimir* Coming to Goslar of hi* own free 
will, he exculpated himself on oath of the charge of aggression against 
Bohemia, and consented to make the reparation demanded for the acU 
of which he was duly judged guilty by the princes, Thence he returned 
home with royal gifts, 

Strife however continued between Caaimir and Bmtislav; and at 
Whitsirfftide 1054 lioth dukes w ere summoned laefore Henry at Quedlinburg, 
It is plain that in the meantime Cnsimir had made good his hold on 
Breslau; for the town and district are now confirmed to him by Henry, 
under condition (according to the Bohemian Chronicler) of annual 
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tribute to Bohemia. The dukes departed “reconciled^ In the following 
January Bratisl&v died, having apparently again temporarily seized 
Silesia, Peace was eventually ratified between Poland and Bohemia by 
the marriage of Casimirs only daughter to Bratislava successor. 

In spite of the wanderings of hi* youth, and the Jong years spent in 
conflict, Casimir was a scholar (he is said to have addressed his troops in 
Ijit.iii verse!) and u friend of monks among whom he had been trained* 
That he was himself a monk at Clony is a later legend. His last years 
were spent in the peaceful consolidation through Church and State of 
what he had so hardly won. He died soon after Henry, in 1058. 

The affairs, of Hungary in the years 1040-1045 group themselves 
around King Peter, driven from his realm by the Magyar nobles and 
restored, but in vain, by Henry. His aid to Bratislav in the first year* 
of Henry's reign hud been prompted more bv youthful insolence than 
by any fixed anti-German feeling, lie wils a Venetian on Ins father's 
side and on succeeding his uncle St Stephen in I039i had promised him 
to maintain bis widow Gisela, sister of Henry U, in her possessions, but 
after a year or so lie broke his faith and she fell into poverty. This 
marks the time when* along with li ra Lisin v * he began Ids raids into 
Germany. 

Two such raids* in 1039and 1040, had heed successful, when a rebellion 
druvt! him from his realm into Germany* The new government was anti- 
German and inclined towards paganism, while the new king* Obo, was 
chosen from among the Magyar chiefs* Peter came, os we have seen, to 
Henry as a suppliant in August 1041. But Burgundian troubles forced 
Henry to put Hungary aside and Obo himself began hostilities. u Never 
before did Hungary cany olf so grad a booty'’" from the duchy of 
Bavaria as now, although a gallant resistance was offered by the 
Margrave Adalbert of Babenberg, founder of the Austrian house, and 
his warlike son Leopold* At Easter 1042 Obo was crowned os king. 

The puppet-king set up by Henry in his first counter-expedition (1l>4£) 
was at once expelled* but in 1043, m we saw* Henry obtained solid gala ; 
the loud from the Austrian territory to the Lcitka and March was by 
far the most lusting result of all Im Hungarian campaigns. The boundary 
thus fixed remained, but the Hungarian crown could not be brought 
into any real dependence, A third expedition (1044) restored Peter as a 
va&sul, but by autumn 104fi he had fallen, to disap|iear in prison a in id 
the depths of Hungary. His cousin Andrew, an Arpad, took hLs throne. 
He dexterously used the renascent Paganism, although it was covered 
over with a veneer uf Christianity, and he did not wish for permanent 
warfare with his greater neighbour. Apologetic envoys gave H&ij an 
excuse for delay and for two years Hungary was left alone. Then the 
peace was disturbed by Henry's restless mide, Gebhard of Ratisbon, who 
(1049) mode a raid into Hungary* 
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in 1050, following mid mid counter-mid, Henry ^grieving that 
Hungary, which formerly, by the pkin judgment of God, hail owned his 
sway* wfe now by most wicked men snatched from him*" called the 
Bavarian princes together n\ Nuremberg, which ancient city now for the 
first time appears in history. The defence of the frontiers was mged 
upon them* and next year the Emperor himself invaded Hungary with 
an army gathered from all his duchies and tributary peoples. Dis¬ 
regarding AiidrewV offer, he entered Hungary' by the Danube, but when 
he had to leave his boats he was entangled in the marshes and fighting 
hod small resulL The Altaich anna! 1st dismEsses the campaign as 
^difficult and very troublesome.” 

Shortly afterwards, however, Andrew seems to have mode some sort of 
agreement, but in 1032 Henry had again to make an expedition * though 
^of no glory and no utility to the realm," Freiburg was besieged Ibr 
two months before it fell Then once more came an agreement* made this 
time by the Popes mediation* It was only of short duration: Kmip, the 
exiled Duke of Bavaria* was in arms against Henry and urged Andrew 
to war. Carinthia wns invaded (1054) and the Hungarian* returned 
rejoicing with much booty. Tins Bavarians themselves forced Kuno into 
quietness: Henry was busy in Flanders. Thus, inconclusively, ends the 
storv of his relations with Hungary: German supremacy* in fact* could 
not be maintained. 

The darkness in which the great king died was a shadow cast from 
the fierce and pigttiL lauds beyond the Elbe and the Oder. 

The Slavs of the North-East were a welter of fierce peoples, whose 
hands were of old against all Christians, Dane, German or Pole. Here 
and there n precarious Christianity had made some alight inroad; but* in 
general, attempts at subjugation had bred a savage hatred for the name 
of Christian. 

The task of Christian civilisation, formerly belonging to the German 
kings was now taken up by Pole and Dane as rivals, in a day of able 
rulers and of nations welded together by their new faith. Boleslav the 
Mighty of Poland, an enthusiastic 1 apostle of Christianity, had subdued 
the Pomeranians and Prussian*. After his death his nephew. Knot of 
Denmark* made his power felt along the Baltic os fur as and including* 
Pomerania. This extension of his sway was rendered easier by the alliance 
witli Conrad in 1025 and resulted in ten years' peace. But 1033, the* year 
of Knut's death, saw a general disturbance and urn; of the most savage 
of recorded Slav incursions. 

Among the many Wemtish tribes it is necessaiT to distinguish be¬ 
tween tlie Slavs on the Baltic beyond the Lower Elbe* Obotrites and 
others and the inland Slavs beyond the Middle Elbe, the Lyutitri 1 , The 
former were more accessible to both Germans and Danes, anil m they 

1 free Map 2Go ill v-uL u. 
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liv«l under princes were partly Christianised and partly though uneasily 
subject to Germany. But the Lyutitzi, wild and free communities living 
under elected rulers, were a more savage people. They might he useful 
as allies against the roles, whom they hated more than they did the 
Germans under the tolerant Conrad, but there could be for them nothing 
approaching even seam-subjection. With them in the years preceding 
Henry's accession direct conflict had arisen through the avarice of the 
."Nixons, upon whom Conrad had thrown the responsibility of defence. 
Repeated raids followed and Henry’s first trial in arms was against them, 
then a campaign in 10iW3, followed by great cruelty on Conrad’s part 
enforced quiet, which lasted until the end of Henry's reign. 

Hie other Slavs, those uf the Baltic, had dealings with the I Jukes of 
Saxony and the Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen, rather than with the 
Emperor. Archbishop Albrand (1(135-10+5) built in Hamburg a strong 
church and pikee as a refuge from Slav raids; Duke Bernard J| followed 
his example with another stronghold in the same city; duke and bishop 
attended to their respective duties, one of exacting tribute and the other of 
evangelisation. But there was frequent restlessness and grumbling at 
tribute demanded by the Duke and episcopal dues demanded hy the Bishop 
of Oldenburg which, until l ](i0 when the see of Liibecl was founded, wav 
the episcopal centre for theObotrites; also, when Adalbcrt(10+5)succeeded 
A (brand, duke and archbishop fell into strife, Bernard looked upon 
Adalbert as a spy in Henry’s service; Adalbert strove to free his see from 
ducal encroachments. He finished the stone fortifications of Bremen as a 
protection against Bernard rather than against the Slavs; be added to 
those of Hamburg and as further defence built a fortress on the banks of 
the Elbe, which its garrison untile into a robber hold until the outraged 
inhabitants destroyed it. 

In spite of huge schemes for & province with more suffragans, Adalbert 
did little for the Slavs. It was neither archbishop nor Saxon duke who 
maintained peace among these Slavs oF the Elbe, but Duke Godescalc. 
lb» remarkable noble was studying at Llineburg when his father, an 
Obotrite prince* wav murdered for his cruelty hy a Saxon. Godescalc at 
unre renounced Christianity and learning alike, and at the head of a horde 
° Vutitzi set out to avenge his father’s death. Suddenly his heart 
smote him for the woe and death he was dealing out; he gave himself 
up to Duke Bernard, who sent him into Denmark, There he took service 
wiHi Knot and went with him to England. After the deaths of Knot ami 
his sons he came home. He found the Obot rites suffering from a heavy 
liefcat at the hands of Magnus of Norway, in which the family of Katlbor, 
their leading chief, had been all dam. lie was able to regain Id* fathers 
p ace and the leadership of the Ohotri trs, He extended his power as far as 
the country of the Lyuti'tri, and the wide district uf the Bremen diocese 
^feared him as a king” and paid him tribute. With the neighbouring 
Christian rulers, Scandinavian and German, he kept up a vigorous friend- 
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ship* It was lire who bore the burden of keeping peace, and shortly before 
Hemy^ death we find him, the Saxon duke and the Danish king in 
allied expedition uguiust the Lyutitsci. To the Church, which stood for 
civilisation, he was also a friend. Hu established monasteries and canons 
regular in Lubeck, Oldenburg and elsewhere. Throughout the land he 
built churches and to their service he sumiriuiied missionary priests who 
“freely did the work of God”; like Oswald in Northumbria he travelled 
with them and often acted as interpreter, “Had he lived*" says the 
chronicler, “he would have brought all the pagans to the Christian faith," 
He survived Henry some ten year*, being murdered in 1066, 

The peace imposed by Conmd upon thcLyutitri w*us twice broken under 
Henry. In 1he had to lead an expedition against them* but they 
promptly submitted and returned to tribute. When ten yean* later they 
again broke bounds, Henry sent against them William of tlie Nordtintrk 
and Count Dietrich. At Frid&va, where lv ruined cootie still overlook* the 
confluence of Havel an id Elbe, the Margrave was ambushed, and both he 
and Dietrich fell. These tiding* reached Henry before Ids death, and 
with it the frontier troubles grew more intense. 

To this great King and Emperor there ha* sometimes been ascribed 
a conscious attempt at a restoration of the Empire of Charlemagne, 
limited geographically but of world-wide importance through it* control 
of the Western Church from its centre, Rome. But there is little real 
trace of such a conception on Henry* part, save in the one feature of 
that ordered rule which was inseparably bound up with Charlemagne^ 
Empire* Tuo much ha- been sometimes made of Henry's attitude towards 
Clunv, and of his marriage with Agnes of Poitou and Aquitaine, a* 
paving the way for the acquisition of France, But this is a mere con¬ 
jecture based upon it wish to reconcile laker Genmin ideal* with the work 
of one of their greatest kings. He did use the sympathy of the Church, 
and especially of Cluny* in Burgundy, a* a help towards the stability of 
ordered imperial rule, and that was idl* It was no new and subtle scheme 
but an old-etihiblishcd procedure; a piece of honest policy, not a cynical 
design to trap France by naans of piety, Henry* mind was* it Ls true* 
pre-ocirupied with the Middle Kingdom* but there is no trace of any 
endeavour to pave the way for an eventual re-union under the .sceptre of 
hb heirs of the whole Carolinian Empire, There i& f how ever, far stronger 
basis for the belief that he meant an imperial control over the Papacy 
than that he aimed at on eventual supremacy over France. 

For it is plain that Henry not only un-made and made Pope*, but 
that he accepted the offer of the Patriciate in the belief that it meant 
control over papal elections, and that be secured from the Romans a 
sworn promise to give to himself and to his heir the chief voice in dl 
Future elections. Whatever the exact force of the Emperor's control, the 
promise meant that no one could be Pope except with Ids approval* It 
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put the Hontait see a]meat, if not quite, into the position of a German 
bishopric. Anti Henry used the power placed in his hands. Whether the 
Romans would ever have revolted against Henry's choice we do not know, 
tor his wisdom never put them to the test. Bat what worked well under 
Henry at a time when churchmen and statesmen had roughlv the same 
practical aims, although maybe divergent theories, might not work we!I 
under a less high-minded ruler under whom Church and State had grown 
into divergent ideals. 

Hemy did not aim at imperial oggrendisenient; he did. not wish to 
lower the Papacy any more than he wished to conquer France. lie was 
a lover not of power but of aider, and order he meant to guard. More¬ 
over he was a mull of fact and actuality : he respected law, he respected 
custom; they must, however, be law and custom that had worked and 
would work well. He shewed this in his dealings with the Papacy : he 
shewed it in hb dealings with the tribal duchies in Germany. When it 
is a case of giving a duke to Bavaria, although custom wa* absolutely 
on the side of Bavaria in electing its duke, he ignored custom and 
nominated. He Honied the Bavarian's right of election, not liecmis' he 
thought little of law and custom but because he was concerned with the 
practical enforcement of order. It was so too with abbots and monos 
teries : sometimes lie allowed free election, sometimes he simply nomi¬ 
nated. He was guided by the circumstances, mid bv the state of the 
monastery: he always aimed at a worthy choice but cared little how it 
came about, and corrupt monks were little likely to elect a reformin'* 
abbot ° 

In Germany with its tribal duchies he had no settled policy. A few 
mouths after Conrad’, death Henry himself was Duke of Swabia, Bavaria 
and Can□ thin, as well os king. He followed his fathers policy in uniting 
the duchies with the Crown unless he saw good reason for the contrary. 

I fence he gave a way one great duchy after another when it seemed good. 
He gave Bavaria to Henry of Luxemburg when it was threatened by 
Obo of Hungary ; Swabia to the Lomuner Otto when Godfrey was 
troubling the neighbouring Lormine. And lie did not fear to raise 
houses that might Ui'niiiL’ rivals in the Empire if they served the present 
Use. It was so with his patronage of Luxemburger‘and of Baton here?. 
And yet it must Ik confessed that Henry’s dealings with the duchies 
wen; not happy. Bavaria and Cannthia be left largely hostile to the 
Crown. Lorraine was torn by rebellion liceause in the case of Godfrey 
Henry fantl misjudged his man. Personal genius was lacking, too, in his 
dealings with the bonier-loud states, although with Bohemia imd Hungary 
ie could claim success, And in Burgundy, if anywhere, he did ^jqpeed, 

I pon internal order he luid set his heart. We recall his “ Declarations 
of Indulgence " and the “ peace undreamt of through the ages * which 
o ^ L> t tlie peace was itself precarious, though his example was 

ruit oily io] lowed after words; and Gerimuiy, breathing awhile mare 
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peacefully during recurring “Landfrieden " had niu.sc to bless the day at 
Constance. 

In himself he seems to have Inched breadth and geniality : with 
humble fidelity betook up the Usk of his inheritance: hi* singlc-mmded- 
n^ aiifi purity oJ character are testified to by all: there were great met) 
whom he chose out or who trusted him : Herman of Cologne, Bruno of 
lout (leo IX), Peter Darrtiani. Yet he could fail with great men jis 
w ith Smaller: Leo IX towards the end, and Wazp of Liege he misjudged; 
the difficult Godfrey of Lorraine, whom he failed to understand, well nigh 
wrecked his Empire. It wan this personal weakness that made him, in his 
last years, fall below his own high standard, unable to cope with the 
many difficulties of his Empire. He seems weary when he coma to die. 
Germany looked back to him, nut for the good I hat he had done, but 
for the evil which tame so swiftly when his dav was over. 

In Germany lie did not build to stand. One great thing he did to 
change history, and in doing it he raised up the power that was to cast 
down his son and destroy his Empire. His tomb and his monument 
should be in Home. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE VIKINGS. 

The term Viking is a derivative of the Old Norse HI, a creek, bay 
or fjord, and menus one who haunts such an opening and uses it as a Iwti 
whence raids may tie made no the surrounding country. The word is 
now commonly applied to those Norsemen, Danes and Suedes who harried 
Europe from the eighth to the eleventh centuries, and iti such phrases as 
“the Viking age,” "Viking civilisation,’' is used in a still wider sense as a 
convenient term fur Scandinavian civilisation at a particular stage in its 
development. It is in this larger sense that the term is used in the 
present chapter, covering the activities of the Northmen in peace as well 
as in war. The term Viking in its narrower tense is no more descriptive 
of this age than ** Buccaneering” would lie of the age of Elizabeth. 

Except along the narrow line of the Eider, Scandinavia has no land* 
boundaries of importance and is naturally severed from the rest of Europe. 
Though known to Greek and Roman geographers and historians, it was 
almost entirely unaffected by Roman civilisation. It was not till the 
Scandinavian peoples were driven by stress of circumstance to find fresh 
homes, that they found tliut the sea instead of diriding them from the 
rest of Europe really furnished them w ith a ready and easy path of attack 
against those nations of North-West Europe who had either neglected 
nr forgotten the art of seamanship. 

The history of the Teutonic North from the middle of the sixth to 
the end of the eighth century is almost a blank, at least in so far as 
history concerns itself with the record of definite events. During the 
first hall of the sixth century there had been considerable activity in 
Denmark and Southern Sweden, AIxmt the year 520 Chocilaicus, King 
of the Danes, or, according to another authority, of the Gctae (?>. Giitnrj 
in South Sweden, made a mid on the terri tory of the Franks on the I/iwer 
Rhine, but was defeated and slain byTheudiliert, son of the I'mnkish king 
llitolorit, ns he was withdmwing from Frisia with extonsiv? plunder. 

I his expedition finds poetic record in the cxplnita of Hygclac, King of 
the Gcuts, in Beowulf, Some forty years later there is mention of them 
in \ enantins Fortunatuiis eulogy of Duke Lupus of Champagne. They 
r». Xirr. 
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were now j n union with the Saxons and mode a mid on Western Frisia, 
but were soon driven fwek by the Franks. From this time until the firei 
landing of Vikings near Dorchester (r. 787), the earliest attacks on the 
coast of France against which Charles the Great made defence in 800, 
and the first encounter between the Danes and Franks on the birders of 
Southern Denmark in 808, wc know almost nothing of the history of 
Scandinavia, at leant in so for os we look for information in the annals or 
hist ones of the time. 

Hie story of these two hundred years has to some extent been pieced 
together from scraps of historical, philological and ojchnooLogiad evi¬ 
dence. Professor Zimmer shewed tlmt it was possible, that the attacks of 
unknown pirates on the island of Eigg in the Hebrides and on Tory 
Island off Donegal, described in certain Irish annals of the seventh 
century, were really the work of early Viking invaders, and that the 
witness of Irish legends and sagas tends to prove that already bv the end 
oi the seventh century Irish missionaries were «ttled in the Shetland* and 
Faroes, where they soon came into contact with the Northmen, Evidence 
for the advance from the other side, of the Northmen towards the West 
and South, has Wn found by Dr Jnkobsen in his work on the place-names 
of the Shetland?. He has shewn that many of these names must he due 
to Norse settlements from a periud long‘before the recognised Viking 
movements of the ninth century. Archaeological evidence can also lie 
adduced in support of this belief in early intercourse between Scandinavia 
and the islands of the West Sculptured stones found in the island of 
Gothland shew already by 700 clear evidence of Celtic art influence. 
Indeed archaeologists are now agreed that in the eighth century and 
e ven earlier there* were trade connexions between Scandinavia and the 
West. Long before English or Irish, Franks nr Frisians, knew the 
Northmen as Viking raiders, they had been familiar with them in peace¬ 
ful mercantile intercourse, and it is probable that in the eighth ccnturv 
[here were a good number of Scandinavian merchants settled in Western 
Europe. Their influence on the trade of the West wan „nlv weeded 
by that of the Frisians, who were the chief trading nod naval pow er of 
the seventh and eighth centuries, and it is most probable that it wus the 
crushing of Frisian power by Charles Martel in 78+ and their final sub¬ 
jection by Charles the Great toward* the dose of the eighth century 
which helped to prepare the way for the great Viking advance, 

AlKint the year 800 the relations between the North and West 
Germanic peoples underwent a great change both in character and extent 
We find the coast* of England, Ireland, Frisia and France attacked bv 
Viking raiders, while on the southern borders of Denmark there was 
constant Oration between the kings of that country and the fortes of the 
Empire. The question ha* often been asked: What were the causes of 
till* sudden outburst of hostile activity on the part of the Northmen ? 
Monkish chronicler* said they were sent by God in punishment for the 
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sins of the age; Norman tradition sis preserved by Dado and William of 
Jnmiegcs attributed the raids* to the necessity for expansion ccnsi^uent 
on over-population. Polygamy had led to a rapid increase of population, 
and many of the youth of the country were driven forth to gain fresh 
lands for themselves elsewhere. Polygamy docs not necessarily lend to 
over-population,, but polygamy among the rilling classes* as it prevailed 
in the North, means a large number of younger sons fur whom provision 
must be made, and it is quite possible that stress of circumstance caused 
many such tu visit foreign lands cm Vik ing raids Of the political condi l ion 
of the Scandinavian countries w e know very little at this time. We hear 
however in Denmark in the early yeaza of the ninth century of long 
disputes as to the succession, and it is probable that di dimities of this 
kind may have prompted many to go on foreign expeditions. In Norway 
we know that the growth of the power of Harold Fairh&ir in the middle 
portion of the ninth century led to the adoption of a Viking life by many 
of the more independent spirits* and it b quite possible that earlier 
efforts towards consolidation among the petty Norwegian kings may have 
produced similar effects. Social and political conditions mav thus have 
worked together* preparing the ground for Scandinavian activity in the 
ninth century, and it was perhaps, as suggested above, the destruction 
of Frisian power wdiich removed the last check on the energy of the 
populous nations of the North, 

The first definite recoid of Viking invasion is probably that found in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (*. a, 787)* which tells of the coming of Danish 
ships to England in the days of Beorhtric* King of Wessex. They 
landed in the neighbourhood of Dorchester and slew the king's reeve. 
Certain versions of the Chronicle call their ships of the Northmen and 
tell us Hint they came from Ilerethnhmd.’" There can be little doubt that 
this is the West Norwegian district of lltirHudiuid, anti that 44 Northmen n 
here, ns elsewhere in the Chronicle, means Norwegians 1 * The term 
** Danish” is probably generic for ^randinavinn, the chronicler using tile 
name of the nationality best known to him* In dune 70# the chard) at 
Lindisfarne was destroyed, and a year later the monastery of St Fan! at 
Jarrow. in 795 Vikings landed in Skye and visited Lam bay Island ufT 
Dublin, and hi 798 the Isle of ^lon. These invaders w’ere certainly 
NaraCf for the Irish annajista mention expressly the lirst arrival of the 
Danes in Ireland in 849* and draw a rigid distinction between the Nor¬ 
wegian or white w foreigners and the Danish or “ black 11 ones* 

England was not troubled again by Viking raiders until 88 ij, but tlie 
attacks an Ireland continued almost without cessation. Iona was 

1 Attempt- hav* hecn made to identify tlcr&EliiilaniJ with the of Har- 

dflftpaft] * n tliuiil and la prove that thenc Northmen were Dwne*, but tbo weight 
of eisdeiifr feppuis to the preseii I writer to bo ull in favour of tho iilentihcalioii with 
Hurl taaJaml I he name Ltiriinth conitxipnly given to Norway by f^elic writer fa 
another vernji.ui of the swut name, 
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destroyed in 802; bv 807 the invaders Iwd penetrated inland *< far as 
Roscommon, and four years later they hud made their way round the 
west roast of Ireland as far as Cork* ' In 821 the Howtli peninsula was 
plundered and during the nest few years the rich monasteries of North Ire¬ 
land were destroyed. By the year 83* the Northmen had visited nearly 
the whole of the island and no place was safe from their raids. About this 
time there Rime a change in the character of the attacks in that large 
Heels hegan to anchor in tile loughs and harbours and estuaries with 
which the const of Ireland abounds. Thence they made lengthy raids 
on the surrounding country, often staying the whole winter through, 
instead of paying summer visits only as they lira! done hitherto. At 
the same time they often strengthened their Ijase by the erection of 
forts on the shores of the waters in which they had established them¬ 
selves. 

When the Viking raids were resumed in England in 835 it is fairly 
certain that they were the work of Danish and not of Norwegian 
invaders. The Norsemen had found other fields of activity hi Ireland, 
while the Danes who had already visited the chief estuaries of'the Frankish 
coast now crossed to England. At first their attacks were directed 
towards the southern shores of Britain, but by 8+1 they had penetrated 
mto Lindsey and East Anglia. London and Rochester were sacked in 
8+2. In 851 the Danes wintered in Thanet and four yearn later thev 
stayed in Shepjiev. The Danish fleet in this vear numbered some 350 
ship. It was probably this same fleet, somewhat reduced in number*, 
which in 852 sailed round Britain and captured Dublin. With the 
winterings in Thanet and Sheppey the Viking invasions of England had 
reached the sunt stage of development as in Ireland. We have passed 
fro»n the period of isolated raids to that of persistent attacks with a 
view to permanent conquest 

Ibt- inuinJiuul of Western Europe waft also exposed during these 
yearn to attacks of a twofold character. In the Brat place, trouble arose 
on the boundary between Southern Denmark and Frankish territory owing 
to the desire of the Danish kings to extend their authority southward- 
in the second, constant midi were nude along the whole of the shores of 
Europe from Frisia to Aquitaine. 

Ihe friction between the Panes and their neighbours on the south 
was continuous through the last yean of the eighth aorl the greater part 
of the ninth century- ( hurries the Great by his campaigns against the 
Saxons and Norchilbihginm had advanced towards the Danish boundary 
on the Eider, and the Danes iiret gave offence in 777 when their Icing 
SigefridusJI )ldNoraeSigurSr) gave shelter to the Saxon patriot WidukimL 
Gradually the Frankish power advanced, and in 809 a fort was established 
at It/ehoe (Esesfdd) on the St or. north of tlie Elbe. The Danes abo made 
advances on their side mid in 80+ their ting Godi-fridus (O.N. GuOroBr) 
collected a fleet and army at Slesvih (Schleswig). In 80S after a wcctfefol 
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campaign against the Obotrites, a Slavonic people in modem Meck¬ 
lenburg, he constructed a boundary wall for his kingdom, stretching 
from the Baltic to the Eider. He received tribute hot only from the 
Obotrites but also front the Nordalbingians and Frisians, lie was pre¬ 
paring to attack Charles the Great himself when he died suddenly by the 
hand of n retainer in 8!0 r There can 1>e little doubt that this Gockfridus 
is to be idea titled with the Gotricus of Saxo Grammaticus and Gutfrdfcr 
the Vngltng of Scandinavian tradition. If that is so, Giririftr-Got^ 
fridus was slain in Stifln Sound (probably on the coast of Yc&tfald), mid 
was king not only fit Denmark* but also of much of Southern Norway, 
including Vestfold, \ ingulmhrk, and perhaps AgOir, as well of Verni- 
land in Sweden. 

Later events confirm the evidence for the existence of a Da no* 
Norwegian kingdom of this kind. In 81£ a dispute as to the succession 
arose between Sigefridu*, “nepos" to king GuSrotfr, and Anulo (QM, 
Glib nepoa " to a former king Ih riuldus (O.N. Haroldr) or Harold 
(probably the famous Harold I Hide tan slain at the battle of Brcmdlab 
Both claimants were slain in right but the party of Anulo were victorious, 
Anulo* brothers, Harold and Rcginfredus(O.SLRagnftWr), becamejoint 
kings, and man after we hear of their going to Vest fold s tl the extreme 
district of their realm, whose people and chief* were refusing to he made 
subject to them. 71 Fortune fluctuated between Ilaroid and the sons of 
Godefridus during the next few years, but Harold secured the support of 
the Emperor when he accepted baptismal Mayeaiee in 826, with his wife, 
son and nephew. After his baptism he returned to Denmark through 
trbio* where the Emperor had granted him Riustringcn a* a retreat in 
case of necessity. An attempt to regain Denmark was frustrated, and 
Humid probably availed himself of his Frisian grant during the next few 
years. The next incident belongs to the year 836, when Horio (O N, 
Hrirekr), one of the sons of Godefridu% *eiit an embassy to I juris the 
Pious denying complicity in the Viking raida made on Frisia at that time* 
and these denials eon tinned during the next few years. In 837 
Hemming!!* (O.N. Hemmingr)* probably a brother of Harold, and himself 
a ChrwtiMi, was slain while defending the island of Wakheren against 
pirates. These two incidents are important as they lend to shew that 
the \ iking nud* were rather individual tlum national enterprises and 
tliut there was an extensive peaceful settlement of Danes in Frisia, In 
addition to the grant of Hinstringen the Emperor had assigned (826) 
another part oi Frisia to Roric (O.N. Hrnerekr), n brother of Harold v on 
condition that he should ward off piratical attacks. 

It wm during thi^e years lhat the influence of Christianity first made 
ifcKell felt in Scandinavia. Thu earliest knowledge of Christianity 
probably came, os i.s so often the ease, with the extension of trade. 
Daises and Swedes settled in Friesland and elsewhere for purposes of 
trade, and cither they or their emissaries jurat have made the H white 
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Christ"'known to their heathen countrymen. The first definite mission 
to the North wa* undertaken by St Willihrord at the beginning of the 
eighth century. He vrm favourably received by the Danish king 
Ongendus (O.N. Atigantyr), but his minion was without fruit. In 82£ 
Pope Paschal appointed Kb ho. Archbishop of Rheims, as his legate 
among the northern people*. He undertook a mission to Denmark in 
828 and made a few converts* But it was in SW* when King Harold was 
baptised and prepared to return to Denmark, that the first opportunity 
of preaching Christianity in Denmark really came. With the opportunity 
came the roan*and Harold was accompanied on his return hi Anskar, who 
more than any other deserves to be railed 44 Apostle of the Scandinavian 
North-"" Leaving his monastery at Con ey (Corbie) in Saxony* and filled 
with zeal to preach the gospel to the heathen* Anshsr made many converts, 
but Harold? SlLsucce*? in regtiining the sovereignty injured his mission 
in Denmark and, two years later, at the request of the Swedes theniselves, 
he preached the gospel in Sweden, receiving a welcome at Rircn (Bjdrift) 
from theB wcdi*b king Bern i O.N, Bjorn), After a year and a lialfs mission 
Ln Sweden, Anskar wo* recalled and made Archbishop of Hamburg and 
given, jointly with Ebbo* jurisdiction over the whole of the northern 
realms, Gauthert was made first bishop of Sweden and founded a church 
at Sigtuua, but after a few yearw* work lie was expelled in a popular 
rising. Little progress was made hi Den mark. No churches were 
established* but Aitskar did a good deal in training Danish youths in 
Christian principles at his school in Hamburg. 

An&k&r's position became ei very difficult one when the land* from which 
his income was derived passed to Charles the Bald, and still more so wbeu 
the seat of his jurisdiction was destroyed by the Danes in 6io. I juris 
the German made amends by appointing him to the bishopric of Bremen, 
afterwards united to a restored Jirebbishopric of Hamburg. Anskar 
now set himself to the task of gaining influence first with King Horic, 
and later with his successor Horn: the Younger u He w as so fur success¬ 
ful dial the first Christian church in Denmark was established at Slesvik, 
followed soon after by one at Ribe, He also concerned himself with 
Sweden wice more, gaining authority for his mission by undertaking 
embassies froi]i both Horie and I^uis, He obtained permission for the 
preaching of Christianity and continued his activities to the day of his 
death in Aiiskur hod done much for Cliristi/tuitv in the North* 

His own fiery zeal had however been ill supported even by his chosen 
followers, and the tangible results were few. Christianity Inid found a 
hearing in Denmark and Sweden, but Norway wo* as yet untouched. A 
few r churches had been built in the southern part uf both Countries a 
certain*lumber of adherents hod been gained among the nobles; and 
trading dit^, but the mass of the people remained mi touched. The 
first introduction of Christianity was too closely hound up with the 
political and diplomatic relations of Northern Europe for it to be 
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Otherwise, rtt]rl lhe- episcopal organisation was far more elaborate than 
w*h required 

VV ith the death of Louis the Pious in 840 a change took place in 
the relations Jjctweim Danes and Franks. In the quarrels over the 
division of the Empire Lothar encouraged attacks on the territory of 
his rivals. Harold was bribed by a grant of the island of Walcheren 
and neighbouring districts so that in 842 we find him ils far south as the 
Moselle, while II uric himself took part in an expedition up the Elbe 
against Lum> the ticriMD. In 847 when tbe brotheh laid for the time 
bring patched up their qiLarrcEs, they stui tilled themselves by sending 
emhussies to IIdiic, asking him to restrain his subjects from attacking 
the Christians. Iloric hail nut the power, even if he had the desire* but, 
fortunately for the Empire, Denmark was now crippkd by internal 
dksciUajons. This prevented any attack on the part of the Danish 
nnUon :m a whole, hut Viking raids continued without intermission. 

The first sign of dissension in Denmark appeared tn 850, when Iloric 
wiLS Attacked by his two nephews and compelled to share his kingdom 
with them. In 852 Harold, the long-exiled King of Denmark, wins slain 
fur his treachery to Lothar, and two years later a revolution took place. 
We art told that after twenty years' ravaging in Frankish territory 
the Vikings mode their way hack to their fatherland, and there a dispute 
arose beLween Hone and his nephew Godurrn (Q,N* GnSorrnr). A dis¬ 
astrous battle was fought and so great was the slaughter that only one 
boy of the royal line remained. He became king as Hone the Younger. 
Encouraged by these dissensions, Boric and Gudefrirlus, brother and son 
respectively to Harold, attempted in 855 to win the Danish kingdom 
but were compelled to retire again to Frisia. Horic was more successful 
in 857 when he received permission from 11 uric to settle in the part of 
his kingdom lying between the sea and the Eider* i.r. perhaps in North 
Frisia, a district consisting of a strip of coast-line between the tow n of 
Hi be and the mo nth of the Eider, with the islands adjacent. 

We have now carried the story of the relation* between Denmark 
and her continental neighbour* down to the middle uf the ninth 
century, the same period to which we have traced the story of the Viking 
raids in England and Ireland. Before we tell the story of the trans¬ 
formation which those mid s Underwent just at this time, wc must say 
something of Viking attack» on the maritime borders of the Continent 

The first mention of raids on the oooat of Western Europe is in 800, 
when Charles the Great visited the coast-line from the Somme to the Seine 
and arranged! for a fleet and coast-guard to protect it against V iking 
attm:k.H. In 810, probably under direct instruction from the Danish 
king Godefruhift, ji fleet of some 200 vessels ravjiged Frisia and its 
islands < Inee more Charles the Great strengthened his fleet ami the 
guarding of the shores, but raids continued to be a matter of almost 
yearly occurrence* The Emperor Louis puisucd the same policy os his 
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father* nevertheless by 821 the Vikings hud sailed round Brittany and 
sacked monasteries in the islands of Noircnoutier and Rhe. From 814— 
833 attacks were almost entirely confined to these districts* and it is 
possible that these Vikings hod their winter quarter in Ireland* where 
they were specially active at this Lime. At any rate it was to Wexford 
that one of these fleets returned in 8£0 r The later years uf Ltfub* 
reign lfrom 834) were troubled ones. The Empire was weakened by the 
Emperors differences with his sous, and the Vikings had bid a Krm hold 
on Frisia They were attracted by its rich trade and more especially by 
the wealth of Donated) one of the most important trading cities of the 
Empire- Before the death of the Emperor in 840* Dor&dnd had been 
four times ravaged and the Vikings had sailed up the chief rivers* 
burning both Utrecht and Antwerp* Their success was the more rapid 
owing to the disloyalty of the Frisians themselves and possibly to help 
given them by Harold and his brother Roric* but the exact attitude of 
these princes and of the Danish king himself tow aid the raiders it is 
difficult to determine. There are rather too many protests of innocence 
on the part of I Ionic for m to believe in their entire genuineness. 

After 840 the quarrels between the heirs of Louis the Pious laid 
V Vest cm Europe open to attack even more than it had been hitherto. 
In that year the Vikings sailed up the Seine for the ttrst time as for as 
Rouen, while in 848 they appeared for the first time on the Loire. 
Here the v were helped by the quarrels over the AquitatiiaJi succession * 
and it is said that pilots* lent by Count Lambert* steered them up the 
Loire. They then took up their winter quarters on the island of Ncnr- 
moutier* where they seemed determined- to make a permanent settlement r 
The invasions in France had reached the same stage of development to which 
we have at read v traced them In England and Ireland. It is in connexion 
with this expedition that we have one of the rare indicationR of the 
actual home of the invaders. They are called w Westfddingi*" and must 
therefore have wine from the Norwegian district of Vestfold* which* 
as wp hFive seen* formed part of the Danish kingdom about this 
time. 

In 843 the Northmen advanced a stage further south, Railing past 
Bordeaux they ravaged the upper basin of the Garonne* In the next 
year they visited Rpain. lb pell sal by the bold defence of the Asturians* 
they sailed down the west coast of the peninsula and in September 
appeared before Lisbon. The Moors offered a stout resisianre and the 
Vikings moved nn to Cadiz,"whence they ravaged the province of Ridoma 
in southern Andalusia, Penetrating as far as Seville* they captured 
that city, with the exception of its citadel* and raided Cordova. In the 
end they were out-generalled by the Musulmanfl and forced to retreat 
with heavy loss. Taking to their ships mice more they ravaged the 
coast as far as Lisbon, and returned to the Gironde before the end of 
the year. It was probably on this expedition that some of the Vikings 
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made a raid on Amllfi in Morocco, After the expedition embassies were 
exchanged between the \ iking king mid the Emir \\ Ixhardlahiti.In II, 
The Moorish embassy would seem to hrive found the king in Ireland* and 
it is possible that he was the great Viking chief Turgeis, of whom we 
must now speak. 

We have traced the development of V iking activity in Ireland and 
England, for Ireland down to the year 834. It was just at this time that 
the great leader Turgeis (? O.N. Thorgcstr) made his appearance in North 
Ireland and attempted to establish sovereignty over all the foreigners in 
Erin and gain the overlordship of the whole country. He conquered 
North Ireland and raided Meath and Connaught* while his wife Ota (0«N* 
AutSr) gave audience upon the altar of Cloiimacnois. Ilk power cul¬ 
minated in 8H „ when he usurped the abbacy of A rnmgh. In 845 lie was 
captured by the Irish and drowned in Lough OwdL By this time so 
numerous were the invading hosts that the chroniclers tell us "after 
this there came great sea-cast floods of foreigner* into Kriii s .so that 
Ihere was not a point without a fleet.’"’ In Sip the invasions developed 
a new phase. Hitherto while the Irish had been wakened bj much 
internecine warfare their enemies had worked with one mind and heart. 
Now we read : 14 A naval expedition of seven score of the Foreigners 
Came to exercise power over the Foreigners who were before them* so 
that they disturbed all Ireland afterwards* This means that the Danes 
were now taking an active part in the Scandinavian invasions of Ireland, 
and we soon find them disputing supremacy with the earlier Norwegian 
settlers. At the name time we tiave the first mention of intrigues 
between Irish factions and the foreign invaders* intrigues which were 
destined to play an important part in the Irish wars of the next fifty 
years, For a time Dublin was in the hands of the Danes, but ill 853 
one AinhLae[hh (z'.c, Olafh son of the king of Lochliuio (ir* Norway ) f 
came to Ireland and recei ved the submission of Danes and Norsemen 
alike, while tribute was given him by tile native Irish. Henceforward 
Dublin was the chief stronghold of Norse power in Ireland. 

This Amhlaeihh was Okf the White of Norse tradition, the repre¬ 
sentative of that branch of the Yngling family who, according to An 
FnJOi, settled in Ireland. Alikin* were now further complicated by the 
fact that many Irish foivook Christianity and joined the Norsemen 
in their plunderings. These recreant Irish, who probably intermarried 
with the Norsemen, wore known as the GalbGacdhii, L\ Dae foreign 
Irish h and played an Important part in the warn of the next few 
years. One of their leaders was Caitill Find, i>, Ketill the White* 
a Norseman with an Irish nickname. Usually they foughf on the 
side of the Norsemen but at times they played for their own hand. 
Okf wan assisted by his brothers Imhar {O.N. fvarr) and Auisle (O.N. 
AoSgislj, and married die daughter of Aedh Fianliftth (MaeNiall), King 
of all Ireland. Dublin, Waterford, Limerick and occasionally Cork 
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were the centres of Norse activity at this time, hut there seeins to have 
been no unity of action among their forces. In 866 Olaf and AuOgfol 
made a successful expedition to Piet I and, and again in 870-I Olaf anti 
fvaiT mode a raid on Scotland Olaf now returned to Norway to assist 
his father GolFraidh (O N. Gufifriflr} and possibly to take part with him 
in the great fight at Hafrsfjord against Harold Fairhnir, \\\t hear 
nothing more of Olaf, and two years later Ivbjt, “ king of the Norsemen 
of all Ireland and Britain,'" ended his life* 

There now appear on the scene Viking leader* of a different family, 
which seem* to have over-shadowed that of Olaf. They were the mm of 
utie f tugboat I, who laid been expelled from Ids sovereignty in Norway. 
RaghEiall hud remained in the Orkneys* hut ins elder sons came to the 
British Ides, "being desirous of attacking the Franks and Saxon*.* 1 
Not content with this they pushed on from Ireland across the Canta¬ 
brian sea until they reached Spain. After a successful campaign 
against the Moors in Africa they returned to Ireland and settled in 
Dublin* So runs the story in the Fragments of Irish AumiU edited by 
Dugahl MacFirbk, and there can be little doubt of its substratum of 
truth or of the identification of this Hugh nail and his sons with the well- 
known figures of Ragmvrr Lo^bnik and his sons. In 877 Kaghindr* son 
Albduim (O.N. Halfdanr) w» killed on Strungford Lough* while 
fighting against the Nor**/ champion Banudh (0*N* Bar&r) who was 
attached to the house of Olaf, 

At this point the I Vtirjt qf ike (laedhil tcitk thr Gall notes a period 
of rest for the men of Erin. lasting soiue forty years and ending in 91 fi- 
Tliis statement is substantially true* We du not hear of any large fleets 
coming to Ireland, and during these year* Viking activity seem* chiefly 
to have centred in Britain. Trouble was only renewed w hen the success 
of the campaigns of Edward the Elder in England mice more drove the 
Vikings westward. 

We have traced the history of the Vikings in England down to 
the first settlement in 851 and 855. During the years which followed 
there were raids uis the sou tit made by Vikings from Frankish territory, 
but the great development took place in 866 ? when a large Danish army 
took up its quarter* in East Anglin, whence they advanced to York in 
867. Northumbria was weakened by dimension and the Danes captured 
York w ithout much trouble. f Vhh city was henceforward the stronghold 
of Scandinavian power m Northern England, and the Saxon Eoforwic 
soon became the Nurse Jurvik or York, The Danes set up a puppet 
king Ecgberht in Northumbria north of the Tyne and reduced Mercia 
to submission* Tbppce they marched into East Anglia us far asThetford, 
and engaged the forces of Edmund, King of East Anglia, defeating and 
slaving him, but whether in actual battle or, as popular tradition would 
have it, in later martyrdom is uncertain* The death of St Edmund 
soon became an event of European fame, and no event in the Danish 
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invasions was more widely known and no Danish leader more heartilv 
exccratetl than [varr, their commander on this occasion. After their 
victory m East Anglia the Danes attacked Wessex. Their struggle with 
Aethrlred nnd his brother Alfred ms long and fierce. In the end Danes 
and English came to terms by the pence of Wedmore (878), and the 
ensuing ** [K'ace of Alfred and Girth rum" (885) defined the boundary 
between Alfred's kingdom and the Danish realm in East Anglia. It nm 
by the Thames estuary to the mouth of the I.ea (a few miles cast of 
London), then up the Ij?n to its source near Loightun Buzzard, then east¬ 
wards along the Ouse to Watling Street, somewhere near Fenny or Stom 
Mmtford, The northe rn half of Mercia w as also in Danish hands, their 
authority centring in the Five Boroughs of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
a [id 8 tan it uni, Northumbria wjls at the Amne time under Yikimr 
rule, its king until 877 being that Halfdanr (Haifdene) who was killed 
on Mrnugfoid Lough. There can be little doubt that the chief Viking 
lenders during then- yean (Halfdanr, fvair mid L’bbi) were sons of 
Jlagiiarr LoTfbrdk, the greatest of Viking heroes in Scandinavian tradition, 
but it is impossible to say how much truth there may be in the etory 
whieh makes their attacks pint of a scheme of vengeance for the torture 
and death of Hagjiarr at the hands of Adla, King of Northumbria. 
One incident is perhaps of interest in connexion with the family of 
I^brdk. When i bbi was fighting in Devonshire in 878 the English 
captured from him a ravcn-twmner which, say the Annah of St Nmt 
was woven for the sons of Lofibnik hy their sisters. 

Though Alfred had secured no enlarged and independent kingdom 
ills trouble were not at mi end, find during the years from 880-896 
England suffered from attacks made by raiders" issuing from their 
quarters on the Seine, the Somme and other Continental rivera The 
Northumbrian and East Anglian settles remained neutral on the 
whole, but they must have been much unsettled by the events of these 
yea re, and when they commenced raiding once more, Alfred built a 
fleet of vessels to meet them, w hich w ere both swifter and steadier than 
the Danish .ships. After 896 the struggle between English and Danes 
was confined almost entirely to those already settled in the island no 
fresh raiders being mentioned until 931. 

,, al1 this J* mc tho Vikings were almost continuously active on 

the Continent; raids on Frankish territory continued without cessation, 
.uni it w^ only on the Eider boundary that a permanent pence was 

S^ST* "I ****** hetwftn the German and King Doric. In 

84o a Danish fl«t of some 1S!0 vessels sailed op the Seine under the 
leadership of Rf^mheras, i.r. probably Ragnurr Latfbrdk himsrif. Paris 
was destroyed and the \ iking attack was only bought oft' by the ps V - 
iiiL'iit: of a large Daoegdd. The years from 850-878 have said, uqt 
without justice, to mark the high tide of Viking invasion in Western 
trankish territory. We find Danish armies taking up more or Ire., 
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permanent quarter* on the Rhine, the Scheldt, the Somme, the Seine, 
the Loire and lhe Garonne, prominent among their leaders biting one 
Berao, or Bjorn Jamritta (Ironside), another aim of llngimrr Lo&bnlk. 
A curious light is thrown cm the effect of these raids upon the peasantry 
bv an incident in 359, when we hear of n rising of the populace between 
the Seine and the Loire in the hope of expelling the Bam-s. The annals 
are not quite clear ilh to whether it was the Frankish nobles or the 
Danes who crushed the rising, hut the outbreak indicate* dissatisfaction 
with the half-hearted defence of the country by the nobility. 

In the years 359-362 a second great expedition to Spain and the 
Mediterranean took place. Sailing from the Seine under the leadership 
of Bjorn Jam&iffa and Hasting (O.N. HfetffliuO, they made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attack on Galicia mid sailed round the coast through the 
-itraits of Gibraltar. They attacked Xekur on the coast of Morocco. 
There was fierce fighting w jth the Moors but in the end the \ i kings were 
victorious, and many of the “ Blue-men," iu* they called the Moans, were 
tdtimutely carried oft' prisoners to Irdand 9 where we hear of their late in 
the Fragment* of Irhfi Annul r + Returning to Spain they landed at 
Murcia and proceeded thence to the Balearic Island*, Ravaging these 
they nmde their way north to the French border, landed in Roussillon, 
and advanced inland a§ far as Arles-aur-Tedi, Taking to their ships, 
they *a£kd north along the coast to the mouth of the Rhone and spent 
the winter on the Island of Camargue in the Rhone delta. Plundering 
the old Roman cities of Provence, they went up the Rhone n* far ha 
Valence. In the spring they sailed to Italy, where they captured several 
towns including Pisa and Luna, at the mouth of the Magra, south of 
the bay of Sperio. The conquest of Luna was- famed both in Nor man 
mid Scandinavian tradition. It is represented as the crowning feat of 
the son* of Uiignjirr LoObrdk, who captured it under the delusion that 
thev had reached Rome itself From Luna they sailed hack through 
the straits of Gibraltar and finally returned to Brittany in the spring of 
862, The Vikings hail nowall but encircled Europe with their raids, 
for it was in the year 365 that the Swedish Hns (Russians) kid siege to 
Constantinople* 

In France itself the tide began to turn by the end of 365. In 
November of that year the Vikings dually abandoned Aquitaine, and in 
the next year the Seine was for a time left free, The tide had now set 
towards England, and at the same time the Franks commenced fortifying 
their towns against Viking attack, a policy which wan pursued a little 
later by Edward the Elder in England + Fur our kifaftwiedgi,- of thia 
period Wj> have to rely almost entirely upon the chronicles of various 
monastic writers compiling their records in isolation from one another, 
bo that it is almost impo*dble to trace any definite or general design in 
Viking attacks. The leaders cliauge continually and almost the only 
constant figure is that Boric, brother of Harold, who settled its 
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Friesland, For some forty years he remained there* now in friendly* 
now in hostile relations with both Charles the Bald and Lt mis the 
German* and he does not disappear from our records until after STS. 
About the same time Horic the Vnimger must have died* for we find two 
new kings reigning simultaneously in Hen mark, the brothers Sigefridus mid 
Qilhdetius* Both were probably sons of Kagnarr I^oebrok, the former 
being the famous 8igur5r Snake-eve and the latter the already-mentioned 
Haifdajir. 

In the year 879 the tide of invasion turned once more towards France* 
chiefly owing to two ran ties. The great attack on England had failed 
or at least had Jed to a peaceful settlement* which furnished, no outlet for 
Viking energy* while at the same lime affairs in France were once more 
unsettled* Charles Lhe Bald died in 877* followed IS months later by 
his Ron Louis the Stammerer, who left two youthful children, Louis and 
C&rlom&n, and a posthumous sou Charles. Factions arose and the 
Vikings were never slow to hear and take advantage of them. When a 
great fleet which had wintered at Fulham found no opening in England* 
it crossed to France. There the young Louis won a decisive victory over 
it at Smieourt on the Somme, and the victory finds its record in the well- 
known LudTir'igdifil* An attack by the Northmen on Saxony and the 
lower Rhine was more successful* In n great fight which took place 
somewhere on the Luneburg Heath 2 February 880, there fell Duke Bruno 
of Saxony together with two bishops* eleven counts and eighteen royal 
vassals In 882 the Emperor Charles the Fat came to terms with the 
Viking leaders, Sjgefrid and Guffroft?, King GuBrdtfr, who wyls probably 
a son of the Harold of Mayence* himself accepted Christianity and 
was granted lands on the lower Rhine* and at the same time undertook 
to defend Charles's territory from at tuck. King Sigefrid retired w ith a 
heavy payment of money* GuErcjftr received his lands on much the -same 
conditions ns Charles the Simple grunted Norm and v to Hollo, but 
intriguing with the enemies of Charles he aroused hostility and was slain 
in 885 h He had thrown away the chance of establishing a Normandy hi 
the I,ow Countries. Viking rule wivs now’ brought to an end in Frisia* 
and henceforward we hear only of sporadic attacks which Continued into 
the tenth century. So also from SSB Saxonv w as free from attack, and 
w'hen trouble was renewed in the tenth century the attack was not made 
by sea but across the Eider boundary* 

The West Frankish kingdom was still in the midst of the storm. 
IjOUIs Ill and Carloman and the local magnates offered a stout resistance* 
but it seemed impossible to throw olf the yoke of the here which ravaged 
the whole country between the Rhine and the Loire, The contest cul¬ 
minated m the great siege of Paris by King Sigefrid in 885-7. The 
\ iking army numbered some 40,000 men with 700 vessels, and it was ordy 
through the stout resistance of Count 0(1 a, and Bishop Joscelin and the 
withdrawal of the Vikings to Burgundy by an arrangement with Charles 
e* max n. vtJL. hl cii. sin. Sj 
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the Fat, that tile siege was raised. With the overthrow of Charles in 
887 the West Frankish realm fell into anarchy, nnd the Vikings mvjigcd 
Burgundy and eastern France almost without a check, while Brittany and 
the Cotent in fared no better. Finally the great her? concentrated its 
attack on the valley of the Scheldt In the autumn of 891 they were 
defeated on the hanks of the Dyle in Brabant by the new King Arnulf, 
and after more desultory fighting they sailed for England in the autumn 
of 892, They had been in France some thirteen years, ravaging and 
plundering, and now for the first time since 840 France was free of the 
Northmen. In England, after three years 1 hard fighting, the greater 
number settled down to a peaceful existence in East Anglin and North- 
Limhria, but a few in whom the spirit of roving wils still strung returned 
to tiie Seine in 89G. Twenty-five years earlier the Vi kings had twined 
jn a fair way to conquer Europe, but now the battle of Edington in 
England (878), the siege of Paris in France (885-7) and the battle of 
the Dyle in Germany (891)* were significant of failure in these three 
kingdoms alike. 

The West Frankish realm was weakened by the dissensions of the 
rival kings. Qdu and Charles the Simple, and soon nj| the old troubles 
were renewed. Cnfortunately the Annals provide us with very meagre 
information about events during the next fifteen years, and we know 
almost nothing about the critical period immediately preceding the 
cession of Normandy to the Northmen. The Vi kings would seem to have 
settled themselves in the lower basin of the Seine, with Rouen as their 
centre, and by 910 they appear under the leadership of the famous Rotlo 
(O-N. Hrollaiigr). This Viking was probably of Norse origin (the Ham jr- 
kringki describes him iis one Hrolfr,sonof Rogmaldr^carl of More), though 
the main body of the settlers were certainly Danes, and he had already 
mode hbn^lf a name in England, w here lie was closely associated with 
Gu thrum of East Anglin. 'He probably came to France soon after 896 and 
gradually became the chief person among that band of equals. For some 
time he carried on a hard struggle with Charles, the Simple, and then, 
toward^ the end of 911 1 each party frankly recognised the other’s strength. 
Charles could not oust the Northmen from the Seine valley, whi le they were 
tillable permanently to extend their settlement, so at St Clair-siir-Epte 
it was agreed that the part of the Seine basin which include* the 
counties of Rouen, Li deux and Evmix, together witli the country lying 
between the river* Brede and Epte and the sea, should Ik* left in the hands 
of the Northmen *m condition that they defended the kingdom against 
attack, received baptism and did homage to Charles for their lands. 
To these jvere added in 924 the districts of Bayeux and Seta, and in 00S 
those of Avmnches and Coutntices, thus bringing the Normans right up 
to the Breton birder* With the establishment of Normandy, Viking 
activity was pmedically at an end in Lhe Prankish kingdom: there were 
still Northmen on the Loire who ravaged far inland, while the settlers. 
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in Normandy freely raided Brittany, but no fresh settlements were marie 
and the Viking here had become a recognised part of the Frankish out. 

We inu.>t now turn our attention to the Danish .settlements in 
England. We have seen that already by the year 380 they bad attained 
the same measure of independence which wni granted to’ NonHandv in 
Oil, but their later fortunes were by no means so peaceful or uneventful. 
1 he Danes in hjiat Anglin, Mercia and Northumbria were not willing to 
rail fine themselves to their settlements, and soon Edward the Elder and his 
sister Aethdfieda, the H Lady of the Mercians," established a line of for tilled 
tow ns in Southern Mertia preparatory to an advance on Danish territory, 
Rv the year 917 all wax ready. Derby fell in that year and Leicester in 
9l« before the advance of AetheiHedn, while "in the same years 
Northampton, Stamford and Nottingham were raptured hy Edwarct and 
li-Lit Anglia made its submission. By the end of his reign Edward was 
master of the whole realm, including English, Danes and Norwegian*. 
These last were settled chiefly in Northumbria, where we find towards 
the close of the ninth and in the early years of the tenth century a line 
of kings closely associated with the Norse kingdom of Dublin. The 
Norseman were often in alliance with the Scots, and matters came to 
a crisis In 937 when a great confederation of Scots, Strathclyde Welsh, 
and Norsemen was formed against Actheistmi. The confederates were 
defeated in the famous battle of iiruuanburh (perhaps the modern 
Birrenswaik in Dumfriesshire), and England was freed from its greats! 
danger since the days of King Alfred and his struggle with Gu thrum 
(O.N. Giitfonnr) and the sons of itagnarr Lttfhrok. 'Die Nurse leaders 
retired for a time, but trouble was renewed in 940 by at: Anlaf (?01af 
GutffriSson) 1 . Next year the famous Anlaf Sthtricssoa (O.N. Olafr Sig- 
tryggson). nicknamed “Cuanuj," is found at York. He marched south and 
endeavoured to conquer the district of the Five Boroughs. K mg Ed mund 
advanced to their help, and soon drove Anlaf out of Northern Mercia 
and relieved the Danish boroughs from Norse oppression. During the 
next twelve years Northumbria was in a state of anarchy. At times 
Anlaf was acknowledg'd as king, at others English sovereign tv was 
recognised. Twice during this [»eri«d Erie Blood-axe, son of Harold 
Faiihair, appeared as king, hut was finally expelled in 964. Later 
bcnnumavian tradition tells us that Aethelxtan was on friendly terms with 
Harold Fairhair, and that when Erie was expelled from Norway in 934 
he was welcomed to England by Aethektan and given charge of North¬ 
umbria. where he Hik'd at York. Edmund was lesa favourably disposed 
towa rf lx Norwegians and nppoii i ted one Olaf in his stead. Ultimatelv Eric 
11 ^ and killed hy his rival. Eric may have been appointed to 

ndc Northumbria after the defeat of Anlaf-Olaf'at Briimuiburii, while the 
appointment of Olaf as ruler of Sort hum bria mav refer tn the partition 
of England Ixrtween Olaf and Edmund in 9*3, With the expulsion of 

■ 'Hiuse AnUft arc variously idcutilitst; but cf.Jn/ra, p. .-jrb, 
cu. JCtll. 
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Eric in 954 (Gluf had already retired to Dublin) Norse rule in Northumbria 
whs at an end, Henceforward tliat district was directly under the rule 
of the English king, and carls were appointed in Ids name. 

We luive seen that during these years there wils intimate connexion 
between the Xoneincn in Ireland and Northumbria, and tintl the kings 
of Northumbria often ruled in Dublin at the same time. Viking rule in 
Ireland was in a state of flux. The chief centres of influence were Dublin 
and Limerick, but their rulers were nften at variance with one another 
and a succession of great Irish lenders, Niall Glundubh, Muirchertaeh 
anti lirian Koruinha(lh»ru), made bold and often successful attacks on the 
Viking strongholds. Brian was the greatest and most famous of these 
leaders, and when be became chief king of nl] Ireland, he built » great 
fleet and received tribute from Northmen and Irish alike, His, power 
was threatened by the treachery of his wife GormtlaiLli, who intrigued 
with her brother Mat-1 more! ha, King of Leinster, and Sigtiyggr of the 
Silken Heard, King of Dublin, against Brian. A great confederacy of the 
western Vikings wils farmed, including SigurSr, the earl of the Orkneys, and 
men from the Shetlauds, the Western Islands, Man and Scandinavian 
settlements on the Continent, Dublin was the rendezvous und thither 
the great army gathered by Palm Sunday 1014. Brian hail collected A 
vast army, including Vikings from Limerick, and on Good Friday the two 
force* is let tu the decisive lanttle of Cloiitnrf, just north of Dublin. For 
-some time the fortune of battle wavered, both Brian and SigurSr fell, but 
in the end the Irish were completely victorious, and the Viking* had lost 
their last and greatest light in Ireland. They were not expelled from 
their settlements, but henceforward they led a peaceful existence under 
Irish authority and the Norse kingdoms of Dublin, Limerick and other 
cities either lost all power or ceased to exist, 

After the fall of the Northumbrian kingdom in 954 England bad 
peace for some five-and-fcwenty yean, especially under the strong rule of 
Edgar, but with the weak AetheLred II troubles were renewed and front 
980 onwards the whole of the English coast was ojien to attack. These 
raids were the result uf a fresh outburst of Viking- activity over the whole 
of the British Isles. Danes and Norsemen united under one banner nod 
their leader was the famous Olaf Trvggvawm. In 991 after ravaging 
the east coast Olftf engaged Hrihtimth, the taldomutn of East Anglia, 
near Maldon. The straggle was heroic and gave occasion to one of the 
finest of Old English poems, hut (Jrihtnoth fell, and an ignominious 
peace was marie whereby for the first time since the day* of Allred 
“ Danegeld * was paid to buy off Viking attacks. Svein Fork beard now 
united fogpes with Oluf and together they besieged I^ondon in 994: the 
siege was a failure, but all southern England was harried ami once mure 
a heavy Danegt-ld had to be paid. In 995 Olaf went to Norway hoping 
to gain the kingdom by the overthrow of the tyranny of Earl H Alton, while 
Svein returned to Dcnffltflb The raids continued but England saw nothing 
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wort" of King Svein until tie returned in 1008 to avenge the ill-advised 
niiuswicTt 1 of St Brice’s day. Year after year the kingdom was ravaged, 
lhuicgiild after Datiegeld was paid, until hi 1013 Aethelred tied to 
Normandy and Svein became King of all England. A few months later 
he died suddenly at Gainsborough ill Lincolnshire (February 1014). 
His English realm went to Ms younger son Kmit, On the death of 
Aethelred in 1016, his son Edmund Ironside offered so stout a resistance 
that for a few months, until his death by treachery) he cnmjielled Knot 
to share the reaim with him. Knot then ruled a lime, firmly and well 
until his death in 1035, having succeeded to the Danish throne also in 
1018, On his death the succession was not settled but, after Kgme 
difficulty, Harold Barefoot succeeded his father in England. He was 
succeeded in 1040 by his brother Harthacnut {O.N. HarOacnutr), hut 
neither king was of the same stamp as their father and they were both 
overshadowed by the great Godwin, Earl of Wessex. When Hartlmcnut 
died in 1042 the mate line in descent from Knut was extinct and, 
though some of the Danes were in favour of choosing Knut's sister's son 
Svein, Godwin secured the election of Edward the Confessor, who liad 
been recalled from Normandy and highly honoured by Harthnrnut 
himself. With the accession of Ed want, Danish rule in England was at 
an end, and never afterwards was there any serious question of a Sreui- 
dinavitui kingship either in or over England. 

We have now traced the story of Viking activity in its chief centres 
in the British Isles and the mainland of Europe. A word remains to Ije 
said nlxmt other settlements in Western Europe, in the Orkneys, the 
She Hands, the Western Islands (or as the Norsemen railed them 
“ SjjRteyjar" (f.r. Sodor), the southern islands) aiut Man, and the Scottish 
mainland,and then w r e must turn our attention to Eastern Europe, tu the 
famous Jdmsvikiiig settlement in North Germany and to the important 
hut little known movements of the Vikings through Russia down to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We have seen how* early the Shut lands were 
settled, and there is no doubt that it was not long before Vikings made 
their way by the Orkneys round the const of Scotland to the Hebrides. 
Prom the Orkneys settlements were made Its. Sutherland and Caithness, 
while Galloway (possibly the land of the G&ll-6acdhLl, the foreign Irish) 
was settled from the Hebrides. In the ninth century the Norse element 
in the Hebrides was already so strong that the Irish called the islands 
Innsi Gal) (i.c. the islands of the foreigners) and their inhabitants were 
kjmwn ils the GalUGacdliil. Olnf the White and fvnrr made more than 
fine expedition from Ireland to the lowlands of Scotland, and the former 
w*ls married to Au£r the daughter of Ket ill Flat -iinse, who Jmd made 
himself the greatest chieftain in the Western Islands. When Harold 
hairhair won his victory at Hnfrsfjord he felt tliat his power would still 
be insecure unless he gained the submission of these Vikings who belonged 
to the great families in rivalry with him. He mode therefore a mighty 
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exjieriitunt to the Shetlands, the Orkneys mid the west coast of Scotland. 
RCBivfd their Hibiiiisiioii ntid gnre the Northern idrmds to .SigurSr, 
brother of Rtignvaldr, carl of More, ns his missal, SigiirtSrVs successor 
Linar, known m 1 iirf tin nr because he first taught the islanders to cut 
pent for fuel, founded a long line of Orkney earls. Warrior And skald, 
he came into collision with Harold Fajriuiir, but made his pence on 
promise of u heavy line. When the peasants dadored themselves tumble 
to pay it, Eiimr paid it himself and received in return all the 6&al 
(the holding.* of the freeholders) as hi* own property- The most 
famous of the Orkney earls was SigurOr LuVvesson, who succeeded c. 080. 
Though he acknow ledged the overlordship of Earl Hiifcon, he ruled with 
almost independent power, and made himself popular bv the return of 
therf&z/. After a reign of thirty years he fell fighting for the Viking 
cause at Clontarf in 101 h Of t he Vikings in the Western Islands from 
]|Cwi$ to the Me of Man we have Iks definite and continuous record, 
1 here was a line of kings in the tenth century, of whom the most famous 
were Marcus or Magnus and GuCrofJr, the sou of one Harold. They 
are found ruling with certain officers known ns “lawmen' 1 by their side. 
I he Isle of Man, which laid kings of its own, was at times under their 
authority, at others under that of the kingdom of Du him. It was 
probably from the Me of Man that the extensive Norse settlements in 
Cumberland and Westmorland were nude, and either from here or from 
Ireland came the various Viking raiders who throughout the tenth 
century made attacks on Wales. There they founded no permanent 
kingdom, but left a mark in place nomenclature along the coast from 
Anglesey to Pembrokeshire and in some districts of Stmth Woles. 

t'mni the day* of GuSrfittr in tlie beginning of the ninth century to 
tln^eof Harold Goniison (Bluetooth) in the middle of the tenth, Denmark 
hud paid little heed to her Slavonic neigh Wars, but the rivalry between 
Harold Gomwoit and the Emperor Otto probably turned the lhuiish 
Jung's attention eastwards, and it was in his days that the great Viking 
settlement of Jotu-sborg wag established at the mouth of the Oiler. For 
many yean there liad been an important trading centre at Julin on the 
island of Wollin, where merchants from Scandinavia, Saxony anti Russia 
were settled. Large finds of Byzantine and Arabic coins belonging to the 
tenth century have luren made both in Denmark and in Wallin, hcnriiu' 
witness to the extensive truth* which passed through Jalin between 
Denmark and the Orient, using as its high road the brood stream of the 
Oder mid the great Russian rivers. To secure to Denmark its full share 
in the products of the rich lands south of the Baltic and in the trode 
with the East, Harold built the fortified town of Jdimiborg dose to 
, Julin njid established there a famous Viking community. He gave 
them certain lawn, and we probably find their substance in tile laws gi ven 
by FalimtiSki to his followers iu the unhistorical account of tlie founding 
of Jdmslxng given in J/itti*vi'king,j.mgn So one under 18 or over 50 
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Was ml in it ted tu their fellowship* no woman was. allowed in their town, 
and none of the warriors might be absent for more than three day*. 
They wore bound by oaths of fidelity to one another and each must 
avenge the full of any of his companions, No word of fear was allow ed 
and all outside news mmt in the first place Ik* told to their leader. All 
plunder was divided by lot among the community* The harbour of 
Jdmsborg could shelter a fleet of SCO vessels and iu protected by a 
mole with twelve iron gates. The Jumwvikmgs played an important purl 
in the attain* of DeuEiiark and Norway in the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries, and made many Viking expeditions both to Baltic lands and in 
the West. In l€+3 their stronghold was destroyed by Magnus the Good 
of Norway. Other Vikings from Denmark made raids still further tfisi 
tlmn rfdmsfiorg,, hut the true Viking conquest of those districts was due not 
to the Danes but to the Swedes. 

Id the chronicle of the Hessian monk Nestor (c, 1100) we read how 
in the middle of the ninth century certain Vnmngian& came from beyond 
the sea and that one band nf them, the Hus* was soon in vited to rule 
among the Slavs and put an end to their mutual quarrels. Their leader 
Iturik (O.Np Hrterekr) settled in Novgorod, while two of his men, 
Askold (0*N. Hoskuldr) and Dir (0*N. Dvri k sailed down the Dnieper 
and settled in Kiev. These events probably took place in the half 
century preceding Twenty years later Kiev was conquered by 

Kuriks successor Oleg(O r N. Helgi), and Kiev, the mother of all Russian 
towns* was henceforward the capital of the Russian state. From Kiev 
the Hus advanced down the Dnieper and in ravaged the shores of 
the Black i^a {soon to be known as the Russian Sea) and the Sea of 
Marmora. They appeared with a fleet of iiOO vessels before Constan¬ 
tin op] e t ln.it the dty was saved by a sudden storm and the greater part 
of the fleet of Lise i *Bh6« f T ' As Byzantine hlsturiEins call them, was 
destroyed. Oleg made a more successful attack in fl07 with a fleet 
of SJCHIO vessels, and the Greeks were forced to pay a heavy ransom. 
Attacks of this kind continued down to the middle of the eleventh 
century. At the same time the Rus secured valuable trading privileges 
from tile Eastern emperors and exchanged furs, slaves and honey for the 
luxuries of the East* From Arab writer we hear of these in 
districts still further east, on the banka of the Volga and the shores 
of the Caspian. 

Though the point ho* been hotly contested by Slavonic patriots, 
there- can be no doubt that these Rhns or Jtus are really Swedish 
\ iking*. Smile of them accompanied it Greek embassy to the Emperor 
bonis the Pious in 8S9 and, though they called themselves Rhus, Louiiji 
made inquiries and found that they were really of Swedish nation¬ 
ality, "They were detained fur some time under suspicion of being 
spies: the Emperor no doubt feared some fresh design against the 
Empire on the part of the Northmen. A few years later, when the 
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The Swedes in Ruma 


Vikings attacked Seville (8+4), an Arab writer «»]]» them Rfa, using 
probably a name for the Vikings which ms already we]] known in the 
“■ The descriptions of the life of the ancient Hus, which we find in 
Greek and Arabic writer*, Lilly in remarkable fashion with those of the 
> i kings in the West, and archieological and philological evidence tends 
to strengthen the tic] id that their original home was in Scandinavia, 
t ertam types of fibulae found in Western Russia are derived from 
‘Scandinavia, imd the hounds of Anglo-Saxon pennies and sceatts found 
t here are probably our Danegeld* One runic inscription, belonging to 
the eleventh centiny and shewing evidence of conned un with Gothland, 
™“ I** 11 ftHind iri * mound in Beremn, an island at the mouth 

of tlie Dnieper. Professor Braun Says that no others have been found 
because of the rarity of suitable stone. r lTie names of the Dnieper 
rapjfK as given in their Russian form {side by side with tin- Slavonic) 
y C Porphyrogcnitus (r. 950) are undoubtedly Scandinavian 

1,1 or, K i " Kxflctly how the term Rus came to be applied 'to the Swedish 
nation (or a part of it) has fjeen much disputed 1 . Still more difficult is 
the question ot the origin of the term Varangian or Varitig, to use the 
Jtu.^ian form. We have seen that it is applied to the whole of the 
nation of whom the Rus formed part. It is also given to the guard of 
the Byzantine emperors. It i> probable that the term Varangians was 
first applied to the whole of the Scandinavian peoples, but more espe¬ 
cial jy to lhe Swedes with whom tlie Slav, had chiefly to deal, and Inter 
to the Emperor’s guard recreated from these Intnly Northerners. Most 
famous of such Varangians was the great Harold Hardmck, who after a 
career of adventure in the East ultimately foil at Stamford Bridge in 1066. 

Of the later history of the Scandinavians in Russia we know little 
but it is probable that by the yew 1000 they were largely Skviaed 
and by the end of the eleventh century they were entirely absorbed by 
the native clement. 

We Imve now traced the main outlines of Viking activity in eastern 
j western Europe: it remains to say something of their civilisation 

, oa the development of the various countries in which 

they formed settlements. 

During the J’ ears <>f Viking activity the Scandinavian people stood 

at a critical period in the history of their civilisation ■ side bv ride with 
a large element of primitive barbarism find certain well-developed 
forms of civilisation, while throughout their activity’ the Vikings shewed 
an eager understanding and appreciation of the culture of "he older 
civilisations then prevailing in western Europe. This strange blend 
ot harbnrjsiu and culture finds its clearest illustration in their daily life 
and in the slow and halting passage from heathendom to Christianity 


1 n,u * W^hly the Hl ava »i c veciou df the RnnUl, fiuoM, the name 

h >‘ ** the Swed« and taken from the district of UpeW 

known a» ft opr, with which they were most familiar. n 
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Viking cmtisati&n 


Dr Alexander Itugge has pointed out for us how many charade ri*tj c. 
features of Viking life find their closest parallel among uncivilised peoples 
of the ancient or of the modern world. Their cruelty in warfare finds 
illustration in their custom of exposing the head* of their enemies 
outside their camps and towns, or in the strange picture given us in 
some Irish initial* of Danes cooking their food on the field of battle on 
spit* stuck in the bodies of their fallen foes. The custom of human 
sacrifice was fairly common, while that of cutting the blood-eagle in 
the hack of the fallen foe is well known from the vengeance for their 
father taken by the sons of Ragnarr LoShruk* Children were not spared 
in warfare and were often tossed on the spears of their foes. A curious 
survival of primitive habit is found in the famous Berserk fury, when 
intis in the heat uf battle were seized w ith sudden madness and, according 
to the jiopular belief, received a double imrtion of strength and lost idl 
sense of bodily [Jain. There b of course much that is superstitious in 
thih idea, but it finds its parallel in the H running amok' of the races 
of the Malay peninsula, 8ide by side with these traits of primitive 
barbarism we find certain well-developed forms of culture* an extensive 
commerce, a master) of the whole art of shipbuilding, and great artistic 
skills show r n not only in articles of personal adornment but also in the 
sculptured memo rial stones to be found from Gothland in the East to 
Man in the West* In w r arfare their cavalry were skilled, and they under¬ 
stood the construction of siege engines with the w hole art of fortification. 
Above all the Northmen hud a genius for law, and few early eonununities 
shew their aptitude in the making of laws or such strictness in their 
observance. 

1 be passage from heathendom to Christianity at this critical period 
is in some ways even more interesting. We have already seen how in 
the middle yours of the ninth century Christianity was preached in 
Denmark and Sweden, but it had little effect on the main body of the 
nations concerned. ITie best evidence of this is to be found perhaps in 
the fact that it is in all probability to the ninth and tenth centuries 
tliat we owe the poems of the elder Edda, the main source of our 
knowledge of Old Nnr*e mythology and cosmogony. It is true, no doubt, 
UwL in some of these poems we find n note of detachment, touches of 
irony and even of burlesque, which remind m that the belief in the old 
gods i* passing away, but in the great body of tho.se which deal with 
the world nf the Aesir* there is no question of fading beliefs or of 
insincere statement. "Hie greater mrndier of the Vikings were undoubted 
heathen, and like the impious Onlafbald when defying the power of 
St Cuthbcrt would have sworn by their great gods Thor itml Othin* 
\\ hen the Dune* made peace with Alfred in 876 they swore an oath on 
the holy ting, which would be found on, the altar of every heathen 
tempfe: such a ring sacred to Thor was taken fay the Irish from a 
temple in Dublin in 996, There was a grove sacred to Thor just north 
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Christianity and heathendom 


i>f Dublin and place-names throughout the British Isles and in Normandy 

, r tn the worship of this god. At the same time, in religion 

as m everything else, the Vikings shewed t ho in solves very rend v to seize 
new ideas and, more especially, to avail themselves of any advantages 
w rich adhesion to the Christian religion might give. Scandinavian 
merchants settled in the various European countries were often ** prime- 
signed, he. received the sign of the cross, preliminary to baptism, which 
ruiMd them to the rank of catechumens and enabled them to live in 
trading and social intercourse with Christians while tliev did not 
necessarily proceed to the full renunciation of their heathen faith. Even 
in the ninth century, when the Dams were fighting the Norsemen 
us Ireland, wc hear how they invoked the aid of St Patrick, thinking 
that he must Lake vengeance on those who had done him such 
injury*. When victorious they gave him large offerings, for «the Danes 
were a people with a certain piety, whereby they could refrain from 
esh and from women for a time,' 1 As was to lie exjjeetcd in a time of 
transition from one faith to Another, superstition was rife and mure 
tliuui once the V iking host# fell a prey to it, When the arm v of Haguarr 
Loffbnik was besieging Paris in 845 bis follower- were attacked by a 
mysterious sickness: prayer to the heathen god# was unsuccessful, but 
when, on the advice of a Christian prisoner, they prayed to his God, 
wisely filjstnining at the same time from flesh and mead, the plague was 
removed. The blending of the old and new is happily illustrated in the 
sepulchral stones of the Isle of Mail and Gothland; here we have stones 
in the shape of a cross, or with the sign of the cross on them, decorated 
with scenes from Valhalla or with an inscription praying at the same time 
fi>r the repose of the dead man’s son! and that God may betray those who 
betrayed him. Mure than once do we hear of men who believed neither 
in the heathen guds nor in Christ and liad faith in nought but their own 
strength: the nickname “ the godless” is by an means mi frequent 
among the settlers in Iceland, throughout the period, however, 
Christianity made steady advancer by the year SKI wc find the Vikings 
sparing hospitals and churches when sacking Armagh; the great king 
Olal tuaran, who died in 981, spent his old age as a monk in Iona; at 
one time in the tenth century the primates of Vork and Canterbury were 
both of Scandinavian family, and in the Inter tenth and early eleventh 
centuries the Homan Chnreh tiad no m«re faithful non* than the 
Normans. 

I'lieir general philosophy of life was tliat every man must relv on 
himself and his own wisdom : he must place no reliance on uthurs, ieast 
of all Upop women, The great aim in life is to attain fame and fair 
speech from men after death. Though their beliefs were a trough tinged 
with fatalism, this brought no weakening of character or gloom of uut- 
louL “Joyous and happy must every mah he until death comes upon 
him " is the counsel of Havamai,&nd the highest ideal of the end of life 
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lor tliL hero j* found in the picture of Ragmur Loftbrok who when 
tortuml in the s nuke-pit gews hiughin^ tn his dentil With their 
enemies the \ ikings had jiii evil reputation for eulining and deceit^ but 
the incident dted in illustration (Mich as the feigned desire for baptism 
on the part of a dying lender* which led to the capture of Luna, end 
the frequent mention of feigned retreats) lianlty support this: the 
enemy were outwitted rather than deceived* Two common but widely 
different aspects of \ iking dmmeter nre reflected in the portraiture of 
their two chief gods; on the one side OLhiii (Odin), whose common 
epithets are ^the wise, the prudent* the sagacious,™ on the other* Thor, 
endowed with mighty strength, hut less polished and refined. The 
Ix^etting sins of the Vikings were too great love of wine and women. 
The rich Tine-lands of the Rhine were ceded to the Vikings at their 
apecia] request, in 885, and one of the best known examples of Viking 
cruelty is the murder of Archbishop Aelfheah (Alphcge) at a drunkenorgie 
in 1013, when he was pelted to death with the skulls of uxrn slaughtered 
for the feast. Many are the references to their immorality. Wandering 
from country to country they often had wives in each mid polygamy pre 
vailed, at least among the Were. From Ireland in the west to Ruatta in 
the east the same story is told. In Ireland we hear of w hat would seem to 
be harems for women, while in Russia we ore told of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, great grandson of Rurik, the founder of the Russian kingdom, 
that lie had more tlian 800 concubine*. Such excesses were unknown in 
Scandinavia itself. Legitimate wives were esteemed and took part in 
the national life to an unusual extent Women at time* took part in 
lighting, and heroic figures are found in the saga* and other histories! 
records: such are Ota (AtiBr), the wifi? of Turjjtis, who, as a vtilvti or pro¬ 
phetess, gave audience on the high altar at ('lonmacnois, and AuCr Lhe 
Deep-tniiidl'd, wife of Olaf the W Elite, whose figure stands out clear among 
the early settlers in Iceland. 

In outward appearance the Vikings were marked by a Jove of “purple 
and fine raiment" Foreign, and more especially English, clothing was 
much sought after, and when in 968 the Irish plundered Limerick we 
hear how they carried off from the Norsemen “their choicest possessions, 
their beautiful foreign saddles, their gold and silver, their woven cloths nf 
every kind and colour, their silk and satin raiment, beauteous and 
variegated, both scarlet ami green." From John of Wallingford we 
leani how much attention the Vikings paid to the rare of the body, 
indulging in ssblmth Iviths and daily hair-combing. The graves of the 
period have often yielded rich finds of ornament# in silver and bronze, 
and the geographical distribution of tile famous Viking branches, ova! 
and convex in shape, ran be used as an index of the extent of the 
conquests. of the Northmen. The style of decoration Is that derived 
from the interweaving of heads and limbs of animals which in found in 
Northern Europe in the preceding age, but the htliuencv of Irish art is 
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Ships 

now often discernible, more especially in the ta se of spi ral and interlacing 
designs. English and Carolingku influence* arc also to bo traced, The 
same style of ornamentation is to be found in the memorial atones* 
as for example in the famous Jellinge stone at the tomb of Gorin the 
Old in JuLlanil Their houses were wooden hut often richly decorated 
with carvings and tapestries. In the latter half of the tenth century we 
hear how the house of Olaf the IVaeoek in Iceland was decorated with 
scenes frum the legends of gods and heroes, such as the fight of I^nki 
and Ileimdollr, ThorV fishing, and Holder's funeral 1’races of tapestry 
hangings are found in grave-chambers. The dead chief wets often buried 
in his ship, anti ship-graves have been found not only in Norway but also 
at Groix in Brittany, In Denmark gravc-cliamberB of wood seem to 
take the place of ship-graves. 

Of their ships we know a good deal froth from the - igas and from 
archaeological finds. The (h&herg ship h a vessel for time of peace and 
coast-navigation only, but in the Gokstud ship we have an example of 
the ordinary war vessel It dates from about UOO, is of oak* clinker- 
built, with seats for Ifi pairs of rowers, 7# ft. long and Ifj ft. broad 
amidships* with the rudder at the side. The gunwale was decorated 
with shields painted alternately black and gold, and there was a single 
sail In the course of the Viking period their size was greatly increased 
and in tin- famous dragon- and snake-boats of Olaf Trvggvjison and 
Knut the Great we Hear of #!■ and even 60 pairs of oars. The trading 
vessels probably differed very little from those of war, just as the line 
of division between merchant and V iking w as often a very thin one. 
Time and again we read how* when merchants vidted a foreign land, 
they arranged a definite time for the conclusion of their business and 
agreed after that to treat each other as enemies. The most remarkable 
feature about the Vikings a& sailors was llie fearless way in which they 
cro^-d the open seagoing ImEdly on such stormy journey* as those to 
the Hebrides and Ireland, to Greenland, and even to Y inland nr America. 
Hitherto, seamen both in peace and war had con lined themselves m 
much as possible to coasting voyages. The wh was. indeed their element, 
and the phrase which William of Malmesbury uses (quoting pmhably 
frum an old [kjciii} when describing the failure (after four days* trial) on 
the part fpf Gu5fri3 of Northumbria to settle down at the court of King 
Aethfeht&n, *Mie returned to piracy a* a fish to the senJ* is probably as 
true as it is picturesque, 

Tl»e chief trading centres in Scandinavia itself were Skirmgssolr on 
the \ 3 k in Norway, Hedeby-Hh'svJk in Denmark* Bjjirkp, Sigtuna and 
Lund in Sweden, brides it great market in tiohusliin im the Go tael v where 
the three kingdoms met. The chief articles of export were furs, horses, 
wool and flesh: those of import would consist chiefly in articles of luxury, 
whether for clothing or ornament. The slave-trade also was of the highest 
importance; one incident may be mentioned for the vivid light which it 
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flbcdfl oti the international character of Viking trade. Once* in the market 
on the Gdtaelv* the Icelander Hc*kuldr bought ft female glaive from the 
merchant Gille (a Celtic immt| b su roamed the Russian (because of his 
journeys to that country)* The slave proved to be an Irish kings 
daughter made captive by Viking raiders The Scandinavian countries, 
like Rome, arc very rich in Anglo-Saxon coins* find though many of these 
must represent our Dnnegdd* the fact that they are most frequent in 
Eastern Sweden, on the shores of Lake Malar and in the neighbourhood 
of the great waterways connecting Sweden and the Baltic, but above all on 
the islands qf Olnud and Gothland, whence* in all probability, very few of 
the Viking raiders came, would seem to shew that there um extensive 
peaceful intercourse w ith England in Viking days* Vet more interesting 
are the frequent finds of Oriental coins. They first mode their way to 
Scandinavia about the end of the ninth century, and are most conimon 
in Sweden. There can be no doubt, that the vast majority of these coins 
reached Sweden overland through Russia* where extensive finds of 
Arabian coins mark the route along which trade at that time travelled 
from Asia to the north. The greater number of these cuius were 
minted at Samamind ami Bagdad. 

In social organisation the Viking communities were aristocratic. 
The famous answer of the followers of Iloilo when asked who was their 
lord: “ We have no lord, we are all equal*" was essentially true, but 
with their practical genius the Vikings realised that leadership was 
necessary if any military success was to lie gained, and we find through¬ 
out their history a series of able lenders, * nine limes holding the title of 
jar!? but, if of royal birth, commonly known os kings. That the title 
did not have its full modern connotation is evident from their nLimbers 
and from the frequency with which they changed* When, however* the 
\ [kings established permanent settlements hereditary kingship become 
common* and royal houses bore sway in Dublin and other Irish towns: 
thence a hereditary line of kings was introduced into Northumbria. The 
midship of Nramaady was hereditary and so possibly was the kingship 
in East Anglia* hut in the districts grouped round the Five Boroughs 
the organisation was of a different kind* the chief authority resting with 
the Lawmen* We find frequent mention of these lawmen both in 
Scandinavia itself and in those countries where Scandinavian iiitiucnett 
prevailed. Originally men. skilled in the law, who cchjM. state and interpret 
it when required* they often presided in the Thing or popular assembly 
and represented the local or provincial community as against the king 
or Irk oflitters, though they do not themselves seem to Imve exercised 
judicial functions They are usually mentioned in the plusd number 
and probably acted jls a collective body* In England and the West cm 
Islands they attained a position of yet greater importance. In Man and 
the Hebrides they became actual chieftains mid are mentioned side by 
side with the king?* while it is probable that they were the chief judicial 
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Influence in Ireland 


authorities in the ariftormtk organisation of the Five Borough* And other 
parts of the Danelaw* They were usually twelve in number* anil their 
present*? may be definitely traced in Cambridge, Stamford, Lincoln, York 
and Chester. The office would seem as a nik to have been hereditary. 

The influence of the Vi kings varied from country to country, not 
only according to the political and social condition of the lands in which 
they settled, hut also to some extent according to the nation from which 
they came. In Ireland the settlements were chiefly Nurse, though there 
is some evidence for the presence of Danes in Cork and Limerick. Here 
their influence was concentrated in certain important towns on the const 
{Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and the two already mentioned) and 
the districts immediately surrounding them. Scandinavian influence on 
Irish place-names is con lined almost entirely to these localities and to 
the harbours and islands which must from time to time Iiuve given shelter 
to their fleets. Intermarriage between the Irish and the None settlers 
began at a very wly date* and interesting evidence of it is found in the 
large numbers of Irish names in the genealogies of the chief Icelandic 
families preserved In Lttndiiamab&k. Such intermarriage was frequent, 
but the strength of the clan system would seem to have enabled the races 
to continue distinct. Norse word* are very rare in Irish* and even when 

■fc* 

the old Norse kingdom* wi re shorn of their glory and reduced to 
dependence, the “ Ostnienr as they were called, remained an entirely 
distinct, element in the community, iuid frequent mention is made of 
them in the record* of the great towns. They still survived at the time 
of the English conquest* and often lioth claimed and received privileges 
entirely different from those accorded to the natives or to the English 
Bottler*. In Ireland as in other countries there is no doubt that the 
Vikings did much harm to religion and to learning, lmt at the same 
time they strengthened town-life and developed tra.de> For many yearn 
the trade of Ireland was largely in Scandinavian hands. 

Norse influence in Sent land was great, but varied much from place to 
place. The Orkneys and Shetland* are thoroughly Norse. Thev formed 
part of the Norwegian kingdom till and Norse &jK.«h lingered 

on until the dose of the eighteenth century; Place-names ore a)moat 
entirely of Norse origin and the dialect is full of Norse words. In the 
system of landholding the udidlers are an interesting survival of the 
old Norse freeholders, whose wW wfl- held on precisely the same free 
tenure as the Scotch tidal. The Hebrides were also largely influenced 
by the Vikings, and it w<ih not till 126 $ that Magnus HAkonson 
renounced all claims of Norway to the island* and to Mam Place- 
tiomairiatiere both in the names of the islands themselves mid of their 
physical feature* shews a strong Norse dement, and there are many Norse 
womb in the Gaelic nf the islands and of the mainland. These word* 
have undergone such extensive changes anti corruption in ft language so 
different from their original source Unit their recognition is a difficult 
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problem. There is at present perhaps a danger t>f exaggerathig this 
element, the existence of which was long overlooked. Similarly, affinities 
have been traced between Scandinavian and Gaelic popular tales and 
folk-lore, but this evidence is of doubtful value to the student of 
history. As was to be expected, the chief traces uf Viking influence on 
the mainland are to be found in the modern counties of Sutherland (the 
district south uf the Orkneys was .so called by the Norsemen), Caithness, 
Ross and Cromarty, which were fur a long time under the authority uf 
the Orkney earls, and in Galloway, which was naturally exposed to attacks 
frum fhe powerful Norse settlements in Main The name uf this district 
(perhaps denied from Gall-Gnedhil) possibly bears witness, us we have 
seen, to the mixed race resulting from their presence, and the evidence uf 
place-names confirms it. In the history of Scotland, as a whole, it is 
to be remembered that it was the weakening of Pictiah power under 
Norse attack which paved the way for the mull ration of the land under 
the rule of Kenneth Mac Alpiu* 

The Isle of Man bears many and deep marks of its Norse ncctipa- 
lion. Here as in the I [ehrides the occupation was long and continuous* 
Attacked by Vikings from the early years of the ninth century, it came 
first under the rule uf the kingdom of Dublin anil then of the carls of 
Orkney. The successors of God ml Crovan, who conquered the island in 
1079, took the title of king and were kings both of Man and the Isles 
(i«ir. the Hebrides). The chief witnesses to Norse rule are the Manx legal 
system and the sculptured stone* scattered about the island. The highest 
executive and legislative authority in the island (after the Governor) is 
still the Tynwald Court, w hose name goes buck to the Old Norse jtingvallr 
(the. open plain where the popular assembly nu t), and the Hou*e of Keys, 
which is the oldest division of the court, consisted originally of £4 mem- 
bens (ft duodecimal notation which constantly recurs in Scandinavian law 
and polity) cboaen by co-option and for life, the office I wing generally, o-s 
a matter of fact, hereditary, These men who have the “ keys of the taw" 
in their bosom resembit closely the lawmen, of whom mention has 
already been made* All laws to lie valid must still he announced from 
the Tynwald Hill, which corresponds to the tngturg or law-lull in the 
Icelandic nflthhig. When the assembly is held the coroner 44 fences the 
court w against all disturbance or disorder, just as in the old Norwegian 
Gulii-thing we hi?nr of ve-blind or sanctuary-ropes drawn a round the 
assembly. Of the sculptured stone* we hove already spoken more than once - 
suffice it to say here that in addition to runic inscriptions they often give m 
pictorial representations of the great scenes in myth and legend, such as 
the fight of Odin with Fenrirs Wolf and the skying of the ser p en t Fafnir 
by SigurtSr, In many ways Man is the district of the British l>k* in 
w hich we can get closest to the life of the ojd Viking days* 

Cumberland and Westmorland stand somewhat a]Wirt from the rest of 
England in the mutter of Viking influence, for they were fairly certainly 
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cilionised by Norsemen from Man and the islands. The greater number 
uf the place-names are purely Scandinavian and the local dialed* are full 
of terms of similar origin. It is pmliabk that such parts of Lancashire 
as shew Viking influence, viz. Furness anil Lancashire north of the 
llibble, should lie grouped with these districts; south of that river their 
influence on place-nomenclature is slight, except on the coast, where we 
liave evidence of a series of Viking settlements extending to and including 
the Wimd in Cheshire, A twelfth-century runic inscription survives at 
Lopperg&rth in Furness, and the G os forth cross in Cumberland bears 
heathen m well m Christian sculpture*, The parallel existence of hundred 
and wapentake and the cnmeal assessment in Domesday warn Us that we 
must not underrate the importance of Norae influence. 

The Scandinavian kingdom of Northumbria must have been much 
smaller than the earlier realm of that name. Northumberland shews 
hut few traces of Viking influence, and it is not till we reach Teesdale 
that it becomes strongly marked* From here to the Humber place- 
nomenclature and dialect t ridings and wapentakes, corucatcs and duo¬ 
decimal notation in the Domesday assessments, bear witness to their 
presence from the shores of the North Sea right up to the Pennine^. 

For the extent and character of the Viking settlements in the district 
of the Five Boroughs we have not only the usual (and often somewhat 
tin satisfactory) tests of place-names and dialects, ancient and modem, 
tmt also a far more accurate index in the facts recorded in the Domesday 
assignment of the eleventh century. For the northern counties this is 
largely n mi-existent or too smuty to lie of any gnat value, but here it 
has its usual fulness of detail The chief testa derived from this source 
with their respective applications ore os follows; (1) The use of the 
Danish ** wapentake " as the chief division of the county in place of 
tlie English lb hundred.* This is found in Derbyshire (with otie ex¬ 
ception on is* southern bonder), Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire (with 
certain exceptions along the sea-coast which have a curious and unex¬ 
plained parallel in the Domesday divisions of Yorkshire), Leicester¬ 
shire, Rutland and one district of Northamptonshire now included in 
Rutland. (B) The assessment by carucates m multiples and sub- 
multiples of twelve, which h characteristic of the Danelaw, as opposed 
to that by hides arranged on a decimal system, T V\u> we find in the shires, 
of Derby. Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester mud Rutland (with the above 
exception l Eii the two N Jv hundreds uf Northamptonshire there are also 
traces of a duodecimal rkxxi^snient. (3) The use of the ore of 1fid. instead 
of that of SGd, is found in Derbyshire* Nottinghamshire* Lincolnshire and 
Ijtncasbirei Til l Adeestershire we are told on the other baud that the 
ore was of 20t/, (1) In Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire (and 
Yorkshire) we have traces qf the use- of the Danish "long" hundred 
[ = 120), tlie fine for breaking the king 1 * pi are is i'H (jj\ ISO ores). 
These i i* ts cstablish Derby shire, N o 11 i nghauisllire* Lincolnnh l re {Li iicol n 
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and Stamford), I^icestershire mid (probably) the whole of Rutland 
(Stamford), os belonging to the Five Boroughs, and place-names contSnu 
this evidence. The counties to the west end south answer none of the 
tests, and there is only a alight .sprinkling of Danish names in Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire on their eastern borders N ort I lam ptonah ire 
furnishes a difficulty P Except in the extreme north-east it fails to pass 
uur tests* hut Danish place-nomenclature is strongly evident, though it 
slmdes off somewhat to the S b W. It resembles Danish East Anglia rather 
than the district of the Five Boroughs, and it is possible that the boundary 
of Gu thrum*-* kingdom p which is only carried us far ns Stony Stratford 
in the peace of Alfred and Guthram, really ran along Watling Street for 
a few miles, giving two-third* of that county to the East Anglian realm 1 . 
While the judicial authority was in the hands of the Lawmen in the Five 
Boroughs, we hear at the same time of jurl? in these towns and in North¬ 
ampton and other places, who lead their forces to war and sign royal 
charters and document*. Probably to the Danes we owe the organisa- 
tion of the modern counties of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln 
(and Stamford), Northampton, Ikajforei, Cambridge and Hertford. 

In Hast Anglia the test* which we used for the Five Boroughs fail, 
and we are left with the boundaries of Guthrums kingdom, certain 
evidence from plane-names, and other miscellaneous facts, A few' holme* 
in Bedfoidahins, some holmes biggin* and tqft& in Hertfordshire, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire* and Huntingdon*hiro, a *' Danish*' hundred in Hertfordshire, 
are almost all the evidence from place-name*. Ease* diews a fcw, 
Suffolk more traces of Danes on the coast, and the latter county has 
Mime traces inland, especially in the north. Norfolk k strongly Danish, 
even if we overlook the doubtful “ thorpes," which are so abundant here. 
The Uistarin EHemi* and other documents tend to shew the presence of 
a strong Danish element in the population and social organisation of the 
district around ( mubridge. As a whole, however, the Viking impress 
on East Anglia is much less deep than on Mercia. The difference 
re*ts probably on a difference of origin id organisation* [rut it is im¬ 
possible now to define it. 

Other features of interest in our social system due to Viking influence 
may 1 m? observed from a study of Domesday and other authorities. 
Attention has often been called to the number of freeholders in the 
Danelaw, and it would seem that Lincolnshire, Leice* Lend lire and Norfolk 
morv especially had not been feudalised to any great extent before the 
Norman conquest In the other counties the influence of southern 
custom is more apparent. The 44 hold* M of Northumbria, who rank next 
after the earl*, and the 44 drenga " of Cuinlierijmd, Westmorland, North¬ 
umberland ami Durham* are undoubtedly of Stand inaiiaii origin. Hie 

* 
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“socmen, 1 a das* of five peasants are must numerous in the Five 
Boroughs mid Kant Anglia and are unlv found sporadical] v in other 
places. 

Our legal system shews again and again the influence of Scandinavian 
Ia«‘ and custom. The won! a law m itself is a Scandinavian term in 
contrast to the English 14 doom." We have already mentioned the 
lawmen: still more interesting are the t4 Twelve senior t ha ties TT of 
Acthdreds laws for the Five Boroughs enacted at Wantage in W!, 
They have to come forward in the court of every wapentake and to 
ftwear thjit they will not Accuse any innocent man or conceal any guilty 
one. The <*net force of this enactment Iizls Ijeen a matter of dispute, 
but there can be little doubt that (In the words of Viiiognuloff) such a 
custom ^prepared the way for the indictment jury of the twelfth century/ 

In criminal law the Danes introduced u new conception of crime- The 
idea of honour in the relationship of members of a military society to 
one another led tn the nppeanuire of a group of crimes whose perpe¬ 
trators are branded jls within *r.i s men 1111 worthy of comradeship with 
others and* more especially, with their fellow warriors. In fche general 
life of the nation the Danes placed jui effective cheek cm learning and 
literature except during the heroic activities of Alfred the Great, but on 
the other hand we probably owe* to them an extensive development 
of town-life find of trade and the revival of English naval power* Dis¬ 
astrous* as were the Danish wars, there can he little doubt that the 
Danish settlements were for the ultimate good of the natiun. 

In l he Frail kid i Empire the only permanent settlement was in 
Normandy, Scandinavian influence was strung in Frisia and the lower 
hasin of the Rhine (Dor&stail was the centre of their couiinercinl activity), 
hut there Is no ijuestion of influence on law, social organisation or 
gu*eminent. In Nonnftiidj on the other hand we have a powerful and 
almost independent State with a full Viking organisation. r n» history' ” 
uf the NftmiiiJis doe* not belong to this chapter. Suffice it to sav here 
that perhaps more than any other of the Vikings they shewed themselves 
readily able to iis^i in i late themselves to their surround bigs, and they were 
stmn Gallicized; nevertheless law and custom, dialect and jilacc-narues, 
still shew their presence clearly* 

Of Scandinavian influence in Eastern Europe little can be said owing 
to our lack of knowledge* Attempt* have been made to distinguish Scai^ 
dinavian dements in the old Russian law and Jimgtiuge hut without any 
very definite results, and we must confine ourselves to the points men¬ 
tioned earlier. 

Noth if kg has been said of Ireland, which was one great field of Scan¬ 
dinavian activity in the ninth and tenth centuries. It was discovered in 
the middle of the ninth century and soon settled, first by some Norsemen 
who left their native land under stress of the same conditioiu* iik drove 
others to find fresh homes for themselves in the British Isles and else- 
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wlsere, and secondly hy other Norsemen (with n considerable admixture 
of Irish blood) from the Western Islands, who left their settlements there 
ivhcn Harold Fair hair forced them into submission after the \ battle of 
1 lafrsjjojni In leehmdt Scandinavian law and custom haul fullest and freest 
play fur their own develop merit, and we uni^t draw freely on the rich 
treasures of later Icelandic poetry and prose frr uur knowledge of the 
history and civilisation of the \ iking age, but Iceland itself lies mi the 
extreme confine* of Europe and plflp practically no part in the develop¬ 
ment of Scandinavian influence in Europe in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries* 

Iceland however points for us the morn! of Viking civilisation, that 
when left to develop cm its own !ine>. it ended too often uulv in 
.social and political anarchy- It is seen at its best when it came into 
eon tael w ith older and richer civilisations. From them it gained stability 
and strength of purpose, while to them it gave life and vigour when 
they were hud becoming effete. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE KINGDOM OF ENGLAND. 

Weeks Oftk died in TSfi, the consolidation of central and south-eastern 
England into cm orderly state under a stable dynasty had continued long 
enough to make it seem improbable that the work would have to be done 
a second time. The Mercian kingdom was still far from comprising all 
England. Wcacl and Northumbria w^ie still independent. Hut in 
both states tlie rulers had accepted Mercian brides, and neither seemed 
sufficiently strong to th wart Mercia's further expansion. Nor was inle t mil 
faction apparently to Ikt feared. Ofia's death brought the crown to 
Ecgfirith his only son ; but though this prince died within a few months 
of his accession leaving no hdr T no straggle it nose over the vacant throne. 
The Mercian witan arranged the secession peaceably among them- 
selves, their choice falling on the netheling Cuenwidf, a member of the 
myal kindred who seems to have been only distantly related to Oflk* 
This orderly election, if compared with the faction fights w hich regularly 
disgraced Northumbria under similar ciirumstmireM, is in itself ginwl 
evidence of the political progress made by Mercia in the eighth century, 
and Cbenwulfs subjects may fairly hale looked Forward to a further 
expansion taking place under his leadership. 

At Coenw ul Cs accession the ruler of Wessex was Beorhtric, a w-tak 
man who had married Eadburh, Orth's third daughter, and who was 
almost a Mercian vassal. Of his reign (78fi—802) little of note is 
recorded except that it was disturbed one summer by the landing of 
revel's coining from HorlhrJojul in Norway on the coast of Dorset. This 
is the first recorded appearance in England of the so-called Vikings a 
inosE ominous event as the future was to prove. In the No rm sagas 
the word vikifigr means a free buccaneer of any nationality, and the 
phrase “to go in viking" denotes freebooting as opposed to trading 
voyages, both being regarded as equally honourable activities. Not only 
England but all Western Europe was soon to rue their advent. One 
other event of Beorh trie's days had far-reaching consequences. In con¬ 
junction with Ofik he drove into exile an act he ling called Ecgbert, whose 
father EaHunund had for a time been under-king in Kent (784^786), 
This Ecgbcrt was destined to return and become the ancestor of 
England^ future kings. 
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In Northumbria in Offifs closing years we also hear of piratical 
raids. In June 793 heathen men* whether Danish or Norse cannot 
tie decided, ravaged the church at Lindisfanic and captured many of 
the monk* to sell aa slaves, Next summer they came again and attached 
Wear mouth and J arrow where Bede had spent hi* days, These inroads 
however did not continue, nor tan they have disturbed the Northumbrians 
very muck For the magnates nf Bemirin ami IMra for many years 
past had been riving at each others throats with wearisome monotony. 
Harrying* and burnings had become the rule, and king after king had 
met with deposition or a violent death. Aethdred, son of Moll* held 
the throne when the heathen ships appeared. He had married Offii's 
second ibuightcr* ami, like Beorhtric, may he regarded as almost Offka 
vassal; but the alliance Imd brought him little strength. In 796 he 
was murdered at Cot-bridge on Tyn& His immediate successor reigned 
for only twenty-seven days, and then fled making way for Ettidwulf t 
a prince whose reign of ten years (796-HOd) is merely a chronicle of 
plunderings mid executions ending in his deposition. Clearly it is 
useless to peer into the gloom and turmoil of the North in these days. 
One event only seems of importance a* it affected the ultimate position 
of the boundary of England. It was in these years that the Galloway 
bishopric of Whit hern (Candida i Cmu% hitherto subject to York, 
came to an end, the Piets of this district throwing off" their subjection 
to the English and uni Ling with the British kingdom of Strathclyde. 

Coonivuif ruled over Mercia for a full quarter of a century 1796 -821) + 
On the whole he shewed himself a man of resource and energy ; hut his 
reign was not without its difficulties, and he seems lu have been unable 
to reap any advantage either from the want of enterprise of the West 
Saxons or from the chaos which reigned among the Northumbrians. In 
his days nothing occurred to alter the balance of power in England, 
Mercia remained the lending state; nor is there any record of attacks on 
its coasts by sea rovers. The kings first recorded activity is a war 
against the North Welsh, which led to a battle at Ithuddlan. Wt learn 
this from the Anmte* Cumbrhw. As this campaign was followed up 
later in his reign by another against the South Welsh, it may be useful 
at this point to say a few words about the general condition of Wales 
in the years that followed the building nf Offals celebrated boundary 
dyke. Our information is scanty, but sufficient to prove that the land 
was subdivided into many chieftaincies or so-called ** kingdoms.” The 
most important tribal units, counting from North to South were 
(1) Gwynedd or North Wales (in Latin Vcn^d^tin), (2) Powys, (3) Cere¬ 
digion (Cardigan), (4) the promontory of Dyfed (in Latin +Demdkt), 
(5) Ystrad Tywj (the Yale of the Towy), (6) Brychtmiog (Brecknock), 
(7) Morgannwg (Glamorgan), and (8) Gwynl (Mon moot hshire). The 
traditional primacy or over lordship over these and many other smaller 
only lay with the kings of Gwynedd, whose territories comprised the 
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vale* of the Clwytl and Conway* the promontory' of Lleyn, the fastnesses 
of Snowdon and Coder Idris, and the comparatively fertile plains of the 
Iste of M'in, not yet known as Anglesey, their w principal seat" beingat 
AberfFmw, a .small port near Holyhead, whose history goes back to lhe 
days of Cad wain dor, the run temporary of Oswy, But the sujwriority of 
the house of Cunodck, from whom Cndwalader descended, was oiten 
merely honorary, and it had Song lxtn challenged by princes of South 
1 Vales, the DcjrtrnUx pars Britannia*, as the- Welsh termed it. In this, 
the more spacious and less mountainous half of Wales, a fairly strung 
principality, later to be known as JHiheubarth, was emerging out of 
conquests made by Seisvil of (cmdigion at the expense of Dvfed, Ystred 
Tywt und Brychciniog. The larger part of these districts in the course 
of the eighth century were tending to unite under one chief, and already 
in Olfh's day men regarded Dlnefwr on the Towy, some fifteen miles 
cast of Carmarthen, as a principal seat or capital, the possession of 
which carried with it the primacy of South Wales. 

For judicial and fiscal purposes most of the tribal units were sub¬ 
divided into 11 cant refs" of very varying sizes, but oik the average 
rather larger than Hie English hundreds, each of which in theory was 
built up of a hundred “trefs" nr hamlets. For ecclesiastical purposes, 
there were yet other divisions. Out of the many monastic churches 
founded in the sixth century four had come to stand out as the most 
important and had lierome centres of episcopal organisation. These 
were Bangor and Lionelwv, otherwise St Asaph, in Northern Wide*, 
LhmrhdT in Morgannwg, and Mynyw (in Latin Mcttcvta), otherwise 
St Ihivids, in, Dyfed. Hie Welsh Church, too* no longer held aloof 
from Home os in earlier days. About 7(jH it had adopted the Roman 
Easter, led by Etbodng, a monk of Coer Gybi or Holyhead, and a 
student of little s works. To Wales this peaceful revolution mean! ils 
much ns the decision come to at Whitby had meant for England a 
hundred years earlier. W ith the acceptance of the Roman date for 
Easter* Wales threw itself open to the influence of the Continent, and 
not only so, but also to greatly increased intercourse of a non-militan 
character with the English kingdoms. At the date of the fight at 
Rbuddlan, Elbodug w«s still livings He died about H«9, “ chief bishop 
in the land of Gwynedd." Among his disciples, was Nennius, famed ns 
the editor of the Jlistoria BrUtortiun, from which come so many of the 
folk tale-, concerning Arthur and the first coaling of the Saxons into 
Britain. Nennius seems to linve liveil in Dtlieubtrth, proliahly near the 
borders of Urycbeiuiog. He wjls writing just abuit the time that 
Coenwulf # nsecncletl the Mercian throne, and his book soon acquired a 
coils] deruble popularity, not only in Wales, hut also in England, Ireland, 
and Brittany* Nennius wrote shocking Ijitin, and complains that in¬ 
cessant wars and pestilence" had dulled the senses nf the Britons; hut 
his work, puzzle-beaded ns it is, shews tiuit Lire- monasteries of Wales still 
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had some learning. He himself refers to Isidore Jerome, Fra^per, and 
Eusebius, and there are also other indications that some of the Welsh 
monks of his day were arc ji lain ted with parts of the writings of Ovid and 
Cicero* with Eutydtios the gmminarian, and Marti fin us Capella. 

The Mercian attack on Wales in 796 was not pressed very fhr s as 
Coenwidf soon liad other work to do in repressing a rebellion which 
broke out in Kent The leader of this revolt was Eadbert Fraen, 
presumably a descendant of the old Kentish kings. For two year* he 
had some success* and then Caenwulf captured and blinded him, and set 
up his own brother Cutimed instead m under-king of Kent, But this was 
not all. During the revolt Archbishop Aethelheard had remained loyal 
to the Mercian cause* in spite of the affront that Off a had put upon the 
see of Canterbury in 786. Rather than yield to the rebels he had 
gone into exile* and there exists a letter to the Kentish leaders in which 
Alcuin pleads for hb restoration. In return for this loyal conduct 
Coenwiili* not only restored him to his rights* but agreed with Mm to 
undo (Mi's work and suppress the recently erected Mercian archbishopric* 
Aethelhearti accordingly journeyed to Rome to lay the matter before 
Pope T>:.-o III, and having obtained his approval called a synod together 
at Clovesbo in 8Q3 which promulgated the deprivation of Archbishop 
Higbert and the restoration of the old metropolitan rights of Canter¬ 
bury. It might have been expected that after this the old alliance 
between Tomworth and Canterbury would have been efTeclively restored, 
but it was not so. Archbishop Aelhellieanl died in 80.% and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a Kentidi man named Wulfred* on ambitious prelate who 
resented Mercian control and desired independence for Kent* He soon 
quarrelled with Coeuwulf over questions of property, especially over 
the nunnery of Minater in Thanct mid over the important estate of 
Hfunjw in Middlesex. The trouble is said to have extended over six 
yeans and to have led to appeals to the Papacy, while it Is certain that 
the archbishop showed Ids independence by coining money which does 
not bear an y k i ngs name. These tu mini I s ari 1 1 Welsli c-n in paigns ta ke up 
the remainder uf CoeuwuiFs reign ; hut it must not lx* supposed that he 
was altogether unmindful of the claims of the Church.. Existing hind' 
books shew that he was a benefactor to Worcester* and lie is also credited 
w ith the foundation of Winchcunihe Abbey, There is also some evidence 
that about 813 Wulfred was attempting monastic reforms at Canterbury \ 

Coen wolf died in 8*1* it is said at RuHingwcrk in Flint, still occupied 
with plans for extending the Mercian frontier westwards from Chester tu 
the Conway. His successor was his brother Ceolaulf, who continued the 
Welsh policy with success, capturing the furl of Began wy near I Jim dud no 
and overrunning Powys. tWIwulFs accession, however* was not mi- 
challenged* and two years later we find him deposed in favour of a 
duke called Beonawulh We are cpiite in' the dark as to Beam wolfs 
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origin and the reasons for hk delation to the throne, hut we may 
suspect the hand of Archbishop Wolf red in the background. For 
shortly afterwards we find Beomwulf making grants to Wulfred, and 
the abbess Cwcnthryth, CoepwnlFs daughter,, compelled to resign 
Harrow to the set of Canterbury; The dispute about the succession 
between Ceolwulf and Bcomwulf marks the loginning of evil days for 
Mercia. The unity and solidity, which had appeared so well established 
tinder OfFa, djsap^rs; the Mercian magnates fall a prey to faction, 
and almost as it were in the twinkling of an eve the supremacy of 
Mercia is wrecked for ever. 

It is time now to turn again to the uffidrs of Wessex. When 
Bcorfitdc died in 802 fc poisoned, so the tale goes, by his wife, the West 
Saxon witan saluted as their king tlmt Ecgbcrt whom Ofia anti Beorhtric 
had driven out of England. The choice was most happy ; for Hcgbert 
was a man of experience, who hat) spent some time in Frank I and, and 
possibly witnessed CliarkmagneV Saxon campaigns* lie had returned 
to Wessex about 709, hut not before he Jiail marked how the great 
Frank administered his kingdom. His elevation to the throne clearly 
meant a less dependent Wessex and so was distasteful to the Mercians 
At any rate on tbe very day of EcgberFs ejection the men of the Ilvvicce 
took horse and crossed the Upper Thames at Kempsfurd nearCirenmter 
led by Aethelmmul. a LHonc^t endure magnate whose estates lay at 
Dcerhurst and Berkeley. They were met by a West Saxon alderman 
named Weoxtan with the levies of Wiltshire. Til the fight which 
ensued both leaders were killed, but the Mercians hail to retreat, after 
which Ecgbert had several years of peace for organising his kingdom* 
We know nothing of his acts m an administrator, but in 811 we find 
him imitating Coenwulf and engaged in expanding Ids borders westwards 
at the expense of the Welsh of Cornwall* As the Chronicle puts it, 
w he laid waste West Wale* from eastward to westward,^ and thence¬ 
forth apparently held it as a ducat u-s or dukedom annexed to his rrgnum 
or kingdom of Wessex, hut not wholly incorporated with it. Thus amse 
that Welsh-speaking duchy or earldom of Cornwall, which almost ever 
since bus funned ft quasi-royal appanage in the hand* of !'>gliert% sue- 
cessors, and which maintained its distinct nationality to the eighteenth 
century. Hie exact stages of its reduction to submission cannot he 
followed. We only know that in 8&5 the Wait Welsh were once more 
in am la arid that Ecgbcrt again put them down and, >ls a later document 1 
phrase* it, w disposal of their territory as jt seemed lit to him, giving a 
tenth part of it to God/' In other words he incorporated Coni wall 
eccle>ia.stivaHv with the West Saxon diocese of Sherborne, and endow ed 
Edhshm, fits fighting bishop, who took part in the campaign, with 
ni] extensive Cornish estate con dating of Calbngton and lawhitton, 
both in the Tamar valley, and Pawton near Fkistow. One is naturally 
1 t^-awftnHl ditirirrMf VII. 
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led to ask* were these three properties really equivalent to a lentil of all 
Cornwall; for if so* it is very noteworthy to find such large estate units 
already evolved as early as All that can he said in answer is that 

the evidence of Domesday Book* written ®6Q years later, does not alto¬ 
gether hear out this conclusion, but yet is more in harmony with it than 
might have been expected ; for that survey credits these three properties 
with 130 ploughlands, which is about an eighteenth part of the total 
ploughlands recorded for all Cornwall, At any rate, then, we may 
regard this gift as transferring a very considerahle stretch of land, and 
its effect would be to open up West Wales not a little to English infili¬ 
enees. IJtile, however, seems actually to have Ifrcen done in the way of 
settling West Saxon colonist in the country, if we may judge from the 
sparsity of the English type of place-name everywhere but in the Tamar 
valley. The rest of Cornwall remain* to this day a laitd of w trefiC 
that is to flay, of petty hamlets, bearing such names as Treoance, 
Tregony and Trevelyan, of which quite a handful are required to form 
a parish, although this is not called after any one of them, but by the 
name of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. Nor would it seem 
were new local divisions introduced by the conquerors. The so called 
Cornish shires, such as IVdershire or Wiwebbing seem to be really the 
old Wefeh u cantrefs ^ The term “shire" must however have been 
applied to them almost from the first conquest; for King Alfreds 
will only sixty years later ho* an allusion to 11 Streatnet on Tricon^hire,* 
that h to say to Stratton near Unde hi Triggshirt 

The settlement of Cornwall was hardly effected when news came that 
the Mercians hail again invaded Wiltshire. Ecgbert thereupon led his 
army eastwards and came up with BeoriwtslTs force* at Ellmiduni a 
village near Swindon now railed Nether W rough ton, but as late os 
the fourteenth century known a* Elvnton J . A pitched battle ensued 
in which the Mercians were completely routed. This victory must be 
regarded as a turning point in England's development, for it led to 
a permanent altera turn of the balance of power in England in favour 
of the West Saxon*. To follow up his advantage, Ecgbert at once 
despatched bfr sun* Aethelwulf, accompanied by Bishop Ealhston, 
iignin^t Kent* a district which he could claim with music show of reason 
as he was the son of F/dhmunch Aetlit!wolfs march was as surce&sfiil a* 
his fathers. Bald red, the Kentish under-king, appointed by Mettid, soon 
tied northward* over the Thames, and tiiereujK>n, as the chronicle has it, 
the men of Kent and Surrey submitted tii Wessex, admitting that 
M they hail tieen wrongly forced from Ecgbcrts kin." Susses and Essex 
a few' week* later followed suit ; and finally the East Angtiai^ also ims 
and re-established their independence of Mercia, by attacking Beomwulf 
from the east and slaying film in Kittle. 

N T o series of event* could well be more dramatic than the imceessive 
1 Feudal Aid* w £07 i fJvmttttag Book, t, ftS b. Kkndmuv 
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disasters which brought about the collapse of Mercia in 825. Wessex 
and Mercia, as it were, changed ports, Within a year the Mercian 
kingdom dwindled to half its former sine, while Wessex expanded so 
that it may lie regarded henceforth as including all England south of 
the FI lames. Kent, it is true, still retained its individuality in the 
hands of Ecghcrt's son, as an under-kingdom enjoying its own special 
customs, and as the chief seat of church government; but its a Hairs were 
nevertheless directed from Winchester, and the archbishops of Canterbury 
could no longer look to Tam worth for protection, but were brought 
much more under West Saxon influences. 

For the Mercians the immediate question after 835 was, could they 
maintain their independence or must they accept Eegbert ns an overlord. 
They evidently went on with the struggle, but their new king, Ludwa, 
fared no but ter than Beornwulf, He fell in battle tn 827 with five of 
Ills dukes. Wiglaf then succeeded, but likewise made no headway, and 
soon fled into exile. .Meantime Ecgburt, with the help of the East 
Anglions, overran the Midlands at will, and for the moment was acclaimed 
lord of all men south ot the IIumlitT. In 829 he even projected an 
attack on Northumbria, and, let! Ids army to Dure, a frontier village in 
flic Peak district. The Northumbrian king at this time was Eunrcd 
(808-840). He came to Ihire and apparently bought off liegbert's 
hostility with affija of homage and |X:r}ut})s of tribute. Too much has 
sometimes licen mode of these episodes, They have even been treated 
06 marking the unification of England under a singlu overlord, but cer¬ 
tainly they bail no such result. Ecgliert'* position in Mercia was really 
precarious, wild tin- very next year we find Wiglnf restored to his 
kingdom. Patriotic Wist Saxon tradition in later days liked to picture 
Ecgla rt as a « Hretwnldn ” worthy to he classed with' Edwin and Oswy 
aud the other ancient heroes aim in Defies pages stood pre-eminent os 
wielding an imperium before the rise of Mercia; but eulogy must nut Iw 
mistaken lor sober history. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
1‘jCgbert s [power soon waned, and that WiglaFs restoration was doe to a 
Mercian revival. The Wessex chronicle gives no hint thut Ecghert was 
active in Mercia after 880, nor do any Mercian notables attest his 
land I Kinks. It has indeed been suggested that the Aethelstan, who 
ruled East Anglia in EcgbertV later years, was one of bis sons, but this is a 
guess incapable ot proof and lunlly in hurmonv with the independence 
admittedly enjoyed by the East Anglians shortly afterwards, 

Ecgbert’s last years are of interest not because of any growth of 
unity iri England but because they witnessed the re-appearance of the 
\ ikings and the oonsctjuenl rise of a new and grave danger for all the 
English kingdoms. AD through the lint i|uarter of the ninth century 
Scandinavian long-ship# had been harrying Western Scotland anil 
Ireland, coming by way of the Faroe islands and Die Orkneys. Beginning 
tn 795 with attacks on Skye, they had in 802 ccine south tu Iona and 
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Donegal and thence spread east and w<^t dong the coasts of Ulster 
nmJ Connemara, Ely 825 tlicv had fairly encircled Ireland and plim- 
dered most of its shrines. In England, on the other hand, no raids an? 
heard of for forty years after the attacks on Lmclisfame and Jarrow in 
Ofia* days, and it was not till that the danger rc-appeojvd ns the 
result of the establishment of Danish exiled chieftains in Frisia, as the 
Netherlands were then called, by Ijotits the Pious. In that year con¬ 
siderable fleets ml! out from Denmark and the North to attack the 
Frankish Empire, and coming to the in out to of the Rhine burnt the im¬ 
portant Frisian trading ports of Dorrs tad mid Utrecht, The general 
situation on the Continent is dealt with in other chapters. Here 
we have only to note that a detachment of this force also came to 
England and entering flic Tluimes ravaged the island of Sheppejv Two 
years later the Frisian province* were again attacked and the town of 
Antwerp sacked. Again a small detachment came across to England + 
This time the raiders landed in Dorset, and Eegtart himself met them at 
Char mouth not far from Lyme Regis. The Viking* had only 35 ships, 
with crews about 1200 strong, hut the fight none the less went against 
tile king, and Hie victors gained the ini press ion that Wessex was worth 
attacking. At any rate in (KJ8 there arrived a larger fleet which came 
to I find hi Cora walk Once more Ecgbcrt marched to meet the raiders 
to find that the Cornish had risen to join them. Victory, however* Jay 
with the English, the allied Danes and Welsh being put to flight at 
Hmxtai Down, a moor on the west bank of Hie Tamar near Callington. 
As a result it would appear that a bishop, definitely subject to Canter¬ 
bury, u-iuri Shortly afterward* appointed for Coni wall in the person of one 
Kenstec, whose see waa placed in the monastery of Dinnurrin 1 , This 
was Ecgberfs last achievemerit, He died in the summer of 839+ 

The accession of his son Aethelwnlf, which almost corresponds in 
point of time w ith the death of Louis the Pious and the break-up of the 
Carolingian Empire on the Continents introduces a ncw r phase into 
English affairs* Hitherto the itiain thread of English history hies been 
concerned with the rivalries between the English kingdoms and with the 
gradual growth of civilisation and a tendency to union under the 
auspice* of the Church. But for the next forty year* internal progress 
ceased, and as in Franklaiid, so in England, the one cun stout feature of 
the times was the ceaseless struggle which every province m turn had to 
wage" against Danish invaders. In 339 the Viking raids could stiU be 
regarded as merely a passing inconvenience, and the English people 
hardly realised the full extent of the danger which threatened them; 
but front that date the raids grew' more persistent and bettqp org?inised 
year by year, and it soon became apparent that the object of the invaders 
was not merely plunder but thr complete conquest of the country, 

1 Hi re Li, Curt. &ht. f No. o'^J. Cut the latter p mH nf Dm-imr rlii repre&tint iJuerLkr, 
the name of the mint buried at St Nwb ? Atfwr, c_ 74 
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Before Aetbelwulf died, the heathen fleets had already taken to wintering 
in England,, and in the days of his sons the struggle reached its climax. 
The Viking armies then penetrated into all parts of the island, ravaging 
and burning iinmerdfully, and three of the four English kingdoms 
Northumbria, Mem a and East Anglia, one after an other succumbed to 
their onslaught*. At time* it even looked as if Weasel, the strongest 
kingdom of them all, would hJh> go under. Many battles went against 
its armies and more than once all the shires south of the Thames were* 
ore mi n. In their hour of trial however the West Saxons found a saviour 
in the famous Alfred, Aethelwulfs youngest son. Under his leadership 
they again took courages and at last heat back the invaders and com¬ 
pelled them to confine their settlements to the northern and eastern 
portions of the country. The England, w hich emerged from the straggle, 
was an entirely changed England. The four kingdoms of Ecgbert’a day 
had been replaced by a division of the country into two well-marked 
spheres, one of which was English and Christian while the other was 
Danish in law r and custom, and, in part, heathen. The Danish portion, 
subsequently known a* the Danelaw (Dmalagu), had however little 
political cohesion, Ixmig composed of a large number of petty com- 
in unities under a variety of independent rulers, some styled kings and 
others “ jarlsf* who were mutually distrustful of each other, whereas the 
English portion formed a comparatively compact state, looking for 
guidance and defence to the house of Eegbort, which alone survived of 
the four older royal houses. In the linn!-fought wtniggle much had 
been lost. Letter? nnd the art* had practically perished ^ Christianity 
hail received a severe shock, anil monastic life had either disappeared 
or become degraded. But in spite of this partial lapse into barbarism 
much had also been gained* the new settlers being men of vigorous 
physique and character and eager to develop trade and industry* Their 
language, too, and their social and legal institution* were not so different 
from those of the English as to preclude the hope of amalgamation, and so 
a sit nation arose much more favourable than might have been expected 
for the ultimate unification of the country' into a single state, provided 
that the West Saxon dynasty could retain its vigour and prestige. 

The change from Eegbert to Aethelwulf, just ns the period of turmoil 
began, was by no means a gain for Wessex. The best that can lie said 
for the new king is that he was well-meaning and devout; hut he was not 
the man to intimidate invaders or enlarge \m patrimony. He wo* content 
to regard Beorhtwulf and Burhrcd, the kings who ruled in Mercia in his 
days, a* his equals; and, so far os we know* he only once led an army 
rctoks the {Thames, and then not to coerce the Mercians bat to assist 
them in a campaign against the Welsh. Aethel w ul Fs real bent was 
towards works of piety, and in later days he was best remembered For 
hi* donation to the Church. Lundbooks refer to this transaction m a 
ikrimrttia agrorum^ and some have connected it with the institution of 
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tithe, but dearly it had i pi lie a different character* The chronicler 
Asser, who places the gift in 355, says that the king freed a tenth part 
of Jus land from royal dues and dedicated it to God for the redemption 
of his soul. This must mean that he gave very considerable properties 
to the monastic houses of Wessex ; hut we are left in the dark whether 
the king was dealing only with bis private book hinds, which he had power to 
dispose of by will, or with all the crown lauds iri Wessex* It is noticeable, 
however, that Aethdwulf is found creating rt bookiand ** in favour of 
himself, perhaps with his donation in view* Aethdwulf also main¬ 
tained close relations with Rome, tending his youngest sson, Alfred, on a 
visit to Pope Leo IV in HoB, and himself undertaking the journey 
thither two years later. Considering the progress made by the Vikings, 
’the time chosen for his pilgrimage seems most ill advised. III all parts 
of England ever since Ecgberts death the Vi king mads had been growing 
iu audacity* For example, in 841 one force had overrun Lindsey, while 
in 844 another had slain the king of Northumbria. In 851 a fleet of 
no less than 350 ships appeared in Lhe Thames whose crews burnt 
Canterbury and then stormed London and put Bcorhtwulf of Mercia to 
flight* A gleam of success gained this year may perhaps account for 
Aetbelwulfs false confidence* his troops winning a victory at a place 
called Oakley (Ackah)* over a contingent of the Danes which had 
reeros.sed the Thames to raid in Surrey * Tins victory, however, meant 
little ; for the enemy after Lheir defeat only jvtreated to East Kent and 
remained in Thanet over the winter* This wintering in 851 marks the 
end of the period of mere mills. In 855 the outlook became even 
darker. Some heathen faouds that year hurried the province of the 
Wreocmsaetr along tlie upper Severn* and others wintered in Sheppcy* 
Aethelwulf, however, wtu quite blind to the signs of the times. Instead 
of returning from Rome as quickly as possible, he remained out of 
England over a year, and on his way back turned aside to visit the West 
Frankish King, Charles the Bald. At his court he commit ted a further 
folly, marrying Charles's daughter, Judith, a girl of thirteen. This high 
alliance fluttered the elderly king's vanity, but the news of it greatly 
offended his grown dip son a and drove Aet hell wild, the eldest, who was 
acting m regent, to rebel and claim the western parts of Wessex for 
himself. Aethelwulf on his return had perforce to acquiesce in this, and 
for the remainder of his life Wessex was in reality partitioned and 
EcgbcrFs work to a large extent undone. 

During the middle yean* of the Century, while the English kingdoms 
seem to be going down hill, it is interesting to obeerve the development 
of an opposite tendency in Wales and Scotland* In both Jheae Celtic 
districts rulers of ability appeared and effected some advance in the 
direction of national unity* In Wales, the movement first at tracts 
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Attention about the time of the buttle of Elltmdun, when McrFyn the 
Freckled established a new dynasty in Gwynedd in the place of the 
ancient hnu.se of Cachvallon. Merfyn. liowcver* w m completely eclipsed 
in energy by his son* the celebrated Rhodri Mnwr (814-878), who won 
undying fame among his coiintiymen by conquering Powys and the 
greater part of Dehcuhartk The unity thus achieved did not, it is 
true, long endure, hot considering that it was attained in the face of 
constant V iking raids, the feat was undoubtedlv a memorable one. In 
Scotland, a similar tft-sk* hut on a much larger Made, was undertaken by 
Kenneth Mac AJpin (844-860), This prince, beginning merely as king 
of the Dalried Scots, in a reign of sixteen years not only added the 
imlm of the PicU to his dominions, but also made himself a terror to 
Northern Uenneia* advancing in his raids into Lothian as.far south as 
Dunbar and Melrose. He may, in fact* be reckoned the true founder of 
the Scottish kingdom as it was to he known to history, and the first 
Scot to advance the claim that the frontier of England should be set 
back from the Forth to the Tweed. 

It wm in 858, while these events were in progress in the North, that 
AethcJwulf died* leaving a will* no longer extant, in w hich it appeal's that 
he unwisely recognised the partition of Wessex r This mistake was for¬ 
tunately remedied in 860, w hen events enabled his second son Aethelbert 
to regain Aethelbalds share uf the kingdom, and five years later the 
realm passed entire to yet another brother, Aethulred, The short reigns 
of Aethcllxild and Aethelbert w p ere not without their disasters. In 861 
the \ ikings sacked Winchester* and in 867 m ravaged East Kent that 
Archbishop Ccolnoth had to allow clerks to hi I the places of monks at 
Canterbury, while in the rest of the country learning hud so decayed 
that scarcely a scholar remained w ho could read the mass in Latin. Worse, 
however, was yet to conic. With Aethelfcd’s accession we enter the 
most stormy period of the ninth century. Fresh warms of allied sea 
kings then arrived determined to hud homes in England, Our primary 
authority, the IVt'M Sfuwn L'hnmicUy is silent a* to the names of the' 
Insiders, but according to later traditions they were Ingwar, Ebba and 
Mnifdcnc, three brothers who are regarded by the Scandinavian saga 
writers as souk of the half mythical Rngnarr LoBbrnk, in legendary song 
the greatest of all sea rovers. These chiefs landed first ill East Anglia, 
thin ruled by a prince called Edmund, Their immediate object* 
however, was not to overthrow this king but to obtain horses. In this 
they succeeded and then, either in 866 or 867* rode round the fens and 
north across Lindsey to attack Deira, where the usual civil war was in 
progress htfween A idle and Osbeorht, two rival claimants for the 
Northumbrian throne. legend tells us that they came to avenge the 
death of Rngnarr Loftbrrik, w ho is stud to have been killed in an curlier 
mid in Northumbria, hut probably they chose Northumbria for attack 
because its dissensions made it mi easy prey + Yurk was quickly taken. 
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mid in StYT Ixjtli Aelle and Osbeorlit were killecl in a joint attempt to 
regain it With their deaths the independence of Deire came to an end ; 
hut it would appear that the ctim[Mtratrvelv unfertile districts of Benue ia 
did not much attract the invaders with the result that the country from 
the Tees northwards to the Scotch boundary remained subject to English 
pri nces, seated at Bam boreugb, These rulers retained for t hei r d i m i n i*hed 
territories the name of Northumberland, which after this gradually 
eeases to be applied to the Yorkshire districts actually adjoining the 
Humber, Their small principality, however, could hardly be regarded 
as a kingdom, and so they soon dropped the title of king and came 
to be styled either dukes or later still high-reeves of Bain borough^ 
Having secured their footing in the vale of York, the Dunes nest 
marched south along the Trent to Nottingham to sec whether they could 
not also establish themselves in the ancient Mercian homeland. Attacked 
thu* in the very heart of his kingdom, Eu Hired invoked help from the 
West Saxons; but though Aethdred, who was Burhred’s brother-in-law, 
willingly came to Ilk aid, the allied kings apparently dared not risk a 
pitched battle, and in Hf3H the Mercians were reduced to buying a truce 
by offers of tribute. Fur the moment this satisfied the Vikings, who 
withdrew once more to Deira* There they stayed quiet for a year, hut 
in the autumn of 8(>9 they again rode south, perhaps to meet fresh re¬ 
inforcements, and after hurrying Eastern Mercia from the Number to 
the Ouse determined to try their luck against Edmund of East Anglia, 
whose territories they had spired on limdlpg* Details of their march 
southwards are tailing: but it was doubtless then that the fen tan d 
monasteries of Bardney, Medeshamstede, Crow land and Ely, after 
Worcester the chief centres of Mercian learning and civilisation, were 
destroyed, and much of Lindsey and Middle Anglia given over again 
to heathendom. Burhred made no efforts, it would seem, to organise 
defensive measures for these districts, but a much stouter resistance 
awaited the Viking farce* al Thetfoid, where they proposed to take u[> 
their winter quarters. Again details are very confused and scanty, but 
it is clear that the English forces were decisively beaten, mid we are tuld 
that Edmund himself was captured by Ingwur and Fblm and put ta 
deatli on November 20 at Home in Suffolk by their aiders fbecause lie 
refused to abjure Christianity. In the spring of HTO all East Anglia sub¬ 
mitted* and there, too, heathendom and the warship of Thor and Woden 
wiih partially re-introduced, but their fallen king's memory w as so cherished 
by the vanquished East Anglians that he soon come to be regarded as a 
saint and martyr, and u generation later the site of Ids tomb at Bead- 
rice^worth had grown to be a hew Christum centre, which in /Fshort time 
became famous under the name of St Edmund's Bury, 

What became of Ingwur after Edmund's death is not known. It is 
possible that he returned £s> Drira to secure tiis lirst conquests and went 
thence to Scotland to aaskt the Irish Vikings, who, led by Okf the 
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White, the Norse king of Dublin, were about this time at taking the 
Strathclyde Britons He may even be the Ivanr whose death h reported 
in the Amuds qf Ulster as occurring in 872 H In England, at any mte, he 
ceases to be heard of, anil his place as leader of the Danish army fell to 
Hnlfdenc, represented as his brother, and to another sen king called 
Bagseag. These chiefs, by no means satisfied with the territories and 
booty already won, determined next to invade Wessex and surprise its 
king by n winter attack. They accordingly set out in the autumn to 
march by land into the Thames valley, and neglecting London descended 
late in December on Heading, in Berkshire, Here they set up a fortified 
camp at the point where the river Ken net joins the Thames* In de¬ 
scribing the measures taken to repel this invasion, the West StiMit 
Chronicle suddenly becomes much more detailed, and so it is possible to 
follow the numerous engagement* of the next few weeks with considerable 
minuteness, mid even to gain some idea of the tactics employed. The 
most favourable encounter to the West Saxons was a fight which took 
place in January 871 to the west of Heading on the slopes of Ashdown* 
In this Acthdred fought in person and with the aid of his brother 
Alfred dew Bagseiig and several other Danish leaders. But this success 
was counterbalanced by a defeat at Basing in I lam phi re only a fort¬ 
night I^ter, and by yet another disaster in March at a hamlet called 
Morton on the outskirts of Savernake Forest in Wiltshire, 

Amid idl this gloom AeihelicdV reign terminated, He died about 
Easter, leaving only infant children, and was buried at Wimborne* 
one of Inc's foundation- m Dotset. Aethelred's death was no real 
disaster for the West Saxon*, for it opened the succession to his brother 
Alfred, who, in it reign of twenty-eight and a half years (STI —S9Si) was 
destined to prove himself one of the most remarkable characters known 
to history. Hum at Wantage* in Berkshire, the youngest of AethelwulFs 
sons by his first wife Usburh, Alfred was a married man just turned 
t wen tv-three when he ws* acclaimed king by the West Saxon magnates* 
His wife was Edhswith, daughter of Acthdj'cd Mued> a leading Mercian 
duke, who witnesses many of Burhreds land books. Before his election 
Alfred was already known as a prince of courage and energy, who, 
according to his biographer Asscr, hod shewn in boyhood a taste fur 
learning, which unfortunately laid not been gratified, as he could get no 
proper masters. Mis health, however, had never been robust, and he 
must have taken up his task with many misgivings, having the disaster* 
of eastern England before bis eves. The fate of central Wessex, indeed, 
seemed hanging by a thread a month later, when the Danes gained 
another will-contested 1 tattle at Wilton; hut ns it turned out Alfred 
was to have a four years' respite. After nine costly encounters, none of 
which hml been at all decisive, the Danes began to think that the 
coiupKst of Wessex was too difficult anti that Mercia would prove a 
more remunerative prey. Both sides* therefore* as at Nottingham three 
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years before, found themselves anxious to treat, and a peace was patched 
up on the understanding that the Viking army should abandon its hold 
on Berkshire Mid withdraw across the Thames. 

This peace shews well the complete want of national fed mg in 
ninth-century England. It was now the turn of die Midlands to feel 
the fury of the ** army"*; but just as Burhred^ entangled it would 
appear in a eon diet with the Welsh, had nut com! forward to help his 
brother-in-law, Aethebred, in his peril, so now Alfred pledged himself to 
inactivity while the Viking* laid their plans for the final ruin of Mercia. 
Their first move was from Reading to l^mdoiu where they spent the 
spring of HTK, watched by the West Saxons from Across the Thames, 
until Burhred agreed to mnsotn the town and its dependent districts by 
the payment of a heavy tribute* Worcestershire documents which 
allude to this levy, or gthi as the Saxons called it, still exist, and also 
pennies minted by tlolfdene at Loudon. The promise to evacuate 
south-eastern Mercia was redeemed by the army transferring itself once 
again to Deim, hut it soon came hack to Lindsey mid encamped for 
the winter at Torksey on Trent in the immediate vicinity of Lincoln. 
From this Irnse it could ravage at leisure all the country watered by 
the tributaries of the Middle Trent, and by the end of 873 it hail 
pushed so far into Mercia that it was able to winter at Repton, revered 
as the burying place of the Mercian dynasty, only a few miles from 
Tam worth and Lie h lie Id. One would like to know details of this cam¬ 
paign and hear more of the fate that overtook Leicester and Nottingham, 
but unfortunately no native chronicle exists to give vividness to the 
death -struggle of Mercia, All we know camel from the Wert Saxon 
account, which merely states that BarhitMTs spirit was so enLirely broken 
that in 871- he abandoned his kingdom and fled abroad* dying at 
Rome shortly afterwards* 11 is vacant throne wm promptly tilled by 
one fcolwidf, ** an unwise king's thegn/ 1 hut this ruler was little more 
than a puppet set up with I Jalfdcne's connivance, a Hnftivir f as William 
of Malmesbury terms him, who wag forced bv the Dimes to swear that 
he would hold his kingdom for the behoof of the army and deliver it up 
whenever required. This transaction is pretty good evidence that the 
Dams hjid tivtmm more territory than they could hope to hold, but 
that their leaders were expecting rein farce merits, and anticipated in the 
near future a need for additional settlement*. The tl army ** accordingly 
retirvd from Rep ton, and not l*eing united on a common plan broke up 
into Iwo sections, one of which withdrew to Deirn under 1 lalfdene, while 
the other, under Goth ran, Oscytel and An wind, sea kings not hitherto 
mentioned, went to Cambridge, * 

HalfdencV plan wjls apparently ii> regain for York its former depend- 
encitH, ] le established his hose for the winter on the Tyne* and front 
thence hi 875 organised savage raids into every comer of Bemiria, then 
ruled by ltic*ig, and also into the territories of the Piets and Strathclyde 
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Britons* Nothing permanent wm achieved by these devastations, but 
they have some importance in church history, because they led. Bishop 
Eardulf, whet had charge of the shrines- of St Aidan and St Cuthbert, to 
abandon his sec at Lindisfarne, so long the spiritual capital of the 
North, and to set out on an eight years' pilgrimage through the moors 
of Cumberland and the coast* of Solway in search of a more secure 
asylum. * 

And now at Inst we reach the stage of real colonisation. In SIfi 
Halfdene returned to York and u dealt out" Detra to hi* followers, 
" who thenceforward continued ploughing and tilling it" No Danish 
Domesday Book tdl* how the allotment of estates to earned out, or 
what proportion of the English owners presented their land*, but it 
must in the main have lieen a process of imposing Danish warriors on 
English cultivators, very similar to the settlement of Normans, carried 
out 200 years later by William the Conqueror* except that the Danish 
armies contained a laige class of freedmeu, the so-called li&singx or “ men 
loosened! from buiidage," to whom no exact counterpart can be found in 
the Inter invasion* This half-free cIoks had to be accommodated with 
laud as well as the fully-free classeis, the hold* and band* w ho formed the 
upper and middle grades of Viking society \ but they were not of stiili- 
cient social standing tn become independent landowner^ being often at 
alien rate and descended from prisons is of war, slaves and bankrupts. 
How exactly they were dealt with ran only be guessed, but It seems not 
unlikely that they received holdings in the villages similar to those of 
the English ccorfc, only that they held them by a distinctly freer tenure 
as members of the conquering armies* Nor is It fanciful to recognise their 
descendants later on in the peasant dtis* known as sochmanni^ who held 
a pitas! tun in the society of the eleventh century just above the vtUani or 
ordinary cultivators, and who arc found in very considerable numbers in 
ju>L those parts uf England where the Danes are known to have settled, 
but nut at all or only in trifling numbers elsewhere, 

A year later portions of Mercia were similarly colonised, u After 
harvest," so run* a laconic entry in the Chronkk T ** the 1 army 1 

went into Mercia, and some part of it they apportioned, and some they 
delivered to Gtoolwuif," No doe b vouchsafed o> to the identity of the 
army concerned, and nn names ore mentioned either of the leaders or the 
districts implicated. It ts dear, however, from subsequent cvente that the 
district* left to Cteolwulf comprised all western Meraw from the Mersey 
to the Thame?, and that the Ijuuntkry fixed upon ran north and south 
from near the Peak in Derbyshire to a point just east of Taiiiworih on 
the Watting Street, and then along that high-way south-eastward.* to 
the head waters of the Worcesterailifte Avon and the Welland and perhaps 
even further, past Tuwcester tn Stony Stratford on the Duse* To the 
cast of this boundary Danish customs and law were imposed upon the 
1 t f. Seebohm, TrihaJ Outturn, pp, 2-JO-27G. 
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Mercian villages, ami Danish political terminology introduced instead of 
English. Politically also there was a considerable re-organisation, the 
land being divided into five districts, each with its own army " under 
an independent jar/, and each having for its centre a fortified camp, 
which the settlers could garrison in times of stress. The five centres 
selected were Lincoln, Stamford, Nottingham, Derby and Leicester, and 
as the term burh at this date still had the meaning of “ n fortified place,"* 
they soon came to be specially known as the ** Five Boroughs.'’ 

Meantime in East Anglia and south-east Mercia affaire did not 
progress so swiftly towards a settlement, Thu rank and file of the 
army, w hich encamped in Cambridge in 875, would doubtless have been 
well content to form “borough districts” between the Thames and the 
Welland similar to those which were being .set up between the Welland 
and the Humber, but their leader, Gu thrum, coveted Alfred’s dominions 
as well, and when he heard that fresh fleets were tn the English Channel 
at ticking the southern coasts of Wessex, he could not resist joining in 
the enterprise. Already in 87<5 there is mention of Alfred fighting the 
Vikings at sea. The next year a fleet appeared off the coast of Dorset 
over a hundred strong. The chronicler, Aethelweard, alludes to it as a 
“ western army,” The hulk of it therefore doubtless came from Ireland, 
but help reached it from Guthrum. Landing near l'oole harbour, the 
allied vikings proceeded to harry the surrounding districts, and then 
sc bed Ware-ham after out-manoeuvring Alfred's forces. When winter 
approached, Alfred thought it best to offer terms. The vikings however 
treacherously deceived him, and, having accepted a sum of money on 
the condition that they would decamp, slipped oat of Warebimi 
suddenly and made a dash for Exeter, with the intention of using it hs h 
hLse from which to ravage Devon. In H77 the luck turned. While 
Alfred kept the viking laud-force shut up iu Exeter, their fleet came to 
■ tfritd in a storm oif Swanagc, This disaster placed the marauders in a 
precarious position. Before the end of the year they had to capitulate, 
anti if AethelwcareTs account is to be believed, retired to Gloucester. 
Dure mure Wessex appeared to be saved, fn reality the worst crisis nf 
oil w;ls at hand. About midwinter Guthnim threw his whole army 
unexpectedly upon Wessex, and almost surprised Alfred at {.'hip|>enham 
where he whs keeping Christmas. At the same moment Halfdcne’s 
brother 1'bbo, sailing from Dyfed, invaded North Devon. The brunt 
nf Gu thru in’s invasion Fell upon Wiltshire, but other shires also Stifle red 
-severely, and so great was the general tciror that mnnv of the West 
tiaxon leaders fieri over sea. Alfred however never despaired ; getting 
away with difficulty from Chippenham, he retired into the marshlands 
of Some reel and stockaded himself with Acthelncth, the alderman of tile 
district, in the island of Atholney at the junction of the June and 
Barret. There he remained on tin: defensive till the news came that the 
men of Devon, led by their alderman Odda, luni defeated HalfdeneV 
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brother. The king then put himself once more at the head of the levies 
of central Wessex, his men meeting httn early in May 87 H on the 
borders of Wiltshire just to the east of Selwood Forest Two days 
later he fell upon Guthrum's army at Ellington (Ethandnn) near 
Westburjf and so utterly defeated it that a fortnight later at Chippenham 
a peace was agreed trj, The terms arranged were remark able; for 
Guthrum not only promised that he would withdraw his army from 
Wessex, hut hImi tlmt he would accept baptism. The ceremony was 
accordingly performed hi June at A Her near Athelticy, the chrism - 
loosing taking place at Wedmore, a village near Glantonbnry Hie 
departure of the Danes from Wcssei was carrierl out before long. In 
879 we find them at Cirencester, and front that time forward the West 
Saxon* were never again in any serious danger of being conquered by 
the Northmen* 

To the Mercians in the yet on ravaged valley of the Severn, the 
peace made nt Chippenham, often inaccurately called the “Peace of 
Wedmorc,™ only meant an increase of danger* The move to Cirencester 
seemed deafly to portend that Guthrum hoped to find satisfaction in 
Gloucestershire and Worces ttrsh i re for his failure in Weasel,and the danger 
seemed all the greater when it became known, in the summer of H79> that 
a new fleet of vikings hod arrived in the Thames anti landed at Fulham. 
In this predicament the magnates of the Hwicce decided to take an impor¬ 
tant dep, To depend on the puppet king Ceolwulf for defence was 
clearly useless, Tiny accordingly turned to the victor of Edinglou, and 
led by Aethclred uf Gloureater their iunnuiast duke* and by Werfrith. 
the Bishop of Worcester, offered Alfred their allegiance. How in any of 
the leading Monriaus supported Aethelred in this submission to Wissex 
is not recorded- All that can he said is that we Ibid Aethelred after 
this treated by Alfred to some extent os a vassal and given in charters 
the title of “Duke of the Mercians.* Thus ended the independent ■ 
kingdom of Mercia. 

€ In the Dunes the effect of this politic stroke wa* immediate; la 
S8L* the province of the Hwicce was evacuated without any fighting, and 
Gut h rum withdrew from Cirencester and matched his army I jack into 
East Anglia, while the Fulham fleet returned to Flanders, Next there 
followed the apportionment of Hemirica, Essex and East Anglia among 
Gu thrum's followers, while in Middle Anglia a second series of borougha 
were set up* Jit Northampton* Huntingdon, Cambridge and Bedford, each 
ruled by a more or less independent jarl and each with its dependent 
territory defended by its own “army.* Gu thrum's own sphere was large 
enough to l)c regards! us a kingdom. It hail Norwich, Thctford, 
Ipswich, Colchester mid London for head centres, and when first 
established stretched westwards over half the district of the Ciltent- 
Miete. We may guess in fact that il was the creation of Guthnim’s new 
Danish kingdom which lir^t brought about the division of this old 
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province into the two portion* known to tis to-day m Oxfordshire and 
Buck iughamdi ire; for the former, when we get information about it in 
the eleventh century, shew* no signs of Danish colonisation and was 
regarded as subject to Mercian law* whereas the latter was then peopled 
to ii considerable extent by sochem&nni mu] was held to be a portion ot 
the Danelaw * 

The followem of H alfdetie and Go thru in when once settled proved 
fairly peaceable neighbours to Wessex and her Mercian ally, and in the 
next two decides only gave trouble on one or two occasions when roused 
by the appearance of Fresh Heets from abroad, This furnished Alfred 
with ft much needed opportunity for re-organising his realm, and it is his 
great glory that he not only took up the task with patient dogpdness, 
but shewed himself if possible even more capable as a reformer in peace 
than a* a lender in war. It is impossible for want of space to follow his 
reforms in detail, hut a few of the more noteworthy developments due 
to his constructive statesmanship may be glanced at First we may 
take his military reforms. These comprised the improvement of hk naval 
force by the enlistment of Frisian** and the division of the fi/rd, or 
national levy, into two ports, the one to be available as a relief to the 
other at convenient intervals, so that the peasant soldier* might have 
proper opjKjrtonities of At tending to the needs of their fftnns and t herefore 
less excuse for deserting in the middle of a campaign. But more impor¬ 
tant than either of these was the gradual erection bi nil parts of his 
kingdom of fortified strotigholds, defended by earthworks and palisades 
of timber, in imitation of the Danish « boroughs" and the subdivision of 
the jmcient West Saxon shires into smaller districts of varying sLse, each 
charged with tile upkeep of one nt more forts. The w idenee for this is 
found in the many references to the u men of the boroughs" that begin 
to appear in the chronicle its the reign proceeds and even in the lui id- 
books* such as the Worcester charterwhich scLs forth how r Aethdred, 
with Alfred^ consent , +4 worked " a borough at Worcester for the pro¬ 
tection of the bishop and monks and granted them the right to take a 
scot {hurh-Wialk#-xrartingl for its maintenance This* of course, in ft 
Mercian instance, but u list 3 of the boroughs of Wessex and of the 
hidages A^KSfid on their Appendant districts ha* also chanced to be 
preserved, which cannot be of a date much after Alfred's death, and thii 
mentions .some twefttv-fivestronghobb scattered up and down Ins kingdom. 
Of these, the nioreiiiTjHirtaiit along the south coast were Hustings* Lewes, 
Chichester, PorchL-ster, Southampton, Wareham, B rid port and Exeter 5 
and along the north frontier, Barnstaple, Watchet, Axbridge, Bath, 
Malmesbury, Crick lade, Wallingford and Southwark (Suthrirtgn gi'ieeorc). 
It seem* also likely Hull Hie scheme of hiduge recorded in this document 

5 Bireb, Cart, Na mi 
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wils of Alfreds devising : for the figures run smaller than in the eighth 
centuty Mercian scheme* though still hosed on n unit of 1&00 hide's, 
mid we know of no oLher occasion so likely to have required a reform 
of fiscal arrange men ta as the creation of the borough districts. 

Passing to civil reforms the most arduous of all perhaps wa$ the com¬ 
pilation ot a fresh edition of the West Saxon laws. For this purpose 
Alfred examined and sifted not only Inc's earlier dooms hut also the Jaws 
published by Gffh* which unfortunately liave not sumv*d to us T mid 
tbtise issued by the Kentish kings. From these he selected what seemed 
to him to be the most sheful, only adding a few new ordinances of his 
own. There is also good evidence that he took great pains to secure 
justice for hia subjects, and tliat he was most careful in husbanding and 
increasing the royal revenue, Most noteworthy, however, of all bis 
reforms was his attempt to revive religion and learning* which had been 
almost crushed out by the Danish inroads. For this purpose he nut 
only set to work to educate himself in reading and translating Latin, 
hut collected at his court a hand of $cholare who should give him advice 
and act m teach era in the schools which he instituted. Some of these 
he obtained from West Mercia which liad not suffered so much as 
Wessex, Home from Wales and Ireland, and some from the Continent. 
Among them were Werfritfn the Bishop of Worcester* who lutd helped 
to bring about the alliance with Aethelred; Plegmimd, a Mercian, who* 
in 890, was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury ; Griiubuld, a Flemish 
numk from St liertm'*; John the Old Saxon from Corvev, who became 
abbot of a monastery founded by Alfred at AtheJiicv; and Aeser, a 
Welsh monk From St David's, who ultimately became Bhliup nf Sherborne 
and wrote Alfred's biography. With these men Alfred was on Lhe 
most intimate terms* and with their help he not only set on fool the 
celebratesl Angio-Sfutm Chronicle to recorf! the deed* of his house 
jind nation but also undertook a notable series of translations from 
Latin into English* in older to place the best authorities on different 
branches of knowledge within the reach of his subjects. Among the 
works he selected for this purpose were Redes Ecckdastmd 
Gregory's Past&nd Can\ Gropius's History of the World* and Boethius^ 
IJi Cmxdatkmt Phibm}phi&t\ All these by good fortune have come 
down to us, though Alfred's own Handbook is lost, in which he noted 
down what pleaded him mast in Ills reading. Many glimpses however 
are tu l>c hod of the kings own personal views in the.se works* for the 
translation i* always free; ami in them anti the Chronicle we liave the 
real starting point of English prose. 

Alfred* peaceful reforms were twice interrupted by spell* uf war. In 
885 a viking force attacked Rochester* and this induced Guthrum to 
break the peace; whereupon the West Saxon fyrd proceeded to Ijeniege 
London. The upshot was the recapture of that important centre* and 
such an ovcrtlirow of G nth rum’s forces tliat he had to cede the we* tern- 
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mast portion af his kingdom to the English. 'Hie new frontier agreed 
upon h preserved for os in a document known as u Alfred and Guthmm a 
Peace* 71 It went from the Thames east of London up the river t^ea 
to its source near Luton, then across country to Bedford* and irom there 1 
up the river Ouse to the Watllng Streets In other words the Danes 
ceded their portion of the Chi!tenia and the south-west half ot Ifendriea 
including St A Hums* and these Alfred handed over to Duke Aetbdred as 
being parts of Mercia. At the same time Aethelred married AethelHcda, 
Alfreds eldest child, who we*s now about sixteen, and so still further 
cemented the bond be tween Mercia and Wessex* A further clause in 
the treaty which deserves notice, is the provision lor equating the various 
grades of Englishmen mid Danes, should legal questions arise in the ceded 
district involving a determination of their wergelds. As to this the treaty 
laid down the rule that the Danish hnndr, though in his home across the 
North Sea only the equal ofn should, in disputes between Saxons and 
Duties, be regarded as the equal of the Mercian h twelvc-hynd gum, the 
thtgjiv as he had come to l>e called by Alfred's day, while the Mercian ctori t 
or H twy-faynd man, 7 ' was only to l>e regarded as the equal of the half-free 
twihig* In the case of the l&ndi and the thfipt the wer wzis to be eight 
half marks of gold* equivalent, as the ratio of gold to silver was 9 :1. to 
and this in live stock meant 540 cows, the cow by Mercian law 
being valued at SW, In the case of the hexing and the wort on the 
other hand the tcer was to lie two hundred Mercian shillings* Unit h to 
say 960J, or XT* the hundred in this case being the hmg hundred ot six 
score, hi ill the Mercian drilling being equivalent to 4d. The twr of the 
l^asim t classes therefore amounted in live stock to +0 cow*,, or the 
sixth part of the 7 wr of the dear-bom military chtss. All this, when 
properly understood, e> of considerable interest i for it enables us to see 
how greatly Danish society hud been modified by t!ie conquest of Eastern 
England, and how seriously in the Danelaw the Saxon peasants had been 
depressed by the national defeat, even after some of their diiaatcis had 
been retrieved and their prestige partially regained. 

In 8962 a far more dangerous crisis had to l>e faced when defeats in 
East Frank I and drove nuuthcr great Beet, let! by a chief called Hasting, 
across the channel to seek lands in En gland* Over HiK) ships we are 
told, act mi I from lioulogne and coming to Kent effected lodgements at 
Applet!ore near Romney mid at Milton near Sheppey, anti later on at 
Ben Elect in Essex. With all his experience Alfred could hardly cope 
with the emergemry, aud for three yearv midland England was in a turmoil. 
It soon appeared that the aim of the invaders was to get possession of the 
Severn valley, still the least ravaged jiart of England, and m pursuit of 
this object they over mid over again dashed across England from their 
base on the east coast and ravaged Aethelred’s dukedom from PlhJ to 
end, one year wintering at Bridgnorth atitl another at Chester. In the 
end, however* Hasting was fulled in all his efforts by the steady eo- 
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operation of the West Savon and Mercian fyrds, and finding In H9G that 
iiii real help was to l>e obtained either from the North Welsh or from 
the Northumbrian or Midland Dsne^ he gave up the tun Lest and went 
hfiek to hranklflTid, After tins Alfred had peace for the rest of In* days. 
Be lived a few years longer, but died on October 899, when still 
only fifty-one years old 1 . 

The fifty years following the death of Alfred arc the time when the 
kingdom of England was really established. Alfreds great work had 
Ijeen to save Wessex from foreign invaders, and then to re-organise wliat 
he had saved ; but he had never aimed at conquests beyond his borders. 
Iji'en over Mercia he haid exercised no real sovereignty, and still less 
over the chieftain* of Glamorgan and Gwent, Brecknock and Dyfed, w ho 
hail nought his protection ; and so he was in no sense king of England 
or even of half England. When he died, the territories over w inch he 
iukdj and where his laws held good, were confined to the shires south of 
the Thames, and in the rest of England there were a far grader number 
of independent principalities than there had been a century curlier* 
\yhen therefore kin eldest sod, generally called Edward the Elder to 
distinguish him from later kings of the same inline, was elected to succeed 
him, it waa only tlie \V eat Nlxoii magnates who took port in the 
ceremony, and no one could have predicted that a union of the petty 
English states would soon be brought about by the Wc&t Saxon dynasty. 
Edward, however, unlike Ins father, within a few years adopted a policy 
of expansion in imitation of the earlier BretWftkla*, and fortune *0 
aided him and the three capable sons who afterwnrib succeeded him 
in turn, that by 954 the house of Ecgbert had not morel v acquired an 
over lordship of the old pattern but hod complete! y ousted "all tile other 
rullng families, whether English or Danish, so that, formally at any 
rate, there was only one recognised king left in all England 

Die events, which produced this fer-rcaehingchange, are clear enough 
in their main outlines, hut it is very difficult to arrange them in their 
proper sequence, as no dates in EdwanTs reign (899-9^3) can be fixed 
w itli any ccrhiluty owing to dismantles in chronology Ijetween the 
English* W elsh and Irish mnulls, discrepancies w r hich later historians 
Liave attempted to get over fay dovetailing the various account* one into 
the other, and therefore duplicating not n few of the incidents of Lhe 
^tuiy. All the sourer however agree in stating that Edward^ first 
difficulties arose with his cousin Aethelwald, the younger of the sons of 
King Acthelred, Alfred's elder brother* This prince, Aetftolheki his 
tlder brother, Mtl a third ietheling, called Osferth* hud under A1 beds 
will divided between them the royal bookhmds in Sussex and Surrey 
Aethelw ald s share comprised Guildford, God filming and Steyning, all 

1 Jlae luD^fth of the r*%ni "f Alfred, Kihvnnl the EW*r and AetbehtiD are 
matter* of controversy : for* weal discussion nf the dlfficuLties *** M. L_ R. 
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extensive estates, but this endowment by no me axis- satisfied him* and 
at the very opening of the new reign Jit- took forcible possession of the 
newly-brilt borough of TVvnehiuii, now Christchurch In Hampshire* 
and also of an old British fortress, which may still be seen, at Bad bury 
Rings near Wimbome. Driven out of these by Ed ward, he fled to the 
Yorkshire Dunes, who received him as If he wore a dispossessed king and 
ottered him their allegiance, being at the moment themselves* with nut a 
ruler This ltd a little later to an alliance between Aethelwald and 
Eric, King of East Anglia, who hod succeeded Gut h rum in SIM), and the 
two together, imitating the strategy of Hfalfdene thirty yearn before* 
marched their forest across the Civil tern country to Crick lade on the 
Upper Thames with the intention of midi rig Wiltshire, Ttdk invasion 
met with little effective opposition from Duke Acthdred of Mercia 
through whose territories it passed, but Edward replied hy a bold 
coimterstrokcs sending a fierce from Kent to join the Mercians of l^mdoti 
with orders to attack the Danish districts between the river Lee and 
the river Ouse, The news that the ealdormen of East and West Kent, 
Sigwalf and Sighvliti, were ravaging ljetweea the Ouse and the well- 
known dykes which fonu such a feature in East f'anibridgesldre, soon 
compelled Aethclwald and Eric to retrace their steps and this led lo a 
tierce encounter between the two armies at Holme* a hamlet of Biggies- 
wade in Bedfordshire 1 , The English accounts admit that the Danes 
won the day* but their victory wm a hollow one. Both Aothelwald and 
Erie wen; killed, and n uu Hie r Gu thrum been me king of East Anglia, who 
almud immediately afterwonb made a peace 1 at Yttingnford, in the 
township of Lmskidu in Buckiziglmmdiire, nu the term* that lhe old 
treaty between Alfred and Guthnnn of 886 should reconfirmed aiul 
that the Danes, in the dioceses of London and Dorchester, should abjure 
heathendom and pay tithes and other church dues to the bishop. 

This campaign not only rid IVisses of a dangerous act hel m g but 
convinced the Danes that Edward and Acthclred were firm in their 
alliance, and that it wils iso safe matter to attack them. The result vjis 
n period of pace for Wessex, during which Edward shewed himself no 
Unworthy follower of Alfred ns. a civil ruler. His first care was to finish 
hh father 1 * new minster at Winchester, known in later days fl- the Abbey 
of Hyde, suit! organise it as a college of clerks; and thither, ns 
soon as the church was finished, he removed Alfred's tomb. Much 
more important however was u scheme, pressed upon him by Archbishop 
Plegmund, for increasing the number of the West Saxon sees. Tins 
was ultimately carried through in 909 on the deaths of Dtmewulf ami 

1 The uto of thi* battle tus net liilherta 1 h?ci] hUrJitirtviL tbangii tTic hamlet of 
HoJmtp figured in DuEuesday Book In im entries i'Li 1 1 1 just in the r.^mnri 
position on the idd North Jtoiid. 

: Uebermanu* Gr*rtnc <i**r Antpimr-hw in, pp. 1JH- lflft. Tin* unduled document 
ia nut the actual treaty, bul seems to embody it* provudmu*L 
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Asset f the bishop* of Winchester and Sherborne, Plegmund having 
journeyed to Hume the year before to obtain the sanction of Pope 
Sergius III. By it the two ancient dioceses of Winchester and Sher¬ 
borne were replaced by five smaller ones, the bhdxope' seats being fixed 
at Winchester for Surrey and Hampshire, at Ramsburv near Marlborough 
for Berkshire and North Wiltshire, at Sherborne for South Wiltshire 
and Dorset* at Wells for Somerset and at Creditor* for Devon and 
Cornwall, Those ecclesiastical reforms would by themselves be note¬ 
worthy and a creel it to Edward. They stand, however, by no means 
alone, his effort* to put down theft and to improve justice and trade being 
equally remarkable. For these we must turn to his laws', especially 
to the dooms issued at Exeter which instructed the witan to search out 
better devices for maintaining the peace than had hitherto been employed, 
and to those ordering the kingA ^reeves" to hold ^mootu^ every four 
weeks and to see that every man was u worthy of folkright. 1 " This 
allusion to the moots held by the king's reeves is the first definite indica¬ 
tion in the Anglo-Saxon laws of the existence, in Wessex or elsewhere, 
of any comprehensive system of local courts for areas smaller than the 
shires, It does not follow 1 fmm this that Edward need be regarded u 
the inventor of these courU, but it khewa at any rate dial he was active 
in developing them, a conclusion further borne out by another of his 
duums w hich direct* that all buying and selling must take place before a 
u port-reeve * in a “ port" Here also we have a novel provision notable 
for its ultimate dEhcta; for a u port 14 or urban centre practically meant 
in moat cases a “Ijoroifgh/" and so this rule s. t going a movement which 
in the end destroyed the military character of the Imroughs and con¬ 
verted them into centres of trade and industry. 

That Wessex could devote itself for a time to internal reform was 
largely due to the fact that its boundaries nowhere marched with the 
Danelaw, but for Mercia as a buffer state the conditions were just the 
opposite, There, all round the frontiers there was chronic unrest, so 
that it* duke was kept constantly busy with defensive measures. In 907 
for example he fortified Chester to guard against the Welsh and raiders 
from Ireland, while in 910-11 he had to meet un invasion of Danes from 
Yorkshire and the Midlands. These bunds seem to have ravaged all 
over the dukedom, one forte penetrating to the Bristol Avon, anil another 
across the Severn into Herefordshire- In this emergency Acthelred 
naturally turned to his brother-in-law for help, and there followed a 
pitched bit tic near TcUenkuU in Stulfbrdshire ill which Edwards forces 
took a prominent parL The result was a great defeat for lhe Dane*, no 
* 

V } itbermitmij op. «f, pp. 153-145. Oirc of these drains (I Edw, cap ±) j 
xpecial remark i m it eon lain* the only mention of “foluluniJ " to be found in the 
Aujfld'-SA.tou LiWH. EbewHere the term osiLy incurs twiee T Iti two S^udbooki, iLated 
CUft Mid 880 (Birch, Hurt. Sm, 49G, SoHl dialing with estate In Kent and Surrey. 
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few iff than three king*, two j sir Is and seven holds liemg skin, In fact 
thi* victory murk* the beginning of the reconquer of the Danelaw. 

Shortly after Duke Acthelred died, leaving only a daughter to carry 
on hk line At the moment his decease made little difference, for his 
widow Aethdfleda took up the reins of government without opposition, 
and for nearly eight years (9IS-919) led the Vernon forces with a .skill 
and energy which few women rulers have ever equalled. In the scanty 
annals of these years, which speak of her regularly as i€ the Lady of the 
Mercians^ ahe is always described os the directing mind, and we 
are not told the names of the men who assisted her, but one cannot 
help suspecting that at her right hand there really stood her nephew 
Aethehtaji) the heir to the throne of Wessex, who is known to have been 
fostered and trained in the arts of ruling by Aethelred. For if this 
supposition may be hazarded* it will account for the ease with which the 
Mercian heiress was set aside after Aethelflcda’s death, and also for the 
fact that, when Aethektiui came to be king, he seems to have been as 
much at home in Mercia os in his ancestral dominions. At any rate 
throughout AetheMeda’a penial of power there was complete accord 
between liersclf and her brother, and her first step was to arrange that 
Edward should take over the defence of the districts that owed obedience 
to London and Oxford, these being much more easily protected from 
Wessex than from the Severn Valley; And then began a long-sustained 
campaign, carried OH over several years by the sister and brother in con¬ 
junction, with the avowed object of expanding their territories, Edward 
acting against the Danes from the south mid AetheMeda from the west. 
Their plan evidently wax to keep cautiously moving forwarf on a 
regular system s erecting “boroughs^ as they w ent along their frontiers, as 
Alfred hod done in Wessex, to secure their hose should they at any 
moment be forced to draw kick. In 013 fur example Actbcll!eda pre¬ 
pared for an advance in the Trent Valley by erecting boroughs at 
Stafford and Tam worth, and Edward fur an advance in Kws by building 
two others at Hertford and Witham. In 914 the Danes retaliated by a 
mid cm Luton and a foray into Mercian Ciltemsaete ns far a* Hook 
Norton, both of which were easily repuLed by Ed.ward, while further 
north Aothdfleda fortified Warwick in ancient Mercia and Eddisbory in 
Westema. In 915 the appearance of a force of vikings from Brittany in 
the Severn mouth caused some diversion, but Buckingham in Danish 
CUtcnssfljcta w ax fortified none the less, aud this led next year to the Hsght 
of Thurkytel, jorl of Bedford and the capture of his borough. 

During these events* some uf ActhelfledTs energy wax being expended 
on her Welah frontiers. We hear of a borough which she built at 
Chirbury in Shropshire and of an expedition Into Brecknock ; but in 
917 she returned to the prosecution of the main scheme uikP got 
possesion of Derby, lids meant that the arnica of Northampton and 
Leicester were placed between two lire-, and it convinced their juris that 
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something must bu done. Accordingly they in 91H stirred up the jurl 
of Huntingdon to move his army across the (hiscftiid entrench himself at 
Tefnpsford in the neighbourhood of Holme in the hope of regaining 
Hendrica. At the same time they organised attacks on two new borough* 
which Edward had just erected, one at Towcester in Middle Anglia 
and the oilier probably at Wing 1 near Aylesbury. Neither operation 
was however successful, and even the arrival of the king of East 
Anglia with considerable reinforcements for the men of Huntingdon 
failed to make Any difference, Guthrum's intervention on the confcnvry 
proved his ruin, for Edward made an assault on Tempsfnid and there 
slew Guthrum and two of his jarls ceiled Tog] os and Mann. This 
crushing disaster seem* to have taken idl the tight out of the Danish 
leaders. We hear of one or two more encounters in Essex in connexion 
with Colchester and Maid on; and then the Danish resistance collapsed, 
and the various armies, as it were, tumbled over each other in their 
haste to make terms with the victorious English. The first chief to come 
in was Thurferth, the jorl of Northampton, and he was quickly followed 
by the captains commanding the ambus of Huntingdon, Cambridge and 
East Anglia. All alike agreed to submit without further lighting, and 
took Edwjutl fur Lheir protector and lord on the condition that they 
and their men should re Lain their estates and eujuy their national 
customs. At the same time the army of Leicester without further 
lighting submitted to AethrlHeda. 

Great must have been the rejoicings throughout Wessex mid Mercia 
at tlie triumphs of 9lW + but the next year had even greater events in 
store, It was opened by Edward marching to Btmufoitl and the ire 
receiving the submission of the Danes uf Koteven and Holland. There 
too in June he received the news that AethdHcda had died at Tam worth. 
At this juncture a less cuii tident man might have hesitated what step to 
take. Not so Edward* Without loss of time lie marched straight to 
Tam worth, claiming to be his sister's successor. And thereupon the 
Mercians also agreed to take him a* their lord. This settled, he set out 
fur Nottingham and took possession uf it, mid a little later be received 
the submission of the men of Lindsey. Finally embassies arri ved from 
the chief princes of Wales, from Idwal of Gwynedd and Hymd uf 
Deheuhartli, the grandsons y>f llhodri Mnwr, tendering their alliance* 
Rarely indeed Imre events moved so quickly* At the beginning uf 918 
Ed wart! was only one among a great number of princes claiming rule 
in England; at the close of 919 he was unquestioned superior uf all men 
south of the Humber ns well Danish as English, 

It in natund to ask why tlie mdttence of the Danes in central and 
eastern England broke down su rapidly after 911, Many causes may 
be ifisigned to account fur ij, the more obvious being thdr total lack 
of cohesion (no jar) helped another until it was too late) and the 
1 Wlgtcpnitrc; if, Dme*do& &wk 3 i. I4rta, Witch uei£4>. 
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softening of their manners as Christianity made headway among them. 
It Geeim also dear that few of the rank and file cared much by whom 
they wen? ruled* as long as they mn m risk of losing the fertile hinds 
won by their fathers forty years liefore, Land-hunger had brought the 
vikings to England * not desire for national expansion* and so their ideal 
was peace, plenty and opportunities for trading* ami not political indepen¬ 
dence. It is well also to remember that at the verv moment when 

* 

Aethellleda succeeded her hue band* the treaty of St Cl air-sur-Eptc provided 
a congenial asylum for the more ambition* and wilder spirits* *o that 
from 911 onwards there was a constant drift of English Danes to Nor- 
iniiuity, eager to take service under Kollo in the new Frankish Danelaw, 
A noticeable example of this movement is on record in the Jtigfa- 
Saxon Chrvniftf, which tells how Thurkytel* jar I of Bedford* made peace 
in 914, but ft year or two later, with Edward's Assistance, u fared over 
sea w ith such men m would follow him*™ This trend of events evidently 
WiL> not overlooked by Edward, and fairly accounts for the confident 
way in which he kept pushing forward. Having reached the Humber 
mid Mersey, lie might well have paused for a year or two to consolidate 
what he had won. On the contrary, in the next year he is found 
advancing 21 s steadily as ever, lieiit uu regaining for Mercia the northern 
half of the undent Westerns the Ijltu 3 ^l>etwixt the Mersey and the 
Htbblef and,, in order to control the road from Chester to York, 
building a fort at Manchester, well within the tmrdcrs of the Ihme.s of 
Yorkshire. Those Danes hud long been a prey tu internal dissensions 
the old curse of Northumbria, w* il wore, resting upon then], hut they 
had recently accepted a new king in the person of Kegmld of 
Waterford, an Irish viking* who had first got a footing in Cumberland 
and then sfsent most of hi-i time in ravaging the territories of Ealdred, 
the high reeve of Bsmdsorough* and of Constantine 111, King of the 
Scots Edward's bold advance justified itself more rapidlv 

lluui he could have hojiech In 9^0, while building a borough at 
Bakewell in Pe&kland* ho received the homage of nil who dweEt in 
Northumbria, both English and Dimes, that is to soy of both Regnal r I 
and Ea]dred of Bamboroogh- Nor was this all According to the 
A nglo-Saxon Chronicle there abo appeared an embody from Donald of 
Strathclyde and from Constantine* saying that the whole notion of the 
Scots WfLs prepared to take the West Sasun for their ** father and 
lord. 1 * Patriotic Scot* have mostly challenged the credibility of the 
annal w hich makes tins assertion, especial I v a_s it later became the hasb 
of the rlaim put forward by the Hantagenet kings of England to 
suzerainty over Scotland, It seems probable* however, that the embassy 
really did come to Bakewell, but meant no more than that Constantine 
and his neighbours wished to otter Edward their congmtiilatioiT* and 
pave the way for an alliance. It is quite gratuitous to suppose that 
they held themselves to lie in any way submitting to him as vassals ill 
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the feudal sense. In fact* even a* regards the York shite Danes, it need 
not be held that mure iv&s meant than that Regnald for the 
moment wished for peace; and so things remained as long as Edward 
lived, He died on 17 July 925 having reigned 526 years, 

Edward was ^accorded by his mn Aethclfftan, an equally great 
organizer and soldier, who ruled for fourteen years (925-999), The most 
striking military achievements of his reign were: the actual annexation 
of the kingdom of York in 0526 on the death of SihLric, RegtraldV 
brother, an expedition beyond the Forth in 933 to rhastise King 
Constantine for taking up the cause of Anlaf Cuaran, Sihtrics sum, and 
the crowning battle of Brunanburh in 937, to be located it would seem 
at Birrenswark, an old Roman camp in A mum dale nine miles north of 
the Solway. By this latter victory he broke up a great league of Scots, 
Strathclyde Britons, Irish vikings, and Banes from Cumberland and 
Yorkshire, which Constantine had laboriously built up in order to avenge 
hi* own wrongs and re-establish a bn Her state at York. These triumph* 
completely cowed Aethelstan's enemies,and lor the moment justified him 
in assuming the vaunting title of Sl Hex to tins Hritanniae" which is 
found on his coinage. They also brought him very great renown on the 
Continent, so that contemporary sovereigns eagerly sought the hands of 
hift sister*, one of them having married Charles the Simple, King nf the 
West Franks another marrying Hugh the Great, Count of Pari*, the 
father of Hugh Capet, and a third Otto the Saxon, son nf Henry the 
Fowler, who in due time wm to found a new- line of Roman Emperors. 

Meagre a* are the mum I* devoted to AetbelstanVi n-ign in the 
Chronicle, we can also detect that he applied himself with energy to 
the work of adapting the institutions, which had hitherto served for 
the government of Wessex anti Mercia, to the conditions of his greatly 
enlarged realm. In particular he set about establishing new local 
machinery in the districts between the Thamra and Welland which had 
longest resisted his father's amis. Here he adopted the borough system 
invented by llie Dane* as the Ijnsis of a number of new shires, which are 
marked off from the older West Saxon .shires by being named from a 
central fortress. He also in all probability planned a new scheme of 
hidrigc for these shires, and further subdivided them for purposes of 
taxation, police and justice into a number of smaller division* of varying 
size, ml led M hundreds," which continued in use till the mneteeuth 
century. No absolute proof can be given of this inference; but if the 
bundmE are counted shire by shire, it will be found that they are 
Artificially arranged so a* to form a neatly balanced scheme, in all con¬ 
taining 1hundreds, and this is only likely to hrive been introduced in 
some period of resettlement after a crisis such as followed on Aelhelstnns 
acce^iito. The term u hundred “ moreover soon afterwards appears in 
the taws, A table will best* shew how the hundreds were distributed, 
viz.: 
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OifftnL-litfp .. 

Hu i: k i u^h iiEiishi re ... ... v «i 

flpilforftshire < fc * 

hi u. nti n^^loo^'h i re {4 double hundreds) 
Northern pttrnsh i re ■ ■ ■ *-P* ■■" 

Cw bridges hire (excluding the trie of Ely) 
HertfanlsbiTO 

Middlesex «<t h* »*» ■» ■■• 



Total 120 


Similar reorganisation toe also carried through further east: for in 
East Anglia and Essex we can also trace artificial hundred schemes* 
Essex in 1066 liaving twenty hundreds mid East Anglia sixty, dis¬ 
tributed in the prapjrtion of : 34 between Norfolk and Suffolk. In 
Essex, it would seem, there was also a new assessment of hi doge, hut mot 
in East Anglin* perhaps because that province had not been actually 
conquered by force. 

Another ride of government, to which Aethelstan gave much careful 
attention, was the better maintenance uf the peace its inculcated in his 
father# dooms. His laws oh this (lend in fact* for their dale, are very 
comprehensive, and it is interesting to Mud him relying on the feudal 
relation of lord and man aa one means of securing good behaviour. He 
laid it down, for example, that all lord I ess men were to l)c compelled by 
their kinsmen to liiid themselves lords, and that the lords were to 1 sc 
responsible for producing their men t if charge were preferred against 
them. As one doom expressed it, every lord was to keep his men in his 
suretyship (jfdttitwio) to prevent thieving; and if he had a considerable 
n urn her of vassals* he was ordered to appoint a reeve (prat-pOJtitit*) in each 
township to look after their beluivicar. Another device adopted in 
Aethelstan's clay w p ?th the same object was the so-called ^JrUhgUd^ or 
peace association. This system was set up hi the i hiltems and Essex by 
the advice of the bishops of Loudon and Dorchester and the reeves in 
those dioceses, but it was also used in other parts. It consisted in 
grouping men together by tens and hundreds, the members of each 
group or Jrith&orh being mutually responsible for each other's acts, and 
liable tq l?e filled collectively if one of the group committed a wrong 
and defaulted. Tk importance of these new expedients is evident, but 
it must nut be supposed that any attempt was made to apply them 
uniformly all over the realm. One law indeed wits published prescribing 
h uniform coinage and fixing the number of moncycrs for various 
towns; but it is clear that in the Five Boroughs and in the north 
Aethelstiin os a rule let things alone, and woe content to act mainly 
through the leading Danes who naturally maintained their tr* r n customs. 
For example, in spite of the fart that much of the king's time was 
devoted to organising shires and hundreds in the south, tbefore 
northern Danish provinces preserved their own analogous organ isntion 
into iL riding* 1 " (iir. ‘‘third puds”) and a wapentakes™ their reckoning 
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of money in “ marks"' and * ort*x~ and their reckoning of land by 
“ mantfdt™ The term M hundred " indeed wpls u^d in the norths but in 
quite difierent ways from its men in Mercia and Wessex. Beyond the 
Wei land it either denoted a sum of 120 ores* and was used ils All 
elliptical expression for 8 pounds of si her or 12 marks* the ore being 
a sum of !(W., or else it was used as a term of land measurement and 
denoted 120 numtal^ the manta] being a unit of cultivation about half 
the size of the English u gordland™ ten of them making a ploughland 
ur 11 ifnmmmttoie* Similarly the Nor them Danes preserved their own 
tariff of wergehhs, which they stated in “ thrjftnms * or units of 3rf. t 
the holds wergild being 4tKJO thrymras, the juris H00l) t and an 
aethc+lings I5,CKJ0 + 

Aethelstans successor was his half-brother Edmund, a youth of 
eighteen T who had fought at Bmurmburh- His accession in October 
988 was the signal for a tardy attempt to regain independence on the 
psixt of the Yorkshire Danes. IanJ by Wulfstan, whom Aethclstan had 
made Archbishop of York, they set up Anlaf Guthfrithson, the King of 
Dublin* as their ruler* By themselves the men of Yorkshire were perhaps 
no lunger formidable; but the revolt quickly spread to the Five Boroughs* 
and this enabled Anlaf to crass the Welland and attack Northampton. 
There he wm beaten off; hut he soon afterwards stormed Tam worth, 
lie was then himself in turn l>esieged by Edmund at Leicester. The 
uphot was a truce* by which Edmund acknowledged the Watling Street 
as his frontier. This w*ls a great loss; but on Anlaf meeting his death 
in Bemicia in 941* Edmund at once fell on Anlaf Cuarun* Gathfrithfciii'k 
cons in and successor : and in 942 lie regained the ancient Mercian frontier* 
which ran from Dure near Sheffield eastward* to Whit well near Worksop 
and m to the Humber. Two years later Ankf Cuaru fled bock to 
Dublin, and Edmund nc-ciiiercft York* but feeling himself unequal to 
maintaining control over the whole of Acthdstuirs realm* handed over 
Cumberland in 945 to Malcolm* King of Scots (942-952)* on the 
condition 1 k that he should be his fellow-worker by Lend and soa*~ and 
keep in control the unruly colony of Norwegians* who by this time had 
firmly seated themselves round Carlisle. 

When not lighting Edmund seem* to have been much under the in¬ 
fluence of churchmen, especially of Oda* a remarkable Dune whom he pro¬ 
moted tu the see' of Cantcrbmy, and of Dunatan* a Somersetshire noble 
a trifle younger than himself* whom he made Abbot of Glastonbury 
probably III 91-3. It is to Oda and other bishops, rather than tu the king 
hittisseJf, that we must ascribe a mcas ore* of considerable importance for the 
grow th of fi vibration, which ™ found in Edmund's dooms. This is an 
ordinance which declared that fur the future a tnandwyerV kinsmen, 
prarfded they lent the culprit no support after the deed* were not to lie 
held liable to make aoj amends tu the slain man * kin* and conversely 
that the matgih or kindred of the slain man were only to take their 
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TOngeance on the slayer hi rnself, who was to be treated by every one as 
no outlaw and to forfeit all he possessed. Here we have the tirst 
recorded attempt in England to put down the time-honoured institution 
of the blood feud> and to make each man responsible only for his 
own acts, and to break up the solidarity of the powerful family groups, 
whose feeling of consulship often reduced Lhe authority of the state to a 
shjidow\ Needless to say the good old custom of following up feuds 
relentlessly, generation after generation* was at first little abated by 
this well-meant edicL Its promulgation how r ever marks the spread 
of a civilising movement which wan ultimately to make away with the 
whole system of private war and wergilds. 

Another movement, which was also making gradual progress at that 
time, and may perhaps therefore* be l)e*t mentioned here, though it hjyi 
begun before Edmund's day and was not completed in his reign* 
concents the position and fu net ions of the magnates in charge of the 
shires. All through the centuries of the Heptarchy and down to 
Alfred^ death, each shire* so far as out information goes, had been ruled 
by its own “sdnnan,™ called indifferently either duke* prefect or 
alderman, most of whom were of royal descent. As soon however os 
England lagan to be unified, a denim id for wider jurisdiction* arose, 
A shire apiece had been all that the magnates could expect, m long as 
their king himself ruled only Wessex or .Mercia* but their ambitions 
naturally expanded in proportion with the growth of the kingdom. 
As the tenth century advanced they accordingly pressed Edward the 
Elder and his sons more and more to abandon the old scheme of one 
duke to one shire, anti gradually succeeded in getting a new r system 
introduced under which the shires were gfoujjcd three or four together 
with a duke over each group. It must have been n protracted process 
changing from one system to the oilier, hut the results :is they stood in 
Edmunds day are dear enough, and may be inferred from the lists of 
magnates who are found attesting his numerous charters. If these 1 jo 
analysed p it is seen that, npirt from ^jarls" with Danish nmiie*, who 
still ruled districts in the Five Boroughs and beyond the 11 inn her* the 
total number of dukes attesting at one time is never more than eight* and 
these can be distributed w ith moderate certainty over Southern England 
in the proportion of three to the counties south of the Thames and live 
to the Midland-* and East Anglia 1 . This change, moreover, carried with 
it another. The new type of dukes could not always be present to preside 
in the shire-moots. Hence there arose the need tor local nfliriah of n 
lower grade intermediate between the portreeves smd the dukes, a class 
w ho seem to be referred to for the first time in the laws of Ac the! stars 
and who ultimately come to be entitled u trirgerefan " or shire-reeves V 

r t hud w in k, Silt die* in A nyiti-SttXtm Injttiiuitijn*, jr. | HtL 

1 'FIorigin itf the sheriffs h hy iso means clear. The term ^wirgerefa" ii 
isel found i ll the laufl of any ot tin* Aii ^lu-Sikiuci k iu^c 

c.jyoMi. VOL, ui. «irt- JElv 
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This gradual evolution, it need hardly be pointed out, wjls not altogether 
its the best interests of the monarchy; For the new flukes had to be given 
very considerable estate to support their authority,and this meant tied 
the Crown was unable to retain in its own handssuflirient of the newly- 
won territori^ to guarantee itself the -same territorial superiority over 
the dukes* as it had formerly possessed in We&sax. Statistics of course 
cannot be produced to shew the precise distribution of territorial influence, 
but all indications lead to the conclusion that, everywhere north of the 
Thames, the Crown hod to content itself w ith a comparatively weak [jasl- 
tion, especially hi East and Middle Anglia, which from 930 onwards were 
placed in the hands of an aedieling enjoying such a regal endowment that 
he came to be familiarly known as Aetbeistan Half-king. 

Responsibility for this development in the direction of feudalism 
should probably be laid on Aethefetans shoulders rather than on 
EdinumFs; for Edmund had little opportunity of reconsidering his 
brother's policy, his career being cut short by nation when he was 

still under twenty-five. He left two sons, Endwig aud Edgar* but as these 
were mere children p the crown was pissed on to their unde Eadrcd* the 
youngest non of Edward the Elder. This prince wow also short-lived, 
but his reign of nine yearn {94fi-&55) remains a landmark, Jrecaiiiie it 
witnessed the bud attempt mode by the men north of the Iluinher to 
reassert their lost independence. In this rising the Danes were led at 
first by Ardaf Cnaran, their former king* and finally by a viking called 
Eric, proliobly Eric Blood-axe, son of Harold Fairlinjr the unifier of 
Norway, They ubo had the support af Archbishop Wulfstan, Edmund's 
shifty opponent, whom the West Saxon house had vainly tried to bind to 
their cause by a grant of Amomidcrness (central Luncjishire)* The 
chief incidents of the struggle are reported to have been the deposition 
anti imprisonment of Wulfetan f the burning of llipai and auitdrv en¬ 
counter* near Tansbelf, now better known ok Pontefract, to secare the 
fan! over the river Aire, In the end however Eric abandoned the 
struggle* and in 954 Eodred took final possesion of Yorkshire and com¬ 
mitted it to Omwulfj the high reeve of Bom borough, to hold on a i+ jarU 
dom/' Thus was complete3 the long process of welding England into 
a single kingdom with continuous territories stretching from the Forth 
to the English Channel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ENGLAND FROM A.D. flSi TO THE 
DEATH OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


The. tu.sk which Alfred's dcftccndiuits hod undertaken of creating an 
Engl is] i nation wm by no means accomplished in 954. The aiuqurat of 
the Yorkshire Danes by Etulied and the final expulsion of Eric in that 
year completed the territorial development uf the kingdom, but there 
still remained the harder tasks of creating a national feeling and a 
common law ; and even a hundred years later only slight progress tan 
be discerned in either of these important matters. For the moment 
however the inhabitants of England might fairly congratulate them¬ 
selves on what had been achieved by the last two generadons, and the 
pro*poets for the future seemed bright enough, War and tlie danger of 
war were over at least for a time; the country had become (consolidated as 
never before, and the only trouble* which seemed at all threatening, was 
a certain want of robuKtaess, which won beginning to mnnifed itselfin 
l he royal house* Of this weakness Endied, despite hLi energy, waa an 
uumistak cable example. By all accounts he mind have Iieen, even fmin 
boyhood* a chronic invalid, and his health grew worse as he grew older. 
It was blit little of a surprise then to his subjects that be lived to be only 
thirty-one, dying at Frame in Somerset somewhat sudden I v in £>55 while 
■till unmarried. 

Eadreds premature 1 death opened the succession to Im nephew 
Eadwig fl the min of Edmund, who had been passed over in 946 m too 
young to rule, and even now wm little more than fifteen* From the 
very first thb youth seems to Irnve hod an a version to moat uf the 
advisers, who bar! surrounded his father and unde, and to liave been, 
under the control of a party among the nobles of Wessex who resented 
the influence which bad been exercised at court by Dmistim, the Abbot 
uf Glastonbury, and Eadgifu the young king's grandmother. The 
result was that quarrels broke out even at the king’s coronation, and 
within a year Dun stun was banished from England and driven to take 
refuge at Ghent in the abbey of Bhmdimiim. The treatment TJteted 
out to Duns tan, together with an unwise' marriage iiijule bv the king, 
htl to a revolt breaking tint in 957. apparently organised by till? 
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leading men of the Midlands, These rebels at once retailed Dunstan, 
and, supported bv Aethdfitan Half-king, the great duke of EiArt Anglia, 
set up Edgar, End wig's younger brother, as a rival king. For a time it 
soemed as if the uni ty of England wm once mote in jeopardy . Bad w ig 
re tamed the support of Qda, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and still 
controlled Wessex ; but the boy Edgar was recognised as king north of 
the Thames, and in 95S found himself strong enough to secure the 
bishopric of Worcester for Dimstan, mid a little later the bishopric of 
Loudon as well* Most fortunately, however, open war w hs avoided, and 
in 959 End wig died, whereupon OdiL abandoned Ids hostility and Edgar, 
who was now sixteen, Huceeeded to the undivided sovereignty. 

Edgars reign, though a period of almost profound peace and 
the refore dull from the narrative point of view, forms a notable epoch. 
It lasted some sixteen years (959-975), and is memorable not only fur a 
cunridemblc body uf secular legislation but us ft period, during which 
churchmen held the reins of power, and used their influence over the king 
and the leading nobles to promote a much needed ecclesiastical reform. 
This reform, whether they deliberately designed it or not, so increased 
the prestige and popularity of their order that, by the end of the reign, 
the [joliticftl [>ower and landed endowments of the English Church were 
not far from doubled* Ever since the coming of the vikings, notwith¬ 
standing Alfred's remarkable efforts to provide a remedy, the English 
clergy, both the regulare and the seculars, had remained mink in a 
deplorable condition of ignorance and lack of discipline. Whatever 
statesmanship hud manifested itself under Alfred's siu-cchsui 1 *, had come 
almost wholly from the warrior and princely classes. In spite of all their 
energy" in securing the payment of tithes and church dues, few of the 
bishops or palish clergy bud fallowed high ideals or set any worthy 
standard before their flocks* Ijlx conditions prevailed also among the 
regular clergy". Many monasteries bad lost their endowments by lay en¬ 
croachments, and stood practically empty and ruined, while the majority 
of the foundations which had survived were no longer tenanted by monks 
living in strict isolation from the world, buL by colleges of clerks 1 living 
under customs which wore of varying strictness, but all involving very 
little of the monk's rigorous discipline. In monasteries, such ?ls Lhesc, 
the obligations of celibacy, poverty, and the com moo life prescribed by 
the Rule of St Benedict were by no means insisted un; and the clerks who 
enjoyed the endowments were a* often a* not married men living with 
their families in their own houses and dispensing hospitality to their friends 
with considerable display and luxury. No doubt there were some devout 
* 

1 llie English rlo not svtm as yet to have DHiupti*] the mnthipntnl term ±f caini- 
niciot^to di^linguish cl^rkj living in common!tu-* from Dm ordinary d^nzy. Soma 
term hn* ever wna cliurly needed, and * f amofl trrarjtmlly became currant. A cfcora 
ife^Arthelred'H Laws for efcamialfr, issued c. lOOH, prescribe* tpecUlly for “cmionica^_ ,K 
Lielwrolaiili'y p. 23®, 
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men among them; lmt in general their zeal in attending services in their 
minster churches left much to be desired, and it was difficult to get them 
even to reside continuously in the neighbourhood of their duties, as they 
found hunting nod travelling about far more to their taste than the 
solemn chanting of the “canonical hours’" for the public weal some si* 
to nine times a day. 

Before Edmund's reign few protests had been raised in England over 
the practical disappearance of strict inoriasticisni. St Oswald's Abbey at 
Gloucester, founded by Duke Aethelred and the Lady Aethelfledii in 909, 
the New Minster at Winchester, founded by Edward the Elder os Alfred's 
memorial, and Milton Abbey in Dorse!:* founded by Aethelst&n, bid all 
been organised a matter of course as colleges of clerks; while Edmund 
himself m 944 made a home at Bath for fugitive clerks from Flanders 
who had Ijeen expelled from St Berlin's Abbey at St Omer For refusing 
to accept reforms. 1 Vi thin the English Church the first men to realise 
that reform was desirable seem to have been the Danish Archbishop 
Oda and Aelfheab, who occupied the see of Winchester from !W4 to 96L 
Both these churchmen had relations with the Continent and through 
theirs became imbued with the stricter Mena as to clerical mid monastic 
life, which in Aeth els tans time had taken hold of Western Frank land. 
These ideas in the first instance hod emanated either from the famous 
abbey of Cluny in Burgundy, whence they had spread to Fkury (St Benoit- 
siir-Loira), regarded in the tenth century as the leading monastery in 
Neustria, or from Brogue near Namur, whence came St Gerard, who 
between 939 and 94+ reformed the monasteries of Flanders, Several 
i ill [dents in OduV career shew that he favoured the new ideas, and wished 
to spread them In England 1 . In 942 for instance* when appointed arch- 
bishop, he decided that he ought himself to become a monk, and rent 
to Fleury to obtain the monastic habit. Nor was it long before he issued 
new constitutions for hfc province, and among them was one insisting that 
all ordained persons* whether men or women, should observe the rule of 
chastity. A pun a few yean* later, when Ins nephew Oswald decided to 
become a monk* Oda advhed him to go ami study at Fleurv, as the best 
housL- in which to prepare himself fur his vocation* Bishop Aelfheah's pre¬ 
ference for strict monoid Seisin can be traced. back still earlier, for we find 
him id ready in Actliclstjin's reign persuading Duns tan, who was his 
kinsman* to abandon the idea of marriage and devote himself to a life of 
asceticism and study* The result was that Duns tan, on his appointment to 
be a Idiot of Glastonbury by Edmund, had at once set zealoudy to work to 
convert the clerks, over whom he was railed to rule, into a more disciplined 
society by making them share a commun dormitory and ruTcttory and 

1 The [virts by the chief leader* of Use m on jut Lie reform hi EfipliUH^tiJivp 

much debated. Ihu views hern? presented aifojjt in the mriEu the eouclu^iniu 
rtf^ubtEl by Dr J. Armita^e ttobinsau hi liin two valuable pagicm, entitled 
Stijcoii Buhtjp* tf Wdf* ami -Sf Osimid and tb*■ Church uf Warn tier. 
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by refusing to sdinit any more married men to the comtqunity, Glaston¬ 
bury thus led the way in reform in England, and became a school of 
piety and learning in which many men were trained who were to make 
their mark in the future. The most remarkable of these was Aethel- 
wold, a native of Winchester, He, like Duustan, had come as n youth 
under the influence of Bishop Adfheoh, At Glastonbury he rose to be 
“dean" and Duiistan's right-hand man, and about 950 by the influence of 
Eadgifn, the queen mother, he was tfdected by Eadred to take charge of 
Abingdon in Berkshire, ohe of Ine's foundations* which hail become 
almost desolate. Very enthusiastic by nature, Aethelwold had hardly 
been hi tidied with the amount of discipline enforced at Glastonbury. 
His first art accordingly, on reaching Abingdon, was to dispatch his 
friend Osgar, nnuther of DuostanV pupils to Fleury, so that he might 
}k? furnished with first-hand knowledge of what was being done on the 
Continent, and then moke his abbey a model for England. Backed 
by Eadred.s patrohoge Abingdon soon grew to he a large and well 
endowed foundation, observing the rule of rft Benedict in its most 
stringent form. Nor was its progress hindered under Eadwig, wlio went on 
showering benefactions on it notwithstanding Act hel wold's connexion with 
Diihstan and the curtailment of Ins own resources by the revolt of Mercia. 

The acceptance of Edgar by the West Saxons gave the advocates of 
reform a much Freer hand, as the young king from Lhe first relied on 
Dm&tau as bin principal adviser. In 960 he promoted him tu the see uf 
Canterbury, and shortly afterwords proclaimed himself definitely one of 
the reforming party by appointing Oswald, Odin* nephew,, to the see of 
Worcester and Acthdwold to that of Winchester. Though all three 
prelates were equally pledged to refurm* they set about it in different 
ways, Duitttan, though he had a hand in the reform of Westminster 
mid Malmesbury and perhaps of Bath, thought most of raising the tone 
of the laity and the parish priests and consequently spent much of 
hi* energy in warring against drunkenness and hum nudity. Act he! wold 
on the other hand* holding that the state of the monasteries was the most 
crying evil, did lit Lie for the laity, and pressed on with a ruthless crusade 
throughout Weasex, beginning with Chertsey and the two minsters at 
Winchester, by which he hoped to set monks in Lhe shoes of the collegiate 
clergy, He seems to haveofferal the clerks, whether married or not, only 
tw o alternatives* either complete acceptance of a most stringent monastic 
vow or instant vs pulsion* and at the old Minster, when argil merit proved 
of no avail, he actually resorted to violence, calling in lay assistance to 
expropriate his opponents from their property. In the Severn valley, 
the course pursued by Oswald was more tactful. Relying on example, he 
left the clerks of Worcester and Gloucester undisturbed* and merely 
established a small house for,monks near Bristol at Westhiir v-on-Trym. 
Meanwhile the king started a movement in the Danelaw to refound some 
of the great abbeys which had been destroyed in the Danish wars and 
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which still lav in ruins. The chief of these were Ely, Mcdeshamstfde 
luici Thoraey* Thanks to Aethclwold, these were all re-established and 
filled with monks, Med&tiamitale taking the name of Peterborough, A 
new model abbey also arose at Ramsey in Huntingdonshire about 3119. 
Tliis was the joint work of Bishop Oswald and Dake Aethelwin of JEa#t 
Anglia, a *on of Ac theta tali Half-king; and it was from Ramsey a few 
years later that Oswald brought monks first to WinchttHnbfc and ulti¬ 
mately to hts cathedra! church at Worcester, establishing them in his 
“fain ilia” side by side with the clerks, whose life interest# he respected* 
Finally, to set the seal on these activities Aethelwuld at Edgars request 
translated the Rule of St Benedict into English for the beiielit of those 
who were weak in Latin* He also, with the object of introducing uni¬ 
formity of practice into the daily life of the monasteries, composed a new 
rule for English monks, known as the “lU-gdam Concordia Anglian; 
Nat ion is^ founded partly on the custom of Floury and Ghent and partly 
on the “Gapituk'" issued ici BIT by Benedict of Aniline. 

Another side of the ecclesiastical a wakening which characterised 
Edgar'* reign is seen in the care with which the reforming prelate -set 
nlioilt developing and managing the estates which the laity, encouraged 
by the king, on nil ■sides pressed upon them, 'Hie best evidence of this 
is found at Worcester, where a number of records ^till survive shewing 
how Bishop Oswald personally superintended the administration of the 
demesnes belonging to his church. Among them arc some seventy deeds 
in which the bishop is seen granting out portions of the episcopal lands 
to person# whore he descrilics as his knight* or iniliti's on condition 
of faithful service, and side by side with thoa* is preserved a letter, 
addressed hv the bishop to King Edgar, in which he report# in explicit 
terms exactly what the nature of the hargni n was and what Were the services 
which the tenant# were to render for their holding#. For the most part 
these leases, or 14 land-loans "ns they are chilled, were for the period of three 
lives, that is to say they were roughly tantamount to ninety-nine year 
lease*,, the first tenant having the right to name two successors, after 
which the land was to revert to the church ; but in the meantime the 
tenants were to pay yearly church-scot#, at the mlc of a horse-load of 
com for each hide of Land which they held, to pay toil to the bishop 
when they bought or sold* to render pannage for their pig# when feeding 
in the bishop's woods and help their lard in his hunting, to ride on the 
lord's errands and fulfil all the duties of n knight nr, as the letter 
ex presses, it, fulfil the “ fcr €quUm\di qua? ad vquites pertinitJ* What 
makes the*e curious records particularly interesting is the dear impli¬ 
cation, which they convey, that already the estate* of the great English 
ecclesiastic* were biking very much the .shape of the barouie* of a later 
day, rind that we can discern in these “knights/ 1 though they eflj&Ht yet 
be called military tenant#, a class who held by a tenure which was almost 
feudal, and which would easily become “tenure inchiTairy " as soorwa# 
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the tactics of war changed and the time-honoured method of fighting oo 
foot was replaced by reliance on heavy cavalry. These documents in fact 
shew us how in Edgar's day, side by side with the religious reform, there 
developed a further drift towards feudalism, au effect of the steady 
accumulation of land*into greater and greater estates. They shew also 
how prominent u part m this economic evolution may be assigned to the 
churchmen, for I hough no other records of estate management have 
survived, AS detailed as those of Worcester, there are plenty of indications 
that all the ecclesiastical corporations were acting in these matters more 
or less on uniform lines. 

Though the social and religious movements are dearly the most 
important things that happened in Edgar’s reign, it must not be thought 
that the king remained ail his life a mere tool in the hands of the 
ecclesiastics and ha d no policy of his own. Like most of his immediate 
predecessors, he evidently, on coming to manhood, taid closely at heart the 
due maintenance of order in all parts of his realm, and kept constantly 
amending and sharpening the machinery for enforcing the peace anil 
dispensing justice. His laws no doubt shew the influence of Dunstmi in 
the minuteness with which the)’ deal with tithe and the observance of 
fasts and festivals, but they arc also re in ark a hie for their precise rules us 
fu buying and selling and the pursuit of thieves, as to the maintenance 
of the suretyship system pt frUhltorhs and as to the period# when the 
various courts were to be held. Sped idly famous is his ordinance a* to 
the local courts, which contains the first clear proof of it regular division 
of the shires for judicial purposes into moderate sized units called 
‘'hundreds,” each with its own tribunal sitting every four weeks, A 
further step of somewhat doubtful wisdom, as it tended to undermine 
the royal authority, was L« p k C e some of the hundreds, so far as the 
mi ministration of justice was concerned, under the control of the re¬ 
formed monasteries. Considerable districts thereby acquired the status 
ot ecclesiastical franchises, in which the local courts were no longer held 
in the kings name, and in which the profits of justice went into the 
callere of some minuter church mid not into the king’s treasury, 'Hie 
first monastic houses to acquire these franchises, or “sokes” as they were 
termed in I lie u niiu'iiltir [ffwii xi'n'in\ the Aiijjlo-fvison term for juris¬ 
diction), were Peterborough and Ely: and there seems no reason to 
doubt the local traditions, which fell ns that they obtained them from 
Edgar on their first foundation at the instance of bishop Aethe]wold. 
So formal I Jit in charters from the king have come down to us attesting 
these grants, hut in either ease there arc some curious Anglo-Saxon 
records 1 sti/1 existing which more or les* explain their nature. From 
these wc- can see that Peterborough ohtained judicial control over » 
block- f eight hundreds in Northamptonshire, having Oundle as their 

» Var Peterborengli c£ Birch, t ort. .<a tr, No. 1130 and ATigki-Sasim fWoris p 
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chief town, while Ely obtained similar control not only over the two 
hundred* lying round the monastery, which made up the Isle of Elv, 
hut also over a district uf five hundreds in East Suffolk, known as 
“Wichlawa," having Woodbridge oil the Deben as its centre and also 
comprising Sudbourne with the port of Orfnni* an estate which Edgar 
had granted to Aethelwold a* a reword for translating the Rule of 
St Benedict into English, In the “soke*" thus created the er^ential 
novelty was not merely the transfer of the kings rights to the monks, 
hut the fact that by the transfer great numbers of men, both small nnd 
grt?at T who were in no way the tenants of the monks or under their 
patronage by “commendation," nevertheless came thus to be subjected to 
them for police and judicial purposes* and had^ if charged with any 
crimes to appear before officials appointed by them* and became liable 
to pay to the monk^ fines whenever they wore unfortunate enough to be 
convicted, in other word* the creation of the sokes also created a new 
kind of lordship, so that the freemen of these districts for the future all had, 
as it were, three lords over them; first their immediate personal lord* to 
whom they were tied by commendation; secondly the lord of the hundred, 
to whom they owed u soke~; and thirdly the king or supreme lord, 
to whom they owed military service, and to whom they could still appeal 
ns a Last report in judicial matters if the lord of the hundred persistently 
refused to do them min plate just fee. 

Here we see no small step taken, at the instance of the eeclcisi as tics, 
in the direction of feudalism, one too which was certain to be regarded 
by the lay magnates as a precedent justifying them in seeking similar 
franchises for themselves. As yet, however, we have no reason to suppose 
that Edgar had favoured any laymen in this way; and the only other 
notable franchise which we can ascribe to him is one which was set up 
in W orecstersihirc in favour of JhavaJd, but which differed from. those 
granted to Aethelwold s foundations in extending only to estates which 
were already in the bishop's ownership, and to men who were under his 
lordship as ten i mts of the see of Worcester. It era Again we can prod ura 
no genuine la tin charter in witness of Edgar's grant; but none the less 
we may accept as credible the traditions enshrined in the celebrated but 
suspect land hook known jts A Itilotwifii Li* and vouched for in the main bv 
the account of Worcestershire given in the Domesday Surrey k These 
authorities if read together* tell us that Oswald was given a seignorial 
jurisdiction over about a third of the lauds of his sec, comprising iKW) hides 
H’i n & scattered in various parts in the valleys of the Severn and the Avon, 
and that he wa* further permitted to orgniiise this sgserial area into three 
new hundreds, which together come to lie known as the triple hundred of 
“Oswoltfeslau." The creation of this soke, thuugh in extent of juris¬ 
diction u much narrower one thun tlmst given Eo Fetorbottiugh $nu*Sly T 

1 Cf. Birch* t art. £ir. No. 1135; Iktr^day Birth* t T 1 72 4,* mutl Maitland, Zknmz*- 
day fiuok mid Jfyypn d r pp, WVi-Z&X ** 
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hod a very disturbing effect on the local organisation of Worcestershire ; 
for the new hundreds had little geographical coherence ami were in every 
Oise merely artificial aggregates of knd, pieces of them lying inter¬ 
spersed among estates belonging to other lords and pieces of them being 
even quite outside the proper bounds of the county atid forming detached 
islands in Gloucestershire. The net result, therefore* was that lhe hundreds 
of Worcestershire became a sort of patchwork, and the respective juris¬ 
dictions of the king and the bishop remained ever afterwards most 
awkwardly intermixed* These adioinist native and legal changes, as well 
as the general character of his dooms, plainly shew that Edgar was 
an active mlcr* and there can be little doss [it that he deserve* to 
share with Duiistan the credit for the peacefulness mid increase of 
civilisation, which marked hi* reign and made such an impression 
on his contemporaries, We cannot, however, altogether com mem 1 his 
policy' hi the mutter of the soke* which he treated in favour of 
Acthdwold and Oswald; for he thereby initiated a process which could 
not fail in the long run to dimmish the effectiveness of the central 
government. 

Edgar died in 375* prematurely like *o many of his race, being not vet 
thirty-three, and was buried by Du ns tan at Glastonbury, He was twice 
married and left two sons, Edward a boy of thirteen bora of his first w ife, 
and Aethelred Aged seven, the child of his second wife Aelfthrvth \ This 
Devonshire lady, the sister of the founder of Tavistock Abbey, was filled 
with ambition tor her fondly, and would not acquiesce in the kingdom 
passing whole to her stepson, and helped by a party among the Mercian 
nobility who still cherished a resentment for the hard treatment 
that had been meted oul to the clerks, attempted to obtain recognition 
for Aethdred. l>i_mrtan, however, with the help of Oswald, who had 
become Archbishop of York in 971, though still retaining the sec of 
Worcester. supported Edward and caused him to be elected hv a witan 
and crowned at Kingston in Surrey. Tf the unity of England was to fie 
maintained, this h-I t lenses it w o> obviously a wise one* but it only drove 
the diseon tented party into more violent action, led by Aelfherc, the 
duke who hjicl been placed in Edgar s day in control of the Seveni valley, 
Adfhcre probably was opposed to Du ns ton's continued control of the 
king, but Ids particular grievance* wm to have been against Oswald, 
who [ini 1 handed uvct VVmrhcombe Abbey to German us, a monk from 
Ram^v, and had also tried to displace the clerk* from Pcrshore, a foun¬ 
dation connected with A el fhere's house. High-bom canons, friends and 
kinsmen of Adfhere, had thereby Insi their incomes and were clamouring 
for mtitttiaH In judging this movement no reliance can lie placed on 
the accounts of it which have survived, for they originate without 
exception from the side of the monks and depict nil sympathisers with 

1 Aelfthrytli had \h&ii previouslymarried to the eldest nnn nf AatheliUui Hdr-kin^. 
Ki J gur pmhald/ improved his territorial po-iliim in I'kt-L Anglin lay m.irrvitJjf her. 
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the clerks as the blackest scoundrels. The only point that stands out 
clearly is t hat Ad there and his friends were strong enough to drive 
out the monks from Evesham and replace their rivals in several of the 
Worcestershire and Gloucestershire foundations. Meantime a somewhat 
similar movement had developed in the eastern Mfdlnuds in connexion 
with the lands that held been acquire! by Ramsey f Ely and Peterborough. 
It was alleged that many of them had been taken unjustly from their 
former owners. Flubbed by his successes in th-e west, Aclfhere came 
over to support the malcontents, but the feiilaad abbeys had powerful 
defenders in Aefcheiwin, who had founded Ramsey* audio Brihtnoth* the 
duke of the East Saxons, who had been a liberal benefactor to Ely, 
These nobles raised armed forces to defend the estates of the monasteries, 
and eventually Adfhere and his partisan* had to retire discomfited, 
Acthdwin being ever afterwards styled among the monks in gratitude 
for his services ** the Friend of God.^ These disputes exhibit Ouristoti 
ils no longer equal to the task of maintaining order and were followed 
almost immediately by his downfall from power* This was brought 
id hxiE. in 978 by the murder of the young Edward, a deed done in cold 
blood at Corfc in Dorse U apparently at the instigation of the ambitious 
Aelfthryth* Tf Duhstim had still retained his earlier vigour, he would 
have promptly taken steps to punish the conspirators; but the murder 
went unavenged, and Aethelred, though only ten years old, commenced 
unchallenged a reign which Was fated to last for thirty-seven years (978- 
101(f) and bring England untold disasters, 

Acthelred^ minority was necessarily a long one, but so far as we 
know without any striking incidents. The leaders of Edgars time were 
all ageing and one by one passing into the background, I tuns tan lived till 
988, but withdrew from court in 980 and spent the rest of his days in 
dignified retirement, busied with ecdeskstk-.nl duties. The rivalry 
between the monks and dorks cooled down with the deaths of 
Bishop Aothelwold mid Duke Aelfluere some four years biter, nor did 
Oswald or Aethelwin again play parts of Importance, although they 
survived till 998. The ecclesiastical fight ended in a drawn battle, for the 
canons retained possession of Canterbury and York, of London, Dor- 
Chester and Lichfield, of Bury St Edmund*, St Albans and Beverley, 
and even in Wessex kept some ttnfKirUiut churches such *ls Wells and 
Chichester. As to the king we hear that he was involved in a dispute 
with AdfhereV, heir, hut wc do not even know who took charge of his 
education. His minority in fret w ould lie almost a blank, were it not for 
some entries in the Chronicle which speak of renewed viking incursions. 
These began in 980, when raiders made dcsre-ut> on Chester, Thaiict and 
Sou tint nip tun, The first hatch no don lit came from Ireland or Mon, the 
other? more probably from Scandinavia ; hut no one thought Tneuj 
dawgerwis, even though they were followed by further raids in 982 on 
Devon and Cornwall. In reality they were the opening of another" 
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period of trial for England, and foreshadowed Danish and Norwegian 
attacks not leas dangerous to the security and freedom of Englishmen 
than those captained by Ingwnr ami Gu thrum in the ninth century. 

The position of England about the year 990, when Acthclrcd attained 
his majority, might'seem at first sight less vulnerable than in Alfred's 
day. The land was no longer split into rival kingdoms: it had fortresses 
and ships and the confidence born of former victories. But this impression 
of unity and strength lit misleading. In reality, the West Saxon dynasty 
Jind not succeeded in assimilating its conquests further north than the 
river Welland. In the ‘‘Five Boroughs 1 ' and in Yorkshire, and -still more 
beyond the Tees, it was from every point of view extreme! v weak. There 
i" evidence for example that Edgar, for all his popularity, ever 
-shewed his face in these parts, dr that he had estates there bringing in 
any appreciable revenue, or that tie appointed any reeves. Juris of Danish 
descent ruled, quite uncontrolled, the half-Danish population in accord¬ 
ance with Danish Jaws and customs, and only gave their ullegiance to the 
king because they were left alone. Even the Church hrul failed to 
reassert itself among the “ holds " and “ socmen.'" The sees of York, 
Lincoln and Iancestor were still, as it were, only appendages of Worcester 
and Dorchester, rarely visited by their bishops, badly endowed and 
honeycombed with heathen practices only thinly veiled. Nor beyond 
the Wetland had any attempt lieen made to found any monasteries of the 
reformed pattern. Little reliance then could be placed on the patriotism 
nt these regions, for should Danish invaders once more get n foothold in 
the country, the chief land-owners would have much in common with the 
enemy, and might easily be enticed into joining them. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the Scandinavian lands 
had made In the lad century even greater strides towards consolidation 
than England. Norway under Harold Fairhair (SaO-B&S) tl nd his 
descendants had censed to lie a mere collection of warring chieftaincies, 
while Denmark under Ilarald Bluetooth (950-986) hud grown into a 
fairly compact state, and invpused its sway on its neighbours. As stated 
in the runir inscription on the -tcllinge Stone, the funioii^ monument in 
Jutland which Harold erected in honour of his parents, Gorin and 
1 hym, he had “ won all Den murk and Norway and made the Danes 
Christians,'" He liarj made the “ Wick " anil the south of Norway a com¬ 
ponent part of his realm ; he had planted Danish outposts in Pomerania 
and Prussia, he had founded the great stronghold of Jdnwborg in Wendland, 
and he had farced HAkon the Bttd to hold northern Norway and the 
Throndlaw as his vassal. More than this, by his sooreases he had 
■wakened -again the old viking spirit, and set the dragon ships as of old 
sailing the seas in search of adventure. Hi» dosing yearn were not so 
sucrii^ful as his prune. In 975 Hiikon had revolted, and in 986 the 
old king was himself slain fighting against his son Svein, who had thrown 
-If Christianity. His death, however, did not make the Danish power 
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less formidable. The imdutifnl Svdn, Sran Fnrkbcfcrd, as he was 
nicknamed, w^s as able as his father* and bent nn reconquering Norway, 
or failing that extending Ills realm ehewhere. He had sailed all tile seas 
as u viking and already had his eye on England. There were plenty of 
reasons then about 990 why Englishmen* had they J bcen well informed 
about the outside world, should have had forebodings as to the future, 
and be wondering what manner of leader they had in the young 
Aethelred. 

The first raids, sufficiently serious to test Aethelred's capacity, began 
in 991, when OlafTryggvason, a famous Norwegian exile, who had claims 
on the throne of Norway, burned Ips wich and defeated and slew Brihtnoth, 
the duke of the East Saxons, at Maiden. Instead of hastening with all 
speed to avenge this disaster, Aethelred could think of no better counsel 
than tii bribe the invaders to depart by an offer of *£10,000* This 
was done with the advice of Sigeric, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other magnates, and precedent* could be found for it in Alfred's reign. 
None the less EL was a most unwise expedient, as it gave the raider* the 
impression that the king was a weakling ami that Englishmen were afraid 
of fighting. Two years later Olaf went harrying along the coasts of 
Northumberland and Lindseyi and m 991 was joined by tsvein, who for 
the moment bod tieen driven from Denmark by Erie, the King of Sweden. 
Their design was to pillage London* The citizens, however, put up such 
a stout defence that the allied princes Jthaudoiud the enterprise and 
betook Lhcffnftdves to Sussex and Hampshire. There they obtained 
horses and ravaged far and wide. Again Aethelred and the wibui 
thought only of buying a respite, this time w ith *£10,000 and an otter to 
supply provisions Having accepted these terms, Olaf came to Andover 
on a visit to Aetheined in order to be baptised a Christian, and soon 
afterwards soiled away to claim the throne of Norway. Successful in 
this adventure, he never afterwards had leisure to trouble England* 
Not so King Svdn. He too sen lid away to deal with the Swedes, and for 
some years wm busied in securing hi* power in Denmark - but he still 
kept England in mind, and was only Eliding his opportunity. 

Meantime lesser men continued to make yearly attacks on the coasts 
of Wessex, and always with such success owing to the ejmurch and 
incompetence of the English leaders that at last Aethelred in despair 
determined to take some of the vikings into his pay to keep off the 
remainder* The chief of these was Fallig, a high-born Danish jori* who 
had married Svein’s sister, Gunnhild. The immediate result* it would 
seem, was satisfactory* for we hear in the year 1000 of ah expedition 
being led by Aethelred against the Norsemen of Cumberland and the 
Isle of Man, w ho had for years been a menace to Yorkshire and the land 
betwixt the Mersey and the Ribble. The experiment nevertheless ,rm a 
very risky one, and a year later proved quite ineffective to stop a fresh 
force of vikings landing in Devon, which ultimately was only bought^* 
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off with ft promise of r&MyCKKJ after ft triumphant march from '1'cigntou 
and Exmouth through Somerset and Wiltshire to Southampton Water. 
Instead of fighting this force Pallig actually joined it with oil the ship 
he could lay hold of, a piece of treachery which enraged Acthelred to 
such ft degree that? he lust control of himself nml planned a general 
massacre of the Danes in his service and even of their families. This 
utterly barbarous and unwise piece of retaliation was carried out on St 
Ibices day 100S to the shame of aII chivalrous Englishmen, and among 
the victims was not only I’uliig and his son but his wife Gmmhild, 
S vein's sister, whom Act I tel red was holding as a hostage. 

The tragedy of GunnhildVs death marks the turning point in 
Aethelred’s reign: for it naturally bred in Svein a desire for vengeance 
which was only to be wit is lied after ten long years of warfare ending in 
the conquest uf England, Of this struggle the Chronicle gives a minute 
account, but often in such hysterica] tones that it is difficult to make 
out what really happened. Nor ism space be given here to unravel its 
meaning. The bare outlines however are somewhat as follows, In 1000 
Svein burnt Exeter, Wilton and Salisbury. In 1001 he sacked Norwich 
and Thetford, and had some hard tussles with Ulfkytel, the chief Danish 
jarl in East Anglia. In lOtX> he ravaged East Kent, and next spring 
after wintering in the Isle of Wight plundered right and left through 
Hampshire and Berkshire. Aethelred meantime had apparently done 
nothing but hide in Shropshire in the company of a west-country 
magnate, one Eadrie, nicknamed “Streona" or "the Grasper," an evil 
councillor of whom the Chronicle can hardly speak with patience. As 
ever Aethelred’s one idea was tu offer the enemy a ransom. He accord¬ 
ingly patched up a truce, and persuaded Svein to take his forces back to 
Denmark in return for a tribute of ISO,000. At the same tiniu lie 
placed Eadrie in [msstssiou of the great estates formerly possessed by 
Aelfhere in the Severn valley, and made him duke of Western Merck. 
After this there seems to liave been a lull for two years, in which some 
efforts were miule to organise a large naval force for the defence of the 
country by requiring ships to be furnished from every 300 hides of hind; 
but when this licet assembled at Sandwich in 1000, the quarrel* between 
its leaders, I Jr ih trie, a brother of Eadrie. and Wulfunth the Child, a 
powerful Sussex magnate, completely wrecked its utility. In 1010 the 
Danish fleets were back again, this time ltd not by Sveiii in person but by 
one of his great men, Thurkil the Tall, a famous jarl from Jdmubwg, He 
attacked L'ifkytd, and haring defeated him at Ringuiere near Thctford 
hurried all the south-east \ I id lands, penetrating westwards as far as 
Ovfonishi* , and burning in turn Cambridge, Bedford and Northampton. 
These inland districts, which had not before suffered from the raiders, 
seem’fu lave been utterly doited. No leaden* could be found to captain 
the local levies and no shire would help another. The i nimbi touts 
■^limply clamoured for peace on any terms, and so in 101] a witfui 
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advised Aetbelred to offer a still larger random* this time no lesa Hum 
i r 4W,UtKX It proved difficult, however, to raise so great a tribute. The 
dShappomted vikings therefore went on ravaging and a little Inter 
betook themselves to Kent, where they sacked Canterbury, owing to 
treachery on the part of the abbot of St Augustine's* mid captured the 
Archbishop* Adfheah (Alphegc), For some months they held the primate 
to random, only to murder him in a drunken riot at Greenwich early in 
101& When at last the tribute was got together, the Danish forces 
broke up and some went back to Denmark ; but Thorkil hi nisei f with 
a fleet of forty-five ships remained in England and took service with 
AethelreL The plan of setting a thief to catch a thief was evidently to 
tried again; but it met with no more success tlian in the dasc of 
Pallig T for the news, that Thurkii whs obtaining power in England, 
immediately brought Ids overlord SveLD upon the scene, bent upon con¬ 
quering the whole country and outahming im lieutenant 

The plan of attack In 1013 was quite different to the method.? hitherto 
adopted. Instead of raiding Wessex or East Anglia, 3 vein directed his 
fleet to the I lumber, evidently counting on a friendly reception from the 
men of the Danelaw. Nor was he disappointed* As soon m he Ian Hid 
with his son K i sut at Gainsborough on the Trent, Uhtred, a son of 
Widtheof of Bamborough, who had distinguished himself against the Scots 
and become jail of the Yorkshire Danes, oflored him his allegiance, and 
shortly alter wards at! the men of the Five Boroughs submitted and gave him 
liosbigwi. A gotd base being thus secured, where he could leave his ships 
in his son s guardianship^ he next marched through Leicestershire across 
the Wat ling Street into Eodrich dukedom and so south to Oxford and 
Winchester* Both these boroughs submitted jls soon as he appeared, 
and it Witt not till lie turned eastwards to London, where Aethclred lay 
with Thorkil, that we hear of any resistance. There was a light, it would 
seem, for the possession of London Bridge in which Svems men were 
unsuccessful* Cheeked fur the moment In the east* and uncertain how lust 
to deal with ihorksi, bvein next proceeded to Bath to secure mtit ml of 
Western Wessex. A hundred and forty years before this district im d been 
the scene of Alfred s heroic defence, hut its old spirit hud long departed. 
In a few days it submitted, after which we are- told **oll the people held 
kveiti for full king. Those sweeping desertions made Ae the! red real iso 
that England us a whole was resolved not to flght for him, nod that 
iliurkil s forces were hardly likely for long to save him from 3vein's 
vengeance. He accordingly iouk ship and sought a refuge in Normandy 
at the court of Duke Richard the Good* the brother id his second wife 
Emma, whom he hud married eleven yefirs before on the very ^ve of the 
fateful tnassuicre of 1002. 

Sveins triumph, complete as it seemed, was di^tincd to te only 
momentary, He retired to his base on the Trent to keep the Yule-tide 
feast with his son Knot* and had the satisfaction of receiving hostage' 
cm xv. 
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from the Londoners, but died, suddenly in February 1014, before he could 
be crowned King of England. His death threiv the whole Scandinavian 
world into confusion. The fleet at Gainsborough chose the youthful Knut, 
though onl v eighteen, to l>e king; but lie was not S vein's eldest son, and 
Denmark pawed to his brother Harold, while the Norwegians favoured 
the claims of Olnf the Stout, a cousin of Olaf Trvggvoson’i, who had been 
fighting in England with Thorkil, tu rule those parts of Norway which 
had acknowledged Svein's supremacy. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising to hear that Aethelnsd was colled hack to England, and that 
the jaris who stood round Knut advised a return of the fleet to Scan- 
dim via to enable each man to look after his home interests. Knut tlierv- 
fore sailed a wav from the Humber, and for a year was occupied in Denmark 
inuking terms with his brother. 

Meantime a new force anise in England in Edmund, rYethel red’s eldest 
son by his first marriage. Aethclred on his return gave his confidence 
again to Eadric, mid on his advice took steps to punish the men of the Five 
Boroughs for offering their allegiance to 8vein. In pursuit of this object he 
put to death Sigeferth and Morkere, two of the leading magnates north of 
the Welland, and added their estates to Eadric's territories. This was just 
one of those outrages which gained Aethclred the title of the “Iteddess" 
or the "Badly counselled,'’ All additions to the Grasper's power were 
bitterly resented, and by none more than by Edmund, the heir to the 
throne. To check Eadric became the fixed purpose of the young prince. 
He accordingly seized and married Sigeferth's widow, and then marched 
, to the Five Boroughs as the avenger of the lady's wrongs and imule him¬ 
self master of all the lands which Eadric had coveted. This stroke was so 
popular in the Danelaw, that Edmund at once became a power in the land, 
but only at the cost of earning the undying hatred of Endrie. What this 
would entail was seen u few months later when Knut once more appeared 
in the Channel with a large fleet partly furnished by hi- brother, 'fliis 
picked force, “which contained neither thndl nor freed in an,” landed at 
Wnrchnm wiLhout opposition from Aethelred, who was tying ill near 
Portsmouth, and ravaged at will through Dorset and Somerset To meet 
it Edmund and Eadric both gathered forces: but when they come face to 
face with the enemy in Wiltshire, Eadric promptly went over to Kind. 
Edmund therefore had to retire over the 'Humes without fighting, and 
the whole of Wessex submitted. In the spring of lOlfj much the same 
happened in Mercia. Knut and Eadric came leagued together into 
Warwickshire, and Edmund in despair was forced to abandon the defence 
of Middle Anglia. The mast he could do was to ap]>eal for assistance to 
Uhtred, who had his own grievances against Eadric. This causes! n 
momentary diversion: for Uhtred marched through Cheshire to attack 
Eadric in Staffordshire and Shropshire, Hut Knut meantime overran 
the valley of the Ouse, then went unchecked all up the east side of 
Hbgland to the Humber, mid eventually appeared before Y ork. When 
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Uhtred heard of thin rapid advance, he turned hack from Mercia to repeat 
the submission which he had formerly made to Sveiit. Knut P however, 
jiwtigated bv Eadric, connived at his munder by some private enemies, 
and appointed his own brother-in-law Eric, who bad been ruler of part of 
Norway, to lie jar! of Yorkshire in his place. By April the position of 
affairs was almost the some as it had been before SveinV death. Thanks 
to Endric's treachery, all Englrmd save East Anglia and the districts im¬ 
mediately round London were in the hands of the invaders. It would 
seem also that Thorkil had gone over to has countrymen, and so Edmund 
and Mffcytel were the only important leaders with whom Emit had 
still to reckon. It was at this critical juncture that Aethclred died, 
and Englishmen! had to decide whether they would abandon the struggle 
or choose Edmund ns lheir king in the hope that he might prove a second 
Alfred anti retrieve the national fortunes even at the eleventh hour. 

The Londoners to their credit derided, for Edmund; and soon the 
courage of many parts of England began to revive, for Edmund at once 
shewed his countrymen that he meant to take the offensive, For this pur¬ 
pose he realised that he could not do better than begin where Alfred had 
set the example. He therefore hurried down to Somerset, leaving Ijondon 
to stand a siege at the ham Is of the fleet which Knut had brought round 
from Southampton to Greenwich. His appearance in the west soon 
brought men to his standard, and an a week or two he was strong enough 
to advance eastwards to Sheraton, near Malmesbury, and attack Thorkil 
and Eadric, who hud been detached by Knot to intercept him. The fight 
proved indecisive, but Edmund must have had the advantage, as the Dimes 
retreated on London, and left him free to march into the Chiltern country 
and raise larger forces. With these he relieved l^ondon and, after forcing 
a passage over the Thames at Brentford, had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Danish Heel retire to the Orwell m search of supplier. Their land- 
forces m can while went into Kent; but again Edmund followed, and having 
defeated them at Otford drove them into Sheppey and thence into Essex. 
This series of successes seemed to shew that the luck was turning and led 
hpiidrir to pretend at any rate that he wished to change sides. Unluckily 
Edmund believed him, and allowed him to join his army with a body of 
men from Herefordshire, The two then moved together into Essex and 
threw their forces on the Danes at AsMngton, near Shoebury. By this 
time Edmund had far the larger and more confident army f and should have 
won again; bu t in the middle of the fight Eadric played the traitor once 
more and gave Knut a hard-won victory, the list of the slain including 
lhe gallant old Ullkytel of East Anglia and many of the leading men of 
Eastern Mercia, Sc costly u defeat forced Edmund once more 4 o fall back 
w r est wards. I(e was, however, by no means beaten, and Knut wits by this 
time convinced that he had better come to terms with him. A liTeeting 
w as accordingly proposed between the two young kings. This took place 
under Eadric's auspices at Gluey m Gloucestershire, and there it w *, 
n am r ii. vol. in. cm xv + 
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arranged that the realm should be divided, Edmund biking bis ancestral 
inhuritAmv of Weesex, while Knut obtained nil Mercia and the Danelaw, 
on the condition Hint he forwent all vengeance on the Londoner and 
gave them his [ieai?o T Knot's object in consenting to this treaty wo* t no 
doubt, to obtain a breAthing apace and allow time for reinforcements 
to reach him from Scandinavia, It might, however, quite well have opened 
the way for Edmund to play over again the part of Edward the Elder, 
now that he had restored Hie prestige of his house* and won for him¬ 
self the name of ^Iitm&ide" by his audacity and dogged ness in an almost 
desperate situation. Englishmen at any rate now had a rallying point 
und a leader, Fate, however, willed it otherwise. Only a few weeks after 
the treaty Edmund died at Oxford unexpectedly, if not by foul play, 
when still only twenty-two. His loss at once destroyed the reviving 
spirit of the West Saxons, They might perhaps have turned to Eadwjg, 
Edmunds brother, the solo surviving male of Aethelrcds first family, bat 
their dread of the Danes was too great, and su Knut was hailed King of 
all England early in 1017 wit hunt further opposition. 

Knut ruled England for eighteen yean* (1017-10^)* Through hh 
mother Indf a Pota^ he was at his aeee'vsinti about twenty-two years old, 
and already had two sons by an English wife cal left Aelfgifu of Norths 
atiiptofi. His first act, however, was to repudiate this lady and take to 
wife Emma of Summndv, Aethelreds widow* who was thirteen years his 
senior^ This stroke of policy freed him from all fear of the young Alfred 
ami Edward, her children by Aethelredj who were left at Roden to be 
educated as Frenchmen under the charge of their smele Duke Richard. 
To his new subjects Knut must have seemed the typical viking midcr. 
He proved* however, altogether diJFerent as a king to what men expected* 
From the very outset he put off the barbarian and did hi.s utmost to make 
his subjects forget that lie was their conqueror. He had of course to take 
some steps of a drastic kind to secure himself against possible risings and 
treachery, but, when once his power was fully establish^), lie developed 
into a most humane and conciliatory ruler* and gave England peace and 
jus tire such its it had not enjoyed since the death of Edgar* King at 
first only of England* in 1018 he acquired Denmark as well by the death 
of his brother, and ultimately i\ considerable Brandi Flavian empire, but he 
ever considered England his first care and made it his chief residence, 
A rapid recovery of prosperity therefore followed his accession, mid 
Englishmen had little cause to regret the change of dynasty* 

Knufs first task* after M-mling Evhmmd's infant sons oat of the realm 
and hunting down their uncle Had wig, was to appoint a tmstv bund of 
dukes, or ^earh^ ns they now come to be called, using U* Danish term, 
to help hirn in controlling the various province* of the kingdom. Full 
detail for all England an- not available, but the li&b of witnesses to his 
land-books, coupled with entries in the Chronicler, shew that his scheme 
somewhat os follows: south of the T ham es he kepi the hulk of 
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the count iy in his own hands, leaving* however* an Englishman willed 
Aethelwennl in charge of part of Wen tern Wessex. In E ml Anglkand 
\orkshire he relied on Scandinavians, giving the former to Tburkil 
the fall and the latter* hs already noted* to his Norse brother-in-law 
Eric, said to be the most chivalrous of the vikings* In Bemicia lie left 
the native line uf high-reeves of Flam borough nudist infu^C and even put 
his confidence eventually in the murdered Uhl ml V son Enlrired, In 
\\ estem Mercia he could hardly do otherwise at first than recognise Ivuiric; 
but it was impossible to trust such a dangerous turncoat, and so it is not 
surprising tu find that within a year Knot charged him with treachery 
and allowed Earl Eric to put him to death. In his place Kmit set up 
as Earl of Mercia another Englishman called Ijmfwmt 1 , whose family hail 
great possessions round Lichfield and Coventry, but he apparently did not 
give him Eadries great estates in Gloucestershire or along the middle 
Severn* for shortly afterwards Ixith Worcestershire and Herefordshire 
appear as separate earldoms. Over these he set Scandinavians* the former 
district going to hit nephew Hilton, the son of Eric, and the latter to 
ivgljif, son of I hoigil* ^praksileg, whose elder brother Ulf was njimiid to 
Entrith* Kiuit» half-sister. W hat was done in the ease of the Uinduu 
districts and the Five Boroughs is not recorded. The names of the above 
earls* hofferer, suflicicntly indicateKnut'sgeneral idea,which was to employ 
English magnates m far m he could, but simultaneously to give sufficient 
rewards to his more important kinsmen, whether Danish or None, so that 
they in their turn might Im.* able to reward their military followers. 
As a result a very considerable sprinkling of new Scandinavian families 
settled in different [Hurts of England, but at the same time there was 
no systematic forfeiture of lands* and in particular very little ousting of 
English peasantry to make way for fre>h Scandinavian freedmen. 

Having once begun a coudSatory policy, Knut adhered to it steadily. 
In 1018 he held a great gtmai at Oxford in which he declared his 
intention of governing in accordance with the law uf Edgar, and the 
sun* year he paid off the bulk of his Scandinavian forces and sent them 
hack to Denmark* retaining only forty ships in his service, who*c cre ws 
afterwards canic to form a kind of royal body-guard, known as the fim*- 
mrtj> The next year lie waa abroad, securing his hold on Denmark, but 
rignalised Ida return in by two acts which shewed still further his 

trust in his English subjects, llic first w*u the appointment of a Sussex 
magnate called Godwin to be Earl of Wessex, and the second the issue 
of a remarkable proclamation declaring that he meant in future' to carry 
mi hi* government in strict conformity wiLh the wishes of the English 
bishop. Here in fart we have the keynote of his internal polcv for the 
rot oi his life. Like Edgar he became a devout son of the Church * a 
liberal ecdeajAstical benefactor and a patron ^of the monastic or rearming 
party. More and more lie allowed himself to be guided by cedes last tea] 
advisers* men like AeLluJnuUi, whom he made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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and Ljfing, whom he promoted to be abbot of Tavistock and, later* bishop 
of Creditoru "Hie most notable of his works of piety are perluips the 
rebuilding of the minster of Bury St Edmunds, and its conversion from 
a college of canons into a house of monks; the foundation of the monastery 
of St Benet at Holme in Norfolk; and the presentation of the port of 
Sandwich and other gifts to Canterbury to atone for the murder of Arch¬ 
bishop Adfkcuh There were few' minsters in feet which Knut did not 
enrich, for he wished to pose ils the great Christian king and dvjlLser of 
his people, and he firmly believed that the Church was the only instrument 
which could effect his purpose. 

Meantime across the North Sea* Knut was gradually extending his 
influence* In 1022 we hoar of an expedition to Wiiknd in Esthonia, 
and a little later, of demands on Olid the Stout that ho should hold Norway 
an Knot's vassal and pay a tribute. This led to an alliance: between Olaf 
and Ammd Jacob* the King of Sweden* who together in 10213 invaded the 
] >anisli realm* taking advantage of a dispute which had arisen between 
Knut and his brother-in-law Ulf. The danger brought Knut over to 
Denmark. He found the allied kings ravaging Scania, but so damaged 
their fleets in a tight at the mouth of the Hdge River that they Irnd to 
gi%e up their enterprise. He next had Ulf put to death* whether justly or 
in a tit of passion it is difficult to say, and then in 1028, after a pilgrimage 
to Rome to witness the coronation of the Emperor Conrad II , Invaded 
Norway with a considerable force including an English contingent* The 
result was that Olaf was driven out, hh constant efforts since 101 o to 
christianise Ills subjects having rendered him unpopular. From tins time 
onwards Knot could cal! himself King of England, Denmark, Scania* 
Witland, uud Norway. Olaf* however* rfitunml in IflJlO* but only to be 
defeated and slain at S tildes tad* near Tlirondhjc m, after which Knut placed 
lilts eldest son Svcin in charge of Norway under the guardianship of his 
n i other AeJfgifu of Northampton. The remainder of Knut'* reign need 
not detain us* The king Si veil constantly in England and buried himself 
energetical I v with legislation designed to rdnferoe Edgar’s laws and stamp 
out any remains of heathenism which still lurked in the country. It 
would seem too that he received some kind of homage from Malcolm II 
of Scotland, who in 1018 had driven the Bemirion earls nut of Lothian 
by a decisive victory at CarhaxiK KnutV interference, however! did not 
really retrieve that disaster or prevent the River Tweed becoming hence¬ 
forth the permanent northern limit of England. 

Knut died at Shaftesbury in 1035, when still under forty, and was 
buried in the old minuter at Winches tor. At once his newly formed 
empire fell to pieces. lie had apparently intended that England unci 
ikmijJtrk should remain united under Darthacnut* his son by Emma of 
Normandy, even if Svelib h™ by Adfgifn, obtained Norway, Hut 
the choice of Harthacnut! who was at the moment his representative in 
Denmark, did not commend itself either to the corps of htu-curh or the 
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Mercians ur tht men of Yorkshire or East Anglia. Godwin, the Earl of 
Wessex, now the most important man in England* alone championed 
his cause strongly. Nor were the men of Norway willing to bow to Svein. 
KmiFsairaagemeots, therefore, Fell to the ground except In Denmark, and 
the upshot was that the English witan a I Oxford, fed by Lwrfrfc* the sod 
of Earl Leofwiue, who bail now become Earl of Mercia, declared for 
Harold Harofout, the younger son of Aelfgifu of Northampton, who was 
in England; while the Norwegians set up Magnus the son of their old 
national champion Glnf the Stout, and recovered their independence. This 
settlement of the miration persisted, so far as it affected England, for 
five years, despite Harolds worthlessness and the strong opposition of 
Queen Emma and Archbishop Act he] noth. For HurtHacnut remained in 
Denmark, fully occupied in heating off attacks from Magnm, and Godw in 
with his partisan^disappoiuted at his non-appearance in Englambdeserfcd 
his cause. There in nothing, however, to record concerning Harold's reign 
(1035-1040) except a number of acts of cruelty, the most notable being 
the murder of Alfred. Queen Emma's eldest son by her first husband King 
Aetheired, who with his younger brother Edward had been living peace¬ 
ably in Normandy during the seventeen years of Knut's rule. This young 
prince landed in England in 1035 with a small following,, perhaps to make 
a bid for the throne, but was soiled hv Godwin at Guild fun I and then 
handed over to Harold, who had him blinded with such barbarity that lie 
died. For this act Godwin got nearly nil the blame. Meantime* Queen 
Emma took refuge at Bruges with the Count of Flanders .and it was only in 
the autumn of 1039 that she at last succeeded in stirring up her sou Hartha- 
ennt to collect a fleet of some 60 ships for an attack on Ids half-brother. 
Before he could reach England* 1 Jam Ed died* whereupon Hartkacnut wai 
uttered the crown peaceably; He landed at Sandwich in June 1040, but 
soon shewed himself a bloodthirsty tyrant. He began by imposing a 
heavy tribute on his new subjects to pay the crews of his fleet r This led 
short Iy afterwards to the harrying of Worcestenhire for impeding the 
king's huit-carU in the collection of the tax, A little Infer he slew Eadulf, 
the Earl of Northumberland, by treachery and gave his earldom to Siwaxd, 
the Earl of Yorkshire. He aLu took to selling vacant bishoprics. Luckily 
his reign lasted less than two years, terminating with lib sudden death in 
■June 1042 at a wedding banquet he stood at his drink.' 1 

(hice more the English magnates had art opportunity of selecting a king* 
uninfluenced by pressure from an invading army. The choice lay between 
a Danish or on English succession. If the Danish line ivas to lx- main¬ 
tained* the mo$t promising heir was Hunt's nephew Svein* the son of his 
sister Estrith and the murdered Ulf, whom Harthaenut had left as viceroy 
in Denmark to con tend with Magnus ; but if the English line was to be 
restored, the only possible candidate was ward* the surviving son of 
Emma and Aethdied^whoro I Iarthaenut hod allowed to return to England. 
As Earl Godwin was married to Gytha, Ilfs sister, and had been concerted 
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m the death of EdwaitTs brother, Alfred, only a few years hefbn-, the 
U’est Saxon leader might well have given his support to Svejn, He did 
not however do so, for Svein at tlie moment was making no headway in 
Denmark, Accordingly after a abort period of indecision, Edward Was 
chosen king by the voice of all the folk of England, and crowned nine 
months later on Easter Day 1043. 

the restoration ot Acthtlnxl s line in the person of Edward, known 
to later generations ns Edward the Confessor, freed England from one 
set of foreign influent*#, only to introduce another * for Edward, in 
spite of his direct male descent from Alfred, was half it Norman in 
hJiKtd mid almost wholly a Norman in training. When, in 1041, he 
returned to England, after an exile of more than a quarter of a century, 
he was already approaching his fortieth year; and he was a man whose 
hahits and ways of thinking had long been fixed. liv all who knew hint 
he was accounted a mi Id-man nered, conscientious person and a continued 
bachelor. He loved hunting, but not fighting. In France n great deal 
of his life hail been spent at Juniieges and other monasteries under the 
influeiu-c of Norm on ecclesiastics; and among these ,surroundings he had 
accmired a taste for a comparatively cultured life and a tctideiivy to lean 
on clerics for guidance. He prohahly thought in French and disliked 
speaking English, and he was at little pains to conceal the fact that he 
found the inanncra of his countrymen uncongenial and thdr ideas 
boorish and behind the times. When the English magnates decided to 
accept him as their king, they probably thought Limit, they Imd gauged 
his diameter and reckoned that with his ignorance of English wa\> ho 
would be unable to direct offalra, and that ail real power would conrie- 
(|Ocntly slip by degrees into their hands. Such a forecast, however, was 
not realised quite in the way the magnates t-updod. For EdwrioJ was 
no sooner seated on the throne than he began to fill his court with 
sundry Normans, Flemings and Bretons, who looked for honours and 
careers in England, and were by tio in cam prepared to plav the part of 
mere courtiers. Their numbers, too. year by year increased,and Edward 
never hesitated to shew that he preferret! their cleverer and more polished 
society to the ruder ways of English and Dunes, ho* ever high-bom or 
wealthy. Jti*t at first. of course, he bad to relv for support on the 
native nobles and churchmen, who hud favoured hi- accession, and [.‘spe¬ 
cially on Ear) Godwin, who was by far the most powerful tamlorud 
magnate in southern England, mid* who had ijeeo diiefly responsible, 
with Bishop Lyfing of Crediton, for making him king. Edwarel, how. 
ever, was astute enough to pc-rceive that Godwin's predomiminn- wan 
much rest-jfted in the Midlands and in the North, and that in every dis¬ 
trict the great landowners were exceedingly bitter in their jealousies and 
rivalries, and might easily be pitted one against the utlier in such n 
manner tlrnt the king might, after all, more or Jess get his own way if he 
played his cards skilfully. We find Edward accordingly before long 
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turning for sup part to Earl Lcofric nf Mercia and Earl Si ward of 
Northumbria, whenever he felt himself too much in the grip of Earl 
Godwin, 

At the same time he went to work *y»tenmtic*Uy to contrive 
o I sen mgs for placing his foreign friends in poritHuft of influence. Iking 
n man without much energy Edward planned no sudden coup nor 

did he achieve any dramatic success in asserting himself; hut he did 
enough* by persistently adhering to the same tactic** to make his fclgti 
n period of continual struggle between rim! aspirants for ascendancy in his 
rimi\_sebi, and lie mnniiged so to manipulate events that a French-speaking 
element in a few years gained a firm foothold in the ranks of the nobility 
and in the Church, and gruelually acquired considerable territorial in¬ 
fluence in many parts of cent nil and southern England. It is* of course, 
easy to arraign this policy eis unpatriotic; and, ft* it ultimately led to 
the conquest of England by the Normans, Edward has sometimes been 
del ion licet I as the most worthless of the old English kings. The intro¬ 
duction from abroad of more civilised manner* and ideas was in itself, 
however* no bod thing, and Edward ought rut her to lie praised for it. 
It must be remembered* too* that at the outset of hb reign England Imd 
cl early Mien behind the Continent in many ways, and required to lie re- 
uwakened It seems, then, rather beside the mark to charge Edward 
with want of patriotism because he attempted to supply new educative 
influences in the only way open to him* and altogether inaccurate to 
picture him, ns Juus sometimes been done* as u saintly nonentity entirely 
at the Ifc+ck and call of foreign ecclesiastics, and without any policy of 
his ofn, The truer picture stems to be that be w j ec^ neither unpatriotic 
nor over-saintly* in spite of the groloquc stories handed down idamf him 
by monkish biographers of the next generation; he was rather n w ell- 
in tcntiimcd man of mediocre hi lent, thrust lute in life anil unexpectedly 
into an extremely difficult position, and unfurl uimtely not strong enough 
to piny the king's part with credit to himself or advantage to bis 
subjects. 

It is not surprising, then* to find that nothing was dune in his long 
reign of twentydhrec-mid-iv-haIf years (1(143-1066) to weld England 
together into a inure emu pact state or tu retard the growth of feudalising 
tendencies, and that when he died, leaving no direct heir* Ihu quarrel.some 
magnates, who hail tried unceasingly toiivershndow r hini during Ilia lifetime, 
held hopeless!v divergent views about replacing him. 

The niit* Landing feature of Edwards rdgn during his earlier years is 
undoubted I y the constant growth of Godwin^ territorial power* and the 
persistency with which the earl sought to aggrandise hiimseSf nod his 
family, riot only in his own province of WWi, but also in Mercia and 
Jinjt Anglifk Godwin’s first greaJ *uiocc»* h»i obtained in Wifi, when 
he mdttecd Edward, in spite of bis known preference for celibacy, to marry 
Ids daughter Edith and endow her with important estates in many park of 
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England. As the king's father-in-law, Godwin thus Asquint! precedence 
over the other enrls. His ambition, however, was hv no means satisfied 
with this advancement, and we next find, him work ing for tile udvance- 
rnent of his sons* Again Edward proved compliant, and Godwin secured 
in quick succession ifii earldom in the Severn valley for Ids eldest sun 
Svein, who had hitherto been content with a subordinate earldom under 
his futhcr in Somerset and Dorset, another in East Anglia for his second 
sun Harold, and a third in the Midlands for his nephew Bearn. By what 
means sufficient lands were at the king's disposal to make these promo¬ 
tion* possible we do not know. Presumably Edward must have got into 
his hands most of the estates which Knut had formerly bestowed on hi* 
Danish jarls, Eglaf, liftkon and Thorkil the Tall. Some evidence also 
exists that considerable property was surrendered at this time tinder 
pressure by Emma, the queen mother, and also some by the king him* 
self; for later, Harold is found in possession of at least twenty manom 
in Essex and Hertfordshire which have all the clioractcristirs of crown 
land, while the king is returned as owning hardly any property in those 
Comities. 

Meantime Edward was active, os occasion offered, in introducing his 
own particular friends into lay and ecclesiastical posts, to act as checks 
on Godwin's increasing power. The leading clerical exam pits were Robert, 
Abbot of Junlieges, one of his closest friends in Normandy, whom lie 
made bishop of London in 1044, mid another Norman called Ulf, who 
became bishop of the wide-spreading diocese of Dorchester, These 
ecclesiastical appointments passed unresented, as tkcv were set off by 
others which went to Godwin's party, such as the eoodjutorship of 
Canterbury to Si ward. Abbot of Abingdon (who died in October 1048), 
and the bishopric of Winchester to Stigarid, a wealthy landowner in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, who liad been uu important king's chaplain in Knot's 
day and was high in favour with (Jueeu Emma. Leas .satisfactory to 
Godwin was the promotion nf the king's nephew Half to a position of 
influence. Tins young Frenchman, who was the son of Godo, Edward's 
sister, by her marriage with Dnigo of Mantes, Count of the Vesin, was 
given an earldom in Herefordshire which acted as a counterpoise to 
S vein’s earldom; and at the same time two Breton lords, Robert the 
son of Wimarc and Half of G under near Rennes, were endowed with con* 
sidenthle lief* in Essex and East Anglia to act as checks on Harold, To 
distinguish him from Rdf of Mantes this second Half is usually styled 
Half the Stalter, from the important quasi-military office of constable 
in the royal household, which Edward also bestowed on him. 

GodwiiP must hire realised from these measures that his hold over 
Edward was precarious, and soon afterwards it was almost destroyed 
owing fo the misdeeds of his son Svdn, who Hrst offended the Church by 
abducting the abbess of Leominster, and then alienated the nobles by 
murdering his cousin Earl Beam. Godwin with great stupidity con 
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doned these outrage hut his attempts to shield bin r*>n so damaged his 
in flf fence, even in his own earldom of Wessex, that Ed wand plucked Op 
courage in 1050, when Eudsigeuf Canterbury died, to set aside Godwin’s 
kinsman, the elected Aclfrie, and promote Robert of Ju allege* tu he 
lira mate of the English Church. Nor could Godwin obtain the bishopric 
of London, thus vacated, for his friend Spearhafoc of Abingdon, as 
Robert of Juiidegca maintained that his elevation was forbidden by 
the Fope, and backed the king in appointing another Norman cleric, 
named William, in bis stead. 

A definite breach thus arose between Edward anrl bis father-in daw, 
leading, a year later, to a serious crisis. This developed out of a visit 
which Eustace, the Count of Boulogne, paid to Edward in 105l + Eustace 
hod recently married the king's sister Goda, the widowed mother 
of the Earl of Hereford, and he seems to have come to England on an 
ordinary family visit or perhaps to look after his wife's English lands. 
His stay with his brother-in-law at the English court went off quietly 
enough* but on his return journey his retinue provoked a riot at Hover 
which resulted in some of the count's men being killed* as well as some 
of the townsmen. Count Eustace regarded this broil as the fault <lf the 
hurghers and immediately demanded reparation for the insult; where¬ 
upon Edward milled upon Godwin in 1m capacity of earl of the district 
to punish the men of Dover. Godwin, however, refused. Tins gave 
Edward an opportunity of asserting his authority : be accordingly 
summoned Godwin to appear before a court at Gloucester to defend his 
action. At the same time Robert of Join leges advised Edward to rake 
up against Godwin the uld charge that fifteen years before he hud Ikcji 
accessary to, if not the prime mover in, the death of Alfred, the kings 
brother. Godwin, inspecting that the plan was to involve him in a 
blood-fend, replied by summoning a large force of hb own thegm to 
a rendezvous at Berkeley within easy reach nf Gloucester, and bv calling 
Upon his .sons Svein and Harold also to conic with their forces to his 
help, As a sct-olf to the attach of the Kentish men on the French 
count, he id so preferred charges against Ralf of Hereford* alleging Hint 
Rolfs French followers had been guilty of many acts of cruelty and 
oppression towards Englishmen* and Further, that, following the French 
fashion s he had erected a private castle in his earhlom, w r hich whs a 
danger tu English liberties, such a building being quite unexampled 
on English soil, ivjiere the only fort ideations hithertu built were the 
national boroughs maintained in the king's name for defence against 
the Danes, 

W hen it became known that Godwin had appealed to “arms, Earl 
Leofric of Mercia and Earl Si ward of Northumbria also gathered their 
forces and came south to the support of th^ king. The upshot w r as that 
Godwin found himself outmatched and, fearing defeat, agreed to disband 
his forces; whereupon the king summoned another witan to meet lit 
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London, which boldly decreed outlawry for Godwin and all his hoiia. 
In these circumstances the carl thought it safest to take refuge with hh 
friend Baldwin of Lille, the Count of Flanders, aiul wait for time to 
break up the king's garty* He accordingly mailed for Bruges, taking hb 
(sons Svein and Too tig with him, the latter of whom luid inarriid Bald¬ 
win's daughter, while his sous Harold and Ijcofwine rode for Bristol and 
took ship lo Ireland. 

The direction of affair* in southern England after Godwin's departure 
seems lo have fallen largely into the bund a of the king's foreign friends. 
Greedy to obtain a share of Godwin^ lands and honours, fresh troops of 
NorEuana and Bretons soon came flocking to Eng tan r|* and the king's 
wife Edith wm deprived of her estates and sent in disgrace to the nunnery 
of WharwdL Earl Leofric, however, was by no means backward in 
pushing bis own interests, and used the crisis to consolidate his position 
in Mercia by obtaining & grant of Boom's estates for himself while his 
son Aelfgar stepped into Harold's shoes as Earl of East Anglia, As for 
S vein's estates, in Somerset, Dorset, Devon and the Severn valley, they 
seem to have passed to a new carl s Qddo, whose patrimony lay chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Pershore mid DitcrhursL 

The fall of Godwin's hnu.se wa* thus for the moment pretty complete. 
His exile, however, lasted but 11 short time* as a reaction set in when the 
English thegns realised that Normans and Bretons were the chief gainers 
by Godwins aljscnec; and it quickly gathered strength when the new* 
went round that a yet mure powerful foreigner than any who had hitherto 
coin? wits to visit Ed ward ’a court. This was Edwards kinsman William, 
the young Duke of Normandy, This prince made little secret of the 
fact that lie regarded hi in self as a possible claimant to the English 
thrtme, should Ed wan! die childless, and those who knew what the 
N T orman_s were now doing ill southern I tidy naturally regarded him as 
coming to England to spy out the nakedness of the hind, and shook their 
heads over his advent* His visit, as a matter of fact, w^os quite unevent¬ 
ful ; but Edward had none the less blundered* so that in 1052 Godwin 
found himself in a position to return and claim buck his lost possessions 
Eluding at Southwark, without having met with any effective opposition 
in the Thame* from the king's ships under Eul Half and Earl Oddu, 
he found the Londoner* actively on his side m were also the prelates of 
English birth, led by Stigand, who aimed nL, obtaining the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, Neither Leofric nor Si ward would no m help Edward* 
anil without them he could offer practical I v little resistance. The result 
was a panic among his foreign followers, imrnv of whom, headed bv 
Robert Ibt Archbishop and Ulf of Dorchester, Hed from I<ondon to a 
castle in Essex 1 , which Robert the sun of Wunarc was then building, and 
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1 Mr &Ottnd thinks till* Cistk at CEnVwiijjf ( I ‘ietmia Coanlp Ilitfory of 
dfiar, p.3+% hut Naybuil, foe centre uf a group uf manor* lying athwart the 
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thence by way of the Naze to the Continent, Others fled westward into 
Herefordshire* hoping to find security in another cratle, which Osborn 
Pentecost, one of Earl fiolfft men* wo* erecting on the Welsh border, 
probably at Ewyaa. These hurried flights made it clear to everyone 
that Edward's attempt at independence hod failed. A fresh wJtun ac¬ 
cordingly was ossembted* w hich formally outlawed many of the foreigners 
and restored God win and his family to their former possessions. Edith 
also came hack to court from Wherwd), w hile Stiguud obtained the see 
of Canterbury in the place of the fugitive Hubert and proceeded to hold 
it in plurality with Winchester, not to mention many other preferments* 
such m mnonries, all over his province. 

For the rest of his life Edward was never able to shake himself free 
from, the domination of the house of Godwin* The great earl, It is true, 
did not himself long enjoy his restoration to power. Ife died in 1 053 f 
quite suddenly* while attending a banquet at Winchester* I its honours 
and estates thereupon passed to his second son Harold* Ins dhfated eldest 
son Svdn haring died a few months earlier At Constantinople while 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to atone for his mines. 

"ITie character of the reign changes sensibly after Godwin's death* 
The king still continued fitfully to play the magnates off against each 
other* reappointing Aidlgur* for example, to the earldom of East Anglia 
after Harold's transfer to Wessex. But Edward m ils fast becoming elderly; 
and as his energy -declined, he centred his attention inure run.! more on 
sport and church matters to the neglect of politics. Harold, on the 
other hand* though full of ambition and energy, being little over thirty* 
more cautious and better liked tlian his father* and was always 
careful to keep on terms w ith Earl Lcofric and the Mercians, There 
was far a time, therefore* a quiet interval* the only incident of note in 
1051 being a Northumbrian expedition Ijeyond the Forth undertaken 
by Earl Si ward in the interests of his Scotch grandson Malcolm Can- 
more, This young prince on the paternal side was great-grandson of 
Malcolm II, the victor of Carhum* and was being kept out of his patri¬ 
mony by Macbeth* the famous Monnaer (or Earl) of Moray immortalised 
by Shakespeare* Some years before Macbeth had slain Malcolm's father* 
Duncan 1* mid then usurped the crown* For a number of years Malcolm 
had Jived in Si wards household, becoming quite a Northumbrian in 
speech and education* but by 1054 he wils grown up and eager to regain 
his crown. The expedition was well managed by Earl si ward, who 
obtained a notable victory at Dutisiuaue near Perth* but it was not till 
three years later that Macbeth was killed and Malcolm III (1GS7-11>9S) 
finally set upon the throne. Si word's intervention beyond *the Tweed 
woa of great moment for Seal land* as Milled mV restoration iij^vitably 

^luar which ail belonged to Robert^ ami adjoin Stoke the hiuyia^ place of ihfc 
Kast Augliau dncol house, iftdte m likely to to the iite, toiog much nearer to 

the Naae* * 
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brought a great aree» of power to the Anglo-Danbh elemmt in thu 
kingdom, and transferred the centre of the realm from the Kdtic districts 
beyond the Forth to the English-speaking province of Lothian. And 
this in its turn was of great importance to England ; for it turned the 
ambition a of the Scotch king* more definitely southwards and led them 
to covet the Tees for their frontier instead of the Tweed. 

Si ward died in 1055, the year following the fight at l)uiLdmtiie r As 
lie had lost his eldest non in that battle and as his younger ,suii WaU 
theaf wits still a child t a difficulty arose as to the succession to the 
Northumbrian earldom. The natund course would have been to select 
some member of the house of Bam through for the office* or at any rate 
some Anglo-Dane possessing territorial influence north of the Humber 
Harold, however, considered the appointment an opportunity too good 
to be lost for extending the influence of his own family. He therefore 
advised Edward to appoint his brother Tostig to the earldom, In spite 
of the obvious risk of placing a West Saxon over the Northerners. 
Edward acquiesced in this plan, partly because he laid a real liking for 
Tontig, and partly because lie hoped to pit the brothers against each 
other and so free himself to sonic extent from Harolds tutelage. Beyond 
the Humber Tostig*s elevation was accepted at Hrst w p ith sullen indiffer¬ 
ence, but further south it led at once to trouble, luring much resented 
by Enil Adfgar, who regarded it els a menace to the Mercian house. 
Aelfgars opposition went so far that Harold was able to represent his 
conduct a* treasonable* and in the upshot obtained the consent of a 
ttitan to his outlawry. Thereupon AeJfgur, as Harold had dune in 
similar rircutushmrcs, withdrew to Ireland, where be soon recruited a 
fleet maimed by adventurous Irish and Danes, and then, eager for revenge* 
offered his services to the Webb for an attack on those who hod driven 
him out of England. 

The ally to whom Earl Aelfgnr turned was Gruftydd (Griffith) ap 
Llywelyn, prince of N'oiih Wales* a remarkable man* who had ascended the 
throne of Gwynedd in 1039 and gradually extended lib sway over 
Deheuharth and the rest of the Webb principalities* His power bad long 
been a menace to the men of Herefordshire : in 1002 he had led a raid 
against Earl Half and defeated his forces near Leominster, Having just 
compassed the death of a dangerous South Webb rival, Gniffydd was 
now ready to attack again and was delighted to join forces with Aelfgnr. 
The pair accordioglv marched upon Hereford in the autumn of 1055, 
and having driven off Haifa levies, who were mounted, we are told, in the 
French fashion, sacked the I ju rough, anil burnt the newly-built mil Piter, 
at the same time killing several of the canons. The alarm caused in the 
Severn /alley by this exploit was so great that Earl Hamid himself hud 
to hurry to the west with assistance. He was unable, however, to punish 
the m voders, and had to patch up a peace at Billingsley in ArcheuHeld, 
by which Adfgar regained his position a* Ear] of Eust Anglia. 
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Two yean? later,, in 1057* Leofric, the old Earl of Mercia, died, and 
also Earl Half, Adigar thereupon succeeded to Mercia, but only on 
the understanding that East Anglia should pass to Harold's brother 
Gyrth, that sundry Mercian districts near London, such as Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire* should ho formed into a new T xarldom for Lqofwirie, 
another of his brothers * and that Herefordshire should fell to Harold 
himself As Somerset and Dorset had been reunited to Wessex upon 
Odda's death in 1056* these territorial rearrangements meant that the 
sous of Godwin held the earldoms throughout England with the excep¬ 
tion of the curtailed earldom of Mercia, and men began to speculate 
whether even this exception would be long maintained. The cent ml 
earldom still formed a good-sized jurisdiction, stretching aeross the 
northern Midland* from the Welsh bonders to the North Sea* but few 
could doubt that Harold was aiming at its dismemberment, so that 
whenever Edward should die there might he no power left in England 
sufficiently strong to compete with him, if he decided to be a candidate 
for the throne- This ultimate object, it is true, was* not yet avowed ; 
but the thorny question of the succession was beginning to be discussed, 
as Edward was weU over fifty and his only near kinsman was the I why 
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grand son of Edmund Ironside, known to history as Edgar the Aetheliug. 
According to the accepted traditions of the English this child w ould for 
many years be far too young to be elected king, and t further, he had no 
support in the country; for Ids father had been exiled by Knut in infancy, 
and having .spent almost his whole life in Hungary 1 , had never acquired 
any territorial position in England, As events turned out, no con¬ 
venient opportunity for dls mem be ring Mercia occurred ; for Aelfgar, to 
protect his family's interests* gave his daughter Ealdgvtb to GruHVdd in 
marriage, and so coutd count on the support of sturdy Welsh allies, 
Harold, therefore, left him unmolested till his death in 1062, when the 
Mercian earldom passed to his son Ed wan* 

Meanwhile King Grufiydd, presuming on his Mercian connexion, kept 
uu harassing Harolds Herefordshire hinds. As a counter-blow, early in 
1063 Harold made a raid into North Wales and attacked Hhuddlan, 
hoping to hud Grufiydd unprepared. *Vhc Welsh king got away bv sea, 
but wi is not feted to enjoy hia good Fortune much longer; for Harold 
was determined to crush him, and so deprive the young Edwin of the 
outside support that his father had relied on. To this end Harold sum¬ 
moned Tostig to join him with a Northumbrian levy, and then bolh 
brothers pushed into Wales beyond Rhuddhin and chased the Welsh 
prince from one hill fortress to another. In this extremity Grufiydd was 
deserted nut only by the Mercians but also by his own men, and was 
shortly afterwards assassinated. His fall, accompanied a* it wm by the 
restoration of considerable tract* along the marches to Engfeh rule, 
brought Harold undoubted prestige; but St must not be supposed that 
the Welsh were in any sense conquered. Their unity was once m&te 
on* xv. 
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broken up. VV ithin their own Ijonler^ however, various Welsh chieftains 
remained as independent its ever. 

During the course of the nest year on untoward mishap befell 
Ha raid For some reason or other he haul occasion to bike a sc* trip 
in the Channel, and, as lie was sailing From Ids paternal seat at Boshain 
in towards Dover, a storm taught him and drove his ship ashore 

on the coast of Ponthieu in France* Guy, the count of the district, 
when lie heard of the wreck,gave orders for Harolds arrest, and being 
a vassal of W till am, the Duke of Normandy, handed him over to his 
overlord at Jtmirn as a captive, Harold thus became an unwilling 
guest at the Nnninm court* As such lie accompanied the duke on a 
campaign into Brittany, but though be was outwardly treated with 
honour* he was informed that he would not be allowed to return to 
England unless he* would become the duke's man and take an oath to 
assist William In the future, should he make a claim to the English 
throne on Edward's death. Seeing no other wav of regaining his liberty, 
Harold had perforce to take the oath demanded of him, whereupon he 
was permitted to sail for England. On his return he made as little as 
possible of the imsadventure, and no doubt regarded the oath extracted 
from him by force os of no validity; but he had none the less placed 
himself in a very false position, considering his own aspirations to lie 
Edward’s successor. 

Harold came Imek to End a very disturbed state of affairs in the 
north of England. For nine years hi* brother Touting had been Earl of 
Northumbria* but he haul ruled harshly and had especially provoked 
discontent by treacherously causing the death* of Gomel, son of firm, 
and I If, son of Doifin* two members of the old limn borough house, 
mid appropriating their estates* The result was tiwit the kinsmen of the 
murdered men started an intrigue with the young Edwin of Mereia, and 
in 1 Off-5 broke into open instirrectiun. A little later they seized York and 
declared 1 ns tig outlawed* They then elected Mark ere, Edwin's younger 
brother, to lie earl in Twtig’s place, and putting him at the head of the 
Northumbrian forces* advanced into Mercia, where they were joined by 
Earl Ed™ and his thegns and also by a body of Welshmen. Marching 
further south, the combined armies overran in succession Northampton' 
shire and Oxfordshire, until at hi at they were met by Harold in the 
Thames valley. All this time Tustig had remained well out uf the way, 
hunting in Uorefidon forest in Ed ward’s company, Harold intervened, 
it appears* with insufficient forces to risk a tattle* and being reduced to 
negotiate had to accept the conditions demanded by Edwin and his 
Yorkshire n|IIes. 

As a result Morkere was officially recognised by King Edward as 
carl north of the Humber, whereupon Tostig retired in high dudgeon to 
Flanders to seek assistance from his father-in-law, Count Baldwin V 
(IG&fMQBTy As part of the resettlement the youthful Wedtheof, the 
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son of Karl Si ward t was made Earl of Northamptonshire and Hunting¬ 
donshire* as some eompeHMititm for the fact that his hereditary claims 
In Northumberland were a second time ignored* Harold's share in these 
transactjaoi has sometime* Ixsm represented as an act of justice to the 
Northerners* done at the expense of his family's iatojeats without any real 
necessity* Be that as it may, Tostig never forgave him for not rendering 
more effective support, and from this time forward became his bitterest 
enemy- It certainly looks as if Harold w/b thinking more of his own 
interests than TcwtigX and saw in Toatig's fail an opportunity of making 
the house nf Mercia more friendly to himself in the future and less in¬ 
clined to oppose him, should he make a bid for the crown* For now it 
was hardly concealed that Harold and his friends, in the event of the 
king's deaths would seek to set aside the direct line of the house of 
Alfred and would propose that the bouse of Godwin should be put in 
its place. If, however, this was to be effected by general consent, with¬ 
out an appeal to force* it could only be by the action of the national 
assembly, in which Edwin and Morkere and lheir supporters would have 
a very intiuentcid vote. Harold, therefore, had very good reasons for 
making terms with them, as it clearly would lie more advantageous to 
him to w in the crown by consent than bv force, 

Question* as to Harold's motives arc, however, a problem so complex 
a* to defy our best efforts to unravel them, and all that can be said with 
certainty is that events were soon to shew that, m ahandeming TostigN 
cause and favouring the Mercian aspirations, he had taken the most 
prudent course. For in the winter following Tostig’s fall Edward hernuic 
■erioualy ill while superintending the building of the new abbey at West¬ 
minster, which he haul recently founded. And here, in his manor house 
oti the banks of the Thames, lie died on G January 1066, leaving the 
succession an open question* To his oivn contemporaries* he was never 
the saintly person that later historians have depicted, but just a pious 
and often misguided ruler, who hail attempted to bring the English into 
closer connexion with their continental neigh hour* than was desirable, 
and hod rather wilfully undermined the insularity of his dominions 
without knowing how to bring them peace and security. It was only bv 
later gen era tions, whn venerated him as the last of the line nf Oerdic awd 
Alfred, that he came to be honoured as a saint, and it was only in 1161 
that the bull was issued by Fope Alexander IU which conferred on him 
the title of “ Confessor * which has liecome so familiar. 

In treeing the political developments under Aethelred, Knot mid 
Edward, little has lieen said about the economic or social side of English 
life; but it must not be thought that the period of ninety year* from 1)75 to 
1065 was a }ieHixi devoid of social developments* or that material* are 
lucking for fbruling an estimate of the amount and character of the 
changes which were going on* Oh the contrary, did space permit, much 
might be said on such topics a* the distribution of wealth and territoqal 
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power, the density of the population in different districts, the ranks and 
grades of society, the methods of tillage and industry, and the condition 
of the urban centres Information as to some of these, if not very clear, 
is comparatively ample; for in addition to the laws and charters and a 
fair amount of literacy evidence, we can use as the groundwork for our 
picture the very detailed description of England in 1065, which is 
preserved in the Domesday Survey. Primarily of course this Norman 
survey is concerned with the condition of the country twenty years later; 
but the local jurors, who furnished the returns, were also required to 
state how matters had stood **on the day when King Edward was alive 
and dead/ and there is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of their 
answers, even though sonic allowance lias to be made for their recollection 
of the earlier period being somewhat blurred. 

The most important feature which stands out in all the sources alike 
is that there was just as little uniformity in England at the end of the 
Anglo-Saxon period in social and economic matters as in political con¬ 
ditions, In spite of the fact that the country had been nominally a single 
kingdom for over a century, each province in lOfio still retained its own 
traditions and customs in .social matter*, and there were not only 
fundamental differences between the English and Danish districts, but 
also between the valley of the Thames and the valley of the Severn, 
between Kent and Wessex, between Wessex and Mercia and between the 
northern and the southern Danelaw. Any attempt, therefore, to give a 
picture of a typical village or a typical estate would be misleading, for 
everywhere there were startling variations {even within the limits of a 
single shire there were frequently several types of organisation) not to 
speak of differences in nomenclature and differences in land measures and 
monetary units. There are however some generalisations which can be 
accepted confidently, anil to these we must chiefly confine ourselves. 

The first most obvious economic feature is that the density of the popu¬ 
lation decreased as one passed from east to west. In 1065 Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk and Suffolk were by far the most thickly populated shires. Were 
the population of these three counties left out of account, wc should lie 
leaving out of account not much less than one-sixth of the wliule English 
nation. The least thickly populated districts south of the Humber and the 
Kibble were apparently Shro|ishire, Staffordshire and Cornwall 1 * but men 
were also sparse in Devon and in all part* of the Severn valley. Another clear 
feature in that the land was much more valuable in the east than in the west, 
partiv of course because of geological differences and the variation of soils 
but largely because the denser population of the erist facilitated a more in¬ 
tensive wording of I he land and the maintenance of a far greater head of 
tattle and sheep. Yet another great contrast between the east and the 

1 There is- no erridonceu t» the dintrict* north of the Humber. Tbe Vide of York 
may have been well populated, but there cannot hove been any htrjre number of 
niLabitanta in the great moorland tree*. 
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west, of critical economic importance, arose frum the fact that the en>t 
was the home of liberty. In the Danish districts the peasantry, whether 
English or Danish by descent, were far lew exploited in the interests of 
the upper classes than in the English districts. To begin with, there were 
fur fewer actual slaves or “theaws" in these parts than elsewhere. In East 
Anglia the slaves formed only 4 per cent, of the population f whereas in 
the ^lidlands they formed 14 to 15 per cent., on the Welsh border 17 per 
cent, and in Cornwall 21 per cent. But this is not the whole story. In 
the Danish districts considerable sections of the inferior cultivating dassea 
rendered far lighter dues for their holdings, and performed fur fewer 
services for their lords than in the Midlands or in Wessex. One reason 
tor this was that the overtordfshjp of the soil was far more divided anti 
broken up in the Danelaw than in the south and west. In the Chiltem 
district*, in Kent and in \\ essex generally, it was fairly common for n 
village to have only one lord; hut in the Danelaw, as often as nut, four 
□r live lords were concurrently interested in even quite small villages* and 
it is not impossible to point to instances in which a village was shared 
between as many as nine ur ten. At the smue time, in the Danelaw the 
tie between a lord mid his men was far looser m regards u Urge section 
of the peasantry than in Mercia nr Wessex, for wmsiderahle numbers of 
the classes described in the Domesday Survey as Miberi homines™ and 
“HOchefnanni^ still had the right of choosing'their lards and* from time 
tu time, uf tmasferriug their allegiance from one lord to another. As 
the phrtmc runs in the Domesday Survey, i4 they could recode from their 
lord without his license and go with their land where they would.^ The 
natural eoiiseqiicnce followed that it was difficult for the lore!, whose 
patronage they did acknow ledge, to get any burdensome rents or services 
out of them. 

IjA us now turn to consider what is known about the ranks of 
English society outside the Danelaw tn the earlier years of the eleventh 
century. One has to admit that this m an obscure subject, but some 
direct light is thrown on it by the lu'ilittulinci Svtg'iilnrum P^tnofiiirujn + 
This Anglo-Saxon tract is unfortunately undated, and nothing is known 
of its origin; but it seems to lie a memorandum drawn up by the land- 
agent of a monastic or episcopal estate, comprising in nil probability 
several til luges, in order to keep a record uf the serviccn due from the 
various grades uf tenants who were under his management. It is thought 
to have been pat together about 1025, und along with it is found a 
second tract, which forth the duties of the lurirl-Hgeitl, calling him 
at one time a grrtfa or reeve and at another a xiynmm. The 
occurrence of this second term lias led some min men tutors t& think that 
the writer of the tracts might Iiave becu n shire-reeve, but xyrman 
tarries no such implication, being used indifferently of any officii person. 
Ilte author of the Ifaiitudi tit.i begins his treatise by describing the 
services ol the Uur*p%. By that term lie clearly did not mean a kings 
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thcgn or man of much importance* nor did he mean the lord of the 
estate, who was probably some bishop or abbot,, but only a lesser thegn, 
the mediacrh tuinust of Kimtfs laws. In the Domesday returns relating 
to 1065 such lesser thegns art; frequently mentioned. They occur most 
commonly on large ftcclesiastiad manor*, tlieir bohlings being termed 
ifihilantLii and on them lay the burden of providing tlie military and 
other service* due from the churches to the ting. In the ffectitudinc* the 
thegiTs duties are similar, the main ones specified being Jyrdfirrtldy 
burhboU and hr^c^weorc^ that is to say the well-known “fcrinoda neces- 
sitas,*' 1 together with all other burdens arising at the kings ban, such as the 
provision of ship-service mid coastguard service and the building of deer- 
hays for the kingV use when he cauie into the district- Here then, we seem 
for the first time in our sources to meet with a definite military tenure, 
but it difiered From the later knights service in that the thegn fought on 
foot and not on horse-hack, and performed his service on behalf of his 
lord’s estate and not in respect of his own holding. As to the size of the 
ihegrfs holding, the RectUudincx are silent, hut tell tis that the thegn was 
worthy of his book-right No doubt he was also, as his name implies, a 
“dear■bom*’ man with a wergeld of liiOl) shillings, We cannot, however, 
picture him as more than a petty squire, for in Domesday the assessment 
of the “tainland,* 1 though sometimes five hides or more, is often no more 
than one hide. It was not, however, always a compact tenement hut might 
be made up of paireels lying in several villages. 

Having described the “thegn," the author of the ItiTtiludinm passes 
next to the (wrl class and sets before us three distinct grades, called re¬ 
spectively gtneuta+% getmrwx and c&teelltut. The difierctices between them 
were clearly in the main economic and not due to differences of legal 
status. In the eyes of the law all tdike were twth^ndmm^ and had 
wergdds of !3W shillings. Even the cofxetf&w, who were the poorest, paid 
their “hearth..permits*’ on Holy Thursday, “as every freeman should* ** 
What marked these grades off from one another was the nature of the 
dues which could be claimed from them by their lords. The coi,trthu or 
cottage tenants, having as a rule no plough-oxen- may probably be re¬ 
garded as the low est of the three in the social scale- They worked every 
Monday throughout the year for the lord on his inland, or demesne 
portion of the estate, and three days a week at harvest-tune. They paid 
church -scot at Martimnas, but did not normally pay landgqfhl or rent in 
money. Their holdings in the arable fields were usually five acres more 
or less. Next in order in lhe village hierarchy mine the gdmras or boors, 
whose name itself, used as it is in most Germanic tongues fora peasant 
of any kiiid t tuid still fiinitliar to tis in a disguised form in the term 
44 neighbour, ^ seems to imply that they were the commonest and most 
w idespPead class 1 . To these tenants our author devotes about a quarter 

s Maitland has contended that the $eh\*ta* were only &jl uiugruficmit cWti ef 
tiomeMdutf Bo$k and Bttfind; p, 3E& Hu l tbi* opinion. iguama tiiu um at tbc derivitivo 
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of his treaty admitting however that he cannot he very precise about 
their services, ms they varied in details from place to place. Their 
holdings, described as gcsfUtiland^ that Ls + land “set to fr&fbT as con¬ 
tracted with the inland retained by the lord for hi* own use, were known 
as lb yardhiiids" or gi/rde* Each of these comprised uTarm-stedding ur toft 
with some thirty acres of arable, scattered in acre and half-acre strips in 
dilfeient parts of the village fields, together with a share in the hay 
meadowy and pastures. In return for their i/ardfiatid* the services of the 
gelntra* to the lord were far heavier than those of the txdMlla *, being three 
days' work a week on the inland from Candlemas {2 February) to Easter, 
three days" work a week in harvest:-time and two days' work a week at 
other seasons. Moreover, as a part of this week- work (tricisaaorr) they I mil 
specially to assist the lord with their own oxen and labour in ploughing 
bis InlnmL They had also to pay divers gajhl* or rents, some ill money 
anil some in kind. lor example* they might have to feed the lords 
hounds, or find bread for his swineherds, while some provided hens and 
kmbs and some paid “honeygufol" ami some “ate-gafoL" Their beasts 
also had to lie at the lord's fold from Martinmas tn Easter. When first 
admitted, or set to their holdings, they received an out lit of live-stock and 
seed from the lord, which liad to be returned at their death, n custom 
which has survived together with the r/nidland in a modified form even 
to modern times 1 under the name of the htrfot. Highest in the srale 
above the gzbum* came the gmn&im. They were altogether freer men 
who, though they bid to pay lamlgajhl and other dues and had tn reap and 
mow for the lord at harvest time, bid no fixed week-work to do r The 
essential feature in fact about their tenure wits that their services were 
occasional and not fixed to definite days. Their main duties were to ride 
on the lord's errands far and near, to carry loads and do carting when 
called upon, to reap and mow at harvest time, to act us the lord's body¬ 
guard, to escort travellers coming to the lord, mid to maintain the walls 
and fences round the lord's “burg" or dwelling-house. Exceptional type* 
of rent-paying ceorls ace next described, snob as the beo-tiBort in charge 
of the lord's hives, and the gufd-xu'an in charge of his pigs ; and then to 
complete the picture we have the various sorts of pracdial slaves, the 
theowan or serri and ihrovxm-wiJ?nai or Of these mi five hinds 

wunE fonntKl From jptatr in the laws and Und-book*. tn Edward the Ehh-rV doociiMj 
for uxntn ply, tpburxcipr is the limn libaiI to oipre§s the vitb^ community gum'rally 
in w hi ch a man luu his home: cf, LI ehurma s in, p. ] 88, H * on -Skim 

fir hr UM h{lmfcr*t Similarly an Ahingtion charter, dating from &30 or EI57, 

npesvkK of the three village adjoluiiig OsforJ t calW Jlinkscy p Scacourt and Wythun, 
elh ; of, Birch. Cart, ^ No, 1002. U§ knon too that in Hfrtfwrtl shire 

there were many geHtur* in the district rmiml flan field. Cf. Thorpo* /*r/i/o^a/ortuiiT. 

j*p ^ 

1 Tn UKJO beriota were [aid to Kiii^ s Collcgtj Cambridge, n* Ionia 

of the- Manor of fIjjhoiirTie hi VVi lfth hWj in respect of the tnmiffer of ioh& customary 
fre^holda reckoned tu contain 74 yardlatid>i r m 
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nearly a dozen typea-nre mentioned, such as ox-herds, shepherds goat herds, 
chet^-makurs/lMmi-keepers, woodmen, hedgers and so on; but not much 
is told about them individually, except details as to the cust of their 

maintenance. . , 

The remarkable In I In ess of the details, furnished by the author of the 
ReztUxuiinety and the great interest of Ills account as the earliest known 
picture of a large English landed estate, naturally lead us to speculate 
how far it is to he considered a valid picture for England generally. The 
answer seems to be, that it had little application outside UWx and 
Mercia, and even in those provinces St is dillicult to make it attogether 
tnllv with the conditions found in the majority of the eoontic- a gene¬ 
ration or two later on, as depicted in the Domesday Survey. It fits ia^t 
in fact, when compared with Domesday, with the counties along t il 
W elsh border irom Gloucestershire to Cheshire; for there is an obvious 
parallel between these grneaUm of the JiccttiudintJ w ith their riding services 
and those Tadmuniii or mdrAmukn w r ho were prominent in those counties 
in 1065, and who were clearly riding men after the style of the “equites” 
set up by Oswald on the estates of the church of Worcester in Edgar s 
day. It' Agrees also remarkably well with an account we have of the 
labour customs in use nt Tidenham in the Fores of Dean, drawn up 
aliout TOGO 1 . This village lies in the triangle formed by the junction of 
the Wye with the Severn, and hi Edward’s reign belonged to the monks 
nf Bath, who had sublet it to Archbishop Stigand for his life. It was an 
extensive estate divided into several hamlets arul was assessed lor taxation 
at hides; nine of these hides were inland and twenty-one gt'settesfand, 
divided into vardlands occupied some by gentatas and some by geburtu. 
The account speaks of these yard lands as gyrdu gtifblUiutkx' and then 
sets out the services of the two classes of tenantry, remarking that “U> 
Tidenham belong many labour services,” “tn Dyddatihatitmr gchyrtX 
mir'd wore raden As'in the RedUudinet* the gsnrtif s chief duty was 
to act ns an escort, take messages and do carting, while the gebur bail 
not only many gnfob to render but owed heavy week-work mid ploughing 
services! It looks then as if the Rcctimlina must apply primarily to tins 
liart of Mercia, and aa if the tract probably had its origin on one or 
tither of the great church fiefs which dominated the valley of the Iaiwer 
Sjevern. On the other hand it is impossible to suppose that the main con¬ 
ditions on the larger ecclesiastical or lay estates in Wessex were not to 
some extent the same; for gritral anil gd/iir, fjanllond and gcsrttedu ad, 
«re all mentioned as West Saxon institutions in the laws of Itie, together 
w ith the gufol grldu, the lord's gireftt and the taking up of land to wort 
ami to We knuw too that King Alfred had his gewtiat, and the 

abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon had their tninland* and #eburla*d* 
in the ninth mid tenth ccpturks; while yardknehs half-yardlmds and 

‘ i bIkI,, fori. Hor. No. 020. Seehokm, EngUtk Village t'ornMunity, ]<?■ 140-137. 
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cotlands to ruled the basis of villnge organisation in all the southern shires 
except Kent and Cornwall from the Norman Conquest onwards until 
rendered obsolete by the eudosures in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. We must suppose then that, though rndrhfriiitre* arc hardly 
alluded to at all in Wessex in the Domesday returiis (they appear once 
in Berkshire and twice in Hampshire), they must, none the less have ex¬ 
isted lhere in the days uf Knut and Edward, and we must account for 
the silence of Domesday about them by the hypothesis that the jurors 
for the West Saxon hundreds in 1055 were not asked to distinguish 
between the two classes of teorias mid therefore merged them together 
under the vaguer title of tauwmvt* a term which occasion ally appears in 
Anglo-Saxon documents and which Ijitin scribes rendered by the word 
viMarnw. We cannot, however, postulate more than a general similarity 
of system on the various estates, whether of Wessex or Mercia; for the 
leading characteristic of rural organisation in England has ever been 
that each village has beet* free to regulate its own farming and develop 
its own Special customs OS to tenure and tillage. Provided this funda¬ 
mental limitation kept steadily in view, we may fairly take the sketch 
furnished In the fieriitudim s ns an approximately valid picture of all the 
greater estate-units south and west of Watljtig Street in the days of Knut 
and Edward: but at the same time we must remember that the writer of 
the Itirttiudhus was not attempting a description uf the smaller estates 
of the ordinary thegns. His treatise h clearly restricted to lordly 
territories, where elaborate differentiation of classes and minute sub¬ 
division of services were both natural and feasible. It may well l>e then 
that the comparatively heavy rents and services, recorded in the Nccf'rfu- 
efiraa, were by no means characteristics of the ordinary thegifs estate, and 
that it was only on the larger ecclesiastical estates, where the lords had 
power to bind men** souls as well as their bodies, that the exploitation of 
the tenantry had been carried to any extreme lengths. 

Enough evidence has now been presented tu give a general idea of the 
economic and srignorud relations existing between the landowning classes 
and the tiinss of the cultivators in the first half of the eleventh century. 
ihw question however of vtfti si durable importance still remains to be 
considered, and that is ? had the landlords as a class judicial authority over 
their tenant* merely oh landowners? In other words, could they act up 
petty court* on their estates, similar to the manorial court* of a later day, 
and compel their men to try their disputes in them, at any rate in matters 
of civil jinnee, provided the eases did not involve persons who were 
tenant* under other I unis? The evidence at our disposal m perhaps too 
fragmentary and too locking in precision to enable os to say hftw matters 
stood in all parts of England; but two things at any rate seem dear. 
I'irst, there certainly was a very conaiderable^ number of lords in Rl wind's 
d»J who were holding their own private courts or hid] moots (tudimotej) 
in competition with the national hundred moots; mid jocundly, there wto 
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no general law or custom as yet recognised, which entitled landlords lo 
hold sbeh courts, but in all ea*es, where hall moots had sprung up, the 
right to hold them rested on some special grant from the Crown and was 
in the nature of a franchise or speck] privilege* The conclusion, tliat 
hallinoob had become fairly common institutions by 1050, is not really 
open to question, being !)OKd on the collective evidence of hundreds of 
passages scattered up and down the Domesday Survey, w hich tell us that 
some church magnate or some fairly important layman had enjoyed the 
privilege of “sake and soke" ( wen d mca) over this or that estate, or over 
this or that group of men, in the days of King Edward. But this 
technical term, which stand* for the Anglo-Saxon sttca and &tcn£ t is only 
a pleonastic phrase for $6cn\ mid as we have already seen Jtorn is the 
Anglo-Saxon term for jurisdiction and implies the right to do justice and, 
if need lie, to hold a court for the purpose, 

A.s it is only possible here to give a few example* of these passages, we 
must content ourselves with observing that there are very few unctions of the 
survey from which they are entirely Jacking, though in different counties 
they assume different forms. It is clear too tliat they imply several 
different types of hallmoots, according as the jurisdiction granted had 
been extensive or restricted. The simplest but least instructive references 
to -sake and soke are found in certain schedules, which merely record the 
names of persons who had 1>een entitled to sake and soke under King 
Eil ward. For exam pie, we have a list of fifteen persons who had enjoyed 
the franchise in Kent, a list of nineteen who had enjoyed it in Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, and a list of thirty-five who hod enjoyed it in 
Lincolnshire. Hut we cannot from such lists infer with any certainty that 
these privalued persons had exercised the right over all their lands lying 
in these counties and still less over their lands in other districts. Else¬ 
where the information as to sake and soke is more often given in respect 
of particular places* We read for example under Essex, that Robert, son 
of \\ imore, the king's stuller, hud sake and soke over the half-hundred uf 
Clavering; under Suffolk, that tjlwyn of Hedingham had sake and soke 
over his estates at Luvcrthnm. Burgate and Waldingfield, and Under 
Warwickshire, that Ealdmh the Bishop of Worcester, had sake and soke 
over seven and a half hides of land at Alveston near Stratford-on-Avon* 
Or again we are told tliat the soke was restricted and only applied to .some 
particular class of tenant For example, at Retd hum in Norfolk the Abbot 
of Holme hod sake and Kike but only over those who were bound to use 
hk shecpfold {tuper hot qm seqmbanUir JaHam). At Rushall in Suffolk 
l^win Croc had sake and soke but only over his ha!] and hin cottage 
tenants (Aiper hidlam ti bordnriw), In some canes again the soke is 
attributed not to the immediate landlord hut to hi* overlord. For 
example'* UggjeabaU near Dun with is entered as owned by Oskrfel 
Presbyter, but the survey goes on to say ifc RaIf the Staller had Kike 
and soke over this estate, and over all other estates owned by Osketel." 
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From these various examples it is easj* to see that sake and soke, though 
not a rare privil^jc, had not under Edward become a right common to 
all landowners, for it would be pointless to give lists of those who were 
exercising it, jf all landowners were free to do so* It is clear on the 
contrary from hundred* of other passages tbit the# wielding of soke was 
regarded as primarily a royal right, and the genera] rule of the land still 
enjoined that all men should attend the hundred moots iutd that these 
should be held under the presidency of officials appointed by the king find 
the earl, who shared the profits of jurisdiction between them, the king 
biking two-third* of the fines and the earl on e-third. Further, even where 
landowners had acquired some measure of soke over their estates the 
resulting franchises were regarded primarily os su Mi visions carved out of 
the hundreds by leave of the Crown, and consequently men could still 
conceive of scdgnorial justice as being merely a variant of the general 
scheme of national justice, and not as a distinct and rival type of jurisdic¬ 
tion to be feared by the Crow n and suppressed whenever there was an 
opportunity. There was in fact no idea at all os vet that these franchises 
constituted eucroachnieiiLs on the powers of the Crown. 

Tf we inquire into their origin we do not find that their existence 
can be putdown chiefly to Edward * being a complaisant ruler, inclined to 
placate his more ambitious subjects by offering them bribes in the form 
of judicial concession** Doubtless, Edward was rather lavish with his 
grants uf sake and soke, and many English writs have survived which 
testify to Ids activities jn this direction* but there h plenty of evidence 
to shew that lie was no innovator and only followed the practice of his 
predecessors. For in Lida connexion we have only to turn to Kimt's laws 
to be convinced that private sokes were plentiful hi his day; for, if not, 
certain famous sections in them which declare that the king ought to have 
certain important pleas over nil his subjects, unless he has expressly 
gmnted them away, would l)e meaningless. Nor docs this conclusion 
depend solely on inferences- for a writ of Knot 1 still survives which was 
feued about 1020 in favour of the Archbishop of Canterbury, proclaiming 
to all the king’s lieges that the archbishop wais to lie worthy throughout 
his lauds of mke and «oke, grithbrhx, h&mjom? Jbrctteal, infangtnnvihqf 
and these specially mentioned rights turn out to be 
juflt the very pleas that the laws say ought to be reserved to the king 
except in very exceptional circumstances, Hiere is nothing about this 
writ to lend us to quest ion its genuineness. On the contrary it is quite 
on all four* with K nut's general policy of favouring the Church, and fits in 
well with some other evidence which shew* that this was not the only 
case ht which he was willing to give away the reserved picas. TJhe evidence 
which can be quoted to prove this is not indeed contemporary, hut seems 
perfectly trustworthy, and consists in certain later writs issued b* Norman 

i 

1 Cf. Earle, Handbook to fAf Lnndt:karicrt f p. 23£- 
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kings which imply that Kmifc granted his wife Lmnm sake and soke over 
eight find a half hundreds in West Suffolk and that the grant carried with 
it grit hbrka t hnmxwn ^fortdmU aebtrrthtfjlitmte and fihtwite Prom so me 
points of view this grant to his wife is more novel and important than the 
graint to the urrhbishtp; for it is the earliest dear instance on reeortl of 
a wide stretch of territory passmg into the hands of a lay subject, and 
shews that sokes had already ceased to he regarded as specially ecclesias¬ 
tical privileges at lenat twenty yearn before Edward came to the throne. 
None the less this great franchise did ultimately come into the hands of 
the Church; for Em mas estates were all confiscated an soon after 

her sonN aocesMun, and this gave Edward the opportunity to transfer 
the jorbdicitem over the eight and n half hundreds to the monks of 
St Edmund’’.'* Bury, who continued to enjoy the franchise right dow n to the 
Refonuatiom How much further hack it would he possible to trace these 
franchises, were documents of AethelrdTs reign available, it is impossible 
to say; but there seems no reason for supposing that Knot was ad 
innovator. Like all rulers he more often than not followed precedents, 
and after all he hjul excellent precedents for such sokes as he created in 
the sokes w h ich Edgar had set 11 p i n the ten th ceil t ury. The reall v r jbscq re 
problem is not so much the origin of the larger franchises granted to the 
ill agnates, as the origin of the practice of allowing ipiite small men to 
exorcise sake and soke over potty estates. As to these wo can never hope 
to attain any certainty; but it is interesting to note that the phrase Jiaea 
uml joewr is even older than the reign of Edgar, I wing found in a 
charter issued by Ea&wig in 958 which i* apparently genuine ami which 
relates to Southwell in Nottinghamshire-. 

1 Cf* IL W. C. Davis, “Thq UlwrU^ of Bmy St Edmunds/' Hi*t, far, 
lUOfi. voL xm. pp, 417-4 2:k 
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CHAPTER XVL 


THE WESTERN CALIPHATE, 

After the suctcssea of Musii And ^AImI-aI-^Am and the occupitinn 
of the Iberian peninsula by Huir the slight resistance of the Christians 
i]iuv be neglected, while we follow the victorious Muslims through Gaul 
up to the defeat of the Emir \4bd-nr-Rahman at Poitiers by Charles 
Martel { ri3^). From that date till the accession of *A!Hl-ardtnhniiln ibn 
Mu^awiya the whale history of Muslim Spain may be said to consist of 
internal dissensions between Yemenites and Karaites, Syrians and Mcriin- 
e*c. 'Abd-al-Malik, an old Mcdinese chief, was appointed governor of 
Spain in October 738* lie refused to provide some Syrians, who were 
starring in tYutu, with the means of crossing over into Spain } but an 
insurrection among the Berbers in the peninsula compelled him to summon 
them to his nirL The ragged and starving Syrians fought so fiercely that 
they routed the Berbers, and then having no desire to return to Africa 
where they had fared so ill* they revolted and proclaimed Balj as their 
Emir (74! ), They sought to inspire terror. They crucified *Abd-al- 
Malik, and defeated his sons at Aqua Portoru (August 748)- The civil 
war ended with the appointment by the Emir of Africa of Abu-I- 
KluittiLr the Kulbite as governor. He padded Spain and settled the 
Syrians along the southern fringe from Murcia to Oesonohn (Algarve) j 
hut the conflict was promptly renewed between lyddites or M^addites 
anil \ emeuitea or h alb item The rebels defeated the Knlbitos under 
Ahu-I-KhnUnr at the battle of Gimdakte (745), their lender ThuwaEu 
Warning Emir, On his death war between rival tribes lasted some six 
year? longer. 

According to the oldest Arab and Christian chroniclers Asturias 
wm the only port where the Visigoths prolonged their resistance. Seine 
nobles of the south and centre of Spain had taken refuge there with the 
remnants of their defeated armies, Tlie death of Roderick at^cgoyuela 1 
led them to elect Belayo its their king* who took up Roderick^ task of 
herutc resistance. Felayo retired to Hie Pirns de Europn; theta in the 
valley of Covadonga the Visigoths defeated (71 tS J an expedition led 
? See VuL ti. p. 18*J P a n6 e£ VoL n. p. * 
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against thetn by "Allenmu, who lost Im life in the battle* This victory, 
aJ] the more remarkable after signal defeats, has been taken as the 
turning pint from which the reconquest of Spain has been dated. 
National legend has told that Pelayo was chosen king not before this 
success but as tbe result of his victory* great if magnified in the telling. 

In the north of Aragon and on the frontier of the Basque country 
( which was for the most part independent) a new centre of resistance 
arose in 724 tinder the leadership of Gareia Ximencz, who defeated the 
Arabs and occupied the town of Ainga in the district called Sobrarhe. 
Another independent centre of resistance connected with Sobrarbe must 
have been formed in Navarre, and its leader according to the oldest 
records seems to have lieen Inigo Arista, But of all this we have only 
confused mid contradictory accounts. 

For a century few victories were Won over the invaders in the king¬ 
dom of Asturias. Kb history may lie said, according to Yiaigothic 
tradition, to have resolved itself into a struggle between king and nobles. 
The former aimed at an hereditary and absolute monarchy while the 
latter strove to keep their voice in the king's election and their lung- 
cherished independence, Alfonso [ the Catholic* Duke of Cantabria 
and son-in-law of Fduyn, was the only one to take advantage of the 
internal conflicts among the Muslima. He made mirb through Galicia* 
Cantabria and Leon, and occupied or laid waste important territories like 
Lugo r At his death in 75(3 tiie Muslim frontier ran by Coimbra* Curio* 
Toledo* Guadalajara, Tudela and Pam pinna, and the Christian frontier 
in eluded Asturias* Santander, parts of Burgos* Leon and Galicia. Be¬ 
tween these two lines was an urea continually in dispute, 

Sue h Was the state of Spain on the arrival of ‘Alxbar-Ragman ibn 
MuTiwiya. He bad escaped from tbe general massacre of the Utmyyads, 
which had been ordered l>v the Abbasids* by swimming across the 
Euphrates, and had seen from the opposite bank the slaughter of hb 
thirteen-year-oId brother. His faithful freedmtn Bodr and Salim, who 
had been in his srsteria service* joined him in Palestine with money 
and precious stones, and thence he passed to Africa, where he might 
have lived in peaceful obscurity. But (accord itig to Doxy) ** ambitious 
dreams haunted Without ceasing the mind of this youth of twenty. 
Tall* vigorous and brave* he had been carefully educated and possessed 
talents out of the common. Ilis instinct told him of Ids numinous 
to a glorious destiny*” and the prophecies of hi* unde Maalama con¬ 
firms! his belief that lie would be the .saviour of the Umayyadei* lie 
lielieved that he wan destined to tut upon a throne. But where would 
he find oiky? The East was lost ; there remained Spain and Africa. 

In Africa the government was in the hands of Ibn Habib* who hod 
refused *Tu recognise the Ahbasids and aimed at an independent king¬ 
dom. Because of the pmpbedea favou rable to * A bd-nr-Rah man be 
persecuted him ■ indeed he persecuted eveiy member of the Umayyad 
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dynasty, and had execute two sons of Caliph Walid II for some in¬ 
discreet remarks which he had overheard, “Wandering from tribe to 
tribe nod from town to town,”says Dozy, Ui Abd-ar- Rahman passed from 
one end of Africa to the other." For some five years it is dear he had 
never thought of Spain. * 

At length he turned his eyes towards Andalusia, of which his former 
servant Salim, who hod been there* grave him some account. Badr went 
over to Spain* to the clients of the U may y ads* of w hom some few’ hundreds 
were scattered among the Syrians of Damascus ant] Kinnssrin in El vim 
and Jaen; be bore a letter to them, in which * Abd-ardiahtnan told his 
plight and set forth his claim to the Emirate us grandson of the Caliph 
Hicham. At the same time he asked tJieir help and offered them im¬ 
portant posts in the event of a victory- As soon as they had received 
this letter, the chiefs of the Syrians of Damascus, "Uhnid-Allah and [bn 
Kba I id* joined with Yusuf i bn Bukht, chief of the Syrians of Kinnasrhk 
It w as as much from a sense of their duty m vassals as from hope of office 
and self-interest Uirtt they decided to forward the undertaking- But what 
means had they at their disposal ? They resolved to consult Bin nail the 
Kai&i te, h hero of the civil wars. He put off giving an answer in a matter 
of such imfiortitiice* but entertained lladr and the other Hmayyiuls. 
Aftenvartls he left for Cordova* where the Emir Yusuf was collecting 
forces to punish the Yemenites and Berbers who Irnd revolted at Sara¬ 
gossa* Yusuf bought the help of the IJmayynds for the campaign. 

When Yusuf crossed the Guadalquivir* *U b&id-Allfih and I bn Khalid 
appeared before him and begged they might first Ise allow ed to get in their 
crops and then they would join him at Toledo—a request which was 
granted* Thereupon they urged *Abd-ar-Ro.hman's cause on ^uinail, 
who bid just risen from one of his frequent orgies; he was out of temper 
w ith Yusuf and gave way to their demands* and so the Umavyads started 
on their homeward journey well satisfied- However, as soon as Mi mail 
reflected that it would end in the extinction of the indeiiendeiice of the 
tribal chiefs and of his own authority, he sent messengers to overtake the 
Uniayyads, and informing them that be could not support their master* 
advised them not to attempt any change of government* 

Bee tug that all hope was lost of forming an alliance with tfiiLsiles* 
the Umay yacht threw themselves into the arms of the Yemenites* who 
were burning to shake ofF the yoke of the Knlritea. The answer to their 
call surpass'd their expectations* As soon as the subject Uniray yads felt 
Mire i>l the support of the Yemenites and could eonnt on Yusuf and 
Bumail being engaged in the north* they sent to Tammim in Africa 
money for the Berbers* who hart refused to allow ‘Alxl-ariRahnuln to 
Jeaive them till n ransom was paid. Then 1 A bd-ar- IlfthniAn left for Bpain 
and reached Almunecar in September 755, There 'Ubaid-Tllliih and 
I bn Khil id awaited him* and put him in possession of the castle nf Torrux 
between Iznajar and Loja. • 
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The receipt of this new® made a deep impression on Yusuf. He 
had caused distrust bv executing three rebel Kurai shite chiefs at the 
instance of $4unail, and his resolution to attack the pretender imme¬ 
diately caused the desertion of almost the w hole of his army, w hich was 
reluctant to undertake a fresh campaign in the depth of winter and in 
the mountainous district of Regio (Malaga), Yusuf therefore opened 
negotiations with B Abd-ar-Rab*nln, His envoys had an interview with 
* Abd-ar- Rah mam w hom they found surrounded by his little court, in 
which 4 lJhaid-Alhlh held the first, place; and they offered him on Yusufs 
behalf a safe refuge in Cordova, the bond of Yusufs daughter n* well a* 
a Large dowrv and the lands of Caliph Hicham, They shewed him as 
evidence of good faith a letter from Yusuf and promised him magnificent 
presen ts, left caut iously IttdimiL These terms seemed *rttisfartory to the 
Umayyods; ‘Ubaid-Allali was on the point of answering Yusufs letter, 
when the envoy KMlid, a renegade Spaniard, insolently told him that he 
#a* incapable of writing a letter like his; *Ubaid-AIlab's Arab pride was 
wounded by the Spaniard's reproach* and he gave orders for his arrest. 
ITie negotiations were broken off 

As soon ns winter* was over ‘Abd-ar-Rahman advanced to Archidona, 
where the Ifaisite governor, Jidar, proclaimed him Emir, and entered 
Seville about the middle of March 756- He then marched out towards 
Cordova along the left hank of Hie Guadalquivir, while Yusuf advanced 
to Seville along the right hank 1 . On sighting one another the two armies 
continued their march towards Cordova, still separated by the river. As 
soon as they reached Moaara, 4 Abd-itr-Rabmln resolved tu give battle. 
By a cunning move he managed to cross the river without any opposi¬ 
tion from Yusuf, a manoeuvre which gave him provision* fur his troops. 
On Friday, 14 May, a sacrificial feast, being the day of the liattle of 
M&rj Rahft 1 , which had given the crown to the ITmayynds of the East, 
the combat opened. The cavalry of t Alid-ar-ilabiniin routed the right wing 
and centre of the army commanded by Yusuf and Sit in ail, who each saw 
the death of his own son. The left wing alone sustained the attack all 
(by until nil the notable Knisites had fallen, including their chief 
*Ubwd, The victors began to pillage ; but *Abd-ar-Rabmin forbade 
it and shewed magnanimity in his treatment of Yusufs wife and sons. 
The Yemenites were offended by Iils generous behaviour, and formed 
a plot to kill him + However, he discovered the conspiracy, and no 
Opposition wits made to his offering as Imam the Friday prayers in 
the principal mosque of Cordova. Negotiations were begun* and finally 
Yusuf recognised 4 Abd-iir-Rahman as Emir of Spain in July 7-56- It was 

i It w.v* at Cdlomhe ra i>r YiHanutvi iUz Brnu^ that tfw leaden imticetl f Abd- 
ar-ltahinlbo a&t| i]ij banner Accordingly a Sen-Ulan chief, placed 

hij turban na the point tif hi* Utsee ami thus mi flirted wkt Iwcuna later the 
lUmbud of die CmayywLs in Spain, 

r See ViiL n. p. mi 
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not luj»*f 1 m.' fort: Yusuf was skin in Ijattlu, and one morning Suuntil him- 
sdr was found dead, strangled by order of 1 A I wl-ar- Rah man. 

In spite of bis growing power VAbd’Ordlahmati lizid to suppress 
other revolts, of which the must formidable was that of the Yemenites, 
tn 764 Toledo made its submission, Its chief* had to pa&s through 
Cordova clod in sackcloth, with their heads >havetl and mounted on 
donkeys. But the Yemenites continued restless. 

Shortly alter 764 the Berbers, who had hitherto kept quiet* rose in 
arms, headed by a schoolmaster named Slink vfi t half fanatic and half 
impostor, who gave himself out to be a descendant of Ali and Fiitinm. 
After dx years of warfare ‘Abd-ar-Kahuiaii succeeded in sowing discord 
among them. He advanced against the rebels* who retreated northwards. 
Meanwhile the Yemenites and the Berbers of the East advanced towards 
Cordova. On the banks of the river Bembezar the Yemenites were 
treacherously left to their fate by the Berbera, and if0 s fJO0 perished at 
the hands of L A bd -ar-ltah i jiun's soldiers. The Berbers of the centre 
were only subdued after leu years' lighting, when Stinky a was murdered 
by one of Ins adherents 

In 777 A*rab! the Kolbi te T governor of Barcelona, formed a league 
against ^Abd-arRafriniii and sent to Charlemagne for help. Charles* 
w r hn reckoned oil the complete juLcificjiliou. of the Suxoils* crossed the 
Pyrenees with an army, A'rribT wils to support him-north of the Ebro, 
where his sovereignty won to be recognised, while the African Berbers 
were to help in Murcia by mining the standard of the Ablmaid Caliph, 
ClmrJesht ally. But th is coalition fulled. Just os Charlemagne I mil twigim 
the siege of Saragossa In- was called home by the news that Widukind 
had re-entered Saxony and pushed on to Cologne. On his return to 
Fnrnda through Itiincesvidk-s the real-guard of hia army whs attacked 
and annihilated by the Basques.. Tlieye the famous Uni and, who was 
afterward* ifinmarbdised in the medieval epic, met his death. CVbd-ar- 
Kahiinin reaped the benefit of these successes, which were due to his rebel 
subjects nt Sarugossth to the Basques and to a Saxon prince who did not 
even know of his existence. He advanced and took possession of Sara- 
gwm ; he attacked the Basques, and forced the Count of C'erdogne to 
become his tributary. * 

These feats were the admiration of the world and evoked from 
the Abbasid Caliph Mansur the following speech ciuiceming *Abdl-ar- 
lialjinfiti: “ Although he had no other support to rely on but his 
statesummhip and perseverance, he succeeded ill humbling Iris haughty 
opponents, in kidiug off all insurgent*, and in curing his frontier 
nguinst the attacks of the Christians. He founded u mighty empire, 
and united under his sceptre extensive duinmiuEis which liad hitherto 
been divided among a number of dillhrent chiefs," This judgment is an 
exact description of ^Aljd-ar-Ftiibimlifs life-work. 

Detested by the Arab and Berber chiefs* deserted by his full utters 
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and betrayed by his ow n family, he summoned mercenary troop to bis 
aid. Though hi* policy, which was both daring and treachero™, might 
alienate his people's affection, yet it was invariably ekver and adapted 
to his drcunutancefc The very means which he ii_sed T violence and 
tyranny, were the same as those by which the kings of the fifteenth 
century were victorious in their struggle against feudalism. He had 
already traced the outlines of the military despotism, which his suc¬ 
cessors were to fill In* 

His successor Hisham I (788^796) waa a model of virtue. In his reign 
the sect of Malik ibn Anns was started in the East, and the Emir, who 
had been commended by MUik, did his utmost to spread its doctrines* 
choosing from its members both judges and ecclesiastic*. When Hisham 
died the sect, to which most of the fukitw (profess! tnml theologians) 
belonged, was already powerful. It was headed in Spain by a clever 
young Berber, Ynhyii ibn Yshy ii, who hat! ambition, enterprise and 
experience t along with the impetuosity of a demagogue. 

Although the neict Emir, Hakam, was by no means irreligious, his easy 
disposition, his love of the chase and of wine, brought on him the Imtred 
of ihi.'/ukifte, which was intensified by his refusing them the influence they 
desired. They were not sparing in their attacks upon him and used as 
their tools the rrm^ndo^ who were called multfdfpA {mit'z'alhid or the 
adopted). The position of these renegades was uneasy * in religion they 
were subject to Muslim law, which punished ft|Kfc4ftsy with death and 
counted any one bom a Muslim to l>e a Muslim. Socially they were 
reckoned as slaves arid excluded from any share in the government, Never¬ 
theless they were able to help the faklhv in bringing about a revo¬ 
lution. 

The first rising took place in 805, but was put down by the Emirs 
hotly guard. Then other conspirators offered the tliroiie to Ibn Shamiii;;!^ 
the Emir's cousin, but he revealed the plot, and sixty-two of the conspira¬ 
tors were put to death, while two of them Hcd to Toledo. When Hakam 
was reducing Merit!n (806), the inhabitants of Cordova rose a second 
time, but he successfully crushed the revolt, beheading or crucifying the 
lenders. T^akani now shewed hini.seif even more cruel and treacherous 
than before. His* cruelty at Cordova was followed by a massacre at 
Toledo. 

'Die Toledans were a people dillieult to govern, and under the 
headship of the poet Oliarblb, a renegade by birth, lhey had already 
caused alarm to the Emir. On lilts death of GharhTh lie appointed as 
governor an ambitions renegade from Huesca, k Amrus, a man subtle anti 
ili^hoiLtht, but a mere puppet in the ham Is of his moatrr, He cleverly 
won over the Toledans, and was able to build a castle in the middle 
of the city, where the Emir’s troops were quartered. An army under 
the prince 4 Abd-ar-Ha^unon arrived, and the leading Toledans were 
invited to a banquet at the castle. Bidding them enter one by one. 
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ht! had their hesds cut ofl in the? courtyard of the castle mid flung 
into a ditch. It is impossible to fix the number of those slain on this 
“day of the ditch," and estimates van' between 700 and 5000, 

The impression made by this slaughter kept the people of Cordova 
(juiet for seven years. Moreover, the Emir strengthened his bodyguard 
with slaves known as **mutes,” because they spoke no Arabic. Never¬ 
theless discontent steadily' grew among the students and theologians in 
the quarter of Arrabal del Sur. At length a formidable revolution 
broke out In the month of Ramadan (-May 814) a soldier killed a 
polisher who refused to clean his sword, and this act was made the 
pretext for the revolt. A huge mob marched in spite uf cavalry 
charges to the Emirs palace. Rut Hakam with the utmost cal in- 
ntsis ordered the execution of some imprisoned JUkihs : then after this 
sacrilege a body of his troops set fire to Armbal del Sur. The rebels, 
as he expected, rushed to the help of their families and, attacked on 
every side, suffered fearful slaughter at the hands of the terrible mutes. 
Thereupon I In km it ordered the expulsion within three davs under pain 
of crucifixion of id I the inhabitants of Arraba] del Sur. On reach¬ 
ing the Mediterranean, one body consisting of 15,000 families went to 
the East, and there after a struggle with the Bedouins seized Alexandria 
and soon founded an independent kingdom under Abu I Infs Omar 
al-Rnihit!. Another body of H000 families settled At Tez in Morocco. 
Hakam now issued an amnesty to the JalfVis and allowed them to 
settle anywhere in Spain, except Cordova and its neighbourhood, Yahvsi 
tvtn miuinged to secure his .sovereign "s favour. 

Hakam, relentless towards the Toledans and the artisan* of Arrabai 
del Sur, shewed towards the Arabs and Berbers who were of his own 
race a clemency attributed by Arab historians to remorseful conscience, 
Some of his verses suggest that lie followed the example nf ‘Abd-ar- 
Ratunan: “Just as a tailor uses lus needle to join different pieces of 
doth, so I use my sword to unite my separate provinces." He maintained 
the throne of the Hninyyads by a milt tar v despotism. 

At Cordova his son and successor, ‘Abd-ar-Ragman II (832-8553), set 
a high standard of magnificence. A lover of poetry, mild even to weak¬ 
ness, he let himself be guided by a fa&Ut, a musician,*a woman and an 
eunuch. The Jitkih was ^ uhyu, the leader of the Armhiil rebel I ion ; 
he now dominated the Emir,' who liad given into his hands his own 
ecclesiastical and judicial functions. The musician was tile singer Ziiviib 
of Bagdad, the pupil of Harfln nr-Raahld’s famous Huger, Ishiik 
of Mosul, and out of jealousy compelled by him to leave the East. On 
Ins arrival in Ijpain, where CAbd-nr-Rahnifin U hail just amended the 
throne, lie soon gained the friendship of the sovereign, thanks to his 
voice, Ida wit and his wide knowledge ol history, puetrv, stitix*and art. 
He became the king of fashion in Cordova as well as the model of good 
tie-te, hut lit did not meddle in politics; they were the province of the 
cn. xvi. 
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Sul turn Tarub, bound to tmu mild i like herself, the cruel and treacherous 
eunuch Most. The son of a Spiminl, Niisr could speak no A nibic tmd 
hated the Christians with the rancour of an apostate. AVhile they governed, 
the monarch devoted himtelf to beautifying his capital, which from his 
time becomes a centre of art and of science for Western Europe. 

The country was disturbed : there w ( ls the seven years 1 war between 
the Ma'addites and Yemenites in Murcia; there were constant risings 
of Christians in Merida; a rebellion, with all the characteristics of a 
real gemanfa (the later Herman dad, brotherhood), broke out in Toledo, 
lasting until the city was taken by storm in 887. Then came a new 
danger: in 844 the Northmen, who were called the MajSi by the Arabs, 
appeared otf the coast of Spain. They made a descent on the coast of 
Galicksnd* being repulsed, moved on to Lisbon, Cadiz and up to Seville, 
but tbe Emir's troops defeated them and drove them back across the 
Guadalquivir. In 858 or 859 they returned and sacked Algeciraa, Liurying 
their raids along the east coast as far as the Rhone, But they left the 
coast of Spain as soon as the Muslims began building vessels of the same 
type as theirs. 

Hut Die most formidable difficulty of all came from the Christians : 
die life of bandits or guerrilla warrior* was now impossible for them, and 
in the cities the path of martyrdom lay plain before them. They were 
headed hv Enlogio and Alvaro, Eulogio liclonged to a Cordovan family 
who detested the Muslims, and was educated at the school of Abbot 
Spera-m-Deu, where he formed a friendship with Alvaro, a rich young 
noble of Cordova. As priest at St Zoilo his virtues made him every¬ 
where beloved. He fell under the influence of Flora, die daughter 
of it Christian mother and so a Christian from birth. Flora was a 
liold and active champion of militant Christianity; Eulogio mode her 
acquaintance wheu she escaped from prison and took itiugf in tbe I bouse* 
of a Christian, after ahe had been accused by her brother and conde mned, 
by the cadi (frndJ) to the punishment of scourging; her personalty along 
with her ml ventures greatly affected the young priest. 

The fanatical hatred of the Muslims was strengthened by the punish¬ 
ment of the priest Perfccto, who was condemned for blasphemy anil, 
owing to the treachery of Niejr, executed on the feast after Ramadan 
(18 April 850), lie prophesied that Naar would die within n year, and 
so it cal uc to pass. For Tarub, who ivies eager to claim the succession 
for |,er son ‘AljdallOh Lu the exclusion of her step-son Mahomet, com¬ 
promised Niisr in a plot to poison the Emir. To this end Niisr hud the 
poison prepared by the famous doctor IlarriuT ; but the latter told a 
woman ol lilt* harem, who warned ‘Abd-ar-Rahtfiiin. Thereupon Niisr was 
ordered to drink the poison himself, mid the mere fact of Ids deatli 
sufficed fb canonise Perfect**. One Lane, a monk of Tubanos, appeared 
ladoie the cadi and blasphemed the Prophet, which led mitumlly to Ids 
uscrtyidom on 8 June 851; lie was followed by eleven martyrs in less than 
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twelve months. This new kind of rebellion filftniiMl the government, 
which put out a decree forbidding Christians to seek martyrdom. A 
Christian synod was summoned by order of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman II, who was 
represented at it by his secretary or kStib, Gomez, who, while indifferent 
to religion, was determined not to confound all Christians with fanatics. 
1 iic t ouncil pronounced against the martyrs despite the opposition of 
Baol^ Bishop of Cordova, many members only assenting through fear of 
imprisonment, Eulogio fought hard against its decrees, and on this 
account was imprisoned with many others. In prison he again met 
t’ioni, who was there with another nun, named Maria, and had been 
threatened by the cadi with prostitution. Concealing his love (for such 
might lx: termed his affection for Horn), Eulogio exhorted both of them 
to face their martyniom. Whilst in prison he worked feverishly at his 
writings so as to forget his pain, until at length he came forth to 
practise what he bad preached to the two women, 

‘Abd-ar-Bafcmin died on £2 September 852, and despite Tanib's 
intrigues Mill linnet I ascended the throne. A man of small intelligence, 
cold-blooded and selfish, he was despised generally fur his avarice. But 
he was supported by the J}ik7h,t, who aimed at making him devout and 
inspired him with hatred of the Christians, whom he persecuted so 
terribly that, if we are to believe Eulogio, almost all abjured their faith. 
But the Emir's in tolerance caused the Toledans to revolt; and they 
advanced as far ns Andujar. Reinforced here by an army that Ordono I 
^vnt, the rebels gave battle at Gnadacelete, but were tcrriblv 
dcit ateil. Mahomet continued the persecution, while Eulogio and Alvaro 
pt-rsist^l in exhorting the people; though lukewarm in Cordova, the 
Chris buns were extremely excitable in Toledo, and secured the nomina¬ 
tion of Eulogio to the archbishopric in defiance of the refusal of the 
Emir to give his consent. Mahomet made one last attack on the 
Toledans and reduced them to submission. Eulogio was charged with 
concealing mi accused Christian, Leocricia, and suffered on 11 March 859. 
With their death this type of enthusiasm gradually died out, and this 
painful struggle came to an end. 

To return to the Spanish side. After a struggle of twenty years Toledo 
was placed under the protection of the king of Leo^ and extorted a 
renty from the Emir who agreed to respect its republican institutions. 
In Aragon the Bcm-Iyad, m , (> ld Visigothic family, were lords of Sam- 
gos«i, Tudek, I lueses and the whole of the neighbouring frontier, 
Uinmghoiit a reign of twenty yeans their chief. Mus* II, who took the 
title ot laird King of Spain, held hi* own. In 802 the Emir captured 
Saragossa and Tudek; but ten years later Musa's sons turatd out his 
garrisons. At this time Ibti Marwan founded an independent princi- 
pvttly in Merida and, later, in Jirukjoz. In 879 an insurrection broke 
ouL m Ivegio under Omar ihn Haftim. After a mingled career of robbery 
and warfare, he hccame from 88i the leader of the Spanish people in the 
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soutli, where his good qualities won him general affection. Meanwhile 
Mahomet was succeeded (88fi) by bis son Mundhir (SH6-WS8), who, how¬ 
ever, was poisoned by his brother * A Wallah. 

* Abdallah ascended the throne at a disastrous time, besides the 
revolts already begum he had to ileal with the attempts of the Arab 
aristocrat-v to recover their independence. In fc.1 vira [triflnodal. " here 
there were numerous renegades, the Spaniards, whether Muslims or ( hris- 
iiftiiH. were called and treated us u low rabble by the Arabs. The result 
was a tremendous struggle Wtwrcen the two parties, who fought and 
massacred each other for many mouths. 

Meanwhile greater events were happening at Seville. There power 
was divided between the Spanish party in the town, represented by the 
Beni-Angelina, and the Arab party in the remoter country, led by the 
Beni-Hajja] and the Beni-Xhaldfm. At the outset of ‘Abdallah’s reign 
the leader of the Khaldun was Kuniib, a treacherous but able mail and 
a whole-hearted enemy of the monarchy. He formed a league to capture 
Seville and plunder the Spaniards. 1’nder the guidance of Kuroib the 
Berbers of Merida and Medellin made a terrible raid on Seville. The 
most formidable of the bandits was a Horn ok Burlier of Cannoryn w ho 
w as named Tatuashocca. Mahomet ibn Ghiilib, a gallant renegade from 
Ecija, offered to make the roads secure if lie were allowed to build h 
fortress near Siete Torres, He had begun bis task when the llajjaj and 
the Khaldun attacked his castle, The Arabs promptly revolted, captured 
Carmona, and so lilled Seville with alarm. To satisfy them ‘Abdallah 
resolved upon the treacherous execution of Ibn Ghiilib, As soon os the 
renegades knew of the death of Ibn Ghiilib, they rose to avenge him. 
The prince Mahomet, then at Seville, lagged for reinforcements from the 
Beni-Ajigeliuo, who with some hesitation sent troups to hold the palace. 
Every moment the situation became more desperate, anil^ it was only 
saved' hv the timely arrival uf Jad, governor of Elvira. The Spanish 
partv in Seville were afterwards almost all put to the sword by the 
flrtjjiij and the Khaldun. It was these tribes who reaped full advantage 
from the position oT affair*, and not the Emir, w hile JiuTs successors were 
constantly threatened and even placed under constraint. 

Such was the frasituin of affaire in Seville in 801. The rest of Muslim 
Spain wns quite ns independent. The lords of Mentam, Medina Sidonia, 
Korea and Saragossa only olieyed the Emir when it suited them, the 
Berbers had reverted Lo a system of trthfl government. The renegade*, 
however, innintallied their position in tksnnoba, in litja and Mertola, 
mul ill i‘riego. 'Hie nobles in the province of Jaen were all in oUUnca 
witli Omamliu Hafsiin. Another independent chief, Duisaui ibn [slink, 
was lord of almost the whole of Todrnir (.Murcia). 

But toe Emir's most formidable enemy was still Omar Ibn iiafaun. 
Although the Emir made a* truce, Ibn t.ia^un broke it whenever be 
chewc. When Ibn if as tana of Eriego, however, formed an Alliance with 
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Arabs, Ibn Hofsun look the side of the Emit 1 * But os hin §up- 
porters weaned of so temp*arising a policy, he imprisoned the commander 
of the Emir s army, mid thus caused a complete rupture. Realising that 
lie was virtually master of Spain find imagimiig that the Arabs and 
Berbers would refuse to yield him obedience, Omn^eiitered into negotia¬ 
tions for his appoint men t as emir liy the Ahbasid Caliph, and through 
him came i n to touch w i th I bn al- Aghlab, the emir of A fries. As Cord ova 
was now in desperate straits, and his own position even worses the Emir 
resolved to stake everythin# cm a single cast, and « r ith the approval 
of all his supporters attacked the enemy. On Thursday in Holy Week, 
Id April 891, the tattle liegan near the castle of Polel (now Aguilar), 
lor the royalists the fortunes of the Km ayy ads were at stake and they 
fought desperately. They routed Ilm Baffin, while ‘Abdallah sat in his 
tent and hypoctiti colly recited verses from the Koran expressing his whole 
cun fa lei ice in Godi He then laid siege to Polei, and soon took it, par¬ 
doning the Muslims but slaying the Christians. 

The result of the battle of Pole! was the surrender of Eeijo^ Arehi- 
dam T Elvira and Jaen and the restoration of the Em iris author! tv ; 
hut their submission did not lost long. In 892 Ibn Haffiim captured 
Archulona and Elvira; and to crown his success sensed Jaen. In 893, 
however, he lost El vim again; in 8fh5 the Emir advanced against Seville, 
which Kurails ibn Khaldun successfully defended. Ibn flajjaj, who Ijecame 
master of Seville* made Ms submission for a brief period and left his son 
*Abd-ar-!tahman aft a hostage in Cordova; shortly after he formed an 
alliance with Ibn Jlafsim* Because he had become a Christian Omar had 
been tltserled by many of his Muslim subjects, and he therefore gladly 
made a now 1 confederacy with the Beni-Knsi of Saragossa and the king 
of Leon. The Emir a position was deplorable, though he succeeded in 
making |*?are with Ibn JJafgun (901). In W2 he renewed the war, which 
went against the allies. In hojies of detaching Ibn Hajjaj from the league 
‘Abdallah handed over to him his son ^bd-mr-JIahniau. Ihn Hajjftj was 
grateful and wan reconciled with the Emir, ‘Abdallah advanced from 
one victory to another. He raptured Jaen, and seemed to have greatlv r 
improved his position, when lie died on 15 Ortober 912, 

W lion Abd-ar-RahniaJi HI, *Abdal I till's grandson, ascended the 
throne of the t mayymts, he found Muslim Spin rent bv civil war and 
menaced by two enemies from outside, the kingdom of }jxm mid the 
l 1 at in site t idiphnte in Africa. The latter had been founded by the 
Ismaelitco. w ho were; one of the ShFjtc sects, and id rued at forcing their 
wav into ^jwun,. through the preaching of the MalidT or secret Imam, 
with tlie object of establishing a universid monarchy. (Ine of the 
tools employed by the Tati mites seems to have heeii Ihn Mawirra, a 
philosopher at Cordova, But though he had made proselyted among 
the common people, he had foiled to obtain a following among the 
/o£f5.T, and his books were burnt ns heretical. The kingdom of Le^ 
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although since Alfonso I it had made no real advance, now took advan¬ 
tage of the revolts in the south to extend its frontier to the Douro and 
to capture the -strongholds of Zamora, Simaueas, St Esteban dc Gotnmz 
and Osina, which together formed an almost unbreakable barrier against 
the Muslims. Leone--* raids extended to the Tagus and even to the G ua- 
diamv, In 901 Ahmad ibn Mu*awiya proclaimed himself to the Bcrbere 
as the M&hdf. Thev collected an array and advanced against Zamora, 
which had been rebuilt by Alfonso HI in m. The Berber leaders, 
however, were jealous of the power of the Muhdl, who had been mc 
torious in the first battle. They therefore deserted, with the result that 
Ahmad ibn Mu‘awiya*s army perished and he himself was put to death by 
the I-eonesc. This victory, won with the help of Toledo and Saneho of 
Navarre, gave great impetus to progress in the latter kingdom, which had 
hitherto been chiefly engaged in combating the I'ranks. The courage 
of the Leon esc was now raised to such a pitch that they felt -strong 
enough to strike a blow at Muslim civilisation. ‘Hie life-work of ‘AM- 
ar-Rnhmfm III was to defend that civilisation from the dangers Unit 
threatened it on the north and south, hut first of all he hivd to bring his 
own subjects to obedience. 

In dealing with the Spanish party and the Arab aristocracy, he 
abandoned the tortuous policy of ‘AbdaUnh in favour of a holder one 
which soon won him success- In a few years everything had changed. 
The chiefs who fought ‘Abdallah were dead, ami the aristocracy had no 
leaders. The Spanish party hod lost its first vigour and, although the 
people were patriotic, they had gruwn tired of war. Omar, like the Emir, 
hegan hiring mercenaries, and these troops were not too heroic, while the 
lords of the castles were thoroughly demoralised. The struggle hud really 
lost its national character and was becoming a religious w ar. AH these 
things told in favour of the Emir, whom everyone regarded as the one 
hope of safety, lie vigorously opened the campaign. Within three 
months he had captured M on tel eon and reduced almost all tile fortresses 
of Lien and Elvira. On the death of Ibrahim ibn Hajjaj, Ahmad ibn 
Moslama was appointed governor of Seville, and he formed an alliance 
with Ibn Hnfsiin. But the Emir laid siege to Seville and defeated Ibn 
Hafeun’a army, wtiik Seville surrendered 20 December 913. In another 
campur'ii tagainst the mountain land of Kegio (RWlagn) (91+1 ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman treated the Christians equitably, and this policy was eminently 
effective; for the commanders of almost id I the castles surrendered. 1 hat 
indomitable Spanish hero, Omar ibn Hai;un,died in 917: he had in the 
last thirty years often made the throne of the Umayyada totter, but he liad 
failed to Wf ure the freedom of his country or to found n new dynasty ; 
he wilh. however, spired the sight of his party’s ruin. The revolt in 
Ri-giii lasted another ten years under the sons of Omar. At length in 
95*7 the Emir laid siege to their stronghold* Bohustro, which surrendered 
0^21 January 920. Ibn Harm's daughter, Aigentea, who was a religious 
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devotee, died a martyr* and this the end of the family. ( Abd-ar- 
Hahman HI did not lind so much difficulty in putting down the inde¬ 
pendent Arab and Berber nobler Ibn Mnrwan was reduced in 930, and 
Toledo, the last stronghold of the revolt, followed suit in 982. Arabs, 
Spaniards and Berbers all submitted to ^Alxl-flr-Rahiiiziu, who thus 
achieved his object, the fusion of all the Muslim races in Spain and the 
formation of a united nation. 

In 914 Ordohti II, king of Leon, laid waste the district of Merida 
and captured the castle of Ahinje. ‘Abd-ar-Rahmuji III was eager 
to punish him. In 918 Ordoho II with his ally Sanclio of Navarre made 
au attack on Nrijera and Tudela. Sancho captured Valticrm, but 4 Abd- 
jirdtnh man's army under the command of thcM/ii Bodr twice defeated the 
Leoiieseat MutuniiL In 920 *Abd-ar-Rahman took command uf the army 
in person. By a clever move he seized Qsmn and then took other places. 
Meanwhile Sancho had retired, but after a junction with Ordofio II 
attacked *Ahci-areRjihman t who found himself in a similar position to 
Cliarlemogne's rear-gun rd at Roncravolles. At Val do Junipiera* the 
Christian fullered a crushing defeat ou ing to the mistake they made in 
accepting bit tie in the plain. "A Ixi-ar-Rahman returned to Cordova 
triumphant But the Christians did not despair. In 928 OnJono cap¬ 
tured Nrtjera, while Saticho seized Vignem. But in 924 ^bd-ar-Rahition 
replied by marching in triumph as fair as Pam pel un a. On the death of 
Oldofio II, which occurred before this campaign, a civil war broke out 
between his sons, 8aucho and Alfonso IV, while Sancbo of Navarre 
was so far humbled that ^Vbd-ar-Rahman had leisure to stamp out 
the redid lion in the south. As he had now attained the height of 
Ins ambition, he changed his title and henceforth from lb January 929 
he -styled himself Caliph, Amir ul-muminin (Commander uf the Faithful) 
and A n-Nnfir Udin A Huh (Defender of the Faith), 

In Africa he now begun a more active policy, and the Moghrawa 
Berbers, after he had driven the Ffitimitca out of tile central part of North 
Africa (Algiers and Onm}, acknowledged his suzerainty. In 931 1 Abd-ar- 
Hohmun occupied Ceuta, the key to Mauretania. 

In the north the civil war left Ramiro II king in the end (982). 
This warlike monarch marched to the rescue of Toledo, which stood 
•3one in its resistance to the Caliph, He took Madrid on the way, hut 
failed to save Toledo which, us we have already mentioned, surrendered. 
In 933 he defeated a Muslim army at Usiim, but the following year 
‘Abd-or-Rahmon revenged himself by a terrible raid as far as Burgos. 
Ramiro II formed an alliance with Mahomet ibn Hashim at-Tujibt, 
the disaffected governor of Saragtfccsa, * 

In 937 the Caliph advanced against the allies, capturing some thirty 
cattle*. He next turned his onus against Navarre and tfTeii against 
Saragossa, which surrendered. Ibn Hoshim was pardoned owing to his 
great popularity. Tota (Theuda), the Queen-regent of Navarre, re#og- 
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niscd the l iiiiph jis Mizcraih, so Lhut with the except ion of f jenn and 
part of Catalouiii the whole of Spain had submitted to ‘Abd-ar- 
Rah infill III. 

From 9U9 onwards the fortune of war turned somewhat against the 
Caliph, Cairybig uufrhia policy of humbling the great nobles, he had 
given uJ] the highest civil and military posh; to the dam, who included 
Galicians, Franks, Lombardy Calabrians, and captives from the coast 
of the I Slack Hea * he had increased their nuirdter and compelled the 
Arab aristocracy to submit to them. In the campaign of 939, dining 
which Nfljda the slave was in command, the nobles hint their revenge on 
* Abd-or-Rjihuiiin , They allowed themselves to be beaten by Kamiro 
and Tota at Simancas, and they also were responsible for a terrible 
defeat at Allmndcga, in which Najda was killed and 4 A bd-ar-Kahnian 
himself narrowly escaped* Their victory did not profit the Christians, 
however, since Castile, under its Count Feman (Ferdinand) Gonzales 
the hero of the medieval epic, took advantage of the Caliph's inactivity 
to declare war on Etatniro 11. 

During thin period Abu Yazld of the Berber trilie of Horen came 
forward to oppose the Fatvuiite* in Africa. lie declared himself a 
kharijl or nonconformist, and united all l he Berbers, lie recognised 
■Abd-air-Rnl)in£iti 5 to whom he gave military help, as the spiritual 
suzerain of the dominion* winch be luul wrested from the F*ttimBcs T 
But when Abu Yitzid discarded bis ascetic sackcloth for more splendid 
silk, and fell out with the Simmies (orthodox Muslims), he suffered 
defeat from the Full mite Caliph Mansur, and the Futimite dyiiJLsty re¬ 
covered all the territory it had lost. 

The civil war in the north among the Christians ended favourably 
to Ramiro !L He took Fenian Gonzalez prisoner, and only set him 
free on swearing fealty mid obedience; and forced him further to give 
up bis county and to marry his daughter T-rmcn to Ordoho, Ramiro's 
son. Ramiro thus lost the real loyalty of Castile, which henceforth 
was opposed to l/^m. Ramiro II died in 951 and a war of succession 
broke out between his sons Orekmo III and Rancho, supported by the 
Navnrrese and hi* uncle Fenian Gonzalez, who prefer ml his nephew 
to his aon-md&w* Ordoiio III, the final victor ill the civil strife, sought 
peace with the Muslims and 4 Alxl-ar-Ra(iirtrln was thus left free to 
light the Filtimites, whose power was increasing every day* In 955 
the fourth Ffithmtc Caliph MuHzz was planning an invasion of Spain 
and sent a squadron to Almeria, which set fire to all the vessels it en¬ 
countered and plundered the boast In 959 4 Abd-ar-Kahmuit replied 
by an expedition against Ifrifriya (Tunis), but gained no advantage. To 
leave himself free for Africa he IieuI made peace with Oidofu III; but 
owing toVlrdofio’s death in 957 and the accession of Saiicho the Fat 
the ealm was broken, 

■Sniirho, who attempted to crush the nobles and to restore the 
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absolute power of his predecessors, was deposed in 958* For reasons 
which included excessive corpulence, through ft coiwpirocy headed by 
Fenian Goimdez. Ordono IV the Bad was elected king, while Sandro* 
who was supported by his grandmother, the aged and ambitious Tota 
i>f Navarre, sent ambassadors to ask the l'ali|>h of Cordova fur aid. 
The ambassador* whom ^Vlxl-ar-Rah mall sent to Navarre, was mi excellent 
Jewish physician who cured Rancho, while by his diplomatic ability he 
brought to Cordova the rulers of Navarre. They were welcomed there 
with a splendour that dazzled them, \Abd-flr-ftahiimn hatl now at his 
feet not only the haughty Tot* whow valour had guided her armies to 
victory* but also the son of Ids enemy, Hniiuro II, the other victor of 
Si'n i hi n'as and Allmndegn. To induce the Caliph tci renew his at hick 
on I jeon* the unfortunate Sftncho waa obliged to hand over ten fortresses* 
With the help of the Aralx* Saneho, who no longer could claim the 
name of Fat, took Zamora in 93 and Oviedo in 960. Afterwards 
he invaded Castile and took Count Fertun prisoner, while Ordoiio IV 
fled to WurjL^o^. At this point "AhtUiur-Hahman fell ill anil died on 
16 Octoljcr 061 at the uge of seventy, after reigning for forty-nine years. 

E Abd-*r~Bid}m5a III was the greatest of the Umayyad printer. Pie 
saved Andalusia not only from the civil wars but also from the possible 
foreign domination in the north and south. lie e&tahikhed order and 
prosperity at home and imposed respect and consideration abroad. 

JIts encuilhtgcd and developed agriculture, commerce, industry, art and 
science: he beautifies! Cordova, so that it bore comparison with Bagdad, 
and he built lieside It the city of A/-Zahnl, ci died after Ida favourite 
wife. Outride his realm he contested the command of the Mediterranean 
with the Fatimite** Tfe Eastern Emperor and the kings of Western 
Euiyijk- opened up u diplomatic friendship with him ' + To quote the Very 
words of l>ozv, our indispensable guide throughout* w But when his 
glorious reign rnmo to be studied, it is the worker rather than the 
work that rouses our admiration. Nothing escaped that powerful com¬ 
prehensive intellect* and it* grasp of the smallest details proved to be 
as extraordimuy m that of the loftiest conceptions. The wigncitv 
and cleverness of this mim who by his centralising policy firmly es¬ 
tablished the unity of the nation and the foundations of Iris own 
authority, who bv hi* system of alliances set up a kind of Imknee of 
power, whose broad tolerance ted him to summon to his council men of 
difieixmt religions, these characteristics are typical of the modern monarch 
rather than of the medieval caliph/ 1 

His successor, Halo mi IF was pacific, but when Suncho and Garcia of 
Navarre failed to fulfil their treaties with his father mid FeiJian Gomttdez 

1 It Wow " \ ImI-a r* ItftljlJnil i* own Funtusxu-iiur at the Court of 0^(1 thtf (treat. 
Recemuml, Bi-hop of El rim, who ni^cstH Ip LruJpmsni the composition of lit* 
hi-itary, the Thu* is a Atrikin^ i ti.staupe uf this influence of the Caiipltale 

of Cordova ou the culture of the Weit. * 
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begun hostilities, he was forced to prepare for war. Meanwhile Ordono 
the Bad implored the Caliph to help him against his brother Saudio, 
aj]d had a splendid reception at Cbidova. As soon as Snneho saw that 
the Caliphs army was supporting OrdoSo, he assured the Culiph that 
he would fulfil his obligations. Hakam therefore broke his promise to 
Ordono, who soon died at Cordova, Santho still refused to atrrv out 
the treaty, whereupun II akam declared war on the Christians, and com¬ 
pelled Fenian Gomudez, Garcia of Navarre and Sancho of Leon to sue 
for pence; the Catalan counts, Borrel anti Miron, followed their example 
at the same time 1 * 

Waiwn was content to leave the Christians to their internal strife. 
A civil war broke out, during which S&mdio died of poison towards 
D6G: he was succeeded by Ramiro III, to whom hi* aunt, the non Elvira, 
was guardian. Under her the kingdom split into pieces. Fenian Gonzales 
died in 970, and thenceforth Hakam wm able to devote himself to 
literature, his favourite pursuit. 

Under him one commanding personality fills the scene of the Cali¬ 
phate. Mahomet ibn Abl-*Ainir, known to history as Aluianzor, belonged 
to the noble family of the Beni-A b7- 4 Am i r, and from earliest youth he 
dreamt of becoming prime minister: natural ability and audacity in 
action made his dream a reality. From a subordinate oHidal of the auti 
of Cordova he rose at the age of twenty-six to administer the property 
of * A bd-fu> Rahman, t he sou of Ilnkam. B y his courtesy and wit he w on 
the favour of the Sultana Aurora, became administrator of her property 
and shortly after inspector of the mint, in which po*t be made many 
friends. Other offices, all of them lucrative, were heaped upon him. He 
lived in princely grandeur and he soon became popular. 

The Fat mute danger Imd disappeared in 9fi9 when Mufe moved 
from Ifrikjya to the new' city of Cairo, but Hakam bid still to light the 
Idrisids in Morocco* and the war opened up a connexion with the African 
princes and Berber tribes. 

Shortly aftt-rwanis the Caliph fell ill, and on 1 October 97(1 be died. 
Next day Iiidiam IE took the oath, and his accession raised even higher 
the power of Itm Abi- L Amir who wa* made v brier, while Mushafi, the 
ex-vizier, was appointed Mjib ur prime minister. 

The Christian* in the uorth_ Imd renewed hostilities at the time 
of Hakams illness. Ebn AbL 4 Amir undertook the command of an 
army mud ret tin red to Cordova laden with plunder. This triumph imule 
him still more popular in Cordova, and brought about a friendship 
between him mid the mm mantlet's of the army. 

Soon cafue the inevitable struggle between the two ministers. On 
25 March 978 Mushnft was deposed and imprisoned on a charge of 
cmbezdeufeit All his property was confiscated and after five years of 
the utmost destitution he was executed. 

' J Sice for GutaJouifli mpra f Chip. it. jip. B£-Bu r 
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Ihn A In-* Amir wm appointed Jjajik His relations with the 
Sultana Aurora were much criticised in Cordova, and he had to face 
faction and conspiracy. When his chief enemies, the asserted 

tliat he was given over to philosophy, he ordered all the books on 
that subject in the library of fink am II to he burtft, and in this way he 
achieved a great reputation for orthodoxy. He had abut op the Caliph 
in his newly-built palace of Zuhira, adjoining Cordova, and determined 
to reform the army. But as he could not rely on the Arabs for this 
task* he brought Berbers from Ceuta in Morocco, whom he loaded with 
wealth, and unpatriotic Christians from Leon, Castile and Navarre, 
drawn by high pay. At the same time he carried through the re¬ 
organisation of the military system bv abolishing the identity of tribes 
and regiments. Then* to shew the superiority of the armv he had 
created* he turned his arms against the Leanest fie invaded Leon* 
raptured and sacked Zamora (981), Rain ire HI of Leon was joined by 
Garcia fernandest, Count of Castile, but they were beaten at Hindu to 
the east of Simanc&s. He then advanced against Leon, but although 
he reached its gates in triumph, he failed to take the city. On hie 
return from this campaign he took the title of fAllah^ “the 

Victorious by the help of God v (whence hhs Span is] i name of ALmanzor 
is derived), and liad roy r nl honours paid him* Owing to the disastrous 
campaign of 981 the nobles of Leon proclaimed as their king Bcnnudo II, 
a cousin of Ramiro III, who being besieged in Astotgn sought the aid 
ut Almanzor, but died soon after. Bermuda also asked Ids help In 
crushing the nobles, but after giving it Atmanzor allowed the Muslim 
troops to remain in the country. Thus Leon ended by becoming u tribu¬ 
tary of AluiaiLfar, He now Advanced into Catalonia and took Barcelona 
by storm on 1 duly i>85 r 

AlmanzcTs tyranny and cruelty at home, however, were making him 
hatefh To make good his jmsition he resolved to enlarge the inusipLe 
at great expense. He even worked like an ordinary labourer among 
a crowd of Christian prisoners. Meanwhile Bcrmudo II drove out 
of Icoq the Muslim troop who had been left there; but in 987 
Almangor in a terrible mid seized Coimbra and roulejl all who opposed 
hi,s march to J^enn. He capturtd the city and only spared one tower to 
shew posterity its grandeur. After lie bad also taken Zamora his 
sovereignty wils acknowledged by all the country, while Bermndo kept 
only the districts near the Mra. 

Aliuanzor, already the rejil ruler, aimed at being even more. For 
this design he had no fear of the Caliph, who was his prisoner, nor 
ol the aiTEiv which yielded him blind obedience; but he*feared the 
imtion, for whom unreasoning devotion to the dynasty waj its very 
life, and he also feared Aurora, whose uHi^lioh for "him had now turned 
bp liatred- 8he succeeded in inspiring Hishiiui II with a semblance of 
will and energy. She sought the aid of Zln ibn 4 Atiy&, the viceroy 1 "of 
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Morocco. Ahnanzor however managed to see Hishim, reiniposed tita 
will upon him, mid persuaded the Caliph to iwote a decree entrusting 
to him all affairs of state os formerly. Aurora acknowledged herself 
defeated and devoted herself to works of piety. 

Ziffs defeat at \'entn in t*98 brought about the end of his power 
and the transference of all his territory to the Andalusians* At the same 
time Almanzor attacked Bemiudo 11 for refusing to pay tribute. He 
penetrated as far as Santiago in Galicia, and after a victorious march 
returned to Cordova with a crowd of prisoners, These carried on their 
shoulders the gate* of the city, which were placed in the mustjue, while 
the lulls of its church were used n* braziers. 

In 1002 Almanzor went on his last expedition against Castile. Con¬ 
cerning it* the Mils]iin historians only mention that on his return inarch 
from the successful expedition Almanzor^ illness grew w orse; that he died 
at Medimiceli in 1002 and w*as buried there. The HLttoria Compo^tBana 
and the Ckromcon Bufgtntc give much the saint- account; the latter 
saying; 4k Almanzor died in the year 1002, and was buried in hel IT But 
Don Rodrigo Xiuienez de Rada, Archbishop of Toledo (f 1247), and 
Lucas, Bishop of Tuy if 12 MIL tell us that Bermuda II of Leon, Garcia 
of Navarre and Garcia Fernandez, Count of Castile, formed a league in S98 
and attacked Ahimnzor at C'alataiiAaor, where they inflicted a great defeat 
on him, and that he died afterword# at Medmarvli from the wound# he had 
received; and on the return of the Muslim army to Cotdtiva a shepherd 
miraculously appeared, singing the famous strain ; %t In Calatiuiajfior 
Almanzor lost hb drum.* 1 The appearance in the battle of Betmudo [I 
and. Garda of Navarre, who were already dead, the tale of the shepherd 
(who was taken for the devil by Christian historians), and the fixing of 
the date of the battle as 998, induce Doty to reject the story. But 
recently Saavedra has attempted to prove the probable truth of the 
legend. He argues that possibly after the withdrawal of Almanzor 
through his illness hh rear-guard wax attacked at Caktailazor; that 
his not accepting Imttle and the pursuit by the Christians to the 
gates of Metlioaceli may have been regarded by them as a victory; 
the anachroiiisiijs of the narratives may be due to their having been 
written two centWies after the event; they failed to be accurate in date 
and repeated some legendniy details which had already gathered round 
the truth. 

But whether this battle was ever actually fought or no, Al unmoor, 
the terrible foe of Christendom* was dead. He wag endowed with energy 
and strength of character; he was idolised by his soldiers whom he led to 
m variable victor; hit love of letters wits shewn In a splendid generosity; 
at the spine time, he watched over the material interest* of the country 
and strictly executed justice. In all that he undertook he shewed a 
dearness of vision which marked hi* genius. Of hi* greatne^ there can 
ISe no doubt. 
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Muzuftiir, AliiiniimrS son, who took his father's place, won prent 
victories over the Christ?anti and put down some likings. But great 
changes had occurred in Muslim Spain. Class feeling hjul taken the 
plfwc of racial discord, and new sects appeared* advocating innovations 
an polities and religion. The people were profoundly attached to the 
I mayyad Caliphate and ardently desired the full of the * Amiri te house 
of Almawor, Such was the position of affairs when Mu/afFar died (1008) 
and was succeeded by his brother 4 Abd-or-Rahman, nick named Sanchurb. 
He wjlk unpopular with the fttk'th.'t und hacked the ability of his father 
or brother, but he succeeded in obtaining from Hishain II what they 
h«id never extorted, his nomination m heir apparent. This brought 
to a head discontent in Cordova. While Snuchuclo was away on a 
campaign against Alfonso Y of Leon, a revolution placed Mahomet II 
aLMididl on the throne, w hereupon Hi-ham II abdicated. Seeing himself 
deserted, Suuthtala sued for pardon, but on his return to Cordova he was 
slain (4 March 1009}. MainII, who was blm*d thirsty* and yet lacked 
courage, alienated lioth “daves™ 1 and Berliers. Whelk the Berbers pro- 
claimed another Umayjftd, Hicham, on Mahdis pacing off Histmm II as 
dead, he defeated and killed hi in. A chief, Zawi, however, rallied the 
Berber,and the akin mans father,SuIoimAn al-Musta 4 m, was proclaimed 
Caliph, They formed an alliance with the Castilians. Mahdl was beaten 
al Cantich, Sulaiman entered Cordova, w r hen: the Berbers and Castilians 
coin mi t ted every kind of excess; Hishain II returned, only to abdicate in 
favour of Sukiriiiin. Mnhdfs party, on their side, made nn alliance with 
the Catalan Counts, Raymond of Barcelona and Armengid of Crgel, and 
defeated hulaimiiii at *A kahat-al- bukur near Cordova, which the Catalans 
plundered. 'Hie Slaves now turned against MuhdJ, murdered him, and for 
the third time prodaiiAed Hislium IT in 1010. Sanrho of Castile used the 
opportunity to recover the fortresses captured by Ahinmznr The Berber 
opposition continued : in 1013 they pitilessly sacked Cordova, houses and 
palaces were destroyed, and Siikimln w JL s once mure proclaimed Caliph, 
It was a war of faction.*, and in 1016 the Slaves entered Cordova. 
They sought in vain for Hishani 1L Sulaiinon gave out that he 
WiL> dead* but apparently he fled to Ado, where lje ended his life 
in obscurity. The welter became more confused, till in llKJij for six 
mouths the government was in the hands of a Council of State. In 
1027 the Slave* proclaimed the lost of the Uimvvyads, Hi^ani HI 
al-MuHadd* He too failed to satisfy expectations. A revolution broke 
out in December 1 08 1; Hkhitm wna taken prison er, The vi zi ers amioun red 
the abolition of the Caliphate and declared the government devolved 
on the Council of State. p 

Meanwhile in the Christian kingdoms a steady odvance^had been 
made* In 1020 Alfow V of Leon summoned a council to his capital 

1 See Muprfi* p. 42L2. ■ 
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to reform the government* and there issued the futm of Leon and other 
general laws. His son Bermuda III succeeded in 1027, and through 
his marriage with a dster of Garcia, Count of Castile, whose other 
sister was married to Saneho the (treat of Navarre, the relations between 
the rulers uf the three kingdoms became far more intimate. Castile, 
despite the occasional intervention of Leon* had been independent 
since the da vs of Fenian Ganmlez. The happy understanding which 
pro vailed among the Christian states was broken up through the murder 
of Garcia of Castile* Garcm's brother-in-law, Saneho of Navarre, seized 
the territories of Castile* and a dispute over the frontier led to war with 
Bermuda 111 of Leon, which was ended by the marriage of Bermuda"* 
sister with SanchoN eldest son, Ferdinand, the future King of Castile. 
On the speedy renewal of the war the Castilians and Navarrese conquered 
the whole of Leon, Bern!lido only retaining Galicia* Navarre then 
became the dominant power from die frontier of Galicia to the county of 
Barcelona, and Sancho ruled over Leon, Castile, Navarre, Aragon and all 
the Basque country. But shortly before his death he divided the kingdom 
among his sons* He left Navarre and the Basque provinces to Garcia, 
Castile to Ferdinand, Aragon to Ramiro, nnd the lordship of Sobrarbe 
imd Hibagorza to Gun ft do. Bermudo III continued to reign in Galicia, 
but after the death of Sancho (1035) he was defeated at Tumoron by Fer¬ 
dinand in 1037, who thus united under his sceptre all Leon anil Castile. 

The counts of Barcelona who succeeded Wifred 1 had extended 
their dominions beyond the river Ltobregat and* despite invasions by 
Alrnamtor (986) ami his son Mnraflar, they recovered their lost territory 
through their intervention in the civil wars of the Muslims after the fall 
of the Almauifituv. The break up of the Caliphate was taken advantage of 
by Count. Rayinond-Bercugar ! (1035-1076), to consolidate Ills power* 

With the fall of the Caliphate there begun for Spain the great 
period of Christian conquest* when the leadership passed from the 
Caliphate to the Christian kingdoms The Muslim supremacy had been 
due partly to higher military efficiency, which was never recovered 
after the collapse of the Caliphate* and even more to the brilliance 
of its civilisaiibti cacrai pared with the backward condition of the 
Northern States. This A mb dvilisatian claims coaxial notice. 

The great variety of races in the country hindered the ini mediate 
development of Muslim civilisation, and despite the efforts* at union 
of "A bd-nr-R&h miln III the runHict between the different peoples 
and tribes still persisted. The Arabs refused to regard the Persians, 
Berber* ahd other conquered meres as their countrymen, while even 
among the Arabs themselves Syrians* Yemenites* and other tribes were 
in constant feud. Inside tjie tribes there were freemen* divided into 
aristocracy and people, and slaves, tinder 4 A bd-ar^Rahnidn III 
If it unbroken struggle with the emirs all but destroyed the Arab 
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aristocracy. Its place was taken on the one hand hy the middle 
Classes, who had amassed much wealth through the great expansion 
of trade and industry^ and on the other hand by a feudal aristocracy 
of military commanders- The working-nien remained under the thumb 
of the middle classes, and owing to their economic inferiority were 
stirred occasionally to class hatred. The grants of lands and slaves 
freely given by the emirs made the dominant amtocmcy the wealthiest 
class, and enabled it to form independent or nearly independent 
domains. This process may account fur the fact that the Arabs 
and Berbers preferred the country to the cities* whose inhabitants, 
as in the ease of Toledo, Seville and Elvira, were mainly renegades and 
Mozarabs. 

The unfree classes were divided into peasant serfs, whose status was 
better than under the Visigoths, and household or personal staves; 
among the latter the eunuchs who were set apart for the service of the 
harem enjoyed a privileged position. Occasionally they held the highest 
appointments, and since they had followers as well as wealth, could 
intervene effectively in politics. The Slaves 1 , who were not only the 
Soldiers but the serfs of the Caliph, held civil as well as military offices, 
mid, os we have seen, on the fall of the Almunzois their politico] influence 
wu decisive. 

The Mulodies (Muwallad) were in an intermediate posit i on * They 
were mainly descendants of Viri gothic serfs who had secured freedom 
by their profession of Islam. As we have seen, they were viewed 
with suspicion by Muslim* of old standing, and this bitterness caused 
frequent revolts. From the reign of ^IkI- areRah man II their numbers 
increased owing to the frequent conversions of or ^uinish 

Christians and their influence on Muslim ci vilisation was considerable. 

The legal statu* of the Jew* improved under the Arabs. The 
destructive policy of the Visigoths was succeeded by wide toleration 
and freedom* which was characteristic of the Muslim conquest. In 
particular the commercial and industrial prosperity of Cordova* which 
dated from the independence of the Caliph, wa* due to I his liberal 
policy, l^ie Jew ^lasdrii I bn Shabrut, w ho was the treasurer ami 
minister of 4 Abd-ar-Rahman III and translated I he woifa of l >i risen rides, 
wii* famous as a diplomatist, Fader his influence many of his 
eo-religionist* caine from the East. They started a Talmudic school 
which eclipsed the schools of Mesopotamia. The Jews in Cordova 
adopted the dress language and customs of the Arabs, and were 
consistently protected by the Caliphs. 

The Mmanibs still kepi their government and adminivtnitimi in 
their own hands under special governors (counts) who were selected 
by the Qilipb. They still kept their dtfhwor to represent them at 

1 See mpra, p. 422. 
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tile court of the Caliph. It is not known whether the curia survived ; 
but the rxrrpior^ who was now a tax-collector, survived, as did also the 
cenjor i who u r as a judge of first instance! while the count (coWjt) pre¬ 
sided over the court of appeal. He still administered the code 
Juxgo)) while trnnsg^Ksioiih of the law of Islam auric before the Muslim 
authorities* llie Alls ninths lived in districts apart, and apparently 
there was no marked distinction between the Vndgothir and Hbpaiio- 
Itumm] elements. Except for brief juried* of persecution, they were 
t rental tolerantly. 

Spain wan at first n province of the Caliphate of Damascus with an 
enur nt its head. • Ahd-ar-Rahman I put an end to this dependent jmwi» 
twin by breaking with the Caliphate of Hagdud, although it was not till 
Q2i) that the title of Caliph was turned by ‘Aljd-ar-Iluhman 1IL 'fiw 
Caliph was (he supreme temporal and spiritual head. Sometimes he 
was elected by the noble*, but usually it was a hereditary office, The 
hiemrrhy confuted: of the hiijdi or prime minister; of various 
(viziers) or mimster*, who were responsible for the various ad in iiristnitive 
depart men Is, such m itie Treasury and War Office* though they only 
coDimnnieatcd with the Caliph through the hajihi and of the k&tibs or 
secretaries, The administrative officer together formed the dhcan and 
there were as many offices as public services* Hie provinces, which were six 
in number apart from Cordova, were under a civil ami military governor 
called ji aatf. In some Important dti» there were also trails at the 
hem! of nffiuns and on the frontier there was a military commander. 

The Caliph administered justice ill person; bul as a rule (his func¬ 
tion w;ls exercised by the cadi* (Am/j) [anti in Mnall villages hv hakinut% 
At their hejul stood the nidi of the atdi* % who hii> established at 
Cordova. A special judge, the or 

(2/il-mrdimt) heart! criminal anti polity atm*, under a procedure simpler 
than (hat of the nidi. The wtmtoquen or hakim rarried out the 
sentences of the cadi The mahtusih or uimot^irin regulated police, 
tmile and market*, and intervened in i|Uc*tion* of sales, gambling, 
weights measures and public dies*. Cordom )ml a special judge 
wtio was appointed by the Emir to hear complaint* 
of breach of privilege or of .offences committed by public officials; Ribera 
considers tliat the Justiria mayor dc Aragon wa.% set up in imitation of 
this functionary, 'Die usual pnuidnncnt* were fines, scourging, mutilation 
and death; this last penalty applied to cases of hlnsphem¥, heresy, and 
apostesy. 

Besides the taxes on persona] and real property (quit mils) paid by 
holders of [him* (Stale-lands)* there was the azxaqur r a tithe of agrictil 
ture, industry and eoiomerce, and also the customs, the head of which 
was called th-mmkrif (almojarifty A cmaqa with statistic* hi^tl on 
tribal organisation was drawn up for the aosessmoit of luxation, but 
thj* method of organisation died out on the fall of the Arab aristocracy. 
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The trilie wn& the unit uf military organisation. Each tribe rallied 
mum! it« chief mid its* standard. The soldiers received pay at the end 
of the campaign at the rate uf Hve to ten gold pieces, and the ftafodtJ* 
who were descended from M usas Arabs, were never amniiKihcd except in 
case uf need, Campaign* were generally conducted i|i the spring ami laid 
the character of an alffti m# or raid. The object was l*uoty and with 
that secured the army in variably retired from any position conquered. 
The commander- in-chief was cat I eel td-fcaUI [alcaidt ); the cavalry was 
mounted un mules unci without stirrups. They used She sword, the 
pike, the 1 mice and the how, while their defensive armour Consisted uf 
helmets, shields, cuirasses and coats uf rnniL Their xiugp weapons were 
the same ha those employed by the Bynmtinck 

The uriiiv underwent many changes in organisation, us the Caliph# 
became more dependent on foreign truap, md Almririzor completed this 
process. He nulisti Luted the regimental for tlie trilml division, and thus 
put an end to the power of the tribal chiefs. There were, moreover, 
foreign clemcnLa; Eii>t the Slaves and then the mercenary Christian 
troops fnnu Leon, Navarre and Castile, who Ijcvume dangerous to the 
tranquillity of the country when AhnanxorV iron grasp relaxed. 

The navy under ‘Alxl-ardhdiimiii III, with A1 menu a*. iU chief 
harbour, became Llie most powerful in the Mediterranean. 'Ilicar raids 
under eoinniamieo of a ^quHilron called the JlcakltA of the fleet, ex¬ 
tended to Galicia and Asturias and alsu to Africa where they attacked 
Line Futiuntcs In fact, Muslim piracy way the terror of the Mcditer* 
mooin, and it wits From Spun that the colonist* of Fmxiuetuui came 1 . 
When at the end of the tenth century' the Fiitimite danger disappeared, 
the Arab* neglected their navy. 

The Muiiitn religion is bused on the recognition of one God and 
of Mahomet us hi* prophet, and the Caliph is the supreme spiritual 
bead But among Arabs and Berbers alike grew up many heterodox 
sects. These made praselvto- In Spain, but were not openly professed 
for fear of the populace* Among orthodox Mud Sms in Spain the Mali kites 
were dominant. Fervent Musi inns were inclined to asceticism and were 
called Ztihids. There sprang up regular monasteries «lfih ns those 
of Ibn Masorra at Montana and of Ibn Mujiihid of Fjvjrm at Cordova, 
where apparently they devoted their time to the study of philosophy 
and other forbidden branches of learning. 

The bud* of Muslim law was the Koran and the traditions concerning 
tlie web and sayings of the Prophet. These were known a* *Swwa. The 
chief collection of them, so fiir a* Spain woa concerned, wax called Al- 
Muwiitta 1 , composed by Malik ibn Anas, and contained one thousand s*_ven 
hundred climes to which additions were imule later. 

They had no code, properly speaking! until much In ter* hail thb 

* 
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period; but there were special compilations including very heteroge¬ 
neous subject*, such as prayer, purification, fasting, pilgrimages, soles, 
the division of inheritance*, marriage und so on; and under Mill)kite 
influence these compilations were introduced into Spain. 

In the day* of th^Qilipb Muslim Spain become one of the wealthiest 
nnd most thickly populated countries in Europe. Cordova expanded 
till it contained two hundred thousand houses, and, as we have seen, was 
greatly embellished in the reigns of ‘Abd-ar-Rahmim II and III, who 
erected the palace of Az-Zahrn, and under Almanssnr who built the palace 
of /ahim : another wonderful building was the Mosque, which was begun 
by ‘A1*1 -ai - Ruh man I. Cordon was the meeting point of travellers 
from all over the world, who came to admire the splendour in which the 
Caliphs lived. 

This magnificence was due to the extraordinary growth of industry 
and commerce. In agriculture a distinct advance was made in the 
numlier of small holders, who idso stood socially higher than uuder the 
Visigoths. The Arabs rapidly assimilated such knowledge of funning 
as the Spaniards possessed, and added to it the agricultural experience 
of other Asiatic peoples. The greatest writers on agriculture were 
Mozarabs; but the Arabs soon learned the lesson taught them, and 
successfully cultivated the vine on a large scale despite the prohibition 
of wine. The Muslim* introduced the cultivation of rice, pomegranates, 
cane sugar, and other Oriental product*. They started or completed a 
system of canal* for the irrigation of gardens, especially in the provinces 
of Murcia, Valencia and Granada, and they were devoted to cattle 
breeding. It is noteworthy that the labourer used the Rom mi and 
not the A mb calendar. 

Mining of gold, silver and other metals wju pre-eminent among 
industries, tlw mines of -hum, Bulthe, jVroche, and Algarve being 
renowned, while the rubies of lie}or and Malaga were famous. The 
woollen and silk weaving in Cordova, Malaga arid At inert* was just tv 
celebrated, and in Cordova alone there seem to have been thirteen 
thousand weavers. Paterna (Valencia) carried the ceramic art to great 
perfection, and Almerin produced glass as well as many kinds of bronze 
and iron vessels. <• At Jativn the manufacture of writing-paper out of 
thread was introduced by the Arabs. Arms for defence and offence 
were mode at Cordova and elsewhere, while Toledo was famous for its 
swords and amuuir. Cordova was the home of all kinds of leather 
industry, and thence was derived the trade term cordobatus (cordwainera). 

I bn Firnas of Cordova, acrording to Al-Makkuri, in the ninth century 
invented a, method for manufactnring looking-glasses, various kind* 
of chronometers, and also a Hying machine. 

This industrial movement laid far-reaching commercial results. Trade 
was mainly carried on by sea,' ond under ‘Abd m RiUuimii III the most 
important sources of revenue were the duties ou import* and exports. 
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Hie exports from Senile, which was one of the greatest river-ports in 
3f*wn# were cotton* oil, olives and other local produce* It was peopled, as 
we have seen,mainly by renegadc-s, who bydevotion to business had amassed 
large fortunes. During the emirate of "Abdallah* when I bn Hajjaj held 
the sovereignty in Seville, the port w as filled wjjjth vessels laden with 
Egyptian cloth, staves, and singing girls from every part of Europe 
unri Asia. The must important exports from Jaett and Mdlugn were 
sjiffmii, figs wine, marble arid .sugar. Spanish exports went to Africa* 
Egypt artrl Constantinople, and thence they were forwarded to India 
ami Central Asia* Trade was kept up not only with Constantinople, 
but with the East generally, especially Mecca* Bagdad and Darn asciis 
The Caliph* organised a regular postal service for the governinenL The 
necessities of government and of commerce compelled the Arabs to issue 
a coinage, which, though at first copied from Oriental models* took on 
later a character of its own. The gold unit was the anti they also 

used half dinar# and one-third r/fowm. The silver unit mix the dirham, 
a ml the copper thejfc/a In time, however* these coins went 

down considerably in weight and value. 

The official language for the government service of Muslim Spain 
was classical Arabic* the language of the Koran. But the speech of 
everyday life wm n vulgar Arabic dialect* which contained a mixture 
nl various La tin or Romance tongues of the conquered races* and was 
^arcely understood in the East, Ribera* in his study of the Song Book 
sit [bit Ku/inatu has proved Hint* even at the court of the Caliphs in 
Cordova, a vulgar Romance dialect was spoken* which was understood 
by the entity and the other officials. He explains the existence of this 
lion inner dialed by the probability that the Arabs* who formed the back¬ 
bone of the array, must have married Spanish women. Ibis Roshkuwll* 
Iba al-Abblrand other Muslim biogripher^ always praise highly scholars 
w ho know Arabic. TIulh among the Muslims* as among all the European 
people* of that date* then w as I rath a literary language and a language 
of daily speech. *J Usit as the Mozamb* Lined Ijitin and Arabic, mi the 
Spaniards of the North employed Ijitin m their documents and Romance 
dialects in fchdr everyday life. 

r L]iene was i]u regular system of education, and i* is only in lOfio 
that the first university appears at Bagdad. Lip till the reign of link am 
government interest in education,, according to Kibcra* was limited to 
** maintaining freedom of instruction in opposition to the narrowness of 
the Mali kite clergy who attempted to monopolise the teaching. 7 ' llnkaiu 
1I H who was unable to travel to I he East* invited Oriental scholar-- to 
Cordova, where they gave lectures but received no idlickl jecognitioii. 
At tbe end of his life he set aside legacies for the payment of professor^ 
in (.ordovA with an eve to poor students. But this only applied to 
religious education, The authorities inteibened to test the orthodoxy 
of the teaching, and lit first a great impulse was given to the spreaded 
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Mill!kite doctrines. But later thejfojJriA* became exceedingly intolerant 
of ill I doctrine w-hich they subjected of he terodoxy . Primary education 
consisted* us in all Muslim countries* of writing and reading from the 
Koran, to which the Spanish professors added pieces of poetry and 
epistolary exercises in c omposition, and the pupils hail to loam by heart 
the dements of Arabic grammar. Writing was taught at the same time 
as reading, and to learn writing was compulsory on all. Although edu¬ 
cation was purely a private matter* yet it was so widely diffused that 
moat Spaniards knew how to read and write, a standard which, as Dozy 
observes* was still unknown in the rest of Europe. Higher education 
included, according to Ribera* translations readings frmn the Koran and 
the interpretation of the text; jurisprudence, practical instructions for 
notaries and judges, the law of succession: branches of religious know¬ 
ledge; politico, scholastic and ascetic theology; Arabic philosophy, 
grammar and lexicography; literature, including history, poetry, rhymed 
prose* stories and anecdotes; medicine* philosophy* astronomy, music* 
studied in an order which it is impossible to determine. 

Undoubtedly poetry was the most popular branch of general culture* 
Among the Arabs even before the advent of Islam every tribe had 
a poet* who sang the conflicts, the triumphs and defeats of hk tribesmen 
and* according to GoM&kr, had some of the characteristics of the 
prophet or seer h A copious literature in verse has come down to us 
from that period, which in its treatment of wars* ham and the wilds 
Iuls always been a model and a source of inspiration. The chiefs who 
settled in Spain brought their poets in their train; emirs and Caliphs 
com postal verse's* while improvisation was common in the streets and 
raids. Even the women shared the popular tciate* and some of the 
Caliphs wives and slaves shewed remarkable poetic skill. Moreover* the 
Caliphs had their court poets, to whom they paid high salaries und shewed 
the utmost consideration. From primitive themes these writers went on 
to the love poem* Satire and epigram were also much in use. 

Besides poetry the Spanish A nibs diligently studied history and 
geography, but although they cultivated the short story the drama was 
unknown to them* Although philosophy was distrusted bv the vulgar 
and its followers filled orthodox theologians with alarm p the highest classes 
were much addicted to its study in private* Sonic schools of philosophy, 
indued, resembled secret societies. It was certainly through tins move¬ 
ment that philosophy found its way into Europe; for the Spanish scholars, 
who travelled in the East* had read the works of the commentators and 
translators of the Greek philosophers. Thus the Spaniards served tin. the 
channel of communication with the rest of Europe and particularly in¬ 
fluenced the development of scholastic philosophy. 

Astrortbmy, like philosophy, was viewed with suspicion by the public* 
and their efforts to prohibit its study were SiK^cesrfhL Despite this fact 
Mi 1 dim Spain produced famous astronomers. More freedom was allowed 
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to the study of pure and Applied mathematics, anil in medicine Spaniard* 
surpassed the Oriental physician* who hml kerned their art from Persian 
Christians* and their influence on medicval medical science w profound. 
Natural science way another subject studied by their doctors* who were also 
chemists, The Jews followed attentively these systematic Achievements 
of Arab learnings and more especially its progress in physical and natural 
science. They, ton* influenced the rest of the Weak 

Side by side with all this progress there was a wide and enthusiastic 
demand for books,, This was due to various causes* such as the cursive 
character of Arabic writing* which might be compared with the labour- 
saving device of shorthand* and the employment uf linen paper from the 
earliest times, which whs cheaper than papyrus or parchment* More¬ 
over the peculiarities of Muslim life, without political assemblies, 
theatre*, or academies, which were the characteristic features of Greece 
and Rome, made books their sole means of instruction, hi the early 
day* of the conquest the Momrahs preserved their Latin traditions fa 
a Latin form ; but with the increase of educated people and the demand 
fur men learned in Muslim law there followed the graduid introduction 
uf I loo ks, at first only on legal and theulogical subjects. The renegades 
took up the study of their newly adopted language and religion with 
enthusiasm* and their influence gave fresh impetus to the general 
appetite for reading, the movement was slow and indecisive at first 
jmd only reached its height with the advent of *AM-ar-Ilahraim III. 

1 hanks to his establishment uf peace and order* learned prufessors, 
-students from every couutiy* skills copyists* rich dealer* and book¬ 
sellers* flocked to Cordova until it became the intellectual centre of the 
West. Tlie Royal Library was already in the reign of Mahomet I one 
of tile best in Coitlova, and * A bd-ar-Rahm<n HI added tq it. H fe two 
sons Mahomet and llakam II shewed their di^itisfkcticm w ith their father'* 
library by each forming a separate collection, and in the end Hukam II 
imule the three libraries into one vast collection of four hundred thaiwarid 
volumes. He employed a principal librarian, who had instructions to 
draw Lip a catalogue, os well as the best bindere, draughtsmen and 
illuminators. The dispersal of this library at the fall of Use Caliphate 
was a disaster to the West. * 

( ordova had also it* celebrated private libraries. Among women, 
too, bibliomania became the fashion, and ‘A'ishu, who belonged to Lhe 
highest MCiety ill (.'ordova, had n notable collection, while women of 
the lower classes devoted their time to copying the Korun or book* 
of prayers. 1 he Jews* the Mozambs and the renegades were carried a wav 
jy trie current* and eunuchs acquired considerable leaming *aiid even 
founded libraries, 

T he period of these splendtd wcbiovftBtf ffa ^ declares Rflxira, the 
hist authority, “was doubtless of short duration. After the rule of 
Almamor Cordova was in the throes of civil war, and' the Berbers, w ho 
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formal the majority of the royal nraiy, inaugurated a period oF bcirbari-sin, 
plundering and burning palaces and libraries. Wealthy families migrated 
to the province; students and professors fled the capital. Then they 
formed teaching centres and their enthusiasm fur books spread among 
those populations, wlfb afterwards farmed the kingdom* uf the Taifas 
(provincial dynafttica}."” 

Side by side with science and literature the Fine Arts flourished. 
As we have already seen, Cordova had become the leading city in Spain ; 
the splendour uf her buildings and palaces vied even with the court 
of Bagdad. The architectural methods adopted by the Arabs differed 
greatly from those of the Romanised Spanhnk The beginnings of 
Arabic architecture are to be found even before Islam under the Smsaiikk 
From this source the Arabs probably derived not only the gypsum arch 
embellished with honey coin b cells and pyramids suspended like stalac¬ 
tites* hut also the stuccoed walls with their reliefs and decorations which 
adorn so effectively the interior of Muslim houses. Bymntine influences 
reinforced those From the Muslim East and affected hath the architecture 
and the scheme of ornamentation, all of which the Spanish Arabs took 
over bodily T JUSt os they gave Visigothic and classical influences Free play 
in their artistic imwIdJing, the boret-aboe arch, later on so typical ly 
Muslim, lacing of Visigothic origin. 

The Hist period in the development of Hispouo-Arabic architecture 
covers the era of the Caliphate front the eighth to the tenth century* and 
of jt the iuo&jiic of Cordova is the most important monument. It was 
lieguii in the reign of ‘Abd-nr-Rahidiin I and the process of building 
went on from the eighth to the tenth century. The ground plan of a 
mosque is rectangular and comprises: a courtyard surrounded by a portico 
and an a rule planted w ith trees, with a fountain for the ceremonial ablutions 
of the faithful; one or more lolly towers of graceful proportions tilled 
Qammtfu (hut in Spanish known as alminarcjt t minarete) which were used by 
the mu'adkdhm to give the call to prayer; mid a covertsl jmrt (nthini/i) 
completely surrounding the courbyaid mid extending much for Bier in l lie 
direction of the mihrab or niche which bust* toward Mecca, while some what 
to the right of this stand* the pulpit or mimhar from which the imam 
offers pmver + Thi architectural features of the building are the arehe*» 
mainly of the horse-shoe form, though other forms such as the pointed and 
the lobe-shaped arch were also used* arid the cupola resting on it* square 
base; while the column* employed on the early Roman and Visigothic 
building* imitated the {.'urinthiim or ctjmj>osHe capital T which was after¬ 
ward s supers I by thcConlovcse capital,that flourished until the Nawritc 
or Grennd i Re st vie i u the hist period of H in | ion o-Musi i lii orchi torture. TTie 
walk were ornamented with bas-relief plmjtte* in atone or gypsum* the 
scheme oAlceayatioii t>cing sometimes floral and sometimes geometrical 
on a background usually red or blue. The decoration shewed truces of 
deskill, Visigothic, Syrn-Byrantioc and Mesopotamian influences 
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Painting and sculpture were encouraged by the Spanish Muslims 
without any restriction save in regard to religion. There are souse 
remarkable examples of representations of animals ajicl persons, among 
them some glared vessels at Elvira on which are depicted painted human 
figure*. In metallurgy and ceramics great advaiyes were made, but the 
glazed tiles or bricks belong to a later period. In bronze work mention 
should be made of the mosque lamps, and the chest, studded with silver 
plate* of the periixl of IJakniu II, which is preserved ill the cathedral of 
Gerona. In fund Lure immense luxury was displayed; their rarpei-^* silk 
curtains, divans and cushions gave scope to many inil lis fries, With the 
growth of Muslim influence* buildings for public baths multiplied and at 
length came to be used even more than in the days of the Romans 

The difference between their family life and that of the Christians 
was very marked. As is wv IJ known, Muslim k might have even four 
lawful wives ami as many concubines as they could support: hence the 
Caliphs and the wealthy had many wive* whom they kept in harems. The 
law gave the first wife the right to secure a promise from her husband 
that, be would not contract a fresh marriage or bike concubine*. Within 
the house the woman was subject to the man; but she could dispose of 
the greater part of his property and appear in the law courts without her 
huduind & leave. She exercised the same authority as he did over the acuta, 
so far as concerned their formal protection* and could obtain divorce for 
valid grounds. Further, the women enjoyed more liberty in their social 
relations than is generally supposed. They often walked through the 
streets w ith their heads uncovered and attended men's inMtiiig-pkces like 
the schools. 

The brilliant civilisation of the Caliphate naturally influenced the 
11 iris flans to the North. 1 hi* influence was not only due to proximity* 
but also* contrary to the general view, to frequent coin muni tv of interests 
between Christians and Muslims, and especially to Christian slaves 
who escaped or secured their freedom and on their return home nearly 
always kept their Arab nanus. Between Christian! and Muslims visits 
were frequently exchanged and mutual succour given in time of civil 
war; they traded together mid intermarried not only in the lower but 
also In l he higher classes, including royalty. Such YnKmages must have 
been very common, since the Aralis arrived in Spain not ha tribes but a* 
bamls of uei triors. throughout the later wars the rumba hud* on both 
sides were apparently a mixture of Muslim! and Clirations. 

V\ hen two people cone into contact the higher civilisation invariably 
influences the other. Such indeed wha the case of the Arabs in Spain and 
the Spaniard- from the Ijegiurutig of the ninth to the end of tins thirteenth 
century* when Aral? philosophy and science were at their height In prac¬ 
tical life A mb influence was even greater, not only in polltiBkl but also 
in legal And military organisation; and tills explain* whv the Christians 
after the tMonqueat of the districts" inhabited by Muslims were cam- 
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polled to respect existing institutions, while they set up analogous 
systems for the new settlers, as is proved by the charters {fstfros) granted 
by the kings of Aragon and Castile to the conquered cities. The literary 
influence was not so strong. Arabic phrases were common in Leon, 
Castile, Navarra, and^pther parts; the Romance languages, which were 
then in the process of formation took over a large number of Arabic 
terms, sometimes making up hybrid words and .sometimes pronouncing 
the I .at in words or their derivatives in the Arabic fashion. There were 
many Moors who understood Romance, particularly in the frontier dis¬ 
trict*, and they were called Latin Sfo&rit {ladinm) just as many Christians 
with some knowledge of Arabic {ulgarahiu) were called Christians who 
talked n jargon {atguraz’'mdiis) y 

The Mozambs naturally felt Arab influence even more throughout 
this period* Tim following passage occurs in the writings of Alvaro of 
Cordova, the companion of Eulogio, who exhorted the Cordovan martyrs: 
M Many of my fellow Christians read Arab poetry and stories, And study 
the work* of Mnliammedan philosophers and theologians, not with the 
object of refuting them, hut to learn to express themselves in Arabic 
with greater elegance and correctness. Alas! all onr Christian vontlis, 
who are winning a name for themselves by their intents, know the language 
and literature of the Arabs alone; they read and study assiduously their 
books; at huge expense they form large libraries, and on every occasion 
they positively declare that this literature merits our admiration. 11 

The Muslim people in turn adopted something of VisigotliiL- culture 
from the renegades and Mora mbs, particularly in language, administra¬ 
tion and the organisation of the arts. The Mora ml is still kept up 
their old ecclesiastical schools where, under the direction uf the Abbots 
Samson, Speradtv-Deu and others, they carefully kept the Isidortan tradi- 
tion + The Christian women, who formed an ordinary part of Arab and 
Berber household*, must have added to the force of these influences, 
which, however, were never so powerful as those exercised by the 
Muslim over the Christian clement 

But, despite the Muslim influence, Christian civilisation with it* 
Vi&igothic basis continued to grow along its own lines, Thu political 
unity of the Yirdguthic kingdom disappeared with the concentration 
of Christian resistance at a few isolated pointy and in this perimi there 
cannot 1 h? said to be any national life; in fact, .Spain has no real 
existence: we eon only sjK-ak of Asturias, Leon, Galicia, Navarre, 
Castile, and Catalonia, This diversity of states, institution* and 
nationalities, is the ohanirterintic feature of medieval Spain, 

So far As Asturias, I™ and Castile arc concerned, the distinction 
between slaves ami freemen still continued, while the latter were 
divided itfto nobler and plebeians The nobles were dependent on the 
king, who gave them grants'of land, titles and offices, etc.; from time 
to time a revolt broke out among these nobles, and this gave rise to a 
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new class of nobler the ir^hmonet^ more immediately dependent on the 
king. In this periods too* Bret appear the mitite* (coialltras), free men 
who received certain privileges in return for military service, and also the 
ttfanzonai de fugra^ nobles of a peculiar kind chosen by the king from 
inhabitants of cities or boroughs, Some men tog put themselves under 
the protection of nobles, giving personal services and payments in 
return for it; this protection wan known as f hoots \tnda or I^jirfartorm. 

The serfs were divided as in the Visigothic period into those 
belonging to the State those owned by ecclesiastics (*xfc»- 

axtiem) and those who were the property of private individuals (par- 
iiadarex)* According fo their status they might be either personal 
property [personal**) or bound to the soil (mlotios). The latter were 
indissolubly tied to the Mill (glrha% so that they were regarded as 
part of the land like trees or buildings p and were therefore included 
in contract* for sale or purchase. The status of a serf might be ac¬ 
quired by birth, by debt, by captivity or by voluntary assignment to 
a lord {o&HorflcwjM). These last had a higher status and were called 
Q&tnti* Freedom might be recovered by man u mission,, which was due 
to the influence of Christianity and to economic necessities, by revolt or 
Bight ; hence arwe a class of freedmen with special privileges and more 
advantages than the primitive serf. By the end of the tenth century 
these freedmen formed the majority of the population and were known 
a* junitiTgXt They spoke of themselves m tenants-in-chief (dr rabezw ), 
though they wore liable to perBOO*) service, and were regarded as part 
and parcel of the inheritance {heredod} or ancestral demesne {totmiego *); 
even when they worked elsewhere or lived away on hii alien plot, they 
still paid Lribute. Such wtts tlieir condition as it appears in the charter 
of Leon at the beginning of the eleventh century; but afterwards it 
steadily improved. 

'Hie king was at the head of the government, but his power varied 
in different cases. He combined legislative and judicial functions, and 
claimed the sole prerogative of coining money as well as the right 
to summon his vassal* to witr (Jhjmukru), There was, however, 
cons idem Isle variation in practice. In the lands directly dependent 
on the king (realengm) he had full jurisdiction over all orders, and was 
himself their mesne lord* But the nobles sometime^ exercised over their 
own land* an authority that practically fluperwded the king's. All 
the inhabitants of the domain were dependent on their feudal lord, 
some aa serfs, others under his patronage. He collected tribute from 
them, he accepted their personal services; he coni}jelled them to go out 
on milihir y duty ; in ft sense he dirtuted tlieir laws and divided the 
functions of government between the jtah\i\ mmfordomua^ vUtiru*, and 
ftitgWf who presided over the concilium. He could not extend his privi- 
legeii over lands newly acquired without the express leave of the king. 
The powers of the king over the lands of ecclesiastical vassals were wbo 
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limited, while the eralttfUixtics hud the advantage of >etting dawn their 
privilege in written documents. Their duties as well ins their rights were 
mi the same footing a* thou? of secular feur inter its. 

The nobler, bishop olid abbots could often interfere in lands which 
wore exempt from ^istocmtic or e 
menders of the Paint me Office {qficio 
Council and the other council*. They 
Liiejit and luhiiinistrntiou of the district*, called rommixm* mundatUmm^ 
tenmtiae 7 etc., and in their capacity of counts they were lasted by a 
v iotr find the council of neighbours (annuen^ pubticii# virinorum). Such 
powers intensified their turbulent spirit. They imposed their policy on 
the crown, interfered in the struggles for the succession, amt consequently 
the monarchy found in them the strongest force in the country, But 
despite all this there was iiu Jmdfd hierarchy as in France and Germany, 
wince they exercised all their privilege* by the favour of the king. 

In Leon and Castile we cun trace the rise of twhtfrwt or collective 
benefices (hetufactnria.t colkrHvajf} 7 “ groups of fire nseis who sought 
the protection of a powerful lord" If they might freely choose their 
own lurch they were known as Muir fax dr nun a inn r t but if their 
choice were restricted la one family, they were called dt ihmje n fimyV, 
They were never very vigorous, owing to their dependency but. in 
the tenth century’ they gave rbe to the chartered town or conego which 
comprised 14 the inhabitant* who had been conquered by the king and 
were attached In the royal domain, xi* wdl those who hud recently 
set tled there and were exempt from the jurisdiction of the counts/ The 
lesson for the establish in ent of mficglm was the necessity of populating 
the frontier. Since no one would live there owing to its insecurity, 
the king hml to attract Inhabitants for chartered towns by grunting 
them privilege*. Sometimes all who entered them were declared free 
men, even if they sprang from the lowest serf* ; sometime* they were 
exempted from services and contributions ; sometime* they were allowed 
slime political independence and self-government; sometime* the existing 
practice* and customary exemption* were recognised. These privileges 
were definitely net forth in the Jiiero or charter of the inhabitants 
{larfti ifc fMjbtaciom); of i Wc that have come dawn to u> the chartor* 
of Burgos, t aLsimjeriz, etc,* date from Ihc tenth, and those of Saijern, 
Sepulveda and Leon from the beginning of the eleventh century. A* a 
tide the organisation of the chartered town depended on the formation of 
the rtmdfium {ctmctjo) or nimbly of neighbours, which exercised judicial 
and administmtire functions. The (-ouiicil appointed every year a Judge, 
several asa-e**ors clerks of the market and inspector*, who were entirely 
dependent on ib goodwill, tieh were the beginning* of municipal life. 
Its grow-th* wr> marked by the gradual absorption by the n tmrilhim 
of the power* and prerogative which hml once belonged to the king ami 
thcjwunt; but the king still kept the right to appoint judges who con- 
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tinned ride by aide w jth those elected by the council* Thera were usually 
clutinrtions between greater and leaser member* of the am wjm between 
nobles (hfiftzmitj} and citiaen*, between holders uf office {kanomtii)md 
simple neighbours (riritti)* the villager* or townsmen. 

Legislation had other sources besides the Ftit ro through the new 

chjLrters granted by the king. The municipality exercised jurisdiction 
according to custom and tradition in coses which were not expressly 
included in their charter* Further, the yhrrat of the bishop and the 
lords contributed au element to the legislation of the period, just as did 
the municipal councils. 

11 ic inhabitants of Leon and Castile la gg ed far behind the Muslims in 
point of material comfort. Agriculturejimittxifis vet by the Imre necessities 
of life, was fostered by the Benedict!no monks alone, and for the most part 
the [x>puiation con lined i ta energies U * war, 1 1 m 1i islries, however* sprang up 
at Santiago de Compiin tela in Galicia round the shrine of St James* and 
craftsmen began to organise giIds, Hie salt industry* too, was kept up in. 
Galicia, Hut there weis les* freedom of Erode than in the preceding period, 
and taxation generally took the form of duties imposed on the necessaries 
of life* Money was scarce* and Human and Gothic type* of coin were 
still current* The -official langujige was Lji tin - hut Romance was already 
a formed language, although there are no documents extant in the vulgar 
EongUe till the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Scarcely anything is known of Aragon and Navarre at this period. 
In Catalonia* a \% c-st Frankish fief, the Franks exercised a profound 
influence on the organisation of society. Z lera the counts were landowners* 
who granted or leased out their lands, and this practice gave rise to the 
copybo1der§(cc/^ilariosh the viscountoaiid other subonli nates, of the count* 
Later* the grant of lands by the king to soldiers, win;ther in the shape of 
Eihxls or in that of benefitm , led to the formation uf a fresh group of free 
owners. Thus the nobility of Oita Ionia acquired the full powers of French 
feudal jtrigv&ir*. The common law of all three realms was the Fuero 
Jusgo f to which Catalonia added Ehe Frankish capitularies. There were 
nisei diarten* for towns in Aragon and Navarre* but their text 1 sjl> not come 
dow u to us* white the^/arro of Sobrariie h generally regarded as a fotgerv. 
lu Catalonia there are extant Ihe^^ns of MontmeU*HJ hi town charter 
of C ardona given by \\ ifred* and the privilege iif llnrrelomi granted by 
Berenga* -Raymond I* 

the history of Spain* no far traced, lh very different from that of 
other W estem countries* No laud is more marked out by it* mere 
geography and local separations as the very home of rival kingdoms. It 
fronts towards the sen, and it look# towards Africa: if it heelers upon 
modern I ranee* it is yet separated from it by the almost impassable 
Pyrenees. ft still Imre the imperishable marks of Homan nftc: it hud 
tieen flooded by the Teutonic in voders when the Empire fclh and it luid 
Ijeen by them even more closely joined to Africa. Then it was again 
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marked out from the rest of Europe by the Muslim conquest, and Spain 
gave a rival to the Eastern Caliphate just as the Franks gave a rival 
to tin- Eastern Emperor, In itself the Iberian peninsula was split up by 
many mountain ranges, anil marked by startling variations in climate 
and soil * it hud a unity compatible with the strongest local divergencies. 
Thus it was destined tor a history strangely apart from other lands: if 
at times it drew to itself outside races and outside influences, these in 
their turn were moulded into types among themselves both akin and 
separate. So, if splendid, it was always weak through its many divisions, 
and many contests between Berbers ami Arabs, and of Arabs among 
themselves. The history of Arab civilisation in Spain intertwines itself 
in many links with medieval learning, science and thought, while the 
presence of n rival race and rival creed at its very doors gave a special 
tinge to Spanish fervour and Spanish faith. In the held of thought, 
even in constitutional experiments, Spanish history lias thus from early 
time* a significance for greater than that of its mere events. Even after 
its splendour had reached its height the influence of the Moorish kingdom 
was not ended. .Small Christian states, separated from each other by 
physical conditions, had been born in conflict with it, and were some¬ 
times united in enmity against it, sometimes at strife m contest for its 
alliance. Thus the later Spanish kingdoms were growing up, but their 
day was yet to come. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

THE CHURCH FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO SYLVESTER IL 

Tj!k preceding volume came to uti end with the picture of a \iL>t 
Empire seemingly destined to absorb Europe itself This volume, on 
the contmi-y t has offered little for our consideration save the spectacle of 
Europe fallen to fragment*, of its kingdoms sundered from one another, 
anfl of disiistegraition steadily advancing, The alluring dream of Charles 
the Great 1ms vanished ; at Iter his death no temporal prime was found 
capable of carrying on his work, and it Fell to ruins. 

Nevertheless, the root idea which had inspired him still persisted; 
I he idea of the unity of the Christian world, bound together and 
grouped round a single head, ready to give little to the in tide h and to 
undertake the conversion of the tiarbariarre. Rut it was I he Church 
which now appropriated the idea, and which alone, amidst the 
surrounding confusion, siirixeded in maintaining itself as the principle of 
onlitr and the power of cohesion. To shew in broad outline how and to 
what extent the Church succeeded in this design during the disturbed 
period which preceded the great Church reform of the eleventh century 
is the object of these few pages which will thus sum up the history. 

Under the ever-present influence uf scriptural ideals, Charles I he 
Great had really come to sec in himself what lie was ho often called, a 
new David* or another Sufomun, ail once priest and king, the master and 
in erlord of the Bishops of hi^ realms; in reducing those Hi shops to 
the level of docile fellow-labourers with him in the work of govern merit, 
he had believed hi nisei f to be working for the consolidation of his own 
pt>wer r but in this matter, as in so many others, the results of his 
policy had not mxordtd with his wkhes and expectation*. The Rirhops, 
having been called upn to take port in affaire of State, were conse¬ 
quently tfjujte ready to busy themselves with them even uninvited, while, 
on the other hard, by the investment of the Emperor with a semi-surer- 
doiid character the clergy were encouraged to see an him am of them- 
selves, ojul, despite hi.s superior position, ttf look upon him r$ amenable 
to thei r j urisdiction. 
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This? hud been clearly perceived a* early as the time of Louis the 
Pious, when* cm the marrow of LothuFb usurpation (B33), the Hi shops, 
alleging the obligation laid on them by their u priestly office," had 
plainly asserted their right to examine and punish the conduct of a 
prince who had inqirred guilt by "refusing to obev/ 1 as the official 
reconi declares, 44 the warnings of the clergy/ For, although Louis the 
Pious was already looked upon as deposed at the time of the ceremony 
in St Medard'a at SoissonB, the course which the Bishops bud adopted 
without hesitation was in point of fact to bring him to trial for his 
conduct a* a sovereign, imposing on him the most humiliating of 
penances, 41 after which ^ as the record concludes^ “ none can resume his 
post in the world's army/ 

Louis the Pious, as already seen c T did, nevertheless, ret uni to ** the 
world's army,"* and was even reinstated in the imperial dignity. Yet 
this decisive action taken by the Bishops in the crisis of 8i3?J shewed 
dearly that the parte had tieeii inverted, Lou in the Pious was the king 
of the priests, but no longer in the same aen*e as Charles the Great; he 
wils at their merry* 

the precedent Urns set was not forgotten. During the fratricidal 
.struggle which, on the morrow of the death of Louis the Pinu.s broke 
out mnungst Lathar, Louis the German, nud Charles the Bald, the 
Bishops mure than once took occasion to interfere, and to make them¬ 
selves masters of the situation. In March 8+J2, in particular, when 
Charles the Bald and Louis the German had encamped in the prince of 
Aix-la-Chapelk whence their brother Imri precipitately Hud at their 
approach, the clergy, as Nithanl, an eye-witness, relates, “reviewing 
Lotha/s whole conduct, how he had stripped his father of power, how 
often, by bis cupidity, he End driven Christian people to commit 
pcijnry, how- often he had himself broken his engagements to his father 
and his brothers, how often he had attempted to despoil and ruin the 
latter since his father^ death, how many adulteries, coiifiagmtionjs junl 
acts of violence of every description his crimiiuri ambition had inflicted 
on the Church, finally, considering hi* iitoipacity for government, and 
the complete absence of good Intentions in this matter shewn liy him, 
declare tluit it with good meson and by a just judgment of the 
Almighty that lie has !wen reduced to bike flight, fifsl from the field of 
battle, and then from his awn kingdom/ Without a dinsentient voice the 
Bishop* proclaimed the deposition of I .olKar, and after bloving demanded 
of IxhiIs and Charles whether they w ere ready to govern according to the 
Divine Will the State* abandoned liv their brother, “ Receive them," 
they hade them, “and rule them according to the Wilt of God; we rerpiire 
it of you in His Name, we beseech it of yon, and we command it you/ 

In thtfs encroaching on the domain of politics, the Bishops were 
penuided that they were only acting in the interest of the higher 
* 1 Esee l-lmpter i. p. 10, 
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concern^ committed to their rare. They had gradually atxiistomed 
themselves to the idea that the Empire ought to !>e the realisation upon 
earth of the hi City of God*™ the ideal city, planned by St Augustine. 
The study of St Augustine had Ih^xi the mental food of Bishop*, 
learned clerks and princes themselves and in their y on plain ts the clergy 
had always a source of inspiration hi the complaint* echoed four 
centuries earlier by St Augustine and Ids followers The Empire was 
hastening to its min localise rdigion was no longer honoured, because 
every man was concerned only for liis own interests and was careless of 
tile higher interests of the Church, because ins tend of brntherliuesn and 
concord only cupidity and selfishness reigned unchecked. If the Empire 
were to be skived, the first thing to be clone wils to recall every man to 
Christian sentiments and to the fear of God. 

Whatever work of the period we open, whether we go to the letter* 
written at the time bv the clergy, or whether we examine the confide ra¬ 
tion* on which the demand* made by their synods to the king are based, 
we shall find the same arguments upon the necessity of reverting to the 
Christian principle* which had constituted the strength of the Empire 
and leal been the condition of its existence. For the deacon FlortiB, 
the decadence of the Empire is merely une aspect of the decadence of the 
Church : at the period when the Empire fiouri-shed “ the dorgy used to 
meet frequently in conn ribs to give holy laws to the people*; to-day, 
he goes till, there is nothing but coiifHialmla of men greedy of land* and 
bene hies, the general interest h not regarded, everyone is concerned 
about his own idFaira* all things command attention except GoiL"" The 
e onriiiriou uf the whole matter is, he saivs, that all i* over with the 
honour of the Church n and that “ the majesty of the State is a prey to 
the worst of furies.* The same reflections may be found in Panelinsius 
Bad be rt us * biographer of the Ah hot Wala; the whole of the disorder in 
the State arises from tlie disappearance of religion, the imperial power 
ha* made shipwreck at the same time as the tuiLhoritv of the Church. 
Wolax comment, u* he made his appearance amidst the partisans of 
LtUhtir on the morrow of the penance id. St AUtLird's k well known . 
* 4 It b all perfect, save that you have left naught to God of all that wjis 
due to Him.'" « 

Tu restore to the 44 Church of Gocl * and to its minister* the honour 
that, is their due. MidI is the sheet-anchor which the Episcopate ofier* 
to sovereigns. Over and over again during the year* that followed the 
death ul I-ouis lhe Pious and the partition of Verdun* the Bishops pres* 
njjoii rulers the ttect^dty uf acting u with charity,” and in cates where 
aiiV error Iuls been committed, of doing penances and* a* a document of 
B44 expresses it* “asking the forgiveness of the Lord according to the 
exhortation and counsel of the priests, 71 And these exhort :ft ions bear 
fruit; in April 845* while a synod was .sitting at Beauvais, the King of 
France, Charles the Bald, after swearing on the hilt ofliis sword in the 
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Name of God and the ssitits to nspptt till death the privileges and laws 
of the Church, admits the right noil even the duty of the prelates both 
to suspend the execution of any measure lie might take which should 
he to the detriment of these privileges mid laws, and also to address 
iemotedranees to him^calling upon him to (tnieml any decisions contrary 
to them. 

Strong in this pledge, the prelates of France, a tew months later 
(June )Ho) ventured to put forward, at the Synod of Mcsus, a whole 
scries of claims directed not less against their king than against the 
whole lay aristocracy, reproaching both alike with hindering the free 
exercise of religion. Their reproaches were expressed in a language of 
command, which on this occasion was carried to such a height that the 
king, with the support of the magnates, resisted. 

Nevertheless, the Bishop remained masters of the situation. In the 
yearn that follow, making common cause now with the lay aristocracy, 
the} succeed, throughout the various kingdoms which sprang from 
Charles the Great's empire, in imposing their will upon the sovereigns. 
They are at once the leaders and the strokes men of the turbulent vas»als, 
ever ready tu league themselves together to resist the king. In an 
assembly he hi in August 856 at Boimeui] near Paris, with unprecedented 
violence they accuse Charles the Bald of 1 laving broken all his engage¬ 
ments; they warn hint “in charity ? that they are all, priests and laymen, 
of one mind in resolving to sec thuiu carried out, and they summon him, 
in consequence, to amend without delay till provisions to the contrary, 
concluding this singular “ request" with a threatening quotation from 
the tVuhiis: "If a man will not turn, He will whet His sword: He 
hath lent His how, and made it ready. He hath prepared for him the 
instruments of death," 

We have already seen 1 , how two years later this prediction was 
apparently realised. I amis the German, in response to the appeal of a 
portion of [ns brother Charles the Bald's subjects, invaded his dominions 
and succeeded in occupying a great part of them. Called npou to ratify 
his usurpation, a group of Bishop* from the ecclesiastical provinces of 
Rlieiim and Rouen gathered together at Qiiierev-sur-Oise, following the 
suggestions of Andibishop Hincruar, earned matters with a high hand; 
after having recommended him tn meditate upon the duties which a 
prince owes to the Church, they thought (it to bring to his notice these 
words From the Psalms: “ Instead of thy fathers thou shall have 
children," together with the interpretation : “ Instead of the Apostles, 

I have ordained Bishops that they may govern and instruct thee." 

Kings im irking for the maintenance of peace under the aegis of the 
Church, such was thenceforward the program me of the Episcopate, 
And hy pace is intended the peace of Christendom, the peace of the 
Church; to disturb it is to infringe the laws of which the Church is the 

■ 1 Chapter a. pp. 90-37. 
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guardian, ninl to revolt against the Church itself. Thus in a synod ** 

8386 hi bled at Meta tm 28 May 850 , the Bishops of the kingdom* of 
\\ fis tern i ran citt and Lornd ne do not heattate t o cluirajcterise the 
attempt of Loui* the German to seize upon his brother^ lands as a 
“schism in the Holy Church and in Christendom^ adding that he is 
bound to ask M absolution " fur it A month later in an assembly held 
at >AVoiinierea (14 June 859) Charles the Bald himself appears to give 
official recognition to the claims of the clergy; in making a complaint 
against V\ onilo (Ganelon), Archbishop of Sens, who had ventured to 
crown his brother Louis the German king in his place, he expresses 
astonishment that a claim should have been set up to depone him, 

without the case having been submitted to the judgment of the 
Biahops, by whose ministry he bad been consecrated king, and lo whose 
fatherly mlmoiiitiuns and sentences he had Ijccn and ever was ready to 
submit himself" 

The episcopal theoiy wm thus excluded to it* utmost limits as it 
was about to lx: stated even more rigorutisly, and with the greatest 
boldness by the illustrious Archbishop of Rhciins, Hmciuur, in numerous 
treatises mid letters or in the decrees of councils w hich on all hands are 
allowed to he hi* work H The theory* very si tuple in itself, may be 
brought under these few heads: The king is king because the Bishops 
have been pleased to consecrate him: **|t is rather through the 
spiritual unction and benediction of the Bishop* than from any earthly 
power that you hold the royal dignity," writes Hincirmr to Charles the 
Bald in HG8. The Bishops make kiniga by virtue of their right to con¬ 
secrate, and so are superior to them, * for they consecrate kings, but 
cannot be consecrated by them" Kings, then", are the creature*, the 
delegate* of the Bishop* : the monarchy u is a power which is preserved 
and maintained for the service of God and the Church "; it is H an 
instrument in the hands of the Church which is superior tu jt r because 
she directs it towards its true end." Except **for this special power which 
the king has at his disposal And which lay* upon him special duties, he 
is but a man like other men, his fellow* and equals m the city uf God. 

Like them he is bound to live as a faithful Cliristlam" 

The whole trend of this ecclesiastical reaction, thus traced in outline 
duririg the half century which follow ed the death uf Charlemagne, was 
to form u system logically invulnerable but making the monarchy the 
slave of the clergy. To make head against the unbridled apjKtites of 
men the Church claimed as its own the twofold task of maintaining 
union and concord and of directing the monarch v in the paths of the 
Lord. ‘ * 

Ijcfl, however, to tlieir own resources, and compelled, in ajthlition, to 
rv*i*t llie claim* and the violent attacks *of the lay aristocracy^ the 
Bishops would have been in no position to translate their principle into 
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Action, Only a centralized Church, gathered round u sinj'lc head, mid 
unftble them to give practical force to their views, and for this meson, 
the eves of on important section of the Bishops were very early directed 
towards Home. 

This tendency is, strikingly shewn in the famous collection of the 
I*wise Decretal* which are still to u great extent an unsolved problem 
despite endless discussion. They were composed within lVaries the 
lkld’s dominions about the year 850 by a Frankish clerk assuming the 
name of IsidoruH Mercator, who, in order to contribute solid support to 
the prerogatives of the Bishops at once against the arbitrary control 
of the Archbishop or metropolitans and the attacks uf the civil power, 
did not hesitate to mi sat tribute, to interpolate and rearrange, and thus 
practically to forge ftom beginning to end a whole series of pseudo- 
jjapl decisions. This collection dearly lavs down rs n principle the 
absolute and universal supremacy of the Chair of Peter, ft makes 
the Pope the sovereign lawgiver 'without whose consent no council, 
not even that of a whole province, may meet or pronounce valid 
decrees ; it make* him, at the same time, the supreme judge without 
whose Intervention no Bishop may be deposed, who in the Inst resort 
decides not only the causes of Bishops hut u!l u major" causes, whose 
decision constitutes law even before any other ecclesiastical tribunal has 
la^en previously invoked. In this manner, while the Episcopate, freed 
from the civil authority, is the regulating power within the I runlet-* of 
every State, the Pope appears ns the Supreme Head of the whole of 
Christendom. 

Such a theory harmonised too well with tile aspirations of the Popes 
not to Bud on echo at Home. They had themselves been trying for 
some time on parallel lines: to take advantage uf the decline of the 
imperial power to strengthen their own authority, and to cliiini over the 
Christian w'orhl jis k whole that office uf supreme guardian of jkaiv atid 
concord which the local Episcopate hail ns* timed for itself inside each 
of the Prankish kingdoms. Tiie weakness of Louis the Pious mid the 
conflict of interests arid ot political aims which characterised hi* reign 
hud been singularly favourable to this project. It has lieen shewn in a 
preceding chapter 1 how in tfcM, when the revolt in favour of Ijjtliar 
broke out. Pope Gregory IV Iwd allowed himself to lie drawn into 
espousing the rebel cause. Urged on by the whole of the higher 
Prankish deigv who, though maintaining Lotkr's claims on the ground 
of principle, were, nevertheless, well pleased to he able to shelter 
the rust; Ives Ireland the papil authority, and, supporting themselves bv 
various texts, prtswed upon him the prerogatives attaching to the Clinir 
rtf Peter, Gregory spoke as sovereign lord In a letter couched ill tart 
and trenchant language in which the hand of Agolranl, Arelibishop 
of Lyons, may probably be traced, he resolutely put forward rights 

1 Chapter i, pp. 17 -ia. 
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superior to those of nny other power whatever. To those Bishops'and 
priests who, loyal to L^uis the Pious, had pleaded his orders as a justi¬ 
fication lor not having hastened to present themselves when summoned 
by the Pope, Gregory doc* not hesitate to retort: “ Why speak to me 
of the orders of the Emperor? Are not the onions of the Pope of 
equal weight ? And is not the authority over souls which IxJongs to the 
Pope above the imperial rule which is of this world ?" 

This letter of Gregory IV touched the vital point, since the most 
formidable obstacle Lo the ceutndisation of the Church was the de¬ 
pendence of the body of the clergy in each kingdom upon the different 
princes among whom the secular rule over Christendom was divided. It 
»as left for Nicholas I (868-H67) to make energetic resistance to this 
danger, and to citable the Papacy to attain that position of supreme 
headship over the Church which his predecessors had often claimed with 
theories not hitherto wrought out in practice. 

At the outset, a series of sensational events, involving nearly 
simultaneous struggles with the Carol irgiau sovereigns and with the 
Emperor of the East, forced upon Nicholas the choice between a 
humiliating submission and the offensive in circumstances which, if 
mishandled, might lead to the gravest consequences. Between these 
two courses a man of Nicholas I's type could not hesitate, lie stood 
firmly On the rights of the Holy See, and shewed himself resolved 
on their triumphant vindication. 

The first question to be decided was, whether in the important 
matter of the divorce of Luthar II, King of Lorraine, w hich lei* been 
already under discussion’, the Inst word was to rest with the king, 
supported by ft complaisant clergy ready to grant him a divorce, or with 
the lope to whom 1 hcutbeiga, tile discarded wifi?, had iip|H 4 ile(], 
l®thar and the Bishops of his party imagined Unit they could easily 
hoodwink the Pope. When Nicholas commissioned tw o Italian prelates 
as legates to examine into the matter, and instructed them lo hold a 
council at Metz to which the Bishops of the German, French and 
Pravenfat kingdom* were to be convoked as well as the Bishop, uf 
Lorraine, I jithar bought over the legate#,, contrived to exclude the 
foreign Bishops from the Council, and easily secured *he annulment of 
his first marriage, thanks to the connivance of Gunther, Archbishop 
of Cologne, and of Theutgaud, Archbishop of Treves (.June 868). 
Nicholas 1 replied with a hold stroke. When the two Archbishops 
reached Hume to Aiibuunce to the Pope the decisions arrived at, he 
brought them to trial before a synod composed only of Italian prelates, 
and declared them deposed (October 868), at the same timt quashing 
the decision* of “this new robber rout of Ephesus,” as he tidied the 
synod held at Metz. * 


1 (Jf. Chapter ii, jip. :sfi ff. 
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That a Pope should venture under such conditions to depose Bishops 
or Archbishops was a thing Unheard; of. It was in national or provincial 
councils that condemnation hail been pronounced upon Hieodulf, Bishop 
of Orleans in 617, and upon the Archbishop* Ebbo of Rhein is, Ago!Mini 
of Lyons, Bernard Vienne and Bartholomew of Narhonne in 8#3, 
when Lhc reigning Popes had not even been consulted. But Nicholas I 
juifl resolved not to be guided by these precedents. At the same synod 
in which he pronounced the deposition of the two Archbishops in 
# Lorraine* as if to shew his determination to deal once and for ail w ith all 
unworthy prelates, he further declared to be deposed Hsgano, Bishop 
of Bergamo, and John, Archbishop of Ravenna, the firet being accused of 
having lent his help to Gunther and Theutgaud, the second of having 
marie common cause with the enemies of the Holy See {October 863). 
At the same time he onnotmred that a like penalty would be inflicted 
upon any bishop who did not immediately signify his adhesion to the 
sentence which he had pronounced. Finally, he threatened with 
anathema anyone who should contemn on any occasion whatsoever the 
measures taken by the Pope* the orders given or the sentences pronounced 
by him. 

thus above the will of kings the will of the Pope asserted itself 
haughtily and resolutely. I^ithnr* brother, the Emperor Louis II* 
appealed Lo by the deposed prelates to intervene, determined to vindicate 
the honour of kings, and marched straight upon Rome at the head of his 
army. But Ntehnla# 1 did not yield to the storm. Having ordered 
iasts anil litanies, he shut himself up in the Ltiureh of St Peter and 
awaited in prayer the moment when Louis II should be overawed and 
brought to give way* The advantage remained with the Pope, and he 
even came forth troin the struggle with ri heightened] conception of his 
own power, 

I he affair o t the Patriarch Photius, to lie dealt with more pit length 
in the next volume, the controversies arising from which became in the 
end involved with the Lorraine question, had accentuated the triumphant 
mood ol the Pope, 'ilic Patriarch Ignatius, having been banished by 
order of Bard as the Regent, and Photius* an official of the imperial 
palace having huen put in his place, Nicholas 1 was requested to -auction 
what had been done (B60). Reports containing n distorted account of 
the facts were submitted to him, but he resolved Mint aa the first frtep 
an inquiry should be held, and despatched two legates. Thirt was incon¬ 
venient to Photius and to the court at Constantinople, for they hod 
counted u|x>n the Pope’s unconditional acceptance They succeeded in 
temuisin^ the legates and indue mg them to preside over a so-called 
geneml council at Constantinople, which condemned Ignatius and 
confirmed his deposition (May 8til), Nicholas I, from whom the 
detail* of the affair were stRuloudy concealed, limited himself for the 
tune being to the disavowal of the decrees, the council haying been 
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KiiininDnttl contrary to his orders. But he soon took ft higher tone. 
Bring, after long delay, made ft wore of the fart* and of the treachery of 
the legates, he sent out an urgent summons to a council to meet at 
Rome, pronounced sentence of dejKjsition on Zachary, Bishop of Anogni, 
one of the legates, and: on Gregory Ashestjis, Archbishop of Syracuse, 
nho had consecrated Fhotius, anathematised the latter, declared 
Ignatius sole legitimate I’utriarrh, restored to their office all the 
Bishops and clergy deposed for their support of his muse, autl declared 
tin; deposition of all who had been ordained by Fhotius (beginning of 
868 ). 

I hb i!leant, war. Hie Emperor Michael III, Mirtiained, not without 
reason, the Drunkard, as soon as he was informed of the measures which 
had been taken, replied from Constantinople by an abusive letter. 
Nicholas retorted by insisting hefore every tiling else on the immediate 
restoration of Ignatius whether guilty ur Innocent, claiming for himself 
the sole right to judge him afterwards in the name of the authority 
belonging to the See of Hume, “which confers upon tlie Pope judiciary 
power over the whole Church," witliout his Ix-ing himself capahle of 
“being judged by anyone." He prohibited the Emperor from in- 
terfering with a matter which did not come within the province of 
the civil authority, “for," he added, “the day of ‘lung-prints’ and 
‘Emperor-Pontiffs' is past, Christianity has se|mmtcd the two func¬ 
tions, and Christian Emperors have need of the Pope in view of the 
life eternal, whereas Popes have no need of Emperors except as regards 
temporal tilings" (865). Finally, after a few months, in November fififi, 
«s the Emperor Michael refused to give way, Nicholas demanded of him 
the official retractation and tlie destruction of the insulting letter of865, 
failing which he declared that he would convoke a General Council rtf the 
Bisliops of the West, when anathema would be pronounced against the 
Emperor and his nlicttnrs, 

Stimulated by the conflict, tlm Pope had thus reached the point, 
through the logical development of tlie theories which we have already 
seen put forward by the Bishops from their standpoint, of ao conceiving of 
his power that he no longer saw in kings and emperors anything more 
than ordinary Christians, account a hie to him tor their actions, nnd ns 
such amenable to his sovereign authority. With all alike he takes the 
lone of a master. To Charles the Raid he writes in Hfl5 Hint it is for 
him to see that one uf Ids (the Pope's) decisions is put in execution, 
adding that "were the king to offer him thousands of precious stunt's 
mid tlie richest of jewels, nothing, in his eyes, could take the place of 
obedience. He does not Fail to remind Charles, os well A£*Gouis the 
German and Lothar, that tiie duty of kings is to work for the exaltation 
of the Church of Hume, “for how think you," he writes to oitt of them, 
“that we cun, on Occasion, sujpjmrt your government, your efforts,and 
the Churches of your kingdom, or" offer you tlie protection of tuir 
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buckler against your enemies, if t in so far m it depends on yon* you 
allow that power to be in Any degree weakened to which yuiir fathers 
had recourse, finding in it fill the increase of their dignities and all their 
glory ? * Kings should accordingly shew themselves docile to the 
admonitions of the Pope, ok well in the matter of general policy, that U, 
in the maintenance of concord among princess as in the concern* of 
religion, otherwise the Pope will find himself constrained to launch his 
thunderbolts against them. He does not even admit of any discussion of 
his order*; in 865 Charles and his brother I-oim the German having put 
forward various pretexts for not sent ting Dishops from their dominion* to 
the council about to pronounce at Rome upon the incidents arising out 
of LothoFs divorce, Nicholas wrote them a stinging rebuke, expressing, 
in particular, hi* astonishment that they should have (hired to question 
the necessity of sending Bishop when he^ the Pojw, had demanded their 
presence. And when, on one occasion, Charles the Bald who, be it said* 
was duel!ity personified, shewed himself offended bv certain rather 
ungentle reproofs* the Pope sharply replied that, even if his reprimands 
were undeserved, thy king must needs, bow to them as .lob bowed beneath 
the chastening of the Morft High. 

Vet tdl whs not accomplished when king* were restricted in their 
initiative and were turned into the agent* of the Papal will: theckrgy, 
aver whom they were deprived of control, had still to tie made, in their 
turn, a docile instrument in bis hands. In this way would the work of 
uniting Christendom be: completed. 

It i.s at first sight surprising tluit it was in this quarter that 
Nicholas I met with the moat vigorous resistance. It came in the 
main* from the anil hi simps at whose expense the work of ecclesiastical 
consolidation must ttecessftiity be tarried out. Vet even they were 
forced to yield to the iron will of the Pope. Hie case of Archbishop 
Hincmar of Rhdms is the moot conclusive proof of this. In 861, at a 
synod held at Soissons he had caused his suffragan Rut hud. Bishop of 
that city, whom he accusal of ^subordination, to Ise “ cut off from the 
communion of the likhop*.'" Threatened with deposition w-hen another 
synod met at Pitre* next year (1 June Rotliad had lost no time in 
lodging an appeal to Romo, and, in spite of menace, had refused to 
appear before the assembled Bishops, Hincmar, proceeding, never¬ 
theless, with the case, had procured sentence of deposit inti, and con¬ 
signed Rotliad to a monastery. At once the Pope intervenes with a 
high hand, insisting before anything else that Hincmar and hi* 
suffragans shall reinstate the bishop within thirty days, whatever may 
la- the merits of the controversy, and this under penalty of an interdict 
Further, he declares that the cause is to be laid before his own court 
and charge* the archbishop to dispatch to Horne, also within thirty 
days, two accredited agents who, together with lint had* shall submit 
themselves to the judgment of the Holy Sec. For month after month, 
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Hiiicnmr, by various subterfuges, evaded compliance, but in January 865* 
the Pope decided on bringing the matter to on issue* ami the Lone 
adopted by him in announcing the reinstatement of the bishop is that 
of a ulster who will tolerate no discussion of his order*. In trenchant 
language ho Renames the conduct of Hirioinir, publicly reprobates his 
bad faith, prescribes to him submission pure and simple under pain of ■ 
excommunication, and since Hiiicnmr has declared that no appeal lay to 
Borne in Jintiuurs case, Nicholas does not hesitate to assert that even 
laid the bishop lodged no appeal he could not have been deposed except 
by the Pope or with his consent. For in all grave matters, and notably 
those in which Bishops are concerned, the Pope is the sole mid sovereign 
judge: u that which the Pope has decided is to be observed by alL* 

These general principles which were thus transforming the Church 
into a vast highly centralised Ikidy wholly in the hands of the Pope* 
were to be unceasingly proclaimed and defined by Nicholas; Eveiy 
grade of the ecclesiastical hierarchy must yield to the pontifical 
authority; Archbishops owe their existence to the Pojie in virtue of the 
pallium confer™! on them by him j Bishops cannot Ik* judged except by 
him or in virtue nf the authority delegated by him ; councils derive 
their force and their validity from the power and the timietion of the 
Holy See. Nicholas 1 thus takes up the position of the False 
Decretals 1 , at the same time setting up, in place nf the system of 
Christendom united around the Emperor, that of Christendovvi united 
around the Pojjc* 

But hardly was Niebuhr 1 dead (867) than bin ideas seemed m 
obsolete us those of Charles the Great, and the Papacy found itself 
obliged lo abandon the idea], w p hich Nicholas himself laid only very 
partially realised, of a confederation of princes exdu^ivclv occupied in 
carrying ant his will. 

In the Unit place, the Popca*. being them selves tempo ml princes 
throughout the Patrimony of Peter, were obliged, from the time of 
Hadrian IPs pontificate (S67-87&), to provide for the defence of the 
States of the Church against the terrible risks to which they were 
exposed by the Saracen invasions. This care, secular ji/its nature, soon 
became by force of circuinstances their chief preoccupation. The 
pontificate of John VIII (STUBBS)* though he nil so was an energetic 
Pope, consists to a large extent of a series of desperate attempt* to 
organise the defence against the invader, while he makes every possible 
endeavour to set up an Emj^cror capable of under taking the leadership 

1 Si hi, however* a tmidulinput^l ijyestion lo what ejrtent the papal cfnrtriii^ was 
influence*] by this fnmous collect ion In ** Ktiule «ur Im FauR*c» PecrelaJus,! 1 
gmir d'huioirft ectle*iauliqup r tome tul lfKtf, pp* 1* et #qq. M, Pall Fournier 
i.-+ti runic* tbrir influence at plastically nothing, * El in arguments appear lo prove 
hh case. It is curtain that the p»pal tliwir) had heeti formulated in its mala 
mitlmcs befure Nicholas LaJ ci^atiMi^ of the False Decretal*. * 
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in this enterprise* Anti id though John VIII still tiiiiihtarns the 
pretensions of the Holy See at a high level, a 1 though he goes so far as to 
ekim the sole right of choosing the Emperor himself, mid on two 
occasions, in 875 and in 881, succeeds in making his view prevail, 
crowning first Charley the Raid and then Charles the Fat* the horizon of 
k the Papacy nevertheless narrows perceptibly. It becomes less and less 
feasible for the Popes to exercise over kings as a Ijndv a directing and 
moderating power. Anxiety for their own safety outweighs everything 
else. Form os us (801—896) is even reduced in 895 to imploring the help 
of Amu If, King of Germany, in order to repel the aggressions of the 
House of Spoleto, as in former days Stephen U had tailed upon Pepin 
for succour against the attacks of Alstulf the Lombard* 

Taking tliis course, the Papacy w'as speedily brought into subjection 
to those prints and kings over whom it hail once claimed to reign* For 
some time the head of the House of Sjwleto, die Emperor Lambert* was, 
with" his mother A gelt rude, the real ruler of Rome, Ijiter, the Papacy 
fell into the hands of the Idea] aristocracy, and fur more than half a 
century a family of native origin! that of a noble named Theophvtact, 
a chief official of the papal palace, contrived to seize upon the direction 
of affairs and to make and unmake Popes at its pleasure. Then, when 
the Influence of the direct line of Theuphykct liegun to decline, the 
Kings of Germany came into the field to dispute with them and with 
another branch of their family, the Counts of Tiisculuni, the power of 
elect iiig the Pope, From 90S, the date when Otto l caused a council 
which he presided over to decree the depexsition of Pope John XII* 
up to the middle of the eleventh century, the Kings of Germany and 
Hie ( omits of Tusculuni turn by turn set up Pojjes, and thrice at least 
the lord* of Tu&ruhim them selves assumed the tiara. Two sons of 
Count Gregory, Theuphylact and Romimus (the latter being 44 Senator 
of the Romans** at the time of hh elevation to the papal throne), 
and later their nephew Thcophylact, a child of twelve* .successively filled 
the Holy See, under the names of Benedict VIII (1018-1 0&4), John XIX 
(1051-1083) and Benedict IX (1008-1044)* When tile latter grew tired 
of exercising power, he sold it for cash down to his godfather* a priest 
named John GrMian* who took the name of Gregory V'L 

The prestige of the Papacy could not fail to h ufler grievously from 
these Grange immvatkm.s the more mi m Pope* thus chosen, to be mi 
aside its soon oa they ceased to give satisfaction* had, for the moat port* 
little Lo bput of in the maLter of murals, and in any case* seldom 
inspired much confidence in [joint of religion* Stephen VI (890-897), 
loti pa*siv£ a tool in the hands of Lantlieri of Spoleto mid his mother, 
did nut hesitate, in order to recommend hi in self to them* to disinter the 
body of hh pmlert^sor Fortnosus, to arraign the corpse before a cuuncil, 
to have it condemned* and stripped of the pontifical ornaments in which 
it i hail liecn beforehand arrayed, to order it to be thrown into Hie 
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common grave whence it wok tom bv the populace and cast into the 
Tiber. But what is to be -said of the Popes of the tenth century? 
Sergius III (904^911) was well known to be the lover of Alaroria,one of 
the daughters of Tbeophylact, and had a son by her, whom later she 
made first a cardinal and then Pope under the nayie of John XI (931- 
938), The warlike Pope T John X (91 4-9SS) r owed the tiara to Theophv- 
Iftot and Theodora, Marosda^ mother 1 * In 955 mme the turn of John 
Ottavian, a grandson of Maro/ia, a youth of sixteen* *on of Alberic, 
“Senator of the Etonians/ 1 and himself “Senator of the Homans" since 
the death of tils father in 954. He was raised to the Chair of Peter 
under the name of John XII (956-964) ami completed the debasement of 
the Papacy by his debauched life and the orgies uf which the Lster&n 
palace soon became the scene. 

This personal degradation of the Popes, which lasted for nearly a 
century and a half, hod the most untoward results upon the eerie- 
siaitind hierarchy. The progress made in breaking down the resis¬ 
tance of national priesthoods* or that of such a man as Hinciiiar, 
through the prestige enjoyed by Nicholas I, could not lie maintained by 
his successor* in their very different position. Suffice it to recall here 3 
the violence which in 991 and 993 Arnulf T Bishop of Orleans, and later - 
the prelates assembled in the synod of Chcllcs, thought fit to use in 
repelling the interference of Pope John XV/ to whom they denied all 
right of intervention in the matter of the deposition of the Archbishop 
of Jllidms. and even any title to impugn the derisions arrived at by a 
provincial council. 

On the other hand, the Bishops, left to their own resources, were no 
lie t ter able Limn the Sovereign Pontiff to main tain themselves in the 
iliuiiinant position which they had gradually acquired in the course uf 
the ninth century. They fell anew into dependence upon the king, or 
upon the feudal lords who were nearer at hand and even greater tyrants. 

In the tenth century and in the Isoginuing of the eleventh the Episcopate 
as ji w hole in hi the hand* of the feudal nobility, for whom ki4ic>pm> are 
linrdlv more than fiefs in which it i* allowable to tndlic, while ninny of 
the Bidiops themselves though contrasted with some striking exception** 
are merely lords with whom everything give* way to inn pond interest*, 
and whose importance in certain countries, notably in Germany, is to he 
computed by the part they play as the rulers of principalities or as the 
vassals and counsellors of kings. 

The Church itself thus appear* as the victim of the same anarchy in 
which lay society is weltering; all evil appetites range unchecked, and, 
more than ever, such of the clergy as still retain some concern tor 
religion and for the salvation of the souls committed to their charge 

1 On llu? later anfoatidcd ftrt*flflal* about Jolt ei X, >t**? FedeU, Ai&Si*. IXilV, 

p[t. 7^ if-, 
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laoum over Hit universal decadence and direct the eyes of the faithful 
towards the spectre of the end of the world and of the Lost Judgment 

us, however, avoid laying too much stress upon these allusions to 
the final cataclysm predicted in the Apocalypse for the period when the 
thousand itiib should be fulfilled, during Which Satan was to remain 
bound. Historians have long believed that, as the year 1000 drew near, 
the populations, numb with terror, and, as it were, paralysed, awaited in 
painful anxiety, crowded together in the churches with their faces to the 
ground, the catastrophe in which they lxdieved the world was about to 
founder, A few passages from contemporaries, wrongly interpreted, 
account for this erroneous impression. As the thousandth year 
approached, the people small and great, priests and ky folk, continued 
the same wav of life as in the past, without being alarmed by those 
njXKa.lvptic threats in which, even after the thoiisiuidth year was past, 
certain gloomy spirits continued to indulge. Before as after the year 
1000, os the facts brought together throughout the whole of ltd* 
volume abundantly prove, feudal society, wholly given up to its warlike 
instincts and its passion for violence, still went on dreaming of smashing 
blows to Ik- dealt and great conq nests to be achieved. 

But u(it of the excess of evil good was to spring, fn proportion as 
Hie lay world allowed itself to be thus carried away, and as the Bishops 
and lheir clergy suffered the feudal spirit and customs to encroach upon 
them more and more, the ascetic life came to present an ever stronger 
jind deeper attraction for nil truly deeout minds. The tenth century, 
which saw the Chair of Peter tilled by a BUCCOvsian of the most unworthy 
of Popes, saw also the foundation of the Order of CJuny, and the great 
monastic reforms ini tiated and spread abroad by the monks of this order. 
\Vc shall treat more nt length in a later volume of this history of this 
fruitful new departure, which was one day to have a mighty influence on 
the reform of the Church as a whole. It need only !*■ real here that, by 
procuring for the modest hermitage which he planted in Burgundy in 910 
complete enfranchisement from all temporal control and by placing 
i( under that of the Holy See only, the founder of Cluny, Duke William 
of Aquitaine, waylaying the foundation for the future greatness of the 
Abbey. Firmly attached to the Benedictine Hole in its primitive purity, 
strictly subjected to the absolute control qf its abbot, Cluny, thanks to 
its independent position, rapidly became the refuge of faith and the 
model to be followed. Not only did benefactions How in for the support 
of there pattern monks, whore pray ere wore doubtless held to be of 
greater cJHfcacv than those of their fellows, but u whole series of 
monasteries, old and new, begged for the favour of placing themselves 
under its fktranage and of being reckoned among the number of its 
priories, in order to share in ik Buie and in its exemption from secular 
domination. France was soon covered with convents affiliated to it from 
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Burgundy to Aijintjiiiit’ and from Languedoc tu Nofnuuidv; Italy, 
Lomime, Spain, England, Germany, distant Hungary and Poland were 
won for it 

And at the very time when Clnny was going forth to its early 
conquests, quite independently and outside the wijlls of the Buigt Indian 
abbey other fires of monastic revival were being kindled. It was at 
this moment, to cite only one illustrious instance, that Gerard, lord 
of brogue, near Namur, suddenly won over by the Attraction of morals tic 
life, founded on ins own estate a little monastery, whereat first he merely 
thought to end his days in retirement, contemplation and prayer (9StJ). 
but before long the fame of saintliness, acquired for him and his companions 
by their strict observance of the Benedictine Hole, brought about the 
same miracles in Lorraine as the example of Cluny had worked in Gaul. 
Gvranl gained followers throughout Lorraine and Flanders: the ancient 
monasteries of the land, the chapters already established, reformed them* 
selves under his direction, new abbeys arose on every side reverting, 
after the example of Brogue, to the wise and holy precepts of St Benedict, 

I hits in the shades of the cloister a new religious society is growing 
up, preparing itself for the struggle, ready to aid in a genend reform of 
the Church so soon iu Popes shall arise with enough energy and 
independence to resolve upon and inaugurate it. 

Meanwhile, in the busier world outside, society, even if led by 
Bishops themselves worldly, was seeking a remedy against violence which 
brought anarchy and famine in its train. “The Peace of God" was one 
such attempt, springing up in a world which knew its own disease. From 
980 onwards, synods, beginning in Aquitaine and Burgundy where 
kingly rule was weakest, anaLhematised ravagers of churches and despoil ers 
of the poor, The movement spread, and sworn premises to keep from 
violence to nun-combatants and the like misdeeds were prescribed and 
even gladly taken. It is true that, like must medieval legislation, this 
was only partly effective, and had to la* renewed again and again. But 
it was a triumph of moral power over brute strength, and upon its solid 
success the reign of order was founded. Thus civil rulers inherited the 
t’hureh's task. Feudalism became, to some degree, a regulator of its own 
disorder, and the supplementary “Truce of God" {y. 1040} tried to 
complete what the “ Peace " (<\ yffO) Iind begun. 
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CHAPTER XY1IL 
FEUDALISM. 


of w ■ t rpmiSBtl ^ Df “**» a "d society is the dominant feet 

l ,tS ^titatfaMl side quite ns much as the 

n ? " he £i ! J!, " tl ? t fHct of ™*Wlt history from the institution] 

Lll t 'T;- ^ Urh dom,l1lU,t fflcta «“»* he restricted chronologi- 
caUv to a definite p^lod; they arise gradually and give way *b3j 

ennch"when *f °T V * V ^ ** in 11 8 encml wa V that the 

epoch «heu feudalism formed most oharacteristicaUy the' centre of 

political and social arrangement* comprised the eleventh , lh d twelfth 

eejituneSj From the thirteenth century onwards fetlffiawttmtitiued to 

XiroH r > T 7“ P™ Ciples wert som ^ tne * formulated even more 
sharply ha., before, but the modem State was beginning to assert itself 

n m;^t Europe™ countna in an unmistakable manner and its influence 
.A r ,"?? ht fmid(imLntn1 inceptions u f feudalism. In our 
to h ! i ™ l >' we sW1] l<»t for illustrations mainly 

imv 1 1 T A tt J1 th L e >eare 1000 to[l 1300, though sometime n 

d«nL '™ ‘ e P**" b > thirteenth centum 

1 lie essential relations of feudalism are i U unfamiliar to us as the 

Jt "ZT A r hC 2 yH!tate - 1,1 unt: il “»y Iw defined as an 

^nSr4 '“Tl*V a wnbart. Contracts piny an 

"r 'X [W T' 11 "? life of our time, hut we do not think 

of he commonw^ lh ns baaed cm k«» ; We do not consider u nation 

p i warily as a.. of lords and tenants; wo do nut take the status 

of every single person to he determined by obligation* as to land; 

r d, 7 T U "'r tllV " otfon * of -overdgaty and of citizenship 

tie,ie.nl on the slip datums of an express or imp bed contract In the 
medieval period under Ctniaidemtion, on the other bund, it would la 
easy to deduce all forms of political organisation mu! of social inter- 
AT fuutLd WtiEict. The .status of a peiwoi, depended in every 
way on !■» poritioii on the land, one! or. the other hand, land-tenure 
determined polit.nal rights and duties The public organisation of 
^riglmtil, for example, wmh derived from‘the fact that all the Jiuid 
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in the country wu held by si certain number of tciiadh-iiiH'hief, iuclud- 
tug eeclcsjifis-tical incorporations and boroughs from the king, while nil 
the test of the population consisted either of undcr-teiiiints or of persons 
settled on the land of some tenant and amenable to jurisdiction through the 
latter. I n other VVest-Buropean countries the distribution of the people 
was more intricate and confused because there hud been no wholesale 
| WH quest capable of reducing conditions to uni form 1 ty, but the funda¬ 
mental facts were the same. Every West-European country was arranged 1 
on the basis of feudal land-texture* 

lire acts constituting the feudal contract were calk-d homagium 
rind muctfHura. The tenant had to appear in person before the lord 
surrounded by his court, to kneel liefore bin* and to put his folded 
hands into the hand of the lord, saying: iH I swear to be faithful and 
attached to you os a man should be to hi* lord.' 1 He added sometimes: 
"I will do so as long ns I mn your man and ns I hdd your laud"" 

( Sturm Lehnrvchtj eh. 8). To this act of hi image corresponded the 
I * investiture" by the lord* who delivered to his v;cW a (kg, n staf\\ 
a charter or Home other symbol of the property conceded. There were 
many variations according to localities and, of course, the ceremony 
differ ed in the case of a person of base status. Yet even a villein 
> iirti ‘ |jind or oxgaTsg from the steward of a lord after 
*w itE1 "1 fealty and in the form of an 14 admittance ^ by the 

u f which a record was kept in the lolls of the manorial court: hence 
f ^ j pyhtihl tenure of English law. 

Tenure conditioned by service was culled the j fkiidum 9 J^ LeJm* but 
these terms were restricted to the better class of such estates, 
held by uiilituiy servtoc, while the lands for winch rents and 
were rendered were described m emsiwe* hi England 
^ Ki &* a \ holdings of villeins or rustics (Ihmtm r mhiritrs) were 

* n ^ |W the will of the lord, but in practice were protected 

^ ifcL ‘ load custom and generally subjected tu quasi-legal rules of 
! -ssesaion and inheritance* Although teudal tenure wan certainly the 
uiost common in fide of holding land, it was not the only one. In France 
aiijl Germany there were still many survival* of utttuiiai right, that is of 
coinplete ownership, not subject to any cunditkmfl of service or payment 
,f J i fl Iftctj while in northern France there obtained the rule mile trrre 
seigneur, that is, the doctrine that all eatates were held by feudal 
la^ UJ|I “ birds, in sou them trance, the territory of written law tiased 
on[ ^\ niILtl the contmiy w«ls expressed in the words tml xrtgtiatr 

^ Jtj tiirr: no lordship wris recognised miles* proof of title u’ere forth- 
gluing. Many documents shew the constant spread of feudal tetiurc 
the expense of the idledia.1 : the process of Feudalisiitioji is, 
fotf illustrated by the inquest as to land-tenures made in f^7^ 
m 1^78 by order of Kins Edward 1 in AtJ Lli Chilli-‘ it fwHIllwl tli ft II 
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allodial right* lire often nconled. Hut the tendency of the inquest Is 
to impose the burden of services as widely its possible. Tilt entmn- 
stances in which the process of feudal isatiun wax going on iimv tie 
illuslmtwl itv the following tale of a Flemish chronicle (Ijunliert d'Ardre, 
quoted by Luchnin;, Mintin'!, 151). In the beginning of the eleventh 
century two bratVrs, H erred anil HiU'ket, jiosscssed considerableallodial 
estates in Poperinghe, but were persecuted by the Count of Gains and 
the Count of Boulogne, powerful neighbours, each of whom wanted to 1 
obtain feudal suzerainty over these lands. 'File elder Hcrred, in order 
to put an end to these vexations, surrendered his estates to the Bishop 
Of Tcrouannc and received them hack ns a hereditary fef {perpetoum. d I 
heredilarhtm ratph in feodum), while the junior brother effected a i 
similar release of his part of the estate* to the Count of Boulogne. 

The dangers of keeping outside the feudal nexus were self-evident: 1 
in a time of lierce struggles for bire existence it was necessary for every- 
ow tii look about for support, and the protection of the central 
authority in the State wils, even at its best, not sufficient to provide for 
the needs of individual. Even in England, where the Conquest had given 
rise to a roval power possessed of very real authority, and the “ kings ’ 
peace" was by no means a mere wind, the maintenance afforded bv 
jMiwcrful lords was an important, factor in obtaining security. 

In any case the feudal nexus originated by such conditions inv<^ 
reciprocity. The vassal expected gifts iun) at least efficient protec&S™ 
and sometimes Hie duty of the suzerain in this respect is insul^^ 1 ’ 
in as many words; as the French jurist lleaunmnoir has it, “the W"‘ 
is quite as much bound to la- faithful to his nimi as the latter is bo 111 '' I 
in regard to the lord * (Ctmtnmcx fir Iteaui’ttivs t § 58), If the tei^^ 
thought that he was not treated pro|jcTly, feuiinl theory id lowed hin'^ 
sever the connexion. He might leave tlie estate (dtguerpwcnh to 
without any further claim on tlie part of the lord, but according^ 
French no lions he might even do more, namely disavow Ltie subject! 
to the lord while retaining tlie estate {dhavcu). The Assizes of Jemsalv 11 
are direful to slate the eases of denial of right, in which a vassal rrmv i 
rightfully renounce his obligations in regard to Ins immediate lord with / 
the natural consequence that henceforth such duties are tmnsferrvd i 
to the overlord of the one at fault ( Assises de Jerusalem, “gngermkj 
fitful This implied a proof on his part that the lord had not fidtillWF 
his part of the agreement. Though as a matter of fart stub .. diWr.p 1 ’ 


[Wilt 
Ufl more 


often 


to war tlian to a judicial process, it wax derived fitf" 
a juridical conception, and expressed tlie view that the man, vassal ™ 
tenant, had definite rights as against bis lonl. Some of the fanm ur 
assertions of feudal independence on the part of harona opposed us 
royalr lords are based on this very doctrine of ,Ksuvm for breach *'1 
ngxeemcnt. Huts the* barons of Aragon swore to their king tH , 


they would obey and serve him if dw maintained tlie rights, custoii 


»s 
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and laws of the kingdom, mid if not, nut. The peers of the Kings 
of according to the Assizes, might in ca-^e of infringement of < 

their rights lawfully refuse allegiance and offer resistance. The clause 
of the Great Charter stipulating that a committee of twenty-five barons 
should w atch King JuhnV actions, and in cit-e of hi* breaking his solemn 
pledges should make war on him and call on ah' his subjects to do the 
same, proceeds from the same fuiulEmientjil assumption. This view was 
readily extended from the not ion of a breach of agreement between the 
lord and his tenants to a conception of iiLfriiigeinent of laws in general, 

I Til this way the feudal view could be made a starting-point for the 
] development of a constitutional doctrine. We may notice this in the 
case of Hnictoiu In his treatise on the Laws of England, written at 
the time of Simon de Montfort's supremacy* the English judge, instead 
of urging with the Human jurists and with his predecessor GhanviH that 
the sovereign's will has the force of law, states that kings are not above 
the law^ although they have no single human superior <T. B r«.}, mid that 
they ought to l*e restrained by their per* from breaking the law 
(f, &+) 1 . 

The other side of the medal is presented by the duties of vassals 
in regard to the lord. Close analysis shewn that these duties proceed 
from different sources. There is to begin with a general obligation 
of fealty, faithful obedience {fiddlim) which is owed by all subjects of 
the lord without distinct ion of rank, the rustic subjects {viltani) being 
especially concerned. This obligation evidently had its root* in the 
relation I jet ween sovereign and subject, and in so far represented rather 
the gradual decay of sovereign power than the purely contractual side 
of feudalism; but in so much as fealty became a relation between private 
lords ami their tsobjects, it was related to the feudal tiexu> and com¬ 
bined ln various wavs with the kindred notions of homage and investi¬ 
ture. Hniojigc iigairn which is distinctly contract uni* arises es^ntitdly 
from a contract of service, II proceeds directly from the bond created 
by free agreement Itetween a lender and a follower, the lord (hiqfhni) mul 
his man. But tlri> contract of ^rvi< h Q gradually jL^umed a peculiar form: 
the jJersujml duties of the ^rvimt-retainer are asserted only oocaaionalK, 
r.g. jit a coronation ceremony, when great feudatories made to present 
dishes and crops, to lead horses* to superintend the arrangements of the 
Ixdrnniii* As a rule, the mitral duly of the velsshI tonics to he his 
military service, regulated according to a certain number of days, 
generally forty, or a .scutage payment in redemption of the latter. 
Knight service of this kind shades off a! most imperceptibly Into so-called 
military serjranties, thjil is, services of archers, of garrison «o|diesx etc. 

1 **Ritx ante., fr&Jtet HapcrEoremij U\ est I>eum, item 1tigern, per ip|ftm foetal e-sl 

Rr*. Item t-uriani videlicet mniUi**,. blfones, quia nmliic-rr dir Lint ur qiikiri 

frucii regia, et qui tin bet sod iim.Jiabei ainpstrum, *t iden si res fueril sine trena, , 
i.e. sine lejjfe, detent el frtnuin palter*." * 
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These again Ate not earily divided from petty *er] canties, in which the 
menial services are still regarded its characteristic of the bond* In 
the lists of serjeantie* drawn up in the reign of Edward I (published 
in the volumes of Feudal Aids and in the Trstn dr Xmil) we Hi id 
mentions of cooks falconers, foresters etc. In German feudal custom 
the minidrrialfs convspnnd to the Btrrimtex of England and Franks 
but there is a peculiar trait about their condition,, namely, that they 
are distinct]v unfree in origin, ^mne of the greatest warriors of 
German medieval history came from such unfree stock—Marquord oi 
An weiler, for instance, who received the starch of Ancona ns a fief 
from Emperor Frederick II, was a mhujitfrialix* an unfree retainer of the 
Emperor. Aa homage create a relation between man and man, it is not 
intrinsically hound up with laud holding, and a good many of I he personal 
fullowers and servants of medieval magnates must certainly have lived 
in the castles of their lords * receiving equipment and arms from them ; 
they saw in the good cheer of the court and in occasional gifts a reward 
fur their personal attendance 1 * But such personal relations tended 
naturally to strike root in land. If the retainer was at all useful and 
efficient he expected to be remunerated by a permanent source of income, 
and such an outfit could only take the shape of a grant of land. I hi 
the other hand, when a small landowner sought protection from a 
magnate, he had generally to throw his tenement into the balance and 
reassume it as a fief* Thus homage and investiture, although historically 
and institutiriiinliy distinct, grow T n> it were, together* and form Use 
normal fuLindiition of feudal contract. 

Besides the political colouring of tin* contract, it assume* a peculiar 
aspect from the point nf view of land law. It give* rise to a significant 
d ist i ncti mi of t wo dan en ts in the not ion of owner* h i p (domin i nm ) + R onmn 
property (domimttm ) was characterised during the be*t period by unctmi- 
pmnsi'iiig unity. person having dominium over a thing, including on 
estate in land, bad it done and excluded everyone else. Medieval lawyers, 
on the uthcr hand, came to ileal with plots of land which Iwd norm ally 
two owners, a superior and an inferior, one having the direct ownership 
{damininm directum^ dominium emtn&ut) t the other having the useful 
ownership* the right to exploit the land (dominium uiit $}_ In England 
the splitting of the notion of tlxmrimum was avoided by opposing the 
tenure in domain to the tenure of service {tmere in dommfo—in serriew, 
see, c.jg.. Notebook of Bracton, caw 14 $ 6 )* but the necessity for reckoning 
with two kind* of right in respect of every holding contributed indirectly 
to weaken the notion of absolute property in land. Contentions as to 

m 

1 RihI JhN*k of the JSifihe^iirr, 2Jm l Hugh *le L'vy's report a* to hb knights : 

"Ricanlii* Jlriti.K et ipsi ijiii prtstipMim sunt imhiiTinti tenant il« domino ftugmie sine 

*srvittu ali^uo i|uik] i*b stnluin pi. Quidam do da sunt tnecum rttodeate* e£ 
iavenio cb ncces*drui T El (juitUni sunt in itarmhu* meb in Wiliia et invenio eb 
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land were made to turn principally on sririn, protected possession, 
while the proof of title, which hod played an important port in later 
Anglo-Saxon times, receded, ilk it were, into the background. Instead 
of trying to ascertain who the person was who ought to exercise the 
absolute right of ownership, English court* eame to concern themselves 
with the practical question which of the two litigants lind relatively the 
better right (mfmerum) in regard to an estate or tenement. From the 
feudal point of view an estate held as a Hef could be fredy parcelled nut 
to under-tenants who ’.vonId become the vassals of the mail holding 
directly of the lord, provided the obligation* of that intermediate tenant 
were not leaned by such a process. Indeed it was not uncommon for 
tenant* to pass on the onerous duties with which the tenement was 
charged to these under-tenant*, who in such a case were called upon to 
^defend* the land in regard to the superior lord in order I hat the mesne 
{medium y middle) lord should Ije able to enjoy hi* tenure tit peace- Various 
comp]icationsarose from such xuhhifnttfatum in connexion with customary 
requirement*, and it wm dearly in the interest of the overlord* to restrict 
such parcelling of fees us much i is possible. The English C rown cut 
short the practice by the statute Quia Empt&rWi which provided that 
in future the creation of any new lief would involve not subinfeudation 
but the recognition by the new tenant of immediate dependence on the 
overlord ; thus the grantee of a new fief was placed on the same level ns 
the grantor instead of being subordinated to htnn 

The incidents arising out of the double claim* to land were manifested 
in a striking manner in cases when the personnel of the contracting 
parties was changed, more especially when in consequence of the death 
of the tenant a new represent a live of the dominium itfilt ■ had to tome in. 
While in the case of a rhnmfttli^ as the Germans said, that i^, of the 
demise of the lord, homage and fealty hat! to he merely renewed, a 
LdiqfaBt the demise of the vassal, brought about a temporary resump¬ 
tion of the lief bv the direct owner, if. by the lord : its a rule he was 
lioimd to rvgrant the fief to the right heir, hut such a reinvest] tore was 
accompanied by a rc/ie/; a more nr le*> heavy payment. 

The struggle of English barons for reasonable reliefs called forth 
welUknown stipulations of the charters of Henry I and of John. In the 
ease of so-cnlled base holdings the relief had its analogy in the heriot, 
the surrender to the lord of the best horse or the best ox, and there 
can be no doubt that this due, which had grown from the cels torn of 
surrendering the outfit provided by the lord to his dependent, was 
originally used quite as much in military lief* as in villein or socage 
tenements. In feudal practice, however, the militaiy heriot o as absorbed 
by the relief, while it kept its ground in regnni to Iwe tenure. 

The resumption of tenancies connected with ecclesiastical offices led, 
as is well known, to protracted struggle* a* to rights of investiture between 
the Church and State- Even when reinvestiture wa* made dependent un 
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canonical elections, the fiscal interest* of the secular power had to tie 
, i satisfied bv the diversion of cadenaatical revenues for a year or a similar 
I custom nr v period for Hie benefit of the Crown or of other secular patrons. 

' ;There were other occasional rights connected with a breach of the con¬ 
tinuity of possession, which would not arise out of vacancies in ecclesiastical 
institutions; such were wardship and marriage, which accrued to the lords 
in cases when fiefs descended to minors or to unmarried females. Hbk 
eventualities gave rise to very lucrative rights, and it is a mat ter of 
common knowledge to what extent such opportunities were liable to be 
misused. The English Charters contained provisions against these 
abuses, but even in their mitigated form these practices were likely to 
produce much hardship. Special classes of m indued* arose in connexion 
with them: we hear of judicial proceedings taken on account of ravish¬ 
ment (kidnapping) of wards and of ravishment of heiresses in order to 
get the profits, even when the corresponding right belonged to some one 
else or was contested. From such exactions ecclesiastical tenements were 
free, and this alone would have sufficed to make the passage of landed 
property into the hands of the churches undesirable from the feudal 
point of view. So wonder powerful kings tried to restrict the passage 
of estates into the “dead bind"' (mamtt rwriua) of the Church. This 
was among other tilings the aim of Edward 1 s Statute iA' ri'ligitxiM. 

Although these Foawertions of the dominium directum forcibly shewed 
that the proprietary rights of the lord were by no means a dead letter, 
the “ useful domain" was protected from wanton interruption hy dearly 
established customs. The beneficia, which preceded fiefs in historical 
evolution, were assumed to 1* granted for life, but when fiefs developed 
f (mt of them they nearly always became hereditary. The only exception 
of any importance is presented hy the benefcia militarln of French 
Navarre. 

As political subjection was regarded as a matter of contract, tlie feudal, 
nexus tended towards a disruption of sovereignty, and often led in 
practice to the formation of nuiiieroiTi^pnTTtical bodies within the 
boundaries of historical States. This was especially the case in France, 
Germany anil Italy. An authoritative jurist like Beaumnnoir summarised 
the position in th* saying, "chaque haron est souverain dans sa baronie"; 

, and the mottoes chosen by some of the French magnates gave expression 
to an unmeasured feeling of self-siifbciciicyi The ttohans oi Brittany 
boasted: “prince ne daigne, roi ue puis, Elohan je suis." The seigneur 
of Concv, a lummy which gave great trouble to the early t'apctiaii 
kings, disguised his’ pride by mock humility: "je ne siiis ni comte, ni 
maripiis, je*suu k> sire do Coucy." In Germany the dismemberment of 
sovereignty was finally recognised bv express law in Charles I\ a Golden 
Hull of 13S6 in favour of the seven Electors, but it had already been 
acknowledged in regard to princes in general by Frederick II, and hud 
been acted upon more or less all through the eleventh and twelfth 
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centuries* in the course uf the protracted feuds between Prankish ami 
Swabian Emperors, on the one hand, and their various vassals on the 
other. When Frederick Borbarossa went down nn his knees, according 
to tradition, when imploring Henry the Lion of Saxony and Bavaria to 
stand by liiiai against the rebel Italian*, it would Jhave been difficult to 
say that the Emperor was the sovereign arid the duke a mere subject, 

A most important consequence of this acknowledgment of sovereign 
rights on the part of vassals of the Crown lay in the fact that the latter 
eon id resort to actual war, when asserting claims or defending infringed 
interests. The endeavours, which were made by the Church, by royal 
suzerains and by the liarons themselves to restrict and suppress private 
warfare, arc in themselves characteristic of what we should tail the 
anarchy of the times. The end of the tenth century witnessed many 
attempts to put an end to private wars in France* In consequence ot 
terrible epidemics and laul harvests, which were regarded as signs of 
divine wrath anti incitements to repentance, the magnates of central and 
northern France met, agreed to renounce private war, and confirmed this 
resolve by .solemn oaths. Gerard, Bishop of Cam bra i, objected to this 
as political; he was much abused by the other niemlicrs of the congress 
for holding aloof, and yet, m the chronicler remarks, events proved 
that he was right, u vix enira punrisrimi crimen perjurii evasenmt," 1 

It soon became evident that it was impossible to suppress the per¬ 
nicious custom entirely. The Truce of God, ireuga Dei, made its ap¬ 
pearance in completion of the Peace of God l Thu time from Thursday 
night to Monday morning was considered a time of truce on account of 
the memories of the Lord's sufferings and resurrection. Churches and 
church lards were naturally considered as hallowed and therefore neutral 

«r ■ 

territory. In the booth, olive-trees were declared to be exempt from 
destruction by reason of their vital importance in the economy of the 
country. The movement for - 4 truce"' attained material results under 
the guidance of the Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and it became even more effective in the thirteenth, when political 
potentates took it up. Still, even St Louis did not insist on a complete 
abandonment of the practice of private war by his vassals £ he only 
enforced from all those, who resorted to the last argument of war, sub¬ 
mission to certain rules as to its declaration, the beginning of hostilities, 
their course and m mu the qvamniame te Nai was a code as to usage in 
private war. 

To Germany some order was brought by powerful leagues between 
princes and knights on the one hand, cities on the other. Such leagues 
wen? offensive and defensive alliances, and ultimately had Recourse to 
force of anus in older to maintain their position. But its all extensive 
armaments are apt to do, they prevented the danger and tl border of 
petty collisions, It was only towards the end of the Middle Ages that 
1 aim Chapter lie. pp. 2BJ—12 mid Chafer IVIU |i. 457- 
y, MU.I. JC YOU «| + CtL iVIll* 30 
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something like a poue of the Empire was recognised and to a certain 
extent secured by the reform* of ^LuimiE*ii£ age. In England tlic 
44 franchise 11 or right of private wur was suppressed at a very early time* 
It did not tally with the social order inaugurated by the Norman Con- 
t]Uest,and the king's peace became one of the mainstays of early Common 
Law. The only period when the real disruption of sovereignty through 
private war seemed to prevail was the interregnum when Stephen of 
Boulogne and the Flantsigenefe struggled for the Crown, But this lapse 
into anarchy was short, and from the time when Henry II restored order, 
private war ceased to be recognised m a legal outcome of disputes. Vet 
the conditions of military contract remained the foundation of govern¬ 
ment, and this made it posaiblefor opposition to wrong to take the form 
of armed resistance. Use revolt against John, the barom 1 war against 
Henry III, the risings of Mortimer and Bolingbroke* the Wars of the 
Roses, have as their necessary background a society ruled by groups 
of knights, who considered tlKiuiselves not merely oh subjects, but as 
peers of the king. 

One of the most important consequences of the disruption of 
sovereignty lay in the alienation of rights of jurisdiction by the central 
government As early as the ninth and tenth centuries we observe 
everywhere the growth nf franchises and immunities which break up the 
ordinary Hub*-divisions of countries in respect of the administration of 
justice. Th^ English shires and hundreds, the continental counties and 
GrufMkqfltn are riddled, with districts in which the place of the ordinary 
judges of the land is taken by secular or ecclesiastical magnates ar 
their represen tali ves, among whom the secular judges of ecclesiastical 
corporations the advocaii (avoid** ¥ogiC% axe the most conspicuous, 
'flic Sac mid Six: grants of Anglo-Saxon kings, as well a* the various 
privileges of immunity conferred by Chruliiigkn, Franconian and Saxon 
monarchy present different steps in the process of political dismember- 
incut. The centra] authorities merely strove to retain their hold on 
the most important varieties of jurisdiction, especially judgments ns to 
great crimes, the Ungrrichtc t as they were termed in Germany, for 
which a mini may lose his head and his hand (ffanpt and Hand), w hile 
jurisdiction in minor cases, when a person would only lie chastised in 
skin or hair (fit Hunt odrr Haar} y were left to local poLentales. From 
similar courideratioiK early English kings tried as much as possible to 
retain in their hand the great forfeitures. This led eventually to a 
rboftiticatioii of feudal tribunal* according to the amount of jurisdiction 
acquired by them, some claiming high and some low justice {haute or 
basic The proceedings of Quo Warranto instituted by Edward I 

after hh victory over the baronial opposition shew a most exuberant 
growth of prescriptive rights in regard to the use of gallows, pillory, 
i The in«lium justice (imyran# jtutiive) vu v | Inter itavdopmcut anti fh aut 
jfeiirjrally DcrepteU, 
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lumhrel, etc. by English noblemen and ecclesiastical magnates. The j 
institution of the advortiria (amuerie> Vogtri)* on the contrary, never 
Attained to much importance in England, while it nourished greatly in 
Germany, France and Flanders, it sprang from the delegation of 
public power within the territory of an ecclesiastical franchise to A 
layEiian, who thereby came to be a kind of policemaster aa well as a judge. 

The ordinary' judges* the counts and their subordinates were forbidden 
to enter tbe enfranchised district. On the other hand the bishop or 
abbot at the head of it abstained from the shedding of blood and did 
nut meddle with criminal justice or deal with cases of public coercion; 
he appointed an advocate who httd to arrest criminals, to conduct lhem 
before the proper courts* to execute those found guilty, to assist the 
ecclesinstiHii lord in case-* when force had to be employed for the 
collect ion of routs or the taking of distress. These powers ripened in 
the course of the feudal age to an imlepcorient jurisdiction w hich greatly 
hampered the freedom of Action of the ecdesiastico] lord and eiicruadied 
on his interests, Hc^idcs, churches and monasteries often availed themselves 
of the advoearia in order to obtain protection from a powerful neigh- 
hour; the surrender of certain rights and sources of income w^ts the 
price [laid for support in those troubled times. No wonder that in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the advocates often become local tyrants 
at whose hands their clients hail to suH'er a great deal. This is how, 
for instance, the Cartulary of St Mi hid in Flanders describes the conduct 
of a certain Count Kaynald, an advocate of the monastery in question: 

44 Count Haynald was Lho tirst to commit robberies iu our estates under 
the customary term of taUiaiGe ; he also put our men into prison and 
forced them to give up their own by means uf torture—he bequeathed 
l hi* tyranny to his son, the present JtaynaUL The latter exceed the 
malice of his father to me h an extent that our men cannot put up any 
longer with such oppression and leave our estates. They ore either 
tumble or do not cjire to acquit themselves of outstanding rents: be is 
the only person they are afraid of 1 ," 

The conflicts between ecclesiastical potentates and their secular 
w advocates* often led to regular treaties the ao-caBed rcghmrtrij 
iTavotocrie* The Vogt of the Abbey uf Friim is forbidden to “dip'" 
(tomterr —clip the hair ms for convicts) or to flay anyone except those w ho 
are guilty of murder, brigand Age or battery, nor has lie any part in the 
urr-gebl of a man unless he lias helped to capture and to judge him. 

In Ecbternach the Vogt is excluded from participating in civil trials. 

In houses appertaining to the garden and the cellar* the laundry and the 
kitchen of the monks, he is forbidden to hold any pleas or t<3 exact any 
services, except pro monomachia (trial by battle) ti sangumea percu&mm 
(if. A. S. blodwiic) rt acahirm comtiturudu (the appointment *of popular 

1 Cartulary oF St iULM tjuoliMl fi> Flack* Origm* tfa f maritime /‘noire, i. p. 44£ 
cn. inn. fJO — 2 
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assessor* of tlie tribunal*) 1 . The long-standing rivalry between ecclesi¬ 
astical iiulitutiou* and their advocate was ultimately computed by the 
intervention of the Crown when the latter grew strange If we turn to 
consider the relations between the lord and his vassals, we shall naturally 
liml that they differ greatly fmus the relation* established at the present 
time between the sovereign and his subjects. In the ease of the 
privileged holders of tiefs, however small, the tie which united them with 
their suzerain being one not of general su}x>rdillation but of limited 
obligation, the view that Hie general will has to prevail over the 
particular and can impose rules of conduct upon it did not hold 
good. Noble va-isubi, ccdf^iantics possessed of liefs, and townsmen as 
members of municipal corporate bodies were a* regards their lords 
bound to abstain from certain acts ami to perform certain duties, A 
systematic treatment of this kind of contractual relation may be found 
in a letter of Btdmp Full>ert of Cluiftres to the Duke of Aquitaine 
(eleventh century) 1 . The duties which lie enumerates are derived mure 
especially from the oath of fealty f which accompanied the homage 
ceremony and was distinct from the fealty of lhe base and imn- 
privileged population to be mentioned later on. 

The negative duties of the faithful vassal are indicated by the 
follow ing terms i inrolum% fortune honestum t uiSe^ jiteifei potmbik* The 
Benedictine editors uf FulbertV work have explained these expre^ons 
to mean that the vassal undertake not to assail his lord, nut to 
reveal his secret-, not to endanger the safety of his cos ties, not tn 
wrung him in his judicial power, honours and possession* or to put 
obstacles in hi* way which would render what be undertakes difficult or 
impassible, On Lhe positive side the vassal is bound to give his lord 
advice and aid [cvrt&liu m t From the positive obligation* ol 

(rmxilium and inu’Hhtrn various concrete duties are derived. He 
principal form of advice (ctm-ufruju) tendered to Lhe lord by his men 
consists in their obligation to attend his court. Every lord had a court 
of his own, but not every court of this kind was competent to judge all 
ctm A feudal distinction has to be drawn in this respect between cases 
arising from the feudal nexus and cases of delegated public jurisdiction. 
These latter comprised chiefly criminal cases classified, as already pointed 
out, under the heads of high and low justice. The privilege of giving 
sentence in them and of exercising the fiscal exactions connected with 
them accrued only to those mining the feudal lords who had obtained 
the corresponding franchises through expresd grant or by force. They 
were called xrigimtTJt juxtiru ^ iti France. The more numerous class of 
ordinary lcfrcLs held courts if they Imd tenants uf fids, and vassals and 
villein subjects under them. iW feudal courts took cognizance of all 
processes of to land distributed by the lord tu fata dependents but *d*° 

] Qaat*il h y Pefypuntiflij //dimn?™? Imfpe , (Jhislil ItMlT* W r 

*' ljm>ttsl by Lu chain*, Munufi rfe* imHtutkrmfim^wS w, p* IBfi. 
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to * great extent m to plena concerning the persons of the vassals. The 
first group of pleas stands out 50 clearly tliat there is no special 
necessity to dwell on its range. It need only be noticed that the 
proceedings concerning u of tee tenure* were substantially of the same 
kind ft* tho$e affecting free or noble tenancies* A dispute as to the 
possession of a viltenflgium followed on the safie lines ns a trial in 
which a free tenement was the object in dispute, although the latter was 
natural] y much more complex. From the technical point of view, in 
the first case the trial took place licfore the peers of the contending 
parties* who ns suitors of the court were its judges, while in the second 
case lhe lord or his steward was the only judge and such assessors as 
were called up bad only advisory powers. But as u matter of fact the 
verdicts of the court were regarded a* the expression of legal custom in 
the second case, and Use reservation that the lord might override the 
customary rules was due to his exceptional position, and not to the 
ordinary working of manorial courts. A body of legal tradition and of 
conceptions of equity grew up in the lower soda! stratum us well as in 
the upper. This is e*|>ecially noticeable in the CJise of FlngHsh manorial 
courts, in the compaction of which free and unfree elements are generally 
intermixed in such a way that it is difficult to distinguish between 
verdicts laid down by the free tenants and thorn contributed by the 
villeins. The one really important difference lay in the fact that the 
villeins laid to look for justice to the manorial court in all eases, not 
only tenurial, but alsio personal, such as cases of battery, defamation, 
adultery and the like, while free men and specially men of noble birth 
were either directly amenable to justice by the medium of the royal 
tribunals or could, if they appeared before a feudal court, insist on a very 
strict maintenance of their privileges in view of the supervision of royal 
courts. 

In a sense the circle of tenants constituting the peers' court w-as a 
nnist complete expression of the principle of equality ns between allied 
sovereigns. The decision wan*formulated strictly by the peers of the 
contending parties* and this led, in regard to criminal accusations, to the 
famous doctrine of the Great Charter: * iiullus liber homo mpiatur vel 
insprisonetur nisi per judicium parmm sEtomm vd p^r legem term**' 
(sect. 30], The decision of a court of peers final. Ail appeal was 
impossible fmin the feudal point of view, because it would have meant 
a revision of the judgment by higher authority, and feudal litigant* 
submitted not to higher authority but to a convention in which, they 
had taken part. There were, however, two eases in which a vassal 
might seek redress freim ft source of law superior to the court of peers 
presided over by It is suKeraim If justice was denied to hiui by this 
tribunal he could ask the overlord, that is, the suzerain of hi* immediate 
lord* to see tlmt justice should be done. This wjls* however, no appeal 
as to hiw or facta, but only dVi at tempt to std the machinery of Feudal 

rn, mxL 
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jurisdiction in motion. The second evenhmlitv occurred when one of 
the parties to a suit «ctua% rmitested the justice of a particular decision 
til- sentence. He could in French feudal law attaint or falsify the verdict 
by pronouncing the formula, u je vous appdle de faux jugenicnt" This 
meant that he challenged the fairness and kanour of the judges, and the 
result was sitiglp coin Nit between the protesting party and one or several 
oi t be judges, not a satisfactory solution of the difficulties from our pnint 
of vidw f nor, probably, from that of many judges concerned. There were 
devicca which rendered such attaint hazardous in some cases: the members 
'd the tribunal could pronounce the decision in carport* nnd in this esse 
the Option for the dissatisfied party was to fight them all. In any case 
this mode of appeal was directed towards the revision of the judgment 
hy (iml rather than by man, and at bottom dal not subvert the principle 
ilmt a man ought to be judged by hi* peers and bv bin j jeers only. It 
i>< hardly necessary to add that "the falsifying of judgments hr vs been 
ut s H« ntel here in (ssnfotmitjf to strict nilta of leuilnl theory. In jmit'tkt? 
nil sortR of compromises took pW, In England, for example, the 
revision of judgment* by higher court* wo* bronght about at a very 
early stage by the intervention of the king's court, though not without 
opposition jfroni the liarous. An instructive ease occuithI^ for exam pie, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, In a trial as to land between 
Bishop Gandulf of Rochester and PIcot, the Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 
the county pronounced In favour of the latter, but through the inter- 
vfmtioh of Qdo of Riiycux twelve representative* of the shire Were called 
tip to confirm the verdict hy oath In the king's court, and ultimately* 
nfteth declaration by a rnuuk who had been steward of the estate in 
question, the unluckydooms men were driven either to go through the 
ordeal of redhot iron or to recant. The indirect way in which the 
prejudiced intervention of the higher powers took effect in this care is 
characteristic of the traditional difficulties which slood sis the way of 
flowi l right revision. As on many other occasions* there are threads 
connecting feudal theory with recent or actual pr&cticc, and we mny not 
unreasonably set- in the doctrine as to the finality of jury verdicts n 
modernised offshoot of the older doctrine of the judgmen t bv peers. 
f)f course the lii^cmitintion between question* of fuel and ipi^Lions of 
Imv has mode it possible to concede to juries the highly privileged 
portion which they generally enjoy, but the germ of the correspoiading 
rules ifl historically connected with the immunity from outside influence 
which formed one of the most characteristic traits of the feudal jiudg- 
moot hy peers K 

Simtloi phenomena meet our eye when we come to coiukkr the 
prtxcsits Ilf kgiihtfkm obtaining in the feudal world. It is evident in 
theory that n hnroa, being a flovereign, could not be subjected to any 
will but his own, and that therefore such common arrangements m had 
* L Bigelow, Pttcita A rtiffu - mtrhian nictt t JJ4. 
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to he made in medieval society had to he effected on the same lines els 
modem international conventions. And indeed we find I his idea at the 
root of the feudal doctrine of legislation; in the custom of Touraine-Anjou 
it wtiR expressed in the following way: w The harori has aU manner of 
justice in his territory, and the king cannot proclaim his command in 
the Lind of the buron without I he latter's constttt; nor can the hrimfi 
proclaim his command in the land of his tenant without the consent of 
the tenant 1 .* 

In consequcnisof this general principle, all feudal legislation ranging 
outride the immediate demesne of the single tairon takes the shape of a 
sta&tiimmtom (ttaldU'tFmnii) or of iui a^sE/e enacted in the court of u 
superior lord with the express or implied consent of his viunte An 
ordinance of the Viscount of Thouars {a.n r 1(199 ) T for example* instituting 
a certain annual charge to hn paid by the tenants* refers at the dose to 
* f the authority and wjJI of the barons of my land " (t j noted hy Luehdre, 
MtmutI dtx institution* jrm^dUe^ p. 2o3), The same notion reappeora 
in ordinances made by much greater potentates, such as the dukes of 
Normandy, f.g. by William the Conquetor* in 10ft4 (oil public peace), 
by coalite of Flanders (Baldwin of t onstniitiiinp-K id 1199, on usury), 
by dukes of Brittany (in 1185, on succession to fiefs), even by kings of 
France and kings of England; Henry IPs Assize of the Forest* for 
instance, begins in the following manner: “This is the assize of the Lord 
King Henry, the son of Maud, in England, about forest and hunting, bv 
the advice and consent (per consilium et autujum) of the archbishop, 
bishops and barons, earls {comitnm) and unhhwu of England elI VVoocU 
stock'" (Stubby Select Ch. to7>- Theoretically, the individual consent 
of each member of the gathering to any decision was needed If it were 
to bind him, but historically* the legislative assemblies were not merely 
the outcome of feudal meetings, they were also sum vats of mote ancient 
popular assemblies, while, ns a matter of practice* the authority of the 
superior lord and (he induenee of lending magnates asserted them selves 
in a much greater degree than would lmve been allowed from a purely 
individual point of view. It thus depended very much on drctmusbiuces 
whether centripetal or centrifugal tendencies got the upper ImuiL The 
majority principle had not been evolved cither, at least during the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, As the* French historian 
Luchaire ha* expressed it T voices were either weighed than counted. But 
the idea of a convention made itself (felt in a very definite manner, and 
this point must lie noticed ns very important in view of suttee] uent develop¬ 
ment, The early due trine of medieval estates is clearly connected with these 
feudal news on the side both of legislation and taxation. T|ie view that 

1 t until me <!c Tcumiiic-AiijuLU p. 1 7 : J&vrs a tinilis on sii lerre, no ti rois n<s jiuet 
tnoltrc tnuifni la tore ou twran, aau x *tm o^autefnititj Tie H her* ne pi ti melt re t*uj 
en la tern? an vavoMir, sanx IWi-ii tenant ml nw^mor ; (received la the £tsbtissom«nt 
iLe Jit Loui*., t, p. 'M- l\ Vtdlet, EtaNiAt' r menU 4? St limit} »_ p, Jjfl), 
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the nation is not In mm I to pay a t aix to the imposition of which it has 
not consented through ifa representatives (the constitutional rule nn 
which the development of Parliament depended later on) certainly has 
its roots in the feudal maxim that no baron was hound by ordinances in 
the ^establishment" of which he had not taken a parL It is also not 
alien to our purpose notice that the distinction bet ween greater and 
smaller barons suggested by the far-reaching different**,. in regard to the 
appropriation of public power, afforded a germ for the subsequent rise of 
aristocratic ^Second Chambers/' Hie House of Lonfe, an a court, b 
a house of peers* and it is not only in England that the prominence of 
the magnates secured for them a special personal standing in legislative 
organisation : a curious parallel, id! the more instructive because it is 
supplied by a microscopic state, is presented by the history of Beam in 
the Pyrenees, In that vkamt^nu aristocratic council of twelve hereditary 
jurati, drawn from the most powerful houses of local nobility, appears m 
the ovif majmtr and acts us a standing committee of the full court 
{conr plinicre). It hail to settle dispute's 1 retween the viscounts and 
their vassals and in general io control the current administration uf 
law J . 

A survey of medieval society from the one point of view of 
eiintnudnal relations would, however, be incomplete p one-sided and 
artiliciuL 111 order to he correct it ought to be matched by an 
examination of the constituent elements combining to form the feudal 
organisation. Such an examination would have to take each feudal unit 
singly and to describe the rule of the lord over bh subjects bb well ns the 
work of these subjects. 

The most characteristic' type of such a feudal unit is certainly the 
English manor* and I should like to turn now to a study of it which 
will afford a key to the understanding of similar phenomena in other 
countries of Western Europe* The manor is a necessary outcome of 
so-culled natural husbandry* providing for the requirements of life by 
work carried out Qti the spot, without much exchanging and inlying. 
It is the connecting link in the social life of classes, some of which are 
primarily occupied with the rough work of feeding, clothing nnd housing 
society, while others specialise in defending it and providing for its 
secular and spiritual government It presents the lowest ami most 
efficient unit of medieval organisation, mid local justice, nditi inis tru lion 
and police are all more or less dependent on its arrangements. Let us 
look at the different elements of which this historical group is composed. 

First of all there is the economic element. The uimmr afforded the 
meet eon Valient, and even the necessary, arrange m on ts uf work and profit 
in those time*. 11 would he quite wrong to assume that the interests 
at id rights pf the many were .simply sacrificed to the interests and rights 
of a few rulers, that the manor was nothing but an estate* cultivated 
1 Cadier, Lt» I&at* d n liSam, quoted lu* LucUaire, Afarwrt, p. 2^4, 
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and exploited for the sake of the lord and managed at discretion by his 
will and the will of his icnvok On the contrary* one of the best 
established fact* in the economic life of the manor was its double 
mechanism* if one may say bo. It opusiated, as a rule, of a village 
community with wide though peculiar sdf-govenunent and of a manorial 
administration superimposed on it* influencing afid modifying the life 
of the community but not creating it. This double aim and double 
nice him ism of the manor must \w noticed at the outset as a verv 
characteristic feature; it place* the manor in a sharp contrast both to 
the plantations of slave* of the ancient world and to the commercial 
husbandry of a modem estate struggling for profit as best it mav. 

Manorial husbandry was all along striving-towards tico ultimately 
connected aitn^ providing the villagers with means of existence and 
providing the lord with profits. Hence a dun] machinery to attain 
these aims, both a village community and the lord's demesne. 

The viUage community lav at the bis is of the whole 1 . It gave rise 
to a very peculiar system of holding and using land, not to be confused 
either with the case of the tribal community in which rights are graduated 
according to the pedigree of a person, or with that of the comroumdism nf 
die Russian mir or of some Hindu settlements in which land is allotted 
and redivided according to the requirements and the economic strength 
of the .settlers. The peculiar bent of the English ruml community 
would perhaps be Ik^L indicated by the expression ^shareholding arrange¬ 
ment " or 14 cummunity of shareholders." Each of the households settled 
in the village had a fixed and constant share* or maybe half a share* or 
a quarter, or the eighth part of & share assigned tu it. It stood in scot 
and in lot with the village as a hide or two virgates or one virgate or 
a lunate* according tu the size of the shore. By the standard of this 
hereditary share all right* and duties were apportioned. By the side 
nf the shareholders there generally lived in the village sum tier tenants 
(cottagers, crofters) but they were merely mi adjunct to the main body 
of the tenantry and may he left out of reckoning in our general 
survey. 

The system of communal shareholding wo* very strikingly illustrated 
by the treatment of wrote am! posture in the medieval ullage. It was 
not divided among the tenants, and* though later in legal theory 
it Ijelonged to the lord, it was everywhere considered by custom as a 
41 common" for the use of the villager*. In most case* it had to be 
ftinted to some extent: rules we re formulated as to the species and number 
of lieasts tu be Bent to pasture* &s to reasons, and as to precautions against 
abuses: and these rules can generally be traced to the main principle* 
lhat every household bus to use the common avoiding to the mm of its 

1 In part* of Use country settled tin the system of scattered far™*, araMe and 
mearluwi came tint u rally to be divided amnn^ **’jccr*te liouiehiphh* hut ovisij. then 
a great deal af rnmnamalinn remlitieil in the management of picture ziud Wpod, 
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shore, so that, for instance, a virgater hart the right to send two cows 
find eight sheep to the posture, while the owner of a liovate could only semi 
one cow and four sheep, and so on. The use of wood for building purposes, 
of hedges for fuel, of turf, and other profits drawn from the com noon 
and undivided fund of the village, were regulated by rules or by-laws of 
the same kind. In fcgard to meadtnes, which were scarce and highly 
valued, the communal ism of the village found a suitable expression in 
the division of these meadows into a certain number of strips according 
to the number of households taking part iu the community: these 
strips were then allotted to one after the other of the households in a 
customary order or by ranting lots. The arahU did not change hands in 
the same way. As a rule, the strips of the amble were owned bv each 
household in hereditary succession, each generation entering into the 
rights of the preceding generation in this respect. But, even in the 
case of the amble, there were many facts to shew' that it was considered 
dependent on the community, though held to a certain extent in severally 
by the households. To begin with, the holding in severalty existed nn 
the land only for one part of the year- The tenant had a particular 
right to it while it was under crop, that is, when it had been ploughed up 
and sown, and while the harvest had not yet removed the proceeds of the 
individual labour nud care which the tiller had bestowed upon it. As 
most fields were cultivated in medieval England on the three-field or 
on the two-field system, the households of shareowners obtained private 
rights over their amble strips while winter corn nr spring coni grew 
on the soil, and these separate rights were marked of}' by narrow lines 
of turf between the atrip, called Am/**, while the whole of the sown 
field was protected from the inroads of cattle by u temporary hedge. 

But after harvest had been gathered the hedges fell, and the whole 
field returned to the condition of waste to Ire used for picture as a 
common: a condition which took up the whole of every third year in 
ii three-field and the whole of every second year in a two-field husbandry, 
besides a considerable part of the years when the field received seed. 
Private occupation of the strips emerged in this way from time to time 
from the ojren common field, an arrangement which not only kept up 
the principle tlutf the amble was, after all, the property of the village 
as a whole, but had direct practical consequences in hampering private 
industry and the use of private capital in cultivation : it rendered, for 
instance, manuring a very complicated and rather exceptional process. 
Nor is this all: the householder did not only cease to cultivate his plot 
as soon as harvest was over, but he hod, even before then, to conform in the 
p1»,. «ud methods of coltivntion to the customs and arrangements of his 
neighbour*. The arable of his holding was generally composed of a 
certain number of strip* in proportion to the importance of his share, 
and these strip* lay intermixed with the strips of other villagers so that 
ev^ry one came tn own patches of land, &eres and half-acres iti all the 
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"shot? and furlongs of the vilinger as the fields were called, arid had to 
wander nltout in nil directions to look after his own + Such an arrange¬ 
ment would be the height of absurdity in any state of society where 
individual ownership prevails, and this point by itself would be sufficient 
to shew’ that what was meant was not a division of claims according 
to the simple rules of private ownership* so farnilia/to us, but a communal 
cultivation in which the arable was divided between the shareholder* w ith 
as much proportionate fairness as possible. In keeping with this principle, 
the plan of cultivation. the reclaiming of land* the sequence of seasons 
for its use for wheat p barley, oats, pens, the time of its lying fallow, 
for setting tip of hedges and their removal, the rules as to sending cattle 
on to the stiibhk, and the like, were worked out and put in practice, not 
bv the industry of every single householder, but by the decision of 
the village as a whole. We may even discover traces of re-rli visions* 
bv which the shares of the bondholders wan partitioned anew according 
to the standard of proportionate importance, though such instances are 
very exceptional and mostly connected with coses where some confusion 
had occurred to break up the proper relations of the holdings, ff we look 
at the opn-fleld system as a whole, we must insist upon the fact that 
the key to its arrangement lies in the principle of shareholdings every 
household being admitted to n cectiiin proportion of rights according to 
its share in the community, and bring held to corresponding duties 

'Hie village community has* as a rule, a dmmnejhrm superimposed 
on it, and the connexion between the two is very close and inti mate. 
To begin with, the lord T « demesne farm draws rents in money and in 
kind from the plots of the tenant*, mid it serves as a counting-house 
for the discharge of these rents* By the side of the counting-house 
stand hums and storey, where the multifarious proceeds of natural 
husbuidrv arc gathered as they come in from the holdings. In some 
manor* the dues are arranged to form a complete outfit for the con¬ 
sumption of the lord's household,, a (arm of one night, of a w j eek p of 
a fortnight, as the caw.- may }>c. 'the manors of the -Abbey of Rmnsey 
were bound to render it* a fortnight's farm 12 quartet* of flour* 2tHK) loaves 
of bread, 24 gallons of l*ecr, 48 gallons of malt, 2 setters of honey, 
10 Hitches of Ihicoih 10 rounds of cheese, 10 very t?e*t sucking pigs, 
14 lambs, 1+ geese, ISO chickens, 2000 eggs, 2 tubs of butter, S4 gallons 
of audit ale. In Lent tlic bacon and the cheese were struck oil'and money 
paid in their stead, * 

By the help of these accumulated stares, and of funds drawn from 
money rents and of small looses, the lord keep a number of servants, and 
tuxes some labourers for the cultivation of the home farm*uf4he orchard 
and the amble set apart for it, aa well as for looking after the buildings, the 
implements, etc. But the peculiar feature of the manorial arrangemerit 
consists in the fact tlint the demesne fairti does not live independently 
of the village eouununity adjoined to it* does not merely draw profits 
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from it in the wnv of rents, but actually gets its labour from this village 
community and thereby build* up its husbandry- 

The most important of these services is the week work performed by 
the peasantry. Every irirgatcr or holder of a liovate has to send a 
labourer to do work on the lord"* farm for about half the number of 
days in the week* Three day* is indeed the most common standard for 
service of this kind, though four ur even five occur sometimes* as 
well a* two. It must bo borne in mind in the ease of heavy charges, 
such as four or five days' week wurk t that only one labourer from the 
whole holding is meant, while generally there were several men living on 
every holding; otherwise the service of five days wmnld he impossible to 
perform. In the course of these three days, or whatever the number 
was, many requirements of the demesne had to be met* The principal 
of these was ploughing the fields belonging to the lord* and for such 
ploughing the peasant liad nut only to appear personally as a labourer* 
but to bring hi? oxen and plough or rather to join with his oxen and 
plough in the work imposed on the village: the heavy plough with a 
team of eight oxen had usually to be made up by several peasants con¬ 
tributing their beasts iuid implement* towards it? composition. In the 
same way the villager? bad to go through the work of harrowing with 
their harrows* and of carrying the harvest in their wains and cart?. 
Carrying duties* in carts anti, on horseback, were also apportioned 
according to Use time they took as a part of the week work. Then 
came innumerable varieties td manual work for the erection and keeping 
up of hedges, the preservation of dykes, canals, and ditches, the thresh¬ 
ing and garnering of com* the tending and shearing of sheep and so forth. 
All this hand-work was reckoned according to Customary standard? a? 
day w ork and week work. But alongside of all these sendees into w hich 
the regular week work of the peasantry' was distributed *tood some 
additional duties. The ploughing for the lard, for instance, was not 
only imposed in the shape of a certain number of days in the week, hut 
also took the shn^>e of w certain number of acres which the village had 
to plough and to sow for the lord irrespective of the amount of time 
it took to do so. This was sometimes termed gftftifcarth. Then again 
exceedingly hurdfnsonte service? were required, in the season? when 
farming processes are* a? it were, at their height, at times of mowing 
and reaping when every day is of special value and the working power 
of the farm-hand* Is strained to the utmost. At that time it was the 
custom to call up the whole able-bodied population of the manor, 
with the exception of the housewives, for two, three or more day? of 
mowing and reaping cm the lord 1 ? fields. To these homwork# the peasantry 
wps asked or invited by special summons, and their value was mo far 
appreciated* that the villager? were usually treated to meals in cases 
where they were again and uguin called off frum their own field* to the 
duiptwne. Hie liberality of the lord actually went mo fur 111 exceptionally 
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hard straits, as to m some ak to the labourers to keep them in 
good humour. In tills way the demesne farm throve as s kind of huge 
parasitical growth bv drawing on the strength of the tenjmtry. 

Let us now turn to the second constitutive element of the manor* to 
what we have railed its social ns pec l in distinction to the economic and 
to the political aspects. From the social point df view the manor h 
a combination of classes* and the three main classes are to be found 
on its soil: the villein*, or ns they arc sometimes called the customary 
tenants* the freeholders or free tenants* and the officials and servants 
of the lord. 

The villeins arc in the majority* They come from people whose 
position was by lio means uniform, Sonic of them are the offspring of 
slaves* some of free men who have lapsed into serfdom through crime 
or inability to provide the means uf existence* Some claim to descend 
from tiie arurfo uf Saxon times, a class of free peasants who were gradually 
crushed down to rund servitude. Be that as it may, the distinctive 
features of villeinage are derived from all its original sources and are 
blended to form a condition which is neither slavery nor relfrijicurred 
serfdom nor the subjection of free peasants to their rulers Three main 
traits seem especially characteristic of manorifd villeinage: the per¬ 
formance of rural services, the inability to claim and defend civil 
rights against the lord* and the recognition of villein* os free men in 
all inaIter* concerning the political and criminal law of the realm* Each 
of there traits deserves some special notice. 

The villein is primarily a man obliged to perform rural work for Ins 
lord. Every person in the medieval social scheme is bound to perform 
some kind of work, every one holds by some kind of service or appears us 
a follower of one who hold* by some service. Tile Church holds some 
of her lands in return fur her obligation to pray and to minister to 
spiritual needs. The knights and Serjeants hold theirs by military 
service of different kinds. The burgesses and socager* hold in the main 
bv paving rents* bv rent sendee. The villein has to perform agricultural 
sen ices to his lord. Some such agricultural services may lie linked to the 
tenure of other classes, to the tenure of socagem, bufjjesses, and even 
military tenants, but the characteristic icre.it irurk was primarily imposed 
on the villeins* and though they sometimes succeeded in getting rid of 
it by com muting it for money payments* these rood ilira turns of their 
status were considered m secondary and exceptional* and generally some 
traces of the original obligations of agricultural service were left: even 
privileged villein^ had to serve their lord ns reeves or rural stewards, hnd 
to send their sheep to the lord's fold, had to appear ut the bidding 
of manorial officer* to perform one or tlie other kind of work in tfye 
field. The villein ms emphatically a mini who held by the fork and 
the ftaih 

Ill the early days of feudalism agricultural service must have dechjed 
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the ( at * of “*"7 P*^ who I util guud daiius t.i run k ns frw. Ill n 
roiifjh way the re-ully important distinction wit* this; on out? side stood 
people who were bound to feed the rest imrl «e,e therefore bound to the 
ylel», on the other tluist who were free to go wherever they pleased, 
provided they performed their military or ecdeuaatind dtttus, and paid 
tln-ir rent'. But wheifconce the mnin social cleavage luid taken place, the 
lawyers had to fare a vast number of personal claims anil disputes, and 
they gradually worked out a principle which itself became a bast, for 
social distinctions, namely that the villein, the peasant holding bv mod 
Work, had no civil claims against Ids lord. It was convenient to fissume 
that everything n villein possessed was derived from a grant of his lord 
anr table to 1« resumed by him, and though this may by no means bv true 
sii point ofhirtturicnl feet, it became as good as true because the king a 
courts declined to examine and decide civil suits of villeins against their 
^ illeiiis wen? test unprotected, and this lark of protection gave birth 
(i> a series of customary exactions quite apart tiuin Lhe many instances 
w en a lord simply ill-treated the peascmts + A villain had to pay a line on 
™ marriage of Ws daughter because she was considered the property of 
the km], iiiid this fine was nJnterhdlv increased when she married out of 
the lordship^ its the lord lost his bund-woman and her offspring l>v such 
a marriage. On the death of a villein his heir could not enter his 
rnheritan^ without surrendering a valuable horse or os in recognition 
ol the el aims of the lord to the agricultural outfit of the holding. 

As a matter of fart the civil disability of villein* did not amount to a 
genem i nsecuri ty ol i he i r righto of jmssess ion, On the con t rarv* tfm custom 
of the manor » elaborately constant and provided for most coEtirigcndcH 
o rural life with as much scetinicy and nicety uf distinct ion os the law 
at mmisfpn.il in the royal courts. But all these provisions were merely 
cuM on jury rules drawn from facts; they were not binding on the lord 
and m one very important mpect, the amount and bind of work to 
“ frorrj the peasant, changes and increases occasionally oc- 

tiirretl Ihire was one class of the English peasantry which enjoyed 
a nun i letter condition, namely the villeins mi the so-called ancient 
ikftuirttf of the Crown. In manors w hid r_ hurl belonged to the kings 
before the ( iinquest and had been granted to subjects after the Conquest* 
Bie lords hid no right to oust the villagers from their holdings and to 
increase their services at pleasure, but were Emu ml to follow' the customs 
which held good at tee time of the transfer of the estates from the 
Crown, In such manors a recourse to the rumi courts was admitted 
and the peasants were treated as free people in regard to their tenements 
and service*; their tenure became a species of lease or contract, though 
burdened with hose services. Thiii valuable privilege only emphasised 
«]th greater sharpne^ the rigb tests condition of the rest of the 
peasantry, - 

rightlessuessi was, however, restricted to the relations of the 
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villein* with their lord. In regard lo all third persons and in regard to 
the requirements of the State they were con hide rod to lie free. Thin is 
the third marked feature of their condition. I^et u* remember that the 
slave of Homan and Saxon times wa* a things on animal at bent, that he 
was supposed to act merely no behalf of his master, tlrnt if he committed 
a theft nr slew nuncbody his master was held resjfurisible For his crime,, 
and that he was not admitted m a warrior to the host and did not pay any 
taxes to grasping fisad authorities, though he was estimated at his worth 
and more than hi* worth when his master had to pay. All these trait* 
of slavery gradually disappeared when slaves and eeorls w ere blended in 
the uioiihl pf villeinage. The villein w as recognised m having a soul and 
a will of his own not only in the eyes of the Christian Church but in those 
of the feudal State. He could enter into agreements, and acquire property 
in spite of the fact that some authoritative lawyers maintained that lie 
could acquire nothing for htuiself and that all he had belonged to hb 
lord. lie was set ill the stocks or hanged for crimes, and the lord had tu 
be content with the loss of his man* as he had not to pay for his felonies. 
Villeins were grouped in Jrithbarg* or tithing* of jrankpkilgr in order 
that the peace of the realm and its police might be better enforced. 
They were not merely taxed by their lords and through tlieir lords, but 
also had to pay hidage and geld from tbeir own land and lic trimeh.-. and 
twentieths from their own chattels. Altogether the government looked 
upon them as ita direct subjects and did not fail to impose duties on 
them, though it declined to protect their customary rights against the 

lord. 

The celebrated emu-1merits of Magna Charbi as to personal security 
and rights of property applied primarily to k /hr mfi* arid Lt> free tear- 
ment^ and of such there were a good many in the manor. Indeed a 
uiEinur was dcemi.il mcofnpkte with nut the in. Besides the knights and 
splines or serjeant* who field of the lord by military service, there were 
numerous tenants who stood to him in a relation of definite agreement* 
paying certain fixed rents or performing certain specified services which, 
however burdensome, did not amount to the general obligation of rural 
labour incumbent on the villeins. Many were the tenants, who* without 
appealing to a charter ora specified agreement to provejtheir contractual 
relation to the lord, held their tenements from father to son as if there 
were a specific agreement between them and the lord, performing certain 
services and paving certain rent#; and this class was the most important of 
all. These were the JrashobUr* properly so termed or, as they were 
called in many ancient manors, the mjkrmtn. Without going into the 
question of their origin and history, we must emphatically lay dow j n the 
principle of their tenure in feudal society: it was tenure % contract urtij 
tkcrrfi/ri free. Such was its essence, although in many, perltUps in most 
coses, the formation of the contract was hidden by Lapse of time unto which 
iciemury dot-i not ru n, and imlbed hardly am minted to more than a legal 
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presumption. Hie dear dM inH ion, drawn by the ( ourt> hetwi_*c*i tenant* 
in a relation of contract with their ltirrl tutrl tenant** In a relation ofcustom¬ 
ary subjection, divided sharply the dosses of freeholdera and villeins and 
moulded all the details of their personal pew it ion. [t was not always 
easy to make out in particular cases to which of the two great Sub¬ 
divisions a person aiA a holding belonged, and, as a matter nf history, 
the process, of pressing the people into the hal'd and fast lines of this 
classification was achieved by disregarding previous and more organic 
arrangements but undoubtedly this distinction created a mould, which 
nol only worked powerfully to bring some order into feudal society* but 
set u definite aim before the very class which was depressed by it: to 
obtain freedom the villeins must aspire to contractual relations with 
their lords. 

Wr are now concerned with the period when these aspirations were 
on tv more or le*> ins Infinite ferment* nf social progress and the legal 
distinction still acted as a firm rule. The freeholdere sought and 
obtained protection for their rights in the royal courts and thereby 
not only acquired a privileged position in regam to holdings, dues and 
services, but ill a sense, obtained an entirely different footing from the 
villein and were able to step out of the manorial arrangement, to seek 
their kw outside it. This was undoubtedly the case, and the count- 
less records of law suits between lords and tenant* tell tis of all the 
possibilities which such a position opened to the freeholdere. But it is 
necessary to realise the other side of the matter, which we may be apt 
to disregard If we lay tot? much stress on the legal standing of 
freeholders in the King's Courts. In etU that touched the life and 
arrange in ei its of the village community underlying the manor, the 
freeholdere were in scot and in lot with the township and therefore on 
on equal footing with the villeins. In speaking of the management of 
open field and waste, of lhe distribution of amble and numlows, of the 
practices of enclosure and pasture, etc., we did not make any difference 
between rttfcitfA and indeed we have nut even mentioned the 

terms. We have spoken of tenant "* T of members of the community, of 
shareholder*, and nmv that we have learnt to fathom the deep toga] 
dcLsm liutween tko two sections of the tenantry, we still must insist on 
the fact that Imth section^ were at one in regard to all the rights and 
duties derived from their agrarian association* appertaining to them as 
tillers nf the soil and as ktubutids of their homes, Both sections joined 
to frame the by-laws and to declare the custom* which ruled the life of 
the village and Its intricate economic practices. And the freeholder* 
had not only to take part in the man age nietit of the community but, of 
cyursci to conform to its decisions. They were not free its the sense of 
being Able £o use their plols ais they liked, to manage their amble and 
pasture in severalty, to keep up a separate and independent husbandry. 
If they tramgreseed against the rules kid down by the community* they 
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were liable to pay fines, to get their cattle impounded, to have their 
property distrained upon, Of course, the processes uf customary la*v 
were greatly hampered and even modified bj the fact that the freeholds 
had access to the royal courts, and so could challenge the verdict* of the 
tmmoriul jurisdiction nud the deciriulis of the township in the royal 
court*. And undoubtedly the linn footing ubtiffned by freeholder* in 
this respect enabled them on many occasion* to thwart the petty juris¬ 
diction of their neighbour*, and to set up claims w hich were not in keeping 
with a subjection to by-laws made by the manorial community. But this 
clashing of definitions and at tribute*, though unavoidable in view of the 
ambiguous position of freeholders, must not prevent us from recognising 
the second principle of their condition a* well as the first: thev were 
not merely tenants by contract but also members of a village community 
and subjected to it* by-laws. 

After what has been said of the position of the tenants we need not 
dwell very long on the standing of the lord and of hi> immediate 
helpers, lie lord was a monarch m the* manor, but a monarch fettered 
by a customary constitution and by contractual rights. He woa often 
strong enough to break through these customs and agreements to act 
in an arbitrary wav T to indulge in cruelty and violence. But in the 
great majority of cases feelings and caprice gave way to reasonable 
eoj] si derations. A reasonable lord could not afford to disregard the 
standards of fairness and justice which were set up by immemorial 
custom, and a knowledge of the actual conditions of life. A mean line 
bad to be struck between the claims of the rulers and the interests 
of the subject and along tiu.-i mean line by-laws were framed and 
customs grew up which protected the tenantry even though it was 
forsaken by the king’s judges. Thi> unwritten constitution waa ^ife- 
guarded not only by the apprehension that its infringement might 
scatter the rustic population on whose latmur the well-being of the lord 
and In* retainers after all depended*, but also by the necessity of keeping 
within bounds the power of the manorial staff of which the lord had to 
avail himself. This staff comprised the sU'ica n/.v and xatewhah who lnid 
to act n* overseers of the whole* to preside in the manorial courts, to 
Wp account*, to represent the lord on all occasions; the wtr# who, 
though chosen by the villagers, acted as a kind of middlemen between 
them and the lord ami had to take the lead in the organisation of 
all the rural services; the beadlti and radknigftf-s or rad men who had 
to serve summonses and to carry orders; the various warders, such us 
the hay ward t who hod to superintend hedges, the woodward for pastures 
find wood, the sower and the thresher; the "raves of moors and dykes 
who had to look after canids flitches and drainage; the ploughntrn 
and herdmnfu, employed for the use of the domanial plough-teams 
and herds. All these miuirfri had to be kept in check bv a well- 
advised landlord, and one of the most efficient checks on them was 
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provided by the formation of manorial custom. It was in the interest 
of the lord himself to strengthen the customary order which pre~ 
vented grouping stewards and serjeants from ruining the peasantry by 
extortions and arbitrary rule. This led to the great cnnolmenis of custom 
as to holdings ami services, of which many have come down to us from 
the twelfth, thirteentfc and fourteenth centuries ; they were a safeguard 
for the interests both of the tenants and of the lord. 

The complex machinery of the manor as the centre of economic 
affair* and of social relations demanded by itself a suitable organisation. 
But besides this the manor was the local centre for purposes of police 
and justice; it had tu enforce the ting's commands and the law of 
the realm in its locality* It would he more correct to sny that the 
manor and the village community or township underlying it were re¬ 
garded its local centres of justice and police f tiecau*u in these political 
matters the double aspect of the manor, the fact of its being composed 
of an upper and a lower half, came tjuite ns plainly to the fore as 
in its economic working. Indeed, for purposes of justice, luxation,, 
supervision of Vagabond*, catching and watching thieves, keeping in 
order roads, and the like, the government did not recognise a* the direct 
local unit the manor, hut the vilt* the village com in unity or m 

the old English terra went. The viJ] had to look after the formation 
of frankpledge, to keep ward, to watch over prisoners and to conduct 
them to gaol, to make presentments to justices and to appear at the 
sheriffs turn. Thb fact is a momentous piece of historical evidence 
as to the grow th of manorial jurisdiction, but, apart from that, it ha* to 
be noticed a* a feature of the actual administration of justice and police 
during the feudal period. It may be said that when the central power 
appealed directly to the population either for help or for responsibility, 
it did 50 through the medium not of the manors, but of the ancient 
town* or townships merged in them. 

But there were many affairs delegated to the care of the manor, in 
which the central p>tver intervened only indirectly* There was the 
whole domain of pdfcty jurisdiction over villeins, as subjects of the lurch 
there were the iimnlxirless coses arising from agrarian transgressions 
and disputes, th^pe were dispute* between tenant* of the same lord in 
regard to laud held from him, there were t be Jrandiix&t that is, the 
pnwera surrendered by special grants of the government or by imme¬ 
morial encroachment of the lonls in regard to tolls, market rights, 
the assixe of bread and ale and other matters of commercial police, 
to tire trying of thieves, poachers, and the like. In all these respects 
the manorial lord whs called upon to act according to his standing and 
warranted privileges. Butin iiu ca.se could he act alone and by himself: 
he acted itf his court and through his court* Originally this court, 
the Ao/frraofr, the hall meeting, a* we may translate the term, dealt with 
all sort* of affairs: it tried the cases v,5iere villeins were concerned, 
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transacted the conveyancing business, enforced the jurisdiction of the 
franchises. Its suitors were freeholders and villeins alike, and if they 
did not always act jointly, we have at least no means of distinguishing 
between the different parts they played Gradually, however, a 
differentiation took place, and three main types of courts came into 
being, the Customary Court, the Court Uarm/und the Court Leet; 
but we need not here concern ourselves with the technical distinctions 
involved by this differentiation of courts. 

AH these details have a simple and reasonable meaning when we 
consider them from the point of view of an all-round arrangement 
of each locality for the settlement of all its affairs, administrative, fiscal, 
jurisdictional, as well as economic and civiJ, lids confusing variety has 
to be explained by the fact that, notwitlis landing nil strivings to make 
the manor complete and self-sufficient in this petty local .sphere, it 
could not cut itself off from the general fabric of the kingdom. Through 
lhe channels which connected it with the central authorities came 
disturbing element*; the privileges of free tenants, the control over 
the use of franchise*, the interference of royal courts and royal officers. 
All these factors rendered manorial arrangements more complex and 
less compact than they might otherwise have been; hut, of courae, 
these very elements insured its further development towards more perfect 
forms of organisation and prevented it from degenerating into despotism 
or into caste. 

The manor is peculiarly an English institution, although it mav serve 
to illustrate Western European society in general. Feudalism, natural 
husbandry, the sway of the military class, the crystallisation of powen 
and rights in local centres, are phenomena which took place all over 
Western Europe and which led in Franco, in Germany, in Italy and 
Spain to similar though not identical results. It is interesting to 
watch, how in these bygone times and far-off - customs some of the 
historical traits which even now divide England from its neighbours 
are forming them solve* at the very time when l he close relationship 
between the European countries is clearly visible. The disruption of 
the nation into local organisms is more complete in France and in 
Germany than in England, which, through the fact of the Norman 
Conquest and the early rise of Norm an royalty and Norman aristocrat v, 
»as welded into a national whole at a period when its southern neighbours 
were nearly oblivious of national union. Even so, the English manor 
WM more systematically Arranged and more powerfully untied than the 
French firigtmtrte or the German Grumlhcrrschtiji. The French haron 
ruled in ait arbitrary manner over his serfs and was almost ptwerlest in 
regard to his free while the German Grundhrrr hail a moat 

confusing complex of social group to deal with, a complex iffore akin to 
the classes of England which existed on thfc day when King Edward the 
Confess*<r was “alive and dead" than to the England of Henry II and 
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Edward I. The social distinction between the military class and the rural 
labouring class, the natural husbandry, which dispensed to a great ex¬ 
tent with commercial intercourse and money dealings, produced in all 
western countries the subjection of vilktns and the super-imposition of a 
lord's demesne on the holdings of the working-claims. But instead of 
assuming the form ofVi union between the lord’^ demesne and a firmly 
organised village com muni ty, the centra] economy of tlie lord had to deed 
in France with loo^c dusters of sejiaratc settlements, while in Germany 
the communal element combined with the domanial in all sorts of chance 
ways, which, though very advantageous in some cases, did not develop 
without difficulty into a finnly established and generally recognised body 
of rural custom. 

In England things were different. There can be hardly any doubt 
that through the strong constitution, rooted in custom, of its manor 
England, in its social development, got quite as much start of its neigh¬ 
bours, as it obtained precedence over them [Kjliticully through the early 
growth of parliamentary institutions. 






CHAPTER XIX. 0 

LEARNING AND LITERATURE TILL THE DEATH OF REDE. 

Boethjos* according to the famous phrase, is the Ust of the Romans. 
Between him and the writers who mark the las ghost point of the Caro- 
Kngikn Ppmimtu ^— one may take Einhard as a sample-—three centuries 
intervene. It is the first part of my task to trace the paths along which 
the torch of learning was carried from the one height to the other. 

With what equipment was the journey begun? A reader of the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius cannot fail to be impressed with the abundance 
and v&rietv of the ancient literature which the literary man at the 
beginning of the fifth century had at hfc disposal-sacra], anti¬ 
quarian* critical— reaching buck to the days of Ennius* ft may fairly be 
said that down to the time of A lanes invasion the Latin literature w m 
intact; and that long after that date, at many educational centres in 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa* large stores of works now lost to us were pre¬ 
served and used. Still, the existence of a not inconsiderable part of the 
literature was hound up with that of Rome: particuiarlv that part 
which was specifically pagan. Of treatises like those of Vemniiis on the 
Ftmtifictr orTrebatius Testa A; rdigionibtt-t there were probably few if 
any copies outside the public libraries uf the city: no Christian would 
Ik at Elio pains of transcribing them; a single conflagration put an end 
to them for good and nil What perished during the fifth century we 
shall never know ; but we may lie sure that between the days of Mucrobiu* 
and Boethius there must have been extensive logics 

The works of Boethius aru nut of ft kind to throw much light upon 
the preservation of Latin literature in his time. Some are version* ur 
adaptations of Greek source* which tor the merit part still exist. The 
greatest, the Dc ctmmhrthmr Phllamphiae—m ex tenia 1 form resembling 
the work of an African writer of the previous century* Martian us 
Capelin—witnesses, indued, to the nubility of the man who wrote it: 
but the conditions tinder which it wm* produced (and for that matter, 
its whole scope) forbid us to expect from it that wealth uf quotation and 
reference which might have characterised it, hail it emanated frutn the 
home of Boethius and not fram hi> prison 1 . 

Among the contemporaries of Boethius there b one, Csssiodoms, of 
whose literary resources w r e can form a mure precise estimate. It is 

i 

s 1Uv statement Is not vneant^to exclude th® prafilulity uf the indebtedness of 
UoetiiLiiri to earlier writura hi the general lined or*v*n in tlitt subject-matter of his w ->rk. 
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CassiDdorua, moreover, whom we must regard as the greatest individual 
contribute to the preservation of learning in the West- His lung life 
(c- 490—583) was enormously effective, both for his own time and for 
ours. What made it so effective was his conviction that there ought 
to be an educated clergy * We have seen (j. 570) that in 535-6 t under 
Pope Agapctus, he attempted to found a Christian academy in Eonie, 
avowedly in imitation of those which had existed at Alexandria and 
Antioch and that which was still active at Nisi bis. Failing in this 
project, he turned to another, which, more modest in its conception, was 
in reality destined to attain a success far wider, probably, than would 
have attended the other. The library 1 which he founded for his monks 
at Sq nil lace (Vi van uni, the Calabrian monastery to which he retired 
about 540), and the handbooks which lie compiled for them to serve as 
a key thereto {Dt r Institution? Dmiftartofit IJrUcrarumy and Zfe ArtSm j cl 
Di&ciptmU lAicmlium LUtmmm ), served to organise the literary side of 
monastic life. But for tlie existence of such a sanction for literary 
culture, it is quite possible that, with the exception of Virgil, no Latin 
classic would have reached us in a complete form. Not that Caadodorus 
specially commends to his monks the study of htflc* Jcttrei or of 
antiquity for their own sake; such matters are {and this is true 
of the whole period after Boethius) ancillary to the study of the 
Bible. 

Hie Bible, therefore, occupies the forefront* There must lie, in the 
first place, examination and com prison of the older versions, both 
Greek and Latin; and the purest possible text of the standard version, 
that of Jeromes must be secured. Of the textual labours of Cassiodoms 
the greatest remaining monument h the Codex Jmintmu*- the story of 
its journey from England to Italy in the seventh century b a striking 
reminder of the wide range of influence which be obtained*. Further 
research is needed to place m in a position to gauge with certainty the 
extent to which his labours can be traced in the text of the Vulgate 
Gospels* Upon the fixing of the text of the sacred books follows the 
ascertaining of their meaning* A valuable companion to the books wits 
provided by Ciissiodorus in the shape of a Latin version of the Antiquities 
of Josephus, mad* at his instigation hut not by his own hand. His 
personal contribution consisted of a voluminous commentary on the 

1 In this connexion the theory put forth in Mill by the luie Dr Rudolf B®er is 
of kturpogfling interest. On tlie evidence of the li^ts uf authors named or u^d by 
CtimiodorLiR, coupled with, the old catalnjrue^ and txtiint remains of the Library of 
Bobbin (founded in m2 by St Col u in ban b hr iruike* it appear preWble that there 
w&h n great ^rcuicferrnce of hooks from Vivarium to Bobbin. Thus* the famous 
palimpwrtA of which Mai revealed the content* to mi aatom-thod world in the early 
ydtf* of the nineteenth century are nothin^ Jew than the renminbi of the treasure 
accumulated by Caseiodorus himself 

f It in worth mention that quite recently a leaf of a aecuml Cawodoriu Bible has 
beeg recovered in the north of England, and other leaver are in private po$#reaiom 
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P-salnis, and a more valuable, though incomplete, version of dement of 
Alexandria's notes on the Catholic Epistles, Ills library contained all 
the best Latin expositors of the fourth and Kfth centuries. 

His anxiety for the faithful presentation of the Biblical text finds 
expression in the stress he lays upon “ orthography,^ a term which 
includes a great deal of what we should call grammar: he recommends 
the use of a number of older writer on the subject, and his own latest 
work was devoted to it. Incidentally he speaks of the utility of certain 
geographical Iwoks in connexion with sacred study, and of the lliureh 
historic* of the fifth-century Greek writers, Socrates, Sozomert, and 
Theodoret* which he had induced one Epiphanius to render into Latin * 
we know this translation ns the Ilixtorm Tripartita* 

The end of the first division of the Instihitionx dent with the 
practically useful arts of agriculture (gardening) and medicine, The 
second part is a summitry introduction to the seven Liberal Arts—they 
are the same for Cosriodorus as for Martian us Gapella—Grammar* 
Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, AFusie, Geometry, Astrunorov. 'lilt 
bibliography is here much scantier than in the first book, but even *o s some 
works are named and used which we no longer have. We do not, as was 
said above, find our author definitely prescribing for his monks the study 
of the older poets and historians. What we do find is a recognition of 
the usefulness of secular as well as of sacred learning, an authorisation 
of the enlargement of the field, an encouragement to moke use of nil 
that could be drawn from sources that might subsequently be opened, as 
well as from these that were at hand. 

Thus C'ossiodorus did his best to proride tools and to indicate the 
in ft hod of using them. An older contemporary had prepared the 
workmen and the field. There is no need to recapitulate here what has 
already been said (i. 337 sqq.) St Benedict and his Hula Only it is 
clear that, but fur his work, that of Cassitwloras would not have outlasted 
more than a few’ generation*. The Rule was, it seem* likely, ill force fit 
Vivarium itself; but whether this was so or not, and whether or not 
St Benedict would have accorded a welcome to the scheme of study 
outlined by CaasiodcniB, the fact remtunn that the ideas of the latter were 
taken up by the Order and were propagated with mure or less activity 
wherever the Older settled. 

There was a third agent in this same century who was a factor of 
immense importance (though* even more clearly than Benedict, an 
involuntary factor) in the preservation of ancient learning. This was 
St Gregory the Great (f(>04). Gregory was not si M learned^ writer. 
He knew (he says) no Greek: it is doubtful if his writings have been the 
means of handing down a single reference to an ancient author,—even to 
a Christian author of the earliest period. His contempt for secular 
studies U more than once ex pressed ; he 1 is even credited (by .John of 
Salisbury, in the twelfth century) with having burned the library of the 
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Palatine Apollo. Vet* but for Gregory ant) hi-f minion of Augustine* 
there would have been no Aldhdm, no Benedict Biseop* no Bede, no 
Alenin, no opening for the enonnoudy important influence of Theodore 
of Tarsus and of Hadrian the Abbot, 

But, this great service apart, his voluminous works were, if not in 
themselves of great literary value, the progenitors of literature which is 
of the highest interest. Alfred translated his Paxiom! Cure ; Aelfrie 
drew copiously from his Homitu* r on the gospels. His Marathi on Job 
gave occupation to calligraphers and escerptans in Spain and Ireland, 
Above all* his four books of Dialogues formed a model for subsequent 
writer* of the liven of saints as w ell m a sanction for that mass of miracle 
and vision literature in which ao much of the imaginations and hopes of 
the medieval peoples is preserved for m* 

Thus in the persons of Cossiodoms, Benedict, and Gregory* Italy, 
which had provided the world with a great literature, furnished also the 
means by which that literature was to be preserved. It was her last 
contribution to the cause of learning for many years. 

We must turn to the other great fields of western learning, and first 
to Africa and Spun. 

The existence of a flourishing I Jit in literature in Africa is generally 
realised: the names of Tertulliaii, Apuldus, Cyprian, Augustine* 
Mart in mis Capelk stand out as representative in earlier centuries; 
something too has been said (n 322) of the less-known writers of the 
period of the Vandal kingdom, of Dracon tilts* almost the last of 
Christian poets to treat of mythological subjects, and of those (Luxurius 
and other*) whose fugitive pieces have been preserved in the Latin 
anthology of the Codex Strfmarianu#. Wo come now to their successor* 
From Verecundusj Bishop of Junta (f 552% we liave an exposition of 
certain Old Testament canticles which are commonly Attached to the 
Faalter and u*ed in the Church services, In this work Verccundus refers 
his reader to the Natural I listen' of Pliny the Elder, to Solinua, and to 
a form of the famous Phifriofag.w r that manual of allegorbed natural 
history which in later times uHorded a multitude of subjects to 
illuminator* uud sculptors. From this region and period also comes in 
all probability a pociu on the Resurrection of the Lkaid and the Lost 
Judgment, dedicated to Flavius Eel lx (an official to whom some poems 
in the Salmasian Anthology are addressed). It lues been brnded down 
under the names of Tort Lillian and of Cyprian. Both attributions are 
out of the question. The author, whoever he Who, had written cither 
poems* notably one on the four seasons of the year, to which he alludes* 
In the resujreetion-poeni a singular point of interest is that it shew# 
trace* of obligation to the ancient Jporafyjitte of Petrr* 

The Uimpic* of FI. tresconius Corippus, the JohumiLt, produced 
about a*50, and the I)c Imidibftt JtixHm (minori^) i of sixteen years later, 
ore from the purely literary point of View the most remarkable 
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achievements of African culture in the sixth century. The first tells the 
story of the successful campaign of Johannes the magittftr milUum against 
the Moors in 516-8, The other, essentially a court-poem, describes the 
accession of -I list in and the rejoicings and festivities which accompanied 
it. In both, hut especially in the Johanm ** Corippus has modelled 
himself upon the antique with extraordinary fidelity, and with 
undeniable success. 

One other production, of small extent but appreciable importance* 
needs to be noticed before we pass from Africa to Spain. This la a short 
continuation (extending to but twelve sections) of the catalogue of 
distinguished Church writers, which, begun by Jerome, perhaps on a model 
furnished by Suetonius, was continued by Gennadi us of Marseilles, An 
African writer of about 550—it is thought, Pont hums, a bishop—fur¬ 
nished this small supplement. In the next century we shall find Isidore 
of Seville and his friend Bmulio carrying on the work, and, a generation 
Inter* Hildefornsus of Toledo, whose Outlook is almost confined to hh own 
country. The succession is then broken off, and it U not until the twelfth 
centuri r that similar compilations again come into fashion. 

The extinction of the Vandal kingdom in Africa meant the trans¬ 
ference of much literary activity to Spain. There must have been many 
like the monk Don at us, of whom Hildefonsus tells m that, seeing the 
imminence of the biirljnrimt invasion, he took ship for Spain with about 
seventy monks and n large collection of books. Certain it is that 
towards the end of the sixth century Africa becomes si leu t, and Spain 
logins to speak. 

Perhaps the first writer in our period whose sphere of influence was 
Spanish—though it wan iso by adoption only—is Martin, called of Dumio 
ami of Bracam (Braga), the latter being the aec of which he died 
arch bish op in 580. Like the great M art in of Tours he was a Pannuivian 
by birth : but after a pilgrimage tq Palestine be chose Galicia and the 
Ariau kingdom of the Suevi as a field fur missionary work. He was 
successful ill bringing the Suevi to orthodoxy; and he seems to have been 
a man of both strong and attractive personality. There is n distinction 
about his not very voluminous works. Two of them at least arc excerpts 
from writings oi Seneca, the ft o$Srii,i and Ih* tm . 'J’he first treats of 
the four Cardinal \ irtuos, and is addressed to King Miro under the title 
ot /ormtila honextfte vitae* It is by far the most widely diffused of 
Martins liooks. Hie other {which incidentally helps to fill a lacuna 
in the text of Seneca) is of comparatively rare occurrence, Besides these 
we have ethical tracts of more definitely Christian complexion, also 
dedicated to Miro, principally concerned with pride and humility. A 
collection of sayings of the "hermits and another of conciliar canoiy, 
testify to .Martin s knowledge of Greek. A brief discourse orf the Paschal 
question states a complicated problem in h strikingly dear form. But 
of all that we Imve from biln, Martin'a instruction for simple people 
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(A correction? rwt}contm) f addressed k> Polemics Bishop of Astorica, has 
amused the greatest interest in modem times. It is indeed a very 
notable example of the way in which the negative and positive sides of 
Christum teaching were pat before the neophyte* of the country districts* 
Martin begins by setting forth the view of his time as to the origin of the 
heathen gods. TheyVre devils who fell with Lucifer : therefore all 
observances which entail any show of reverence to wants them are so 
many denials of the profession of faith made at baptism. He objects— 
vainly, as time has shewn—to the ordinary names of the days of the 
weekj and to the celebration of the first of January as New Year's day; 
and further,, to the observing of 14 days of moths and mice M (the object 
of which was to protect clothes and storeroom* from their ravages)* to 
the naming of Minerva over the web on the loom, the lighting of tapers 
by rock* and springs* and many like usages, which we meet with later 
in canons of councils and indicuii &upcr$titwrmm : while over anil over 
again the cj uestion is asked, ^ Is this consistent with your promise at the 
font to renounce the devil and all his works?"" OF the positive side of 
the teaching more need not be said than that it is admirably adapted to 
its purpose. It is interesting to find that nearly the whole of the matter 
recurs in a Homily of Cocsorius of Arles {+ 542), its ivd! as in a tract of 
the Irish missionary Firm ini us of fteidienau (f758), called Scarap$ua t and 
in the sermon of St Eligius of Noyon which his biographer St Audoen 
has either preserved or excogitated. This suggests & question whether 
Caesnriua nr .Martin is the original source^ or whether both may not he 
utilising a form agreed upon perhaps by a synodical authority. 

fjd it be recorded* lastly, that Martin of Braeara held in reverence 
his namesake and fellow-countryman, the saint, of Tours, and composed 
some interesting verses which were inscribed over the south door of the 
great basilica there. 

Before the death of Martin* the life of Isidore of Seville (c. 570-656) 
hail begun. He was beyond question the leading transmitter of knowledge 
in his century. In the twenty books of his Etymolagiac he brought 
together a collection of fad* (and fictions) which served as the encyclo¬ 
paedia of the whole medieval period. It was long in his hands- his 
friend Braulhi of fanignssa could only extract a copy of it, and that in an 
un corrected fornn by repeated pleading? extending over more than seven 
yenni H He seeing to have been at work on it up to his death, and it is? 
obviously unfinished. There is neither preface nor peroration; some 
sections are unwritten, many references not filled in. 

To ns its great merit i* that it has preserved a number of fragments 
nf early I At in writers: but to many a generation after Isidore its 
pyictiml utility was immense. It was by far the handiest — and in 
mo^t cases the only accessible^— book in which In form at ion about natural 
history, geography* antiqiiitid T the origins of arts and sciences, could be 
foupdj whereas the outlines of the seven liberal arts (which occupy the 
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fir^t three book*), the synopsis of history, the elements of religious 
knowledge, the legal arid medical section*, useful as they were, could 
usually be studied in leas com pend bus form. In the compilation of the 
Etiprwbgioc a library of very considerable extent was laid under contri¬ 
bution. Much is derived, no doubt, from hand-books; it is not to be 
supposed that Isidore po&strssed tile works of 4h Ennius, a Cinna, a 
Li vius Andrmucus, nil of whom he cites. These pas&igcs lay ready to 
bis hand in the form of excerpts in various grammatical and critical 
honks, especially in the commentary of Scrvios on the AertekL But, 
when due allowance has been made for the use of compilations, it is 
apparent that the range of authors with whom he Imd a first-hand 
acquaintance is not despicable. Lucretius, often cited in the later 
books (though of course seldom in comparison with Luuui and Virgil), 
was known to him. The Hht brig* of Sallust and the Pratum (and some 
minor works) of Suetonius are probably the must important of the lust 
secular works (excluding manuals of rhetoric and grammar) which he can 
be shewn to have used. From the Ik SepuMien of Cicero be makes but one 
short citation. It is ml apparent that he possessed any specimen of the 
earliest Christian literature which we do not possess: in hLi continuation 
of the literary biographies of Jerome and Gcnnadius he tells tis of 
many theological writers in his own time who are no more than names 
to us. 

His knowledge of Greek has been doubted, and, I think, with 
reason. The evidence for it is almost confined to citations of Greek 
words to furnish etymologies. If. cannot lj»e Jiewn that he either owned 
Greek books or translated from Greek author* for the purpose of his 
work. 

Ilad he lived lung enough to provide the Ett/tnofogiac with its 
prologue, it is likely enough Hint after the manner of the elder Pliny 
he would have given us the list of the authors on whom he had drawn. 
As it J&, we have to base our estimate of the extent of his library upon 
a document which leaves a good deal fo the imagination. We have the 
verges which were painted (probably) on the cornices or doors of his 
book-prases. Each of these cupboanis, in accordance w ith a fashion 
attested by a good deal of areliaeo!i>gJcal evidence, seems to have been 
umamerded with a medallion portrait of a famous author, whose worth 
was celebrated in one or more elegiac couplets, The number of sections 
nr ttiitli warrants us in reckoning that Isidore owned at least fourteen 
aud [jerhaps sixteen presses, and we shall be safe in assuming that at this 
date the contents were in book-form (coditw) and not rolls {ifVuwmr). 
Inking the number of liook* in each press at SO—not an unreasonable 
estimate—we reach the very respectable total uf 420 or 480 for the 
whole collection. As to the contents, the (Huh suggest tZlat theology' 
predominated. Th* secular w riter* named are few (jurists and physicians) 
and there is nothing to suggest the presence of work* uow lost* Tint 
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is no more than nntuml; the effigy on the book-core represents but 
a fraction of its contents. 

Among the remaining writings of Isidore the hook* Be nature rtrum 
ami the histories merit special mention. The first in a survey of cosmical 
phenomena in which, besides extant sources, the Pmtum of Suetonius h 
employed (a 3 in the iflogiae) , The popular name of the treatise*, 
Liber mtaruu i t is derived from the many circular diagrams with which it 
w&n illustrated. In some connexion with it stands an interesting little 
poem by the Visigoth king Siscbut (f*l£-6$G) who had asked Isidore 
to write the treatise* ami addresser! the poem-—chief!v dealing with 
eclipses—tn him* very likdy upon receiving the complete book* It i* 
possible that the poem a* we have it is but a fragment of a larger work. 
Sisebut was, we see^ a patron of letters and may have lieen a copious 
writer* but all that we have from him, besides the poem, is a life of 
St Desiderms of Vienne, and a few epistles. 

Of Isidore's two historical works the first is a Chronicle of the world, 
divided, in a fashion subsequently adopted and popularised by Bede, 
into sis ages. A brief summary of it is inserted into the fifth book of 
the EU/moIagktt. For the more recent portions of it the Chronicles of 
Matins, of Victor of Tonne list a in Africa, and of John of Bidaniia (the 
last a Spanish eon tern porory of Isidore himself) have been utilised. The 
other i> a sketch of the history of the Visigoths, Vandals, and Suevj. 
Hin commentaries and religious works (with the possible exception of 
the Sv/nmti/ma) the idea of which he says was suggested to him by 
a treatise of Cicero) are not important to our present subject. 

Isidore's principal friend. Braidio of Saragossa* has left us little 
besides letters mid a few short biographies in the hook De ziri-s illlulrihuj. 
He had, how ever, among his clergy- one who rank* m the one considerable 
Spanish Latin poet of the century. Ill is was Eugeni as, who in B47, in 
spite of BrauHo’s fervent protests, was removed by King Chiiiduswinth 
to preside over the see of Toledo. Chindoswintb, like Sisebat, evi¬ 
dently hud some feeling for literature: we find him ordering Eugeums 
to produre a readable and orthodox edition of the poems of the Arifui 
Dracfuitiins, which vrere then only current in Spain in a mutilated form. 
The edition was -made, and attained a wide celebrity. Of the works 

9 

which it comprised, the Ijivde* Dei were turned into a tictfarmcron and 
some what shortened; the $athfm°tto was abridged ami provided with 
prefaces in prose and verse, and a conclusion: instead of GlintImmoral, 
Theodosius the younger was made to figure m the recipient. 

We have* besides this, an original work of Eugenios, which is the 
metrical puHion of a collection of his miscellaneous short writings. The 
pi^Tsc half is lost. The poems, in many metre*, are for the most part 
brief. The^f deal with all manner of subjects, religious* and *eculiir P 
Intrinsically they perhaps hardly deserve mention, but there is a notable 
fact about them, that they travelled far beyond Spain at an early date. 
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Aldhelm uses them in the collection uf riddle which he embodied m a 
fjmnimaticHl tract addressed to ^Adrcius^' 1 (Aldfrid of Northumbria) 
before the end of the seventh cen t nrv. Eugeni us died in 057. 

A pupil of his, who ultimately succeeded to his see (680-690)* Julian 
of Toledo, left works upon theology, history, and grammar. In the 
first category the book called Prognoslicon fhito-yxatindi was by far the 
most celebrated. The three divisions of which it consists — on death, on 
the intermediate state of souls and on the hnal judgment—are made up 
to r very large exten t of u testi in on ies n from Seri pture and from standard 
writers. Cyprian and Origan are the earliest of these, ami Gregory the 
latest. Augustine is naturally the principal sou ire ; Jerome* Cassian, 
and Julianna Pomerius complete the list. It was to l*e expected that 
in a country in which Priscilliamain had had great currency, and roused 
great opposition to the apocryplml literature, Julian should shun ah 
reference to these writing*- As his interesting prefatory letter tells us, 
his main object was to present in a collected form the opinions of Catholic 
doctors upon the subject he was treating. 

Hie three books Lh romprolmtiaiit scoriae ivUi£is f directed against his 
own countrymen (he was of Jewish extraction h are interesting as proving 
his acquaintance with Greek patriotic literature. He translates passages 
from the Demonsiratw uf Eu^biu^ and from the tract of 

Kpiphanius nn Weights and Measures; and, besides these, lie makes 
considerable quotations from Tertullinn. The two books of dimjccijtew 
(a noteworthy title) consist of attempts to reconcile contradictory tests 
of Scripture: thev contain no very remarkable citations* 

Of more direct interest to u.s is his history of the rebellion of Duke 
Paul against King Wamba (673), written in a less conventional style at 
no great length nf time after the events it records. The fashion of 
writing in rhvmed or assonant danse* which is conspicuous in the later 
chronicles, e>g r that called of 14 Isidores Pscensis," appears here possibly 
for the first time to a marked extent. 

The fame of this hook was natnrnlly confined to Spain. Not so that 
of the Ars grammatics Both in form and in contents it is remarkable. 
The form is that of ft dialogue between master and pupil; but, ns in 
many later grammars, it is the pupil who puts the questions, the master 
who answers them. TrauWs explanation of this fashion is interesting: 
he attributes it to a misapprehension. The dialogue form was borrowed 
from the Greeks, and with it the initials M and A, which stood for 
/AodijTil? and ficScisTCoXo?* The accident that the Latin word* Magistcr 
and DLsciptilun have the same initials rendered the in version of questioner 
and answerer an easy one. o 

In respect of its contents* tlie Ars Juliam transmits much matter 
from older grammarians. Victorious And Audax, for example. T&C 

1 The a tierw? of the myu Muxzohi (iu IttfaicftAiW 19U), prtihabty 

rcieiHis “(ta the ruler of^ north-western (Northumbria),*' 
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illustrative quotation* are dmu from secular and Christian poets; 
even authorities contemporary with the writer, as Eugcnius of Toledo, 
are cited If it he the tact that the grammar was extensively used by 
Aldhelm within a very short time after its composition, it may be during 
the lifetime of Julian, we have a striking tribute to the reputation it 
enjoyed, and a yet ^pore striking evidence of a literary commerce 
between Spain and Britain i a commerce of which the traces, liturgical 
and other, have yet to be collected and appreciated. 

In liturgy-, lastly, important reforms of the Tdet&n Use are attributed 
to Julian by his biographer Felix. But details are wanting. In the 
ranp? of his activity* but not in the permanence of Iris achievement^ 
Julian surpasses Isidore. 

An obscure but interesting figure at this period is the Abbot 
St Valerius (f 69o) from w hom we have some amusing autobiographical 
writings. Whether by his own fault* or, as he would have us believe* 
by that of his neighbours, Valerius was condemned to a very turbulent 
existence. He was continually being hounded out of some retreat in 
which he Jiad -settled, deceived by his favourite pupils* robbed of his 
books, and generally victimised. There is a personal note in bh 
narratives which engages the attention. They also supply us with 
evidence of the existence of at least one Hire iyook in the writer's milieu. 
In one of several visions of the next world which he records is an image 
which cannot but be derived from a certain Apocalypse of Baruch, now 
extant only in Greek and Old Slavonic. The seer, a youth named 
Baldamis, k permitted to watch the rising of the sun from close by* 
The orb comes up very swiftly mid immensely bright; and it ua preceded 
by a huge bird* ixd in colour but darker towards the tail, whose function 
is to mitigate the intense heat of the mu by flapping its wings. The 
bird is the Phoenix, a* we learn from Baruch , and* so far as k known 
at present, thin particular fable k peculiar to Baruch. It k fair to infer 
the survival of this rare Apocalypse in Spain in the seventh century: 
whether or not under Priscillianist influence, nan lujrutf. 

The chain of Spanish writers has now been traced down io the end 
of the seventh century, and we have seen evidence uf the preservation of 
considerable collection* of ancient literature, both pagan and Christian, 
in the peninsula. Much of this must have hail a continuous existence 
in the country, but much also must have been imported from Africa 
under the stress of invasion* That some sires* now fell upon Spain, 
The Moorish invasion, culminating in the great defeat of the Christian 
arms in 711* put an end to literary enterprise for the time. Spain 
dropped out of the nice* But she luul made one great contribution to 
the equipment of European scholarship in the Efymologutc of Isidore 1 . 

What is- the record uf the region which we now call France during 
the corresponding period ? The educational apparatus with which -ihe 
was provided at the beginning of it was -ais complete as any country 
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could shew* The works of an Alinnm* Avftus and of a Sidonius 
Apolliaaris, however exiguous their intrinsic value, art the Just links in 
an unbroUh chain inching back to the rise of the great schools of 
Gaul. After them comes the break, 

llie sixth century produced two writers of note who mark it in 
different ways, Vcnajitiiw Fortuiiatus, born in l;dy, ft is true, hut for 
the best part of his life a resident at Poitiers, is Known to the generality 
m the author of two hymns, the Pang? Ungun on the Cross, the Ve*rUla 
TrgiJt used on Passion Sunday. We have from him, however, a very large 
mass of poetry besides these. Ilk Life of St Martin of Toum in four 
books of heroic verse is for the most part merely a paraphrase of the 
prose Life and Dialogues of Sulpicius Severn*. But hi* eleven books 
of miftcellaneuu.Hi pieces arc full of originality and human interest. They 
form a chronicle of hi* friendly relation* with the widowed quean of 
Chlutar I, St Miulegund, and other* of that house* m well as with 
Gregory' of Tour* ami many prominent churchmen of France. A 
considerable number of the poems were sent as letters—thanks for 
presents and the like. Gthera are panegyrics, others descriptions of 
pleasant places : yet others are inscriptions designed for churches, such as 
comnionlv form a large ingredient in collections of Christian Latin verse. 
The best* however, and those from which wo gain the most kindly impres¬ 
sion of the personality of Fortunatus, lire those which were cal ltd forth 
by the deaths of the friends and kindred of RadegumL These are 
uniformly entitled Epitaph*, but their length forbids us to suppose that 
they can have been inscribed on tombs. They may have been recited; 
hut their real purpose is tfiat of the Comolation?& of an earlier time. 
They were meant to be circulated in writing among those whom the 
death had touched most nearly* These, with his hymns, constitute the 
best claim of Fnrtmiatus to be remembered as a writer. Yet his skill in 
handling light veise should not pass unmentioned His abuse of the 
river Gers (Egircio, i. ill) and of the cook who appropriated his IxmiI at 
Meta (vi. 8) are quite worth reading. 

Upon the w hole the notable thing about Fortujmtu* is hk avoidance 
of what was becoming a pseudo-das*ical vein. The form of hi* poems u 
old (the elegiac metre predominate^ and rococo ornament* in the 
*ihape of allusions to mythology' arc nut wanting; hut*we are impressed 
hv the absence of artificiality, and by the presence of a freshness and 
simplicity which we miss in 'hidonius and Avitu*. The poems prepare 
us for a new epoch, while tlicy have not lost touch with the old. 

Of Gregory of Tours (f o94), the other famous writer of this century 
and country, it may lie said with more truth that he had lc*% touch with 
the old. ihnt is, at any rate* hi* own opinion, A well-known passage 
in the Prologue to his /fiston/ gf thr Franks represents Id* con tern jfe- 
raries m saying, tC Ala* for our days l fuv the study of letters is gone 
From among us/ 1 He is, moreover, given to apologising on his own 

cd. xn, * 
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M'f iiunt: for his " rustic " nnd incorrect style. This, to be .sure, is » 
con i in nil pose, and it has been held that in Gregory's case it is but 
a pose, and that the copyists of ids works are responsible for many 
of the mowtra vie encounter in them. Yet can this be so? does not 
the particularity with which he specifies mistakes—false concords, misuse 
of preposition* and ethanes—go to shew that he at least was in earnest ? 
Certainly hi* self-accusations are borne out by every page of his writings. 
He had read some good authors, in particular Virgil; be knew some books 
which no longer exist* In a little tract which deals mainlv with 
astronomy he shews considerable acquaintance with that science, and 
quotes a lost chronicler, Julius Titian us, He had, too. a collection of 
Ijitin lyric poetry, which be lent to his friend I-'urt mint us. And it is 
possible (though not very' relevant to our present purpose) that he knew 
some Syriac: a Syrian {there were not, a few then resident in France, 
and one became bishop of Fans) helped him to translate the legend of 
the Seven Sleepers from Syriac into Ivitin. This, however, is little 
more tlian a curiosity: Gregory certainly made no use of Syriac 
literature. If is lament is undoubtedly justified: “ Feriit stadium 
littorarum a nobis." The gulf between him and Fortuhatus, in respect 
of command of correct I-atin, is imrutnse. 

To dwell upon the value uf the Historia Francorutn would Ije quite 
out of place here, where we are thinking of Gregory us a Jink in the 
transmission of ancient knowledge. It is more relevant to suggest in 
jmssing a comparison between this and tlie next national history that 
was written—that of Bede; for the slight work of Isidore hardlv coifles 
into consideration* In Gregory we see letters on a level confessedly 
low; in Bede a height Iiels been reached which s* rivalled only f in these 
centuries* by the best w ork of the Carol iuginn Renaissance. 

ITic popularity of Gregory "k History in medieval tinier um is far 
inferior to tliat of his hngiological writings* w Inch furnished much 
material to the compilers of breviaries and to such writers 21s Jacobus tic 
^ amgine. Resides the seven which ho hioisolf enumerates dealing with 
St Julian nl Ham* St Martin of Tours, the Martyr^ the Confessor*, 
and the Anchorites, there is one—the Mtracks of St Andrew —which 
may be confidently assigned to him, and which is perhaps mono 
important than any of the others to the historian of Christian litera¬ 
ture. It is our best source fur the knowledge of a second or thin I 
century Greek romance, the Act A of Andr Fir; once eagerly read, but 
ultimately condemned by the Chureh, and only transmitted to us in 
fragment^ and expurgated epitomes* such 21a this of Gregory. Not 
that Gregory read it in Greek, He had before him* no doubt, a 
complete Latin version, made, it is likelv* for Manichaeons to read: 
siWre* in SLink-liaeon circles, the apocryphal romances about the 
Apostles were adopted m substitutes for the Canonical Acts. Not 
long after Gregory’s date—it may be evert in his lifetime—a complete 
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orthodox collection of abstracts of these Acts, with others added to 
t u rn, was put together, probably in France, in which the Mirada of 
inootpHated. We know it under the miffing name of 
[f lL ' ^■■ !ohc //,f/aT y afAbdki. f. The investigation of its origin, and 
Hie determination of its test, have not as vet been completely carried 
<)ot- As a source of inspiration for Artists aniL romancer* it' d^erres 
Umogl, it does not usually obtain) a special recognition among the 
literary- iioouneivts cif it r time, 

1 shall lie pardoned for passing over the feeble efforts of the 
cmtinuatom of Gregory's Hixtary (the soiled Fredegarins and the 
rvst) in favour of two writings which attest at once the survival of 
A knowledge ol Greek in France and an extreme]v low standard uf 
culture 1 he one is known as the Barham* Scalij*tri (from it, style 
and its first editor), It is a Chronicle of the world, rendered from an 
Almost contemporary Greek original j n A f jL diion ^ j n a Jjltin q{ 
Winch it is (hfiicnlt to exaggerate the hadnesa. The other is R vmr 
similar version made by the aid of a glossary, of the Piu m ,c m of 
Anihis, and of a Commentary thereon, ft can lie dated bv the fart 
hat Isidore i» used m it, and that Bede use* it Did we not possess 

fFTr tmeina2 ° f thri ^t^inary work, many passage of it 
would defy interpretation. The liWness Is extreme: 'Apdrou 

Pa "'°^ 1 ’; 1 ft PP^ « Jrati ™ gvae vittoitur. This we might perhaps 
unravel, but we should be more than ready to suspect corruption in 
the phrase in quo apod Diodomm " which is the rendering of e *„ T «S 
W A«£«p W . or m thi* -nihil Mimt qunmm Evdoxi vuitolrtr factref 

Wh,Ch W the of w&iu ^ pov r£tv EvSogav 

7 -BiTvavra. Nevertheless, abmw! as is flu interpreter's achievement, 
f ? ( f7V S tredrtalde and interesting. We have no due to 
*&?£%£ n,,de H ’ “° r tte '“ rt " r m 

Uhu b™, transmitted to u, in more It™ cop „ W<J1 fa 

dU ! to ? “ f «'«•< ■-**'#*, poitnl Tlw 

°,T rTT ’", b " t onli SMHosmpt, .hir-h is not i„,.» & n,tv u» 
autcifrrapli of tbe Iran ronton ^ * 

I’Jiere is another writer, of southern France, who is the centre of nn 

'£*'* problem Viigilius Mare Grammaticus. £ JTmuJS 

reckoned to I mure seems now to be the accepted view , though the 

cVK enre at command is scanty. An obscure phrase in which he says 

M he wiU set forth - bigtm .Krmmc- the letter of the alphabet 'is 

taken to contain tlie name which survives as Bigorre, and to [Jot to the 

' l T A P T is hi « Che Gauls 

‘ f . *™p“rtance is also rightly attached to the fact that Abbp 

of St Germain m the tenth century mils him Tohtanm. That he w2 

BuL^h tT ft /' ntIloht ’~ n!,t nJl Arian -may he regarded ascertain 
Hut, though he gives us a grtat many other details about himself, hi* 
c.MwxiL vm^m, nt.TiE. ’ * 
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teachers, and his contemporaries, hardly one of them can be taken 
seriously. 

i'pon ji first reading of Ills works (they are wholly devoted to 
grammatical subjects, and consist of two sene.' ol hpitomw mi 
EphtUx) the reader feels that he ia confronted with a piece of pure mystifi- 
cathiii. A striking, liyt yet fairly typical example of the extravagances 
we encounter is the passage in which he describes, on the authority of a 
certain Virgil of Asia, the « twelve Latin! ties” The first of these is the 
usitatu, that in which (ordinary) Latin writings are “inked” {afrainffl- 
tantur), (tf the eleven others, ten, it is safe to say, have never been u«*l 
cither by Virgiliiu or anyone else. The second, called asxcua or noturia, 
may possibly be intended to mean the liromaii notes ; it employs a single 
letter for a whole word. But the lumbrotit, which expands a single «onl 
into four or five, the xincotla, which condenses a whole line into two syl¬ 
lables, and the rest of the series, correspond to nothing in heaven or earth’. 

Not only is the vocabulary of Virgilius abnormal; the authors w-hoin 
he cites have left no trace anywhere else, There is a Cicero, and ft 
Horace; then; are three Virgils and three Lucans,and so on: but none 
of them are identical with those known to fame. There are, too, 
numerous grammarians, of whom Aeneas, (ifdbungus, and lerrentiua 
are among the most prominent; but what is told of them does nut 
carry conviction to the mind. Galbmigus and Terrentius disputed for 
fourteen consecutive days and night* as to whether tgf> had a vocative. 
Regulus of Cappadocia' and dedulius of Rome went without food, and 
sleep for ft similar period while they were discussing the inchoative and 
frequentative forms of the verb: three soldiers in the employ of each 
were in attendance ready to arbitrate by force of arms if required. 

In all, some ninety writers and teachers are named or quoted. Do 
they correspond to anything that ever existed f Of late a suggestion 
has’found favour that they represent an academy which had its head* 
quarter* at Toulouse, and that the great names of l feero, l.ucain, Virgi 
and so on, were adopted by its member*, just us C harlemagne and his 
friends called themselves liavid, Homer, Fliwx-ia, and Naso, 1‘crimps, 
it is added, the Carolingiiui fashion was a conscious imitation of the 
Tolosan If thfc be the truth of the matter, it is surely very strange 
that while we do hear of Virgilius himself before the end of the seventh 
ecu lu rv. no single trace of anv of hfe “authorities” has ever beta pointed 
out Moreover, he claims a high antiquity and a wide range of influence 
f or his school of thought: he traces his writers latrk to the time of 
Horn ulus, nay, even to the days liefore the blood. Some of them hit 
at Troy, others in Egypt, Arabia, India. The variety-, again, of books 
which he quotes is large; there are poems, histories, epistles, unit ltuis, 
as %orks on grammar; far too many—supposing them to be 

. A notiotl recently breached that Arabic iuJjumrt is discernible in hi* nanna- 
datura nf metres (and tuicwrefo) lias yet to be Bihed. 
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real—to have disappenned without leaving some sign. In short* the 
complete isolation of Virgiliu* compared with his pretensions enforces 
the belief that his authorities like Kb Lat ini ties are from first to last 
impositions pure and simple. Such imposition—I allude to the in¬ 
vention of authorities—waa an expedient not unknown to the world 
of grammarians and scholiasts. The tract of tjic African Fulgent las 
(cent, vi.) De dufrilr nommibus contains, side by side with genuine parages 
from Plautus and other early writers* quotations which* it is agreed* are 
fabrication* of Fulgentiu** own. A scholiast on the /6b of Ovid helps 
himself over the difficulties of the poem (and they are many) by 
explanatory tags which lie fathers upon Propertius* Liicretimi* Homer, 
Callimachus* etc., etc. The pruecdure in both eases is not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from that of Virgil pels. 

It b curious to find that in spite of all thb he was taken seriously- 
Not only does Aldhclin (f 709) quote him T but also Bode* a roan less 
likely to lie attracted by eccentricity* and so do almost all the Irish 
grammarians of the Carolingian period—a point which will demand 
further attention. To the later Middle Ages he was quite unknown * 
we have no manuscripts or quotations after the eleventh century K 
We have not yet approached the question of the date at which lie 
lived. Zimmer in an elaborate investigation (published posthumously) 
contends for the fifth to sixth centuries. His main thesis is that western 
Gaul had* both comrnerdaJly and intelkctunJJy* a profound influence upon 
Ireland long before the age of Patrick. He seeks to shew* in parLtciahiT* 
that the grammatical theories of Virgilius affected the language and 
methods of Irish writers- He finds traces of them in the Jmm or 
panegyric on St Culumba (f 597), that obscure Irish poem by Dalian 
Fotgaill, of which we have but a series of enigmatical fragments glossed 
by successive commentators, 11c believes that be has found actual mention 
of Virgilius in Irbh books under the name of Farhertnc j*l&; and he lavs 
stress an the undoubted fact that oar manuscript authorities for the 
text of Virgilius shew traces of tramunksion through Irish channels* 
Tfae text* long preserved in Ireland, he would suggest, passed to the 
Continent in the train of the Irish missionaries. To our gram ruarbn, 
too* he would refer the epigrams in which En nodi us ridicules 

w a certain foolish man who was known as Yirgiluis/" 

Clearly much of this argument is inappreciable by those ignorant of 
Celtic languages. To the general contention one objection has been 
urged which makes it* appeal to a wider circle* and which* if upheld, 
must do away with the greater part of Zimmer^ hypothesis. It is tlmt 
Virgil ms makes use of the RUpnologitn of Isidore of Seville (t (J3G). If 
so, he takes his place in the seventh century* after Isidore and befure 
Aldltehn. An examination of the lung list of pa.s.*ngt* cited l!|v 
Mam tins from the Etymologies and supposed by him tu have been 
1 An abridged text of 1465 In /Ekrilleiiu ±\JS. (D k OrviJJi§ 147) is in exception^ 
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borrowed thence by Virgilius, lias, failed to convince me that Virgilius, 
and not Isidore, is the borrower. Practically all the passages contain 
derivations of words (IrgHrm = titiera and the like). .They are 
thoroughly germane to the manner of Virgilius; nor is it a consideration 
of unv weight that Isidore nowhere names Viigdius as his source, for 
in thU respect his praigiee is by no means consistent. In short, though 
it may be shewn on other grounds that Zimmer has placed Virgil ins too 
early, I cannot think that his theory is invalidated bv the appeal to 
hidurt!; and 1 feel justified in provisionally adopting his date. 

Ireland has been named, and will for a time engage our whole 
attention; but before we leave France and Virgilius, a word must be 
said of a hook which has perliaps u claim to be regarded as a product 
of his school. At least it reminds us of him by its language and bl¬ 
its solemn absurdity. The work in question is the Cavmgraphg of 
“Aethicus Ister.*’ I use Inverted commas because it is not certain 
ttifit the facte u Acthieua" is what was intended by the author of the 
text, who may liave meant to write “Ethieue" and have used that wort! 
as a synonym for “ philosopher. 1 " The Cosmography comes to us in the 
shape of an abstract or series of extracts from a larger work, purporting 
to have been made by St Jerome (or at host by a “ Hieronymus 
presbyter"). In spite of the effort* of Wuttke to uphold this attribu¬ 
tion mid to identify the places and peoples who are mentioned, it is not 
possible to regard Aethicua as anything hut a romancer or to put him 
earlier tlwn the seventh century. His wild Latin, full of hapax Ugomena^ 
elaborate alliteration and short assonant clnusosyihis fables about 
countries, tribes, and creatures* partly borrowed f/rnn SuliuUs and the 
Alexander-romanees, but largely peculiar to himself, ami hi* display of 
absurd lear nin g (exemplified by the bogus Scythian alphabet with which 
he ends his book), all stamp him as a charlatan. He probibly wrote in 
France: it seems that the first writer who Quotes him is Frankish—one 
of the continualore of the chronicler who is called Fredegariua 

At the same time, it would lie nu surprise to learn that he had Irish 
connexions. Indeed, definite allusions to Ireland have been pointed out 
in his writings and in those of Virgfliu*. Act hi cm. represents himself n$ 
having crossed frem Spain to Ireland, and having studied the books 
{evrufii vohmhta* nulmur) which he found there (a phrase which may 
reasonably he taken to imply that Ireland enjoyed a reputation for 
culture in his time) 1 . The two passages adduced from Virgil ins are 
both of doubtful import. One says that in the composition and elocu¬ 
tion of the....the verb holds the first place. The statement u true uf 
Irish, and die word represented by dots is given in lh« manuscripts as Ai 
Umvrum, libartm, in ibontm, respectively. The conjecture Hibcmonan 
Iuh, ready t* hand ; yet the possibility of JJibcrvrum or Iberorum must 

i For oil that, he of the bland "luperito* hsbet cultores., et iiisbucumhu* 
Kml^t destitutes lubiUtHtva.' 1 (p. Itl, ^ uttke.) 
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be conoid ered, especially as we have seeu that Virgillus elsewhere 
mentions the speech of his neighbours, the Basques. The other passage, 
ill which flie quotes a verse by one Bregandus. Lugenicus* lias been 
thought to contain an Irish tribal name. But strong collateral evidence 
is needed to bring this out of the category of Virgi lius's ordinary 
mystiflcatiozis. / 

We now r approach the problem of the classical culture of Ireland, 
How t when, and whence did it come into being? Many generations of 
scholars have been contented to regard the mission of Patrick (in 4^30—4^50) 
as marking the accession of Ireland to the world qf learning. It has 
been realised, indeed* that Patrick himself was no scholar, but he has 
been thought of as the parent of scholars, the progenitor of the great 
monastic schools which sprang op all over Ireland in the sixth century— 
Clonard (520), Cloninacuois (5+4), Clonfert (r. 550), Bangor (r. 500). 
Before Patrick (or at least before Pnlludim), it has lieen commonly 
believed, Ireland, lying outside the sphere of Roman political influence* 
was also untouched by Roman culture, A readjustment of this view 
has become necessary. Patrick was not the Apostle of Ireland in the 
-sense that before he lauded there were no Christians in the island. 
Apart from such results as may have attended the obscure mission 
of Palladios (whom Zimmer would identify with Patrick), there were 
pre-Patrician churches and pre-Patrician saints. It would indeed be 
strange, if at a time w'heu Christianity w L ns highly organised and 
flourishing both in Britain and in western Gan]—countries in active 
intercourse with Ireland—there had been no sporadic evangelisation* no 
formation here and there of small Christian communities. As a matter 
of fact there are in the undoubted writings of Patrick allusions to 
existent Christianity, anil in particular to men who, we gather from 
Patrick's language, possessed a higher degree of culture than be did. 
11 lure is, too, a persistent trudilion (though the documents which 
con Lain it are not of the earliest) that certain saints, A jibe* for instance, 
and Deelan, w%tc in Ireland I*efnre Patrick. 

Into the precise value of this tradition I cannot attempt to in¬ 
quire; to do so would be to exaggerate its importance fur our purpose. 
I should be giving tlie impression that missionary eiterprisi; was the 
sole factor in bringing the learning of the Continent into Ireland. This 
would be a mistake. We have seen that stress lias been laid in recent 
years by Zimmer upon the coniinerdal relations which undoubtedly 
linked the island with GanL as well ua with Britain - while yet more 
recently, attention has been called to a definite statement by an 
anonymous writer, evidently of Gaul, such as has not b&fn hitherto 
producible: to the effect that in the early years of the fifth century 
an exodus of scholar* from the Continent took place under ^ be pressure 
of barlKirian invasion, which. affected the aflea under consideratioii. 

r rlic Hun*,says our new authority, began that devastation of the whgle 
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[Empire which was carried on by the Vandals, Goths, and Alnni; w and 
owing to their ravages, ail the learned men on this side the sea fled, anil 
in the countries beyond »ca, namelv, Ireland. and wherever else they lie took 
themselves, brought to the inhabitants of those regions an enormous 
advance in learning. ^ This statement, printed from n LcjdfiO manuscript 
as long ago as IbtMh lyes it seems, only noticed by Zimmer at the end 
of his life. Hie importance of it may be over-estimated, hut cannot be 
denied. For the first time we have definite testimony that the culture 
of Bordeaux, Toulouse, An 1 .tun, Lyons—in other wank, the best learning 
attainable in the West—did actually make its way in some shape into 
Ireland. And we have, besides, the reminder which was needed, that the 
missionaries were not solely or primarily the channels by which it came. 
The words throw light upon Patricks own challenge to the rfurtoriri who 
knew not the Lord; but, more than all, they supply an explanation of the 
undoubted presence in Ireland in the sixth century of n certain type of 
learning. The fact that that learning wan widely and rapidly diffused 
over the country was due in no small degree to this, that it went hand 
in hand with evangelisation. Had missionary effort not been there to 
prepare the soil, it is impassible to suppose that men would have been 
found so ready to study the grammar and rhetoric of Latin* or the 
elements uf Greek. But when these were presented to them as part of 
the apparatus of the new faith, they were assured of a reception, and 
subsequently gained citizenship by their own merits 

It will not be possible to call attention to every indication of higher 
learning in Ireland; but it will be worth while to devote soiiie space 
to the vexed question, bow far this learning included a knowledge of 
Greek. 

The question is not, it must be premised, a simple one. We muist 
remember, on the one hand, that some of the most striking specimens of 
Irish Greek learning were produced on the Continent, mid on the other, 
that, in and after the lifetime of Theodore and Hadrian (66H—hPO) when 
Greek was made accessible to the English, there is a possibility of 
English influence upon Ireland In any case it remains the mast 
reasonable account of the knowledge of Greek on the part of a Johannes 
Eriugerm or a liedulius Scottus, that it was acquired in Ireland and 
transferred thence to the Continent. 

In the 1ir*t place, we can hardly doubt that Graeco-Latia glossaries 
had made their uw to Ireland in very early times. The occurrence of 
Greek words in Irish writings of the sixth century is best accounted for 
uu this hypothesis* We meet with such Greek words in the hymn Alin* 
prm&tor oflCotamb*, in that of St Scvhnnll ou Patrick and in more Own one 
if those in the Bangor Antiphonary. Their raison tfi-trr from the point of 
view of the ^ riters of these compositions is to deck the page. 1 hey ore the 
spangles on the donk.no iWntinl part of the fabric, and they do not fay 
tl u-.nisel ves necessarily imply & knowledge o / the struct lire of the Greek Inn- 
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gunge on the part of those who use them. Tlwy jmiy mean little more than 
(Joes the u^e of Greek letters for eojophons—tfce 4>IN(0 AEG PPAQYAC 
of a Breton monk in 952, nhtl the like. Yet as a fact they probably do 
mean more* It seems likely that with the glossaries (taking the word 
glossary jis the equivalent of a bare vocabulary) there Cftrne to Ireland 
a more valuable guide to the Greek language, in the shape of a manual 
containing conversations and narratives* fables of Aesop, dicta of the 
Emperor Hadrian, stories of the Trojan war, com pi let! as fiir bark as 
the year We have it under the fur mid able modern title of 

fftrmenmauda Pernio-Do^ii henna. It has been transmitted through 
**insular 7 ' channel, and was in the hands of ^edolius Seottiis in the 
ninth century, as is thought f before he left Ireland for the Continent* 
The suggestion has been made that this and other Greek writings «ere 
brought to Ireland by Byzantine monks taking refuge from the 
Iconoclastic persecution about the middle of the eighth century : but of 
such refugees there is small trace. Certain entries in lUartymlogics, and 
the existence cpf a * 4 Greek church ** at Trim in Meath, have been adduced 
in favour of the hypothesis, but no such evidence as tan be mi led 
to Exclusive. Thera seems, moreover* no reason why a monk should have 
brought the Hermeneumai^ with him, whereas it is just the hook that is 
likely to have for mot! part of the equipment of a fifth century rhetorician 
from Gaul. 

Instances have been brought forward of Irishmen who were clearly 
acquainted with Greek. We will examine them briefly. Pelagilis is the 
foremast, both in date and in eminence* He came to Italy about the year 
400, and it is on record that in 415 he took part in a controversy at 
Jerusalem which was carried on in Greek. It will be allowed that, even 
granting that PeUfigius was Irish and not British by extract ion, he had 
every opportunity of acquiring Greek after he had left Ireland* 

We Sod, next, that the commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestin 
upon the Fsahns was preserved and transcribed in a revised and shortened 
Latin farm at liobbio. The actual work of translation and revision has 
been ascribed to St Coluxnbnn. That point is doubtful: but the 
commentary was certainly studied by Irish writers on the Continent, and 
it is possible that the translation was actually inode upon Irish soil It 
had a wide influence* The researches of Dr Robert SL L. Ram say and 
Dr J. Douglas limit! have demonstrated the use of it by English 
glossators of the Psalter (perhaps by Rede himself) dow r n to the 
eleventh century. 

In a gospel book of the eighth century at W lira burg is a note to 

the effect that Musuin Mae Annin (Abbot of Bangor, wdio^lied in 61U) 

learned by heart; a Paschal computus drawn up by a Greek sage— 

prolmblv Tfaeaphilos of Antioch. Coupled with tin. prewice of GrAik 

words in tiie unLiphunary of Bangor, Osh* statement lias a certain force, 

and it should bo noticed Lfiat tins date of Mosuln excludes the pos- 

* 
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ability of Theodorian influence from Canterbury and England. What 
v is wot excluded is the possibility that the computm lay before him in 
a 141 tin version* t ■ 

The SchafFhausen manuscript of Adam nan's Lift' of CohtmfMi r written 
at Iona before 714. ha* in it the lord's Prayer in Greek, and in Greek 
letter*. This b an example of importance, though, like those that 
follow, it is post-Tlieodorian in ibite, and is accordingly liable to a 
certain discount* 

Sedulius Scottus had in has possession in the ninth century a collection 
of apophthegms called Pr<n crhm Gracmnim. We have them only in Latin, 
preserved in the CoHerfanea of Sedulius in a manLi^crqit at Cues, quoted 
copiously in an English source, the tracts uf the famous M Yorker 
AnonymusT and alluded to in a letter of one Gathvulf to Charlemagne L . 
Their Latinity is Celtic, and I hey may safely be regarded as a Greek 
collection rendered into Latin on the soil of Ireland. 

To Ireland also we probably owe the excerpt* we pusses of Macrobiu-V* 
important treatise on the differences anti conformities of the Greek 
aisd I Jit in verb, a book for the understanding of which a knowledge of 
Greek is mdixpcnsiihlfe One nf nvir manuscripts attributes the selection 
of the excerpts to a Johannes thought to Ije the great Kriugem (Erigenu). 
The line uf transmission has insular connexions. Similarly, quotations 
fjoufc the lord Ptphii of llieophrastus, dealing with the origin of the 
alphabet, apjiear in a Laon manuscript uf the school of Eriugena and in 
a commentary on Marti anus Capellg derived from tluit same school. 
That these imply the use of a Greek source, not necessarily of a complete 
text of the Ptpluj y cumin! Ik doubted. 

In addition to thi> evidence, it will he useful, I think, to consider a 
class of examples a* yet not utilised in the investigation of this question . 
They consist of traits in Irish literature (principally Latin) which are 
drawn according to all appearance from some of the obscurer apocryphal 
writings—writings which are not known to have existed in Latin. This 
evidence, again, is not unambiguous. Some of our sources, notably the 
Latin Lives of Irish saints, are of late date. Vet that fact is no real 
bar to their testimony: For whatever they have absorbed in the wav of 
reminiscence of old learning was acquired before the exodus of Irishmen 
to the Continent* In the interval between that exodus and the cum- 
pilalLon uf the Lives, Ireland, harried by the Northmen and deserted by 
its scholars„ hud censed to be a learned country. These Lives, as their 
most recent editor. Dr Plummer, fires shewn, contain much that in pre- 
Christinn, ami little that is characteristic of the later medic Mil period. 
This is trut^also of such document* in the Irish language jls will be died. 

First among the supposed sources I will place the Jiit qf Philip. 
TT*e Wester** (7lurch knew absolutely nothing of the sensational Greek 

1 llifl title wttiH (crasser! on If) in mi parly raEAl^up of tlj □ library of Lincoln 
MimtiTi 1 
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romance which passe* under Llud name. According to the Latin*, Hill ip 
died a peaceful death like John the Evangelist In Ireland we find 
traces of ^different tradition. The Pa&jtkni in the Lcabhar Breac inter- 
palates the martyrdom into a version of the Latin Acts. The Irish writing 
lulled the Evtmeic Ttmgw 1 is a kind of apocalypse in which the tongue 
of the Apostle, cut out nine time?? by his pcjf-^utor#> discourses to 
{tumbled multitudes. In the life of St Uoece is m\ incident strongly 
reminiscent of the Greek Acts : a wolf brings a kid to the saint, as a 
leopard does to the Apostle. In Mmixdms life of St Patrick (not 
later than 699 ) Is another possible reminiscence. A magician is whirled 
up into the air and dashed on the ground. It may be a version of the 
fate of Sinaon Magas, but it does rather strikingly resemble passages 211 
the BsuJeni Acte of Philip and of Peter and Andrew' 3 . 

In the life of St Ik reach there is a -store? of a druid killed at the 
window of his cell by the arrow of a hunter. Pilule, in an exclusively 
Greek legend, meete hb end in precisely the same wav. The climax of 
the Greek book known ns tile Iit '4 if the word* if Baruch is that when 
the Jews have resolved to stone the prophet to death, a stone pillar Ls 
mitdq to assume his form, and their attacks are directed agnin-st it until 
Jeremiah has finished his Lest directions to his disciples. In the Irish 
life of St Brendan, a follower of the saint is attacked; 21 -tone is made 
to put on his appeamnee, and the man escapes, tn the Greek Testament 
if Abraham a striking incident is that a tree utters words of praise to 
God and prediction of Abmham’s death* In the life of S-t Coemgen 
a tree sings to him. In the same Tatament is the story of a calf, 
slaughtered at Mam re for the entertainment of the three angels, being 
restored to life and running to its mother. This miracle figures in 
several of the Lives, e r g. that of St Ailhe* 

Evidence that apocryphal literature unknown Lo the rest of Europe 
w r £is read in Ireland is furnished by the Irish Furum of .tdnmnan^ which 
quotes a fonn of the story of the death of Mary only found now in 
Syriac. The same V ision makes use of an apocalypse, as vet not 
identified, winch is also quoted in a (Lathi) Rctchenmi manuscript of 
Irish connexion now at Carts ruhe, The Irish tale of the Two Somnc* 
of Heaven i* another document based on nil {ijXKTyphqn which it is safe 
to say belongs to Eastern Christendom. In it Enoch and Elian propln^y 
to the souk sif the blessed, which (as in certain Greek apocalyptic) are 
in the form of birds, the terrors of the end of the world. 

Of the writings I have mentioned mj far, the literature of the 

1 EWtt, 190S r p T Gfl, « 

4 (HWr traces of reading have |>ecii poititisl out in ^luirehu, which may lie 
meuftcacd. hen*; jra rdtu-Hns AbraWiiV conversion to si luell-ei" iu the true trfcl 7 
pudifihjy ilrnifli from Jew phiis; and an apparent reniiitificonre of m fin* of Valeri an 
KIjicl' 1 ts, afl rli-rtr oyidpuec «f a kuonrinhA of VinrLk The ocvfwkmjnl of 

1 ;t ~’“ ’ niay W merely‘‘^lu^sjirijd^ UaroLtiff. 
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English Church of the seventh and eighth centuries brirap no know¬ 
ledge. There are others* now to be noticed* for example* the Book of 
Enochs of which this cannot be said. A non-Irish insular manuscript of 
the eighth century has preserved ti fragment of a Latin veratoti of Enoch* 
In Ireland nc hud* in the Sattair im /fa a a, a number of names of angels 
which are pretty certoudy derived from the same book. There, too, are 
episodes taken from a life of J dam* hut whether they are to be traced 
to a Western or to an Eastern text has not a* vet been mode dear. In 
tlie ^Gdatsian" list of apocryphal books the Testament qfjtrit is mentioned* 
which prol*ubly implies the existence of a Jjttin version. An unpleasing 
trait which occurs in this Testament is adopted in the Life of St Mocrhua. 
It would not be difficult to shew by exam pies from the Irish Uvea of 
Saints that the legends of the Infancy of our Lord were familiar in the 
country ; but these were so widely diffused that the demonstration would 
add nothing to our present purpose. Let it be recorded, lastly* that 
the Iteidiemu manuscript died above shews, in one of the fragmentary 
Homilies which it contains* undoubted knowledge of the obscure 
Apocalypse of Thomax\ and that a fragment of an Irish sen ice-book 
in the Vatican Library presents us with n Lection from a Gospel 
attributed to Jnmes the Less. Both Apocalypse and Gospel are con* 
demned in the “Geksian” decree. 

It has seemed worth while to set forth this doss of evidence in some 
detail. Without detail, indeed* its force is inappreciable. 1Tie upshot 
of it is that the Eastern legendary literature was domiciled in Ireland to 
such an extent that it coloured the imaginations and contributed to the 
stock-in-trade of hagiologists and seers : and this familiarity wdth a 
branch of Eastern literature is not negligible as a confirmation of 
other indications that in the sixth and seventh centuries a knowledge 
of Greek was far from uncommon ill Ireland, 

Apart from Greek* which offer all must be regarded as the fine 
fiow'CT of Lheir learning* what did the normal culture of Irish scholars 
amount to? The scanty list of their Latin writers between the end of 
the sixth and the beginning uf the eighth century—between Cdumba 
(f597) and AtLamnan {fTW}— includes besides penitentials, lives of 
saint-, and hyrnr^ of no very marked excellence* several writings which 
are without rival in their time* The Jliu* prmMor* Columbas great 
alphabetic hymn, mid the playful poem in short Adonic lines by 
Coin 11 ]ban, cannot fail to impress the reader* the former in virtue of 
its achievement, the latter by the background uf I earning which it 
implies. The Ahw hua something of the Leirnednes* and intricacy of 
Celtic decorative art: Columbaifs poem, with it- ailuriont to Sappho 

and Donne* is the w ork of a man who merits the name of scholar* The 

t 

1 This ii true also of the Anglo-Saxon (iornihirtii. XV bat in pracln'-aUyji verwiofi 
tjf the Apotalyi^ is eantflioMl ia the Vr.rc.rUi B&jk% and two nth?r 
and a Nuttcm MS„ t^peeUvely* mjikv copious use eft, 
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second half of the seventh centrni^ gives us a treatise—that known os 
Augustine Df mihahUibus Script time —■which, alike foe its L&tinitv and 
for the wife reading of its author, deserves respect. “ Augustine hits 
some acquaintance with ancient history, gathered from such sources as 
the Eagcbian Chronicle and from Josephus; he is a student of Jerome, 
and Begins to have read books on medicine und^ natural history* His 
alias!ons to Ireland, fewer in number than we could have wished, add a 
pleasant flavour ta his book. Aileron the Wise, not fur from this author 
in elate, tins left a tract on the interpretation of lhe name* of our Lord's 
ancestors according to the flesh, in which there is not much sound philo¬ 
logy. 

At the end of the same century we Have Admnnnm His two un- 
donhled works, the account of ArculPs pilgrimage to Palestine, and the 
life of Columbia, are intrinsically tw'O of the most preriuii£ books of their 
time. Tbe value of the tract on the Holy Places to the archaeologist 
mid topographer needs mi exploit ion. It is worth much, al*o t as 
exemplifying the interest in all sorts of knowledge which characterised 
the Irish scholars of the day. The Life of Columba — less a biography 
than a collection of anecdotes— preserves a picture of that saint and 
seer which *31 never lose its charm. Evidence of Adamnan s gram¬ 
matical studies, and of his knowledge of Greek (or at least of Greek 
womb), abounds in this* book ; but there is a third work* a set of notes on 
the Bucolics and Georgies of Virgil* which, if it could be proved to be 
hi*, would be plain evidence of his distinction as student and as teacher. 
It is in the form of excerpts from three earlier commentaries, those of 
Philargyrius, Titius G til Ins, and Gnudentius, which seem to have been 
written dawn by a class at the dictation of Adunamis. W bother or not 
this Adutmims was the Abbot of Hy, this work is an undoubted prod net 
of Irish scholarship. It witnesses to these facts: that the scientific 
study of u gTariimar, 1 * ns the Homans understood it, w r as carried on by 
the Irish at a time when it was dead in continental Europe: and that 
complete texts of ancient eoaiiuentarics on Virgil had made their way 
into the hands of on Irishman* 

Exaggerated language has no doubt been used about the learning of 
the Irish, and about their share in the preservation of ^loaskal literature. 
When allowance has been made for thia, it remains incur!testable that, 
during the hitter part of the seventh century, it was in Ireland tlmt the 
thirst for knowledge was keenest, and the work of teaching was most 
actively carried on, There the Ijitin language (and in a less degree 
the Greek) was studied from the scholars [mint of view. To the Irish, 
we must remember, Latin was no inheritance: they hud *ut heart! it 
commonly spoken among them : their knowledge of it was book-know¬ 
ledge* They had io treat it very much as we do now—*more nearly, 
perhaps, as it wiis treated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries* 
when it wns the recognised medium of communication for scholara of 
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till countries* We need not, however, insist that the great hotly of 
the classical Latin literature which we nnw pussess was preserved to us 
bv the exertions cither of the Irish or of the English, to^vhom the 
lamp of learning passed nest in order. No doubt, whatever the Irish 
came across in the way of ancient literature they welcomed and treasured, 
but it is not to be supposed that they ever acquired in their native laud 
a very large tnnss of such writings. It was when, impelled in the 
first instance bv missionary zeal, and iater by troubled conditions at 
home, thev jiosslsI over in large numbers to the Continent, that they 
liecniue instrumental in nsniiiijj fragments of the literature which liny 
had already learned to value. It is reserved for the palaeographers of the 
next few decodes to shew how many of our Latin classics betray the 
existence of an “insular" stage in the line of their transmission. An 
important dree; of scribal errors is due to the fact that a copyist of 
the Middle Ages or of the Henaissance was using an archetype in 
“ Scripture Scottim,” in the insular script, in which the peculiar forms, 
sav, of rand s misled him. Sometimes these errors alfect the whole laxly 
of mnnuscripts of a given author, And in these ttws it is obi ious that 
ae owe the preservation of the text to mi insular sen be. A leading 
instance, os Traube has shewn, is furnished by the Hhtory of Amuiionua 
Mareellinus. 

We shall have occasion to revert to the work of the Irish on the 
Continent. The time lias now come for us to pass from Ireland to 
Great Britain, It will be worth while to inquire what, apart from 
vogue modem panegyric, is to be known of the state of learning in I tie 
British ('hunch before the coming of Theodore. 

The .small tract of the British bishop Fostidius is the only monument 
assignable to the fifth century. In the sixth we liove the writings 
ascribed to Gild os, the EpisiU, undoubtedly his, the b»ka, and the 
penitential Canons. We have, too, the Svrpfnca /• nmhia. Little, it 
anything else, has liecn credited to Britons of this period. For any 
further information about the leading lights of the British Church wo 
have to depend upon traditions committed to writing at a far later 
time, and in particular upon tin? lives of the saints, which are of 
exactly similar complexion with those of the Irish; embodying a 
modicum of fact wrapped in a sparkling tissue of wonders, 

I'astidius may lie dismissed with a word : he has no trait that can be 
identified as British, Gildas, os his Ephtk attests, was a man of educa¬ 
tion. The writers whom we may credit him with liaving known are, 
indeed, not recondite, but they are of good quality: Virgil, Persius, 
Claudius (K'laudian), Jerome, Oiosius, Hufimis. Such books os these, 
then, were accessible in Britain; was there more than this ? The Ep*stk 
afionls no evidence of the study of languages other Hum Latin ; Greek 
and Hebrew words went in ttte Lorka, but—whether this be of GildosV 
composing or no—they need imply no more than the use of a glossary. 
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The same is true of the Hitptrica Fomina* Whoever were the authors 
of that ntrango and attractive Jkmtgfy gfossarial learning to them 
synnuyniny^ with culture* Literary success meant the forging of phrases 
that should only jnut not defy interpretation, When f however, we dud 
in a Bodleian manuscript (Aoct. F. L S2), written in Wales about 887, 
pts&ages from the Bible in Greek (and Latin) it i* possible that we may 
be in the presence of a relic of British learning independent of Theodore's 
influence. The volume comes to us from Glastonbury* otic of the few 
places where Celtic and English learning had a chance of blending; and, 
fts Bradshaw sal's* 41 it passed out of British into Saxon hands in the 
tenth century, during St Dunstan's lifetime* when the old animosity had 
given way to a much more friendly feeling between the races.' 1 When 
we remember how sharp the animosity had been, we shall be more ready 
to acknowledge the probability that the pedigree of this solitary evidence 
of the study of Greek in Britain may lie wholly independent of the school 
of Canterbury, 

The truth of the matter h probably this* that in the period with 

which we are concerned there was learning in Britain, and learning of 

the Mime standard that then existed in Ireland ; but that it was confined 

to a smaller area, that its products were fewer and that they have 

perished more completely. There must surely be some foundation for 

the stress laid by the Irish hagiographers upon the intercourse between 

the saints of Ireland and of Britain. Over and over again we find that 

the former go for instruction to the latter: they sit at the feet of David, 

Cadoc, Giltias. Gildos visits Ireland, as lie visit* Brittany * in the life 

of St Brendan it is said that he, Gildas had a missal written in Greek 

letter*, which Brendan, ignorant of the rhoriictens, was miraculously 

enabled to rend at tight. It is, if I mistake not* the one mention of 

Greek in these late lives,—a fact which adds someth]ng* be it but a 

feather-weight, to the credit of the tale, apart from the miracle. In ihe 

Breton and Welsh Jives we hear of the school of St Hint (Illtyd) at 

l.latitw it Major,and, through the mist of w ards with which modern writer* 

have enwrapped the u first of British Cniverritie*^ we discern something 

comparable to the monastic schools of C'lonard and the Irish Bangor. 

For Brittany at least LI ant wit was a mother of teachers. From her 

went forth iVul Aurelian (St Pol-dc-Leon), Samson,* l^eonoriua; and 

they went qualified to Christianise the Bretons, if not to educate them. 

Of their studies at Uantwit no first-hand record survives; but a few 

ancient Welsh hooks, a famous JuvencUs at Cambridge, and a Murtianus 

Capelin, probably written at St David's and now among Archbishop 

Parker's manuscript* at Corpus Christi, may safely be accepted (though 

not earlier than the ninth century) a^ representing the kind of culture 

attainable in such u school. And the beautiful story «.*£ St Godovs 

intercession for the soul of Virgil, uncertain as is the date of it, gives a 

glimpse of the attitude of wane Britons toward* the great literature of 

« 
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Rome that at least harmoniiies well with evidence of ft bettor kind 
% emanating from Ireland. 

Thus our knowledge of esrly British culture b scanty^ It rests 
largely upon conjecture and inference* It b not so with the first 
beginnings of learning among the English. Whereas no English scholar 
or writer can be named before (if >8,, the next half century produces two 
who would be remnrknftle in any nge—Aklhdm and Bede. Nor Sri there 
any room for doubt that these men owe their learning to Theodore and 
Hadrian. For, even if there be a Celtic strain in Aldhdnfs education, 
as there sorely is in his style, we must remember in the first place that 
the very fact of an Englishman s taking to literary pursuits is a novelty ; 
and in the second place that we have this Englishman's own testimony 
{in his letter to Eahfrid) to the enormous influence of Theodore and 
Hadrian in the w ork of education : an influence not confined to England, 
for it was potent enough to attract the scholar* of Ireland. Xu Bede no 
admixture of Celtic influence is traceable: he is simply the supreme 
product of the normal teaching of his day, What, then, did Theodore 
and Hadrian bring with them to this country ? They brought the 
permanent equipment of learning in the shape of book*. They also 
brought the knowledge ami cnthuahkaiii which secured that the books 
should be used to profit. In these two men the culture of East 
and West was concentrated. Theodore of Tarsus had studied in the 
schools of Athens* and very little of hi- life had been spent in Italy, 
Hadrian was of African extract ion and abbot of a monastery near Naples; 
he had absorbed all that Italy could furnish, and wa- possessed of Greek 
as well. Through him wo are [inked with the ancients. The Institutions 
of t'assiodorus art lesponyible for the existence of a man with such 
quali Beat ions. Unproductive of written monuments m Italy was at 
this time, its monks had not, thanks to Cassiodorus, lost all touch with 
the education of an earlier day* It is to Hadrian that we must attribute 
the greatest share of achievement in the educfttiumd work which now 
began in England* I jess could be done by Theodore* occupied as he 
was with administration and organisation, and often absent on journeys 
to distant parts of the inland* 

With them an Englishman must be joined in our grateful remem¬ 
brance—the man* who spent his life ami substance in the labour of 
bringing to us the actual palpable treasures of art and learning— 
Biscop, sunmmed Bonediet* Abbot of Weannouth* It was he who 
accompanied Theodore and Hadrian to England; he was himsclt 
returning from his third journey to the tombs of the Apostles* On 
even' subsequent expedition {and he made four more) he brought hack 
in quantities hooks of every kind 1 , pictures* and vestments to say 
nothing of the masons aud the musicians wham on several occasions 

1 The only Wok of a seeukr kind specified—indeed* the «nly eno *L all 

except a, Jiifile— w.vi a l«wk on ccmmotfrwphy of mlimrable n-orkmauship whkh 
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he induced to come and work upon hh buildings and to teach his 
monks. Ik. it not a fair inference from the facts that the influence 
of Theodcieand Hadrian went for something here? Whether or no* 
Biscops work was just what was wanted to supplement theirs and to 
ensure its continuance after their removal 

We do not Hud these intellectual father? of the English race figuring 
as writers. This is a slight matter. Their effectiveness a* teacher? and 
the importance of their literary equipment are attested by the works of 
the first generation of English scholars. Both A Id helm and Bede are 
able to use books on grammar and prosody in large number?: they know 
the standard jKwts* both heathen and Christian, and have access, it seems, 
even to contemporary Spanish writers 'Hie great Ijitin fathers, and 
such other liooks as were valued for their bearing on the Scriptures, 
doubtless formed the bulk of the libraries which now began to be formed 
at Canterbury* York* Wcarmouth* and perhaps Malmesbury. To pnt 
it shortly, within the space of a few years England was placed on a level 
with the Continent (and with Ireland) in respect of the apparatus of 
learning. There was this great difference between them, that on the 
Continent the tools were lying neglected, in England they were in 
active use. 

It is not, perhaps* necessary to describe in any detail the literary 
monuments of the first age of our literature : the age of which Aid helm 
marks the youth and Bede the prime. The subject is well-worn: little 
that is new can he offered in a general survey. The central fact is that 
at the beginning of the eighth century England was the home of the 
one great writer of the time* and was n source of light to the whole of 
the West. In Bede's EccfctuteHctd flitton/ we have a book of real 
literary excellence, as well as an invaluable historical source. In his 
other works* some of which have outlived their period of greatest 
usefulness, especially his commentaries, he provided sources of infor¬ 
mation which were at once welcomed as superior to anything then 
available, and which retained lheir popularity until the thirteenth 
century at least*. 

The lifetime of Bede tides over the first third of the eighth century. 
I'he last third sets the beginning of the Carol ingian Heiiabsnnee. The 
middle third, compared with it* neighbours, is a barren time so far ns 
regard* the production of writings of abiding value. 

Indeed, when one ha* named Boniface, with the small group of 
English writer? w r ho were his contemporaries, and Virgil ins of Salzburg* 
Almost all is said. Boniface and his circle bear witness, in their letters 

I VolFrtd £iivp to K i ng AIdfrirf in esc linage fn r acme lands, (Bede, I t&atum, 1 5. ) 
Huh may possibly have bent the Vhrutmn Topography ef Cottna# Inclicopleastjjs 
from which na uniioiibtetlly timl an excerpt in Utin in n mao lincri pUgivGii by Kuig 
Aethelitan to the -ee of St Cuthbcrt (CCCC, 183^ 

1 See aW VuL li_ p. i 
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and in their poems, to the .sound learning imparted in the great English 
schools. tV hat thev wrote baa same flavour of the elaboration charac¬ 
teristic of Aidheli 13 as distinguished from Bede. The acrostic and the 
riddle are in favour: Boniface even copies, in his versts to Duddus, 
the ** figured* poem of Piitililius Optatinnqs, in which certain letters 
picked out of the lines form a pattern or picture* and also compose 
distinct lines or sentences. It is more to the purpose however to draw 
attention to the frequent requests for books which Boniface prefer to 
his friends in England, the fruit of which we may perhaps see now in 
some of the small but precious group of manuscripts still preserved at 
Fulda. Among the treasure of the Wurzburg library too are books 
with English connexions : in one is mention of a Worcester abbess 1 . 
The presence of others mnv be due to the Irish missionary and martyr 
Kilinn (f G$9), among them the unique copy of the w orks of the heretic 
Prisd Ilian, ur* as Dorn Morin now inclines to think, of his companion 
fnstantius. It is thought, 1 may add, tluvt the Graeco -Latin iodr-r 
Lmidmrtw* of the Acts ban made the journey between Britain and the 
Continent twice. First brought to England by Theodore and Hadrian, 
and there used by Bede, it travelled to Germany with some members 
of the Bonifacian circle, and tumid a house there till the seventeenth 
century, when a r^etxmd Archbishop of Canterbury*, Laud s was instru¬ 
mental in bringing it once again to this country along with many other 
spoils of German libraries. 

It will eventually be possible, thanks tn the work of the great palaeo¬ 
graphers of our own time, to write a history of the transmission of ancient 
literature, and to trace its influence upon individual authors of the early 
Middle Ages by the help of Our rapidly growing knowledge of the styles 
of writing peculiar to the great centres of learning, monastic and other, 
and bv the Indications which single manuscripts are gradually being 
induced to yield, of their own parentage and wanderings. But the time 
for attempting this is not vet: many monographs have to be written 
and multitudinous details collated ; and the reader of a survey such 
as this must be content to be told that the cloud which hangs over the 
literary life of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries it in process of 
being thinned : it is lay and hope that it can be wholly dispersed. 

One other name demands notice Ijefore wc dose our review of pro- 
CamUngian literature. ^ irgilius. Bishop of Salzburg,, lias made a con¬ 
siderable figure in many a textbook In the capacity of an enlightened 
cosmographer; or of an early martyr of science, persecuted and silenced 
by clerical obscurantists beam*? of his belief in the Antipodes We 
have not a line of his writing : our only life of him makes no allusion 
to his aecakr learning: all that we know of this side of him is confined 
t<A* couple uf lines in & letter of Pope jfrtchnria-is to St Boniface, mid to 

J The MS, is of Jerome on ErclesuirtcK (not vi); the owner ™ Ahhem Cath- 
tmiUli* (6S0-J00). * 
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the epithets Geometer and Soli vagus* which were applied to him, the 
former by the Annals of the Four Masters when recording his death, 
the other by an authority os yet un traced. Pope Zacharia^ answering 
a complaint of Boniface, says, w with regard to the perverse and wicked 
doctrine which he has spoken, against God and his own soul; if it be 
made dear that he admits it*—that there is another world and other 
men* or sun and vnoon, beneath the earth (juA terra} —you must hold 
a council, deprive him of priestly rank, and expel him from the Church/* 
This brief and rough chum/ terisiition has been in tide to bear the interpro- 
tatiun that Virgiliua had published a philosophical treatise setting forth 
the view that there are Antipudes, possibly independence upon Martianus 
Capella^ teaching. Or, it Is put more modestly that he had given 
expression to this view in his lectures. It will be seen that the words 
of Zachariaa contain nothing to ^ippurt (and nothing to bar) this 
explanation. Another ha* been advanced which has never become 
fashionable, hui which, 1 think, deserve* to lie weighed. It is that 
Virgilius had in his mind not Antipodes, hut dwdlcnt below the surface 
of the earth. In the twelfth century?, as William of Newburgh tdls us, a 
green boy and girl appeared at Woo]pit in Sutiblk, who were members 
of an underground nice. They called their w orld the huid of St Martin 
(perhaps Merlin was the real nataie) and told how it was lighted—not, it 
is true, by another sun and moon,—and how It wits a Christian laud and 
had churches. Any one who hits mid much of Scandinavian or Celtic 
fairy-lore will realise that the beliefs he finds there about the Under¬ 
ground people are just such as could be described by Pope Zacharies 
phrase* Were it not fur the epithet Geometer, which does seem to 
imply an interest in science, 1 should be strongly inclined to give the 
preference to this second ex pi an at inn of Vi [gibus's erroneous doctrine. 

1 It seem* to have btim armimed that the word is connected with Sot: bttl due* it 
in foci mi-jui more thwi ** the lone wanderer “ ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LEARNING AND LITERATURE TILL POPE SYLVESTER IL 

Only a few years before the death -of Bede* Alenin whs bom, and in 
Alenin we have the principal link between the vigorous learning of these 
inlands and that* liardlv yet born, of Central Europe. The main facts of 
the connexion are familiar, Alcuin, educated in the traditions of York, 
left England at about the age of fifty * on a mission to Rome to receive 
the arch {episcopal pall for Eanhuld of York* and in 781 fuel Charlemagne 
at Faririu and was invited by him to come to his court jls soon as his 
errand should be accomplished. With the exception of one interval 
spent in England* the rest of Alenin's life was passed on the Continent 
It ended in 804. 

Mean while England had begun to be the prey of Danish invasion* 
Exactly when the library of York, which Alenin describes so glowingly 
in an often-quoted passage of his poem on the .Saints of Lhe Church of 
York* was destroyed* we do not know ; but that this was a time of de¬ 
struction* that a whole literature in the English vernacular was wiped 
out, and that the stores of ancient learning, accumulated in the North lay 
Benedict Biscop and in the £outh by Theodore and Hadrian* were 
scattered, is certain. Only waifs and strays remain to attest the height 
which art and learning had attained here* and the value of the treasures 
that hod been imported. The Lindisfitriie Gospels and the Ruth well 
Cross on the one hand* and the Codtjr Amittfinus (happily retrieved by 
its parent county before the catastrophe) on the other* are outstanding 
examples. 

Between the departure of Alenin for the Emperor's court and the 
revival of English letters under Alfred, England* disunited and ravaged* 
makes no contribution to the cause of learning* 

Interest is centred upon that same court of Charlemagne, Here for 
ii time livdl Paul the Deacon and Peter of Pisa* both representatives of 
I|aly t where learning, if inert, was not dead. Incomparably the more 
important figure of the two is that of Paul, chieBy in view of two pieces 
of work, his abridgment of Ww Glossaiy^of Pompehis Festus, and his 
History of the Lombards. Roth are precious* not for style, but for the 
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bard facts which they preserve. About half of the glossary of Festal*, 
itself an abridgment of the work of Yerrius Flaocus, has survived only in 
a sadly damaged Naples numuscript: without it, and what Paul has 
rescued of the remainder, our knowledge of archaic I^atin would be far 
fuller of gaps than it is* His epitome was a mine* too, for later writers* 
who drew from it strange forms to adorn their pages. In virtue of his 
other great work, Paul has earned the name of the Father of Italian 
history. Neither of these books was written at the instance of the 
Emperor, who employed Paul in educational work and in the compilation 
of a set of Homilies For use in church* 

Paul was something of a verse-writer, and some fables of his are by 
no means without merit; but both he and Peter were chiefly valued by 
their patron as teachers of grammar. We have writings of Ixrth of them 
on tins subject, a subject touched by almost every one of the great 
scholars of the period we have been and shall be reviewing ; Aidhelm, 
Bede, Bonifjice* Alenin* not to mention a crowd of minor names, Irish 
and Continental. Especially in the Carolinian age, when serious efforts 
were afoot to raise the standard of education, were grammatical manuals 
of frequent occurrence. Their compilers used the works of recent pre¬ 
decessor and of more ancient writer* in varying degrees, commonly 
contributing little of their own, save perhaps the order and arrangement 
of the material 1 . No detailed review of these writers will be attempted 
in this chapter; but they deserve mention, and honourable mention, 
since they ministered to the first needs of a fresh and very numerous 
generation of scholars. 

In leaving Paul the Deacon, it is worth while to remark that he 
expressly disclaims knowledge of Greek (and Hebrew), and to note that 
Greek does not figure very conspicuously in the wort* of most of the 
important ^holars in Clmriemngne + s own circle, though we can set- that 
it was known to more than one of them. There may have been some 
few Greek books accessible to them : between 758 and 763 Pope Paul I 
had -sent some to Pepin ; M the grammar of Aristotle, of Dionysim the 
Areopagite; a geometry* an orthography"' says the Pope, obscurely 
enough. But we do not fall on the track of these again. 

The knowledge that Charlemagne revived education and learning in 
his empire is common property, f shall not dwell upon his methods, 
hot rather upon the individual men whom he gathered about him to do 
the work, and upon the results they achieved. Three have already been 
mentioned, and I do not think it is insular prejudice which inclines me 
to regard Alcuin m the centra] figure. 

He ™ not a great writer: interesting as are his IcttA* and his 
poem^ T none of them ciui be rated high ns Jitemture. But as an orguni/ ^r 
and administrator, and ft* a personally attractive man, he siaruLs in the 

1 Sttmrngdas, «,f M thirl (c. SSM) Ukes iElnnlnitinrw frem the vmwulu, m 
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fir*t rank, Socially we can see that he must have been very acceptable; 
in the common phrase of to-day, he had a genius for friendship. In 
promoting the revival of education he had this advantage over his 
helpers, that alone among them he was possessed of the traditions and 
methods of a long-established and thriving school. 

The man of writing for which he h responsible is very large. There 
are Biblical commentaries* not more distinguished for originality than 
those of Bede: treatises upon the Adoption^ heresy which sprang up in 
his time in Spain, and upon the Trinity* accounted his best theological 
work. There is u liturgical co/yaaj, of great importance in the history 
of worship, of which a Homiliary, a Ivectionary, and a Sacramentary are 
the chief members. Of a revision of the text of the Latin Bible due to 
him there b a constant tradition which we need not doubt, though we 
possess no record of the imperial order under which it is said to have 
been undertaken* and there are few' allusions to it in Alenin's own 
writings. Moreover* the task of distinguishing the Aleumian text from 
other current types is beset with d faculties, There is also a series of 
educational manuals: we have those on Grammar* Rhetoric, and Dialectic, 
and there seem to have been others. They were not popular for long, 
and were not intrinsically very vaEnable. Still* they were pioneer work* 
and as such they doubtless hud an influence not to be despised. 

As to his own range of reading, apart from the theology which 
ranked as standard in his time, something must he said. The moss of 
verse which wo have from him shews his knowledge of such authors as 
Virgil —some study of whom may be assumed in the case of everyone 
with whom we ahull be concerned—Statius, Lucan, and of the Christian 
ports Juveiirux, Frudentiua, A rat or, Sedutiin and others who* like Virgil* 
were read by all who read at all. His list of the writers who were to be 
found in the library at York h instructive though incomplete (it omits* 
for example, Isidore); but it contains few names which ceased to be 
familiar in later centuries. Of theologians, Victorious and Laetantins, 
of poets Alciniu.s AvHus* t»f grammarians Probu.H f Fochjh, Futirius 
Porapdm, (Jomiiiianus* are those who became comparative rarities in 
and after the twelfth century. The most learned of Alcuin'e letters arc 
those that relate to astronomy, in which the Emperor was interested. 
In one of them he asks for a copy tpf Pliny's Xeiturai ifufqrjr to help 
him to w&wcr certain queries* and elsewhere in his correspondence lie 
quotes Vitruvius ami alludes to Dares PhrygiuB ns if he knew- the Trojan 
History current under that name. He is ahto credited with the intro¬ 
duction of a few text* to the Continent—the spurious correspondences of 
Alexander'the Great with Dindimns, king of the Brachniani, and of 
^ Paul with Seneca. If not very important* both of these became 
excessively popular: more so than the Categurh w of Augustine* the 
transmission of which is also tine to A leu in r 
t His knowledge of Greek is a matter* of controversy, but at len&t 
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he am quote the Psalter mid the Epistles to el odd ate a point of 
grammar. 

A remark may be permitted here which is applicable to most of the 
individual cases we shall meeL Those who had Jenrot the grammar and 
machinery of the Greek language were nut few in number (and I site no 
reason for excluding Alenin's name from the list), but when they had 
learnt it and were in a position to use Greek books* there were no Greek 
books for them to use. Literally* as we shall *ec t hardly any beyond 
a few copies of parts of the Bible—Psalter* Gospels, Epistles. In other 
words, there was verv little matter which they did not already possess m 
a form easier to be used and considered equally authoritative. Hence 
the study was unpopular: it involved great labour* and had little to 
offer save to those who covets abstniw learning and took pleasure in 
the process of acquiring it. For all that, the tradition of the supreme 
excellence of Greek learning Was slow to die * and in every generation 
some individuals were attracted by it, though the difficulties they had 
to encounter increased as time went on. 

Alenin’s abbey of St Martin at Tours played a great part in the 
diffusion of that form of writing, the Carolingiau minuscule, which w 2 ls 
the vehicle of transmission of the main bulk of the ancient literature. 
Obscured for a time—ousted, indeed—by the Gothic scripts of the later 
Middle Ages* it emerged again at the revival of learning, took perhaps 
a more refined shape at the hands of the humanists, and became the 
parent of the common w Roman ^ type in which these lines will be read. 
That the introduction of this clear and beautiful script is one of the 
most remarkable and beneficial of the reforms of ChariemngntTs age* 
whoever has hail to du with Merovingian, Bene veil tan, or Visigothic 
hands will readily allow. It would be pleasant if we could point to it 
as an enduring truce of the influence of Alenin, ns has been comm only 
done, The trend of expert opinion, however, is ngninal this attribution. 
Tim traditions of writing in which Alcuin was brought up were insular, 
and so good an authority os Tmube pronounces that the great Anglo- 
Saxon scholar had no share in forming the hand of the scriptorium of 
Tours. 

The pupils of Alcuin did not fail to follow his im^hotL* and to pro¬ 
pagate sound learning to the best of their ability. We shall revert to 
them and their work. It is now time to leave the great teacher and to 
notice n few other leading memlaers of the court,circle, 

Einhard, Theodnlf, and Angilbert are three figure* of great interest. 
Tilt Vita JTaroti of the first may be unhesitatingly named as the beat 
piece of literature which the (’nmlingian revival produced** As is well 
known, it Follows the lines of an ancient model, Suetonius's Lives of the 
Caesars* and especially that of Augustus* A copy of Sftetooitis, the 
parent, it stems, of all that we have, wos’nt Fulda: Servmtus Lupus of 
Ferric res writes for ji transcript of it in later years. This MS Einhard 
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must have studied closely mid wisely; from it he derives the plan and pro¬ 
portions, and the method of narration, in his biography. Succinct, dear, 
mid picturesque, inspired with a sagacious percept inn of the greatness of 
it^ subject, it is a really worthy monument to the Emperor. 4 * NWluhia* 1 
is an attractive personality as revealed in this work* anil in the letters 
and poems of his friends. His own letters are rather jejune business- 
documents for the moU part. A mention of Vitruvius is a]most the 
only detail of literary interest: there is evidence* besides, of acquaintance 
w ith the letters of Pliny, anti, elsewhere, w ith the Germania of Tacitus. 
More characteristic than the correspondence is bis narrative of the 
translation or theft of the relies uf SS. Marcellinus and Peter, which he 
procured from Rome for his abbey of Midielstadt, It is the classical 
instance of these pious conveyances, and an early one in the series. Of 
the documents which throw light upon Einhard a personality and his 
domestic relations, the best are the letters of condolence written to him 
by Servatus Lupus on the death of his wife. That Einhard took part 
in the compilation of the very valuable Lorach annals—’anonymous, as is 
the rule with that class of records—has been denied, but is affirmed by 
weighty opinion. His poems, and his lost work on the Saxons, can have 
no more than a bare mention here. 


rheodulf, Spaniard by birth and education, ecclesiastic and statesman, 
Bishop of Orleans and Abbot of Fleury, stands out as by far the most 
skilful versifier— I think 1 would say poet—nf his time. He h&& *m 
astonishing facility in the elegiac metre. A very large most of his 
writing has survived, though the only manuscript of the longer poems 
has disappeared since Sirmond printed them. If one were asked to 
single out the most successful piece, perhaps that addressed To Judge* 
Inis the strongest claim. In this he describes iui official journey of 
inspection which he UhA w ith I^idmd (afterwards Archbishop of Lyons) 
through Gallia Narhoneiud** At one place he introduces mi incident 
which is rather character]*tio of his manner. Some one who wishes to 
curry favour with him calls him aside and offer* him a piece of plate, 
evidently of antique workmanships it is worn with age, and has in the 
centre a representation of Hercules and Caen- sin-rounded with others 
which shew r Henjple* and the h nates anil the Twelve Labour*: on the 
outside arc the right w ith Xesaus and the deaths of Lidias and Hercules, 
as well fls the story of Antneua Other suitors proffer Eastern fabrics 
witti 1 least* woven upon them, and ho forth* I call this chameteri.stic, 
for w p c find several similar descriptions of works of art in the poems, as, 
for example, the Seven Liberal Arts depicted on & dissh f and a picture, 
designed by Tbeodulf himself, of the Earth in the form of a woman 
suckling n child, and surrounded by many symbolic attributes, These 
taings are interesting in themselves and a* affording evidence? of the 
survival of classical traditions and monuments. 


a Another ingenuity in which be evidently took pleasure, h the intro- 
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ducdon of plrtce-riftmeis in large number*. Many tlMu'hs are ma<le up 
of these; here U one enumerating Home of the rivers which watered 

Charlemagne's dominions: 

Hunk Mijsdiii Li'tfer Vnltnmns Matron* Ledu- 
Htutffr A lax Gabai-os Olttis Albie Arar 1 , 

He docs not even shun Bagdad: # 

Si venial FkffHtat, Afpfwiia rebus uaufitn. 

As amusing as any is his jkk.mii oh the court (xxv), where he talk 
how Nardus (Einhard), Erkambald, and Offtilf might serve (being all of 
a rise* arid that not great) a* the three legs of a table, and how, when 
the poem k read aloud, a wretched Scot (possibly Clement the Irishman, 
the palace schoolmaster) will he in a miserable state of temper and 
confusion. 

Two pieces of his verse, and only two, were at all commonly copied 
in later centuries: an extract from his Preface to the Bible finds a place 
in some thirteenth century Vulgatco. and a part of his PnJin Sunday 
hymn, u Gloria, laus, et honor,” remains in use in the original and in 
vernacular versions. 

What lias been said of his facility in the writing of elegiac verse 
implies his clone study of older models, particularly of Ovid. His com¬ 
patriot PnidentiuE wee s also a well-read source. But on the whole his 
range of classical reading doo not comprise unfamiliar names, e do 
not learn much from him intrant the preservation of ancient literature. 

A word in conclusion as to his work on the revision of the text of 
the Bible, That he undertook a recension, of it is not to be doubted* 
and it is generally agreed that we have, at Le Puy and at Purrs (B,A 
Lot. 9380), two copies, mure or less faithful, of that recension, Tliat he 
made it by the help of old Spanbh manuscript^ is also the prevailing 
view: it is probable enough that fragments of some of thsurvive at 
Orleans, whither they came from his abbey, Flcuiy, But neither was it 
a very remarkable piece of work in itself, nor did it exercise upon the 
history' of the text an influence approaching that attributed to the * 
contemporary Aleviinian revision. 

Angilbert—Homer, as he was called — influential as he was personally* 
takes on the whole a secondary place among the writer^. If the fragment 
of an epic poem on Charlemagne and Pope SjL'Oh, which contains n cele¬ 
brated description of the Emperor and his family out him ting, be nut 
his (but it probably is) there is not much to preserve his name as an 
author. But as Abbot of St Riquier he was zealous in collecting hooks 
— over £00 of them—for his monastery* and, if we may jjidge by the 
names of authors whom Mlco hod at disposal* there was n strong con¬ 
tingent of Latin poets amongst them, t * 

1 Rm-r, Volt time, Marne* Ji* near Montpellier, Danube p Ando, 

(in r t 7 I j£jt, Elbe, Sitouc. Tim cKinuL^rbLir in tli« Gunn an Ken^i^ance. 
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Only a systematic history of literature could undertake to name the 
minor figures of this or of subsequent periods, It must suffice here to 
st'k et a fen men and books that stand out from a crowd which begins 
to thicken rapidly. 

Alt urn, dying in 80+, was the first after Paul the Deacon to disappear. 
fcmhaiTl and the rest were considerably younger men, and Einhard lived 
til HW. Before we tdke up the direct line of succession to Alenin, we 
will devote a few words to one who stood outside the circle that has 
been engaging our attention. And who was just about coeval with 
Einhard. This is Agobaid, Archbishop of Lyons (760-840} Like 
1 hcodulr he was a Spaniard. It is no part of my purpose to trace his 
career or catalogue hi * many tracts: three points only shall be noted as 
germane to the subject of this chapter. First, ho was instrumental iu 
preserving, in a manuscript which he gave to a chureh at Lyons, and 
winch i* now at Parian very large proportion of the extant'works of 
l crtullian. Next, though he shews no interest in classical learning, it 
if cUnous to *»'d that he hod some knowledge of Jewish lore In his 
hem attack on the Jews he quotes Rabbinic teaching about the seven 
heavens, and also some form of the Jewish libel on our Lord which is 
commonly called the Takdoth Jem. lastly, two of his tracts have 
a hearing on Folklore: one of them denounces, the current belief ill 
lempc.itnrii, people w ho could produce storms at will: the other tells of 
a mysterious epidemic which had induced people in the district of Ha* 
to revert to pagan observance* These, two of which are no doubt small 
matters, are samples of the odds and ends of strange information which 
may lie picked up from the literature of the time. 

The most influential of [he diadochi of Alenin was perhaps his pupil 
Magnentius Hrabamu Maurus (Uabnn) (784-856), Abbot of Fulda for 
twenty y«re (Saa-tHS)and from 847 Archbishop of Mayence- He was no 
but J!I grtiat channel of learning, which he tnnmittcd 
through confutations in Lhe form of coni men him* and of nn encyclopaedia 
founded on Indore. The ndiievement which hi* i-un temporaries admired 
* most was his book In Praise of (be Hnh t Crtm. Tim too is closely modelled 
on an older hook, the panegyric on Constantine by FuMilius Optatianus 
Porphyrius. Pages of capital letters in which some are picked out in 
red, meet the eve? mid it is realised that the red let ten not only have 
their proper part in the text, but also form some device or picture, ami 
that they make up Mime sentiment or verse independently. Such tormina 
jignrttta. of terrihb ingenuity and infinitesimal value, were popular 
throughout the** centuries 1 

Ralwii }lmir not only found a precious library at Fulda, but in¬ 
creased it substantially. It ran have lind few rivals in quality by the 
tiffie he left it To Fulda we owe, it appeare, the preservation of Sue¬ 
tonius, of Tacitus, of Auimionus Marrellinus, to name three leading 
examples, it has been shewn, too, tlifit Kahin had accea to Lucretius. 

i 
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The mention of tbi^ library affords an occasion for speaking, though 
in the briefest terms, of the others which competed with it on the Con¬ 
tinent: Lqrsch, Reichenau near Constance, St Gall, Corbie in Picardy, 

St Riquier, Fleurv on the Loire, Bobbio and Monte Casino in Italy, 
These, I imagine, are ail indisputably to he placed in the first class* Of 
them be it remembered that Fulda, Reichenau, St Gall, and Bobbio owe 
their being to these islands: Boniface, Pirmiaius/Gallus, (. oIuthIklii were 
their founders. How much further our list should stretch no two people 
would agree; but it would be absurd to omit the libraries of Tours, 
Rheims, St Denis, Mayence, Cologne, Treves, Corvey in Westphalia 
(daughter of Corbie), Wiirabnrg, Lrum* Liege: or that of Verona, 
to which the archdeacon Foci ficus {f H4fi) added more than volumes T 
Each of these had its importance a_s school or storehouse, and some, 
like GalL Wurzburg, and Verona, have kept together a surprisingly 
large proportion of their ancient possessioiih up to the present day- 
Not so all those which were first named. The Ixaikrt of Fulda, of 
which we Jtave a catalogue, made late in the sixteenth century, have very 
largely disappeared. I-ur^rh is better represented, in the libraries of 
the Vatican and elsewhere, Retehermu at Carbmhe, Corbie at Paris, 
Fetrogmd, and Amiens, Flcury at Rome and Orleans, Bobbin at Rome, 
Milan, Turin, Vienna and Bamberg. 

Among them these houses produced a great proportion of the ninth 
century manuscripts which exht to-day, and anyone who will lie at the 
fjaiiiK to examine ChatclainV PaUographit rfaj CUimiq tqs* Latin* or 
Sabhadimb account of the rediscovery of the classics at the Renaissance 
will realise hnw much of wlmt we have is due tn the scribes who lived 
between, any, S00 anti 050. 

There are three l^tin authors of the first class, Virgil, Terence, and 
Livy, of whom the whole or a considerable portion have survived in 
manuscripts of the classical period. Neglecting fragments* it may be 
said that the earliest copies of Caesar, Sallust, Lucretius, Juvenal, 
Perrons, both PHnies, Tact his, Lucan, Suetonius Martial, the greater 
part of Cicero, all date from the t/arolingian Renaissance. There is, of * 
course. Horn tilling to be set against this immense debt: what, we ask, 
has become of the archetypes which the scribe* of the ninth century 
ii>ed f It is to be feared that, once transcribed, they were cast aside as 
old and useless 1 , and few of them allowed to live on even m pnlimpserts, 
fur vellum was not so seam a* it had been, Stjll, the fact remains that 
they tct m rr copied, and that in such numbers fls attest a vivid and wide¬ 
spread interest in the Ijest literature that wo* accessible. 

In Walafrid (Wakhfridus) Strabo or Stmbus, the pupil of Radian Maur, 
we hnve another scholar of the direct Alctiinian succession. His career 
was not a long one (808—£49), but the amount, and in som# respects tfle 

1 Thore was Hr.mo excuse for thi>. Boob Written la short tinea, in capital 
teller*. with the worth undivided? cannot be rend with case or comfort. 
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quality of his work, is remarkable The Giottm Ordinarla, an abridgment 
of patriotic commentaries un nil the fjooks of the Bible, a predttfx^sor of 
the Synopsis Critkorum of more modem times, wa* hh great jnunutrient. 
In the twelfth century no monastic library of any consideration lucked 
a set s and even the smallest owned a few of the principal volumes. It Is 
no more than a compilation, from sources which still exist, but it was 
a source of primary importance to students of the Bible for many yeans, 
VVaUfmT* poetry is more interesting to Oft than the gloss. There 
is a good deal of ft, hut only two pieces skill be selected for special 
mention. Tig imagine TVfrici is notable for its subject (which is the 
equestrian statue of Thepdoric removed from liaveima to Aix-k-Chapelle 
by Charlemagne in SOI ), and also for its form ; it is u dialogue between 
the poet and ScittfiJla (roughly, his genius), which is succeeded by a re¬ 
markable description of the Emperor Louis the Fious and his train. Dt 
culiura hmiorum is the first of medieval Georgies. Those w ho have seen 
it will at least remember the epilogue* JuJdressed to Gmmddus of St Gull* 
in which Walufrid says: “Think of me when you are sitting in your 
walled garden under the shade of a peach tree, 

Dum tibi ran# legit it t touera Unn^iup jjoiim 

Ludpntf? putri, «oU LurUlmiids lunruni, 

Atqua Volin m^ntla main capacious iiidnnt 

tiraiuliA conaiitcs includere eorponi plmis ’ 1 
The lines are not w great poetry ™ but the picture is pleasant* 

A group of three writers whose work? hear on the preservation of 
Homan literature shall next be noticed. 

Hie first part of the ninth century ( 8 G 5 -S 62 ) is covered by the life 
nf Sorvutus Lupus, Abbot of Ferrirres, whose letters, not uncelebrated, 
are by far the most remarkable of his writings. The frequent requests 
he makes for Ijonhs and especially classical books have long since at- 
tracted attention. From Einliard lie borrows AuIuh Gellius ami the 
rhetorical works qf Cicero; from Altsig of York, Quintilian; from 
another he tries to get Livy; from the Abbot of Fuldn, Suetonius in 
two small volume*. He owns and hm read Caesar; he quotes Horace, and 
may have had some other Latin lyrics. A line which he cites as Horace's, 
(Mens divfdcrem ti ben ter aiuios), h not to be found in Horace now. 

Mico of St fiiquier seems to have compiled his work on prosody 
about the year It is a collection, arranged alphabetically, of lines 

from up wards of thirty poets, pagan and ChrLstiaiu exemplifying the 
scans]un of particular words, the name of the source being written beside 
carte One could hardly have a more convenient kev to the contents of 
the St fikyiicr library as regards Latin verse. The list need not be set 
out hi full here, but a few remarks may be made. The Araiai both of 
Cicero run! fc-f German icus and the medical poem of Q T SeremiS Sam- 
mnnicus, to which Lucretius jn*y be mldcd, count as rarities. We miss 
Calpurmus and Neniesionus, w ho were known to the Carolingtoti court, and 
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Mflcer—perhaps last mentioned as extant by Ermoldua Nigellus, a notable 
court-poet. The absence of Catullus, Tibullus mid Propertius is not sur¬ 
prising; Um first and last evidently did not emerge till a g*K>d deal later: 
Tibullus, however, does occur in an interesting ninth-century list nf books 
written m a grammatical manuscript at Berlin (San ten. 66). 

Hud(iAnlus gives another aspect of the picture. We know nothing 
of him but that he calls tuns self a presbyter add obviously lived in an 
establishment-—most likely monastic—where be had a good library at 
command. He put together a collection of moral, religious and philo¬ 
sophical excerpts wh icb has scirvived in one manuscri p L 1ts dkti ngu i shing 
feature is that a large part consists of extracts from the philosophical 
writings of Cicero, Ilacioardus had no more of these than we have; 
the RepuMk was not known to him, Cicero is useful to him merely as 
a moralist^, and he expunge* from his extracts the personal and historical 
allusions, so that what we thank him for h little more than the evidence 
he supplies a* to the existence in his time of the collected phiEosopbical 
works in very much their present shape. 

It in long since I have made any reference to Spain. The little 
that can now he said must lie confined to the Christian writers: 1 
cannot touch on the great literary and scientific achievements of the 
conquering Moore. And the Christian writers were not very remarkable* 
A pin of matter connected with the Adnptionist heresy appeared at 
the end of the eighth century. The question at issue (recalled by the 
FiSoque clause): Was the Son uf God Son by adoption, as opposed to 
eternal generation ? was affirmed by Felix of Urge! and FJipanrius of 
Toledo and* outside Spain, denied by ALcuid* Within the country Beatus 
wrote against Elipumlns, but he would hardly have been remembered for 
that alone. He is remembered, however, both by patristic students and 
by those interested in art, as the compiler of an immense commentary on 
the Apocalypse from sources which are some of them lost and valuable. 
Copies of this (to which Jerome on Daniel is almost always added}, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, are the chief monuments of Spanish art for the ninth 
and following centuries* The designs of the pictures were transmitted with 
almost Chinese fidelity from one j&criptoriuiri to another: among them 
is a map of the world which has a special place nf its o^ti in geographical 
history. 

In the middle of the ninth century a pair of Cordovan writers emerge 
to whom n few words must be devoted: Panins Albania, a converted Jcw s 
and Eulogies (Eulogio), Archbishup of Toledo* who died a martyr in 
859. ITic writings of Etdogius are chiefly concerned with the martyrs of 
his own time, and with polemic against the Prophet; those of f*aiil include 
a life of EuJogims and a good deal of indifferent verse, Their imjiri 
importance is, no doubt, for Spanish history, and they i&n mentioned 
here principally in virtue of a passage tn the lift: of Eulogiuji which 
bcare ou general literature. * In 848, say* Paul, Eulagtus brought back 
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from certain monasteries a number of books. Virgil, Horace Juvenal, 
Avienin an? specially named, and abo the epigrams of Addelmra* who 
w no other than our Englbh A Id helm. The fact that Aldhehn was rend 
in Spain in the ninth centurv h worth noting. We remember how 
Aldhdm himself at the end of the seventh century read Julian of Toledo 
and Eugenios. 

A chapter of hist Ay yet unwritten will most likely disclose many 
unsuspected threads of connexion between Ireland* Britain, and Spain. 
Ip the making of it the role of the liturgiologisfc will be an iiu[K>rtnnt one. 

We return to Central Europe. A good deal of space in the last 
chapter wm devoted to Greek learning anrl to Irish culture* Now that 
we have pawed to the middle yearn of the ninth century, both subjects 
come before us again. Their representatives are ip the first instance 
■Johnlines Scottus Eriugfcna and Sedulius Stottus, but these are only the 
protagonists. There was a crowd of minor personages* some few of whom 
will claim separate notice. Thu testimony of the time is that imperial 
and royal courts and the palaces of the great ecclesiastics were thronged 
with needy w Scotti.” all teamed in their various ways, ail willing to teach, 
and oil seeking (not always in the most dignified terms) shelter and 
maintenance, Heine of A oxer re, writing about 876, represents the 
influx of Irish scholars as due to the enlightened liberality of Charles 
the Bald. “Ireland* despising the dangers of the sea, h migrating 
almost rrt masse with her crowd of philosophers to our shores, and all 
the most learned doom themselves to voluntary exile to attend the 
bidding of Solomon the w-bc." But this wo* not the sole or even the 
chief reason. As the rhetoricians of Gaul hail heen driven into Ireland 
by one set of invasions, so now the Irish were driven out of it bv 
another* that of the Scandinavian pirates who had already clone so much 
mischief in England. We cannot doubt that lamentable destruction of 
books took place in Ireland too, hut we know' little or nothing about 
established libraries them 

We drat hear of John the Scot at the court of Charles the Bald in 
845, and his first continental writing was on predestination against 
Gottschalk (851). Not very long after, in 858-860, he made his first 
important Lransl^ttoii from Greet, of the works called of Dionysius the 
Areojmgite, The copy he used was most likely one which in H&7 the 
Greek Emperor, Michael, had given to the Abbey of St Denis 1 . llildmn. 
Abbot of that house, had done his best to establish tlie identity of the 
patron of the Abbey with the Areojjftgite, and the identification wm 
commonly accepted throughout the medieval period. 

It is generally agreed that John knew’ Greek before he left Ireland. 
TJris would make it natural to commit to him the task of rendering the 

very diffieu If language and matter of Dionysius into Latin. But the 
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contents were such a# were certain to attract him. He wm a philosopher 
bom,and the blend of Seo-Pktomsm and Christianity in these writing was 
exactly suited to his temperament He performed his work in a way 
that excited the wonder of a very competent scholar at Rome: for in 
SCT the translation was sent to Pope Nicholas and he referred it for an 
opinion to his librarian Anastadus who had done much work of the 
kind, Anastasius marvels how a man front a reroute and barbarous land 
could have attained such mastery of Greek; Irish learning was evidently 
an unknow 1 n thing to him. 

In his dedications of his version to the Emprur, and also in a good 
many of his occasional poems, John ventures upon original Greek ver&c 
composition: here he is at his weakest, both u poet and as praudist i 
the scansion is surprisingly had. ' The Dionysius was followed by the 
Amiri gun of Maxhnus luTfrnpa ei? Tpif-foptcv -repi <pwrt&n*) t also a difficult 
text to translate and not one of much importance* Most likely no other 
philosophical text (if we except the Solutions of Prise-[anus Lydus, as to 
which there is doubt) came into John's hands. He made no other trails- 
litmus but turned to the composition of hi* last and greatest work, to 
which he gave u Greek title, TrepI (pva-ewr puparpav (SG7). Little copied, 
for it soon became suspect of pantheism, it is the most original piece of 
speculative thought which these centuries have to shew* Nothing >u 
remarkable probably was put forth until Anselm came. 

Other work a by John to which nu precise date baa been assigned are 
his excerpts from Macro-bins on the verb, which preserve all we have ot 
n very' valuable book, a fragmentary commentary on St John's Gospel 
in w hich he makes use of the Greek test, and commeii larivs on Murtiamis 
Cope! la and Boethius. We still await a critical edition of the whole of 
the works uf this very marked scholar and thinker* It is unfair to judge 
of his personality from silence, hut the fact remain* that there is no 
written tribute to any but hi* intellectual gifts. 

Sedulius Scottus is found at Liege about and after a lapse of ten 

years becomes mitrateable* In him w r c have no original thinker, but a 

writer of some skill, a most industrious compiler and transcriber, and * 

a lover of ancient literature. His hook Ik rcrtarib k* Chrkvtiani ? addressed 

to lj.ithat II, interspersed with pieces of verse in many metres (after 

the fashion of Boethius) and with copious quotations from the Pfmcrtna 

Graccomm (sec p, 504), is his bead original composition. There are* too, 

many fugitive pieces of verse* some addressed to his patrons, one or two 

to his Irish companions, others descriptive of works of art, for example, 

a silken pall embroidered with a long series of scenes from the life of 

St Peter* Under the hood of compilations we reckon Ins collections on 

St Mutt hew and on the Pauline Epistles (the former as yet imprinted) 

and his Commentaries on grammatical w orks,Priscian, Donat as, Eutyehifts. 

In the last-named, which was very likely written in Ireland, he uses that 

tract of Macrobius on the. verb, of which John lias been the chief preserver. 

* 
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There i* also in the library of the hospital of Cues (Cusa) near Treves 
a manuscript of a commonplace hook of hts of very remarkable character. 
It has £iipplift] us with pieces of Cicero’s orations against Iftso and for 
Fcmteius which are wanting in our other copies, and ofVegetius,Porphyrio, 
and Lie tan tills. Partly perhaps because of tbe many Greek passages in 
hm works, Luctantius was little read or copied between the ninth and 
tbe fifteenth century. *To Seduliu* however these were no deterrent; he 
collects some of them at the end of a Greek psalter which we have of 
his transcribeng T A remark of Traube^s will be in place here ^ * fc ThftEard 
the guess/* be says, - l that wherever Greek passages survive in Latin 
works, they are to be referred to Irish influenced 

The manuscripts transcribed by ^edulius and his circle remain to be 
noticed. Those which are most confidently ascribed to his hand are the 
Psalter just mentioned, which is signed by him (it is now- in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, and was once at St Nicholas’s Abbey at Verdun), and 
a Graeco-Latin copy of the Pauline Epistles at Dresden, of which the 
Codex Jugieiuti i at Trinity Cullege, Cambridge, is a transcript. There 
are besides at St Gall a Prisdan, perhaps brought from Ireland, and a 
Gospels in Greek and ljitin (known as A), and there is a famous book 
at Bone (355) containing our old in t copy of Horace's (Jdcs. In these we 
find, scribbled on margins, Irish names, and names of others, such as 
Hartgar of Tongres* Gunther of Cologne, JJiJiiiun, Hincmsr, etc., whom 
we know to have been connected with Sed alius. His own name also 
occurs not unfre^uently. 

Of the less distinguished members of the band of Irish scholar*, 
Duitchad or Duncant h as been iLssertcd and also denial in 3» the nulliur 
of a Comment on Marti aims Capelin (not printed Jl Common to thta, 
amrl to John the Scot's comment on the same author, is a fragment of 
the lost Pi-pIu,* of Theophrastus, which is aka copied in a I.aon ramiu* 
script (444) written by an Irish teacher, Martin of Emu {ffflBl This 
book contain* a Graeco-Latin glossary, and, inter Greek verse* 
by Martin himself, no better and no worse than those of Jolin + 

\riy€ ftaiicriLt Xeyf|r, fifrr/iATii ftik&tv 
Ls the Last line, aijd a fair sample. 

Hoorn must be found here for a word about glossaries. They were 
the indispensable tool of any who aspired to a know ledge of Greek* and 
were used by uthers whcihud no real grasp of the language but desired 
to be thought Greek scholar*. The two chief Grneco-Latm glossaries 
go by the names of Cy rill us and Phihixeuus respectively. Tbe prime 
authority fir tbe text of Cyrdfu* is an ancient manuscript in the Hariekm 
collect ion (57D2) which tame from the hospital of Cues. We now know 
that Lion 4-fL written by Martin, is a copy of it, and this means that 
in the ninth century it wa**at nr ncn.lt Laoik It not, however, 
written in France, but most likely in Italyits archetype is conjectured 
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to have been a papyrus book. PkilnremLt depends upon u ninth century 
manuscript at Haris, and this too is referred to the neighbourhood of 
Laoti, or ufc least to the north of France. 

Fergus was another of the Irish circle; he was the writer of part of 
the St Gall Guspch (A). Y"et another, of whom we know little more 
than the name, was Elias a connecting link between the Iridi and their 
most distinguished continental pupil, Hciric of AAixerre. 

Heine learned what Greek he knew from an Irish teacher or teachers 
at Ijtiou; he also sat under Lupus of Ferriencs* and at his lectures took 
down excerpts from Valerius Maxiom* and Suetonius, Elia* supplied him 
with the text of two collections of apophthegms, one current under the 
name of Caeciliits tialbus. A manuscript now at the abbey of Melk in 
Austria preserves (with a utugraph notes by Heiric) another set of ex tracts 
which is particularly interesting a* including some from Fetramus The 
copy from which these were taken i* now divided between the libraries 
of Berne and Paris, 

His own works are not epoch-making: commentaries on some of the 
poets, which supplied material to his pupil Hemigius, and a long life of 
Hi Germanus of Auxerrc in verse- In thik he makes considerable parade 
of hi* Greek, intercalating into his dedications many words which lie got 
from the works of Dionysius the Areopagite. He makes sueb experiments 
in lyric metres as shew him to have been a student of the Odes and 
Epodcs of Horace, and he is credited with being the first of his time to 
pay much attention to these poems, which were always far less popular 
than the Satires and Epistles. 

Those who have studied the commentaries of Hciric award to them 
higher praise for real soundness of 1 earning than to those of Remlgius. 
But the name of the latter lived on, and Heine 1 * did not* Hemigius 
learnt of Dunehad m well a* of Hciric, and taught at Ulieinis for Arch¬ 
bishop Fulk, and at Paris. He lived on into the tenth century, and 1 it 
is said, had Odo of Clunv among his pupils The tale uf his writings is a 
long one, consisting almost entirely of commentaries upon grammarians, 
poet*, and books of the Bible, A tract on the Mass and a glossary of 
proper names £n the Bible, both ascribed to him, went on being copied 
down to thq end of the Middle Ages, Few of the many Bibles of the 
thirteenUi century are without the Ifiterpreiaiumci Nammum. 

This is perlmp the place to mention the invthographers, Two anony¬ 
mous collection* of stories of the ancient godsend heroes* very baldly 
told, were printed hy Mai from Vatican manuscripts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, along with a later one which docs not concern us. 
The second of these mythograpilerv copies a good dc&J of rcatter from 
the first, and Inis been, not quite certainly, identified with Bemigius. 
The first quotes authors as late m; Orosius, and mingled tales from 
Homan history with his mythology. Neither Attained a w ide circulation, 
but they deserve a word in*virtue of their attempts to hand on the 
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ancient legends and throw light on the allusion# to them in classical 
litemtnre- 

Uy the end of the ninth century, it h probably true to tfty that the 
Irish stimulus had worked itself out Had a steady supply of Greek 
texts been available, one cannot doubt that men would have been found 
to make use of them, but* it must be repeated, no new material was 
coming in. Bymntuinfrdespised the West and did not care to enlighten 
it. The Greek monasteries of Southern Italy seem never to liave attracted 
any attention in the north. The chief scholar at Rome, A nits basins 
Bibliutheearius, died in 8!)7 and left no successor Something more needs 
to be said of what he had accoixiplUhed. Nearly all im translations, 
which are not few, were made at the request of friends or of the Pape, 
He revised John’s Dionysius and provided it with scholia rendered fmm 
Greek. He pot into Latin the Act* of two Councils, that of 787 and 
that in which Fhotiua was deposed and Ignatius restored to the patri¬ 
archate. For John the Deacon, who w&t designing a large Church history, 
he translated the Chronographv of Nicephoros and copied extracts 
from the chronicle* of George the Syncelltia and of Thcophanes, the 
three together forming what was known as the Chrotoographm tri¬ 
partite not to be confused with the Hfatoria tripartita that was made 
fur Casriodorus. It is an imputing list, and there is more than this to his 
credit. 

The excursions mode into Greek literature in the tenth century are 
almost negligible. In the middle of it Lea uf Naples produced a vei>iofi 
of an Alexander-roman co for Duke -John of Naples from a manuscript lie 
liad brought from Constantinople. It marks a stage ill the spread of 
that most influential romance. Later on we encounter another type of 
Greek scholar, the mad thoroughly familiar with the spoken language, 
in Liudprand of Cremona, diplomat and historian. 

It is not pretended that what has been said here of the study and 
in Hue nee of Greek in these centuries is a complete survey. The gaps will 
be obvious Lo experts. The province of liturgy, for instance, has not 
been touched* and there is much in early troper* and other service books 
which goes to shew that forms were borrowed from the Bymntines. 
That the Li tank* of the Saints first appeared in Greek, transmitted 
front Rome late m the seventh century to England by a Greek-speaking 
Fope, is a proposition recently maintained by that great scholar Edmund 
Bishop, Hagiography, y-gnih* would cosily fill a chapter of ii& own. We 
do not yet know all that was dune by eastern monk** driven west wart! 
by the Iconoclastic troubles, in the way of tmndation of Acts of Saints, 
or mure generally in the di Huai on of their language. Further—a small 
(natter, tills* perhaps—it would lie worth while to collect tlie instancra 
in which western scribe# liave employed the Greek alphabet for their 
titles and colophons; it U mainly a piece of liarmlesa parade, but 
is not wholly iudgnihcauL Irishmen, Batons, and Spaniards were 
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fondest of the practice, though it is not confined to them. Yet another 
class of documents in which the use of rare Greek words became a 
fashion am Lise charters of the tenth Century, especially those made in 
England. * 

This love of a bizarre vocabiiWy* which wc have noticed before, crops 
up again and again almost to the end of our period. About S30 we have 
the strange poem of Lie* Mmocm, a Breton* ftho uses the ULtperica 
Faming About H96, Abho of St Germain appends to his two books 
of verse on the siege of Pirns by the Northmen a third w r hieh in nothing 
but a series of conundrums, unintelligible from the first without a gloss. 
A hundred years later our English chronicler Kabius Aettiel weaid puts 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle into a very crabbed Latin with tags of verse 
ami sesquipedol compounds of his ow n devising* 

It is a relief to turn from these oddities to .some writings which have 
an appreciable value as literature* Gottschalk or Godescalcus f monk of 
Orhais (S^Jo-SG&X tills an enormous space in the dogmatic history of his 
time, lie paid dear enough to Hint-mar of Rheims for the ermrs of his 
doctrine, and his tragic story has been remembered by many who forget 
how grim was his view of election and reprobation: Christ did not die 
to save all men* but only the elect. 

Only in somewhat recent times have certain lyrics of his been brought 
to light which make him a more sympathetic character. There is a light¬ 
ness about them not very common; lightness* not of tune* for they are 
plaintive* but of touch: 


t't (juid hihep pusiale 
ijiuin' rUJJLftL- dliol# 

cannezi dntce bio emture 
cam aim Ioh^ csul Villdc 
Ultra mars 1 ? 

O ctir kbis canere? 


Vet more recently GotLselialk lias been accepted as the author of a 
poem very famous for six or seven centuries after him, the Eclogue of 
Theodulus. (Theqdwb is no mure than GottschaUt, God^ slave* turned 
into Greek*) This Eclogue is a eollocpiy between Truth (Alithia) and 
Falsehood (1 'se u stias) w i t h Reason ( Ph rmied s ) for urn pi re. g Falsehood cites 
a number of incidents from pagan mythology* giving a quatrain to each. 
Truth cap every one with a contrast from the scripture. The verdict 
k A foregone conclusion. In length and subject |he poem was admirably 
fitteil to be a s^'hool-Ijofik * and as a school-book it survived well into the 
Renaissance period. 

In b74 died UathuiiMMla, first Abbess of Gandershcirn. * Agios her 
h i- n-h .i monk at Corny (?) T wruh;a long prase life of her, and also^t 
dialogue in elegiac verse between himself and her iujiis. Rather exalted 
language has been used about the beauty of this poem, but its ease and 
simplicity mid truth of feeling do mark it out among the productions of 
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it* time, It k not however distinguished for originality of thought or 
excellence of technique. 

.Mathias €jt Banadbas, ITmolh^a-^ Apollo * 

SilviuuSj Titu-ftj liiL^ipliilijjp Gatud 

is not n good couplet* but 

Te iafti pulfu?? hahet: ttas n&buc iuctnt ibyttrilfl: 

Te Iuk vi m tfrtiGi: nos tenebme retLnent: 

Tu cum rirgiiiibug cv-mitajig, quvciuifjae eat A§due 
L ilia cum viulis coIM^lh ■tque rosaa 

are better lineup and typical of what ha'* been praised in the poem. 

Opinion is still unsettled as to whether Agtus and ft writer known ns 
Pacta StLfO are identical. Agios would not gain greatly were his claim 
established; the poem is nothing but a versification of prose sources 
(Annals and kinhanJ) on the life of Charlemagne. 

The community of 81 Gall, ns may be guessed from the frequent 
mention of it iti these pages, has u wonderful record for the preservation 
of ancient literature. It is scarcely Ike remarkable for Its own literary 
production*- Two of its writers shftll iwxve special notice tiuw. 

The first is >!otker Balbulus, the Stammerer (340-91®)* Several 
other Mothers of SI Gall followed him, the most famous of whom was 
N T utker Labeo (f 10SS), translator into German of Boethius and much 
ekeL But this first Notker is considerably more important, principally 
on two grounds One WAS the development of a form of church poetry 
known m the Sequence. The essence of it was thus. It had become the 
fashion to prolong to an exaggerated extent the singing of the word 
Alleluia where it occurred at the end of antiphons. The melodies of 
such Alleluia* were tiled* but were exceedingly liard to remember. 
Taking the hint from a Jumiegos Bervice-book that had been brought 
to St Galli Nutker fitted the Alleluia with words appropriate to the 
Church &ca.sun or feast, putting m ft rule n syllable to each note of the 
long wandering melody. Thus there grew up a new' form of poem, non- 
metrical at the outset, which in later years became hound by stricter 
rule*, mid which exercised ft great influence upon secular poetry. In 
Notkert bmds it was wholly conditioned by the tune to which it was 
set. The one example of it that is widely known in this country is the 
funeral sequence! Media in vita, M In the midst of life, whether that is 
truly Notkers work or not 

He U also famous *as the author of the book of reminiscences of 
Charlemagne called Cexta Kurali and! lung current yimply as the work of 
the ^ Monk of St GalL" It is now recogni^xl as NotkerV Alas l we 
po^rt^ 011 IV a part of it, but what we have is one of the few books of 
the period which can really be read with pleasure. There is not much 
plan ill it; *t is in the main Notker’s recollections of stories told to him 
in his youth by an old warriof Adalbert who had fought for the Emperor, 
ami by Adalbert a sou Wcrhibert, a cleric, and also by a third informant 
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wh «* has lieen tost with the preface and the third lawk of the 

Gtxtn, It whs written down at the request of Charles the Fat, who when 
staying at St Gall in 883 had been greatly delighted with Not tier’s tales 
or his great -grandfather and him father! Almost all the picturesque 
anecdotes that we have of Charlemagne come from this book; tales of 
war and peace, of embassies from the East and what they brought, of the 
Emperors dealings with his clergy', behaviour in church, dress, are to lie 
found here, many doubtless true, others shewing the Ix-ginnitig of a 
Charlemagne mythology'. The loss of the third hook is particular!v 
exasperating, for in it were promised recollections of the hero’s every-day 
conversation. 

Much more might be said of Mother, of his letters, his poems, his 
humour, his treatise on the study of the Fathers (a parallel to the Insti- 
tutinns of {assiodorus), but proportion must be observed, and we must 
bid farewell to a man l*»th gifted and amiable. 

Our second St Gall author is Ekkebaid, the first of five persons of 
tliat name who are prominent in the Abbey's annals. He died in 973. 
Early in life he began the work by which he has deserved to be remcm- 
jHired, the short epic of \\ altharius, It is a heroic tale, n single episode 
in a warrior's career. Wait harm* escapes with his love from the Hun¬ 
garian court in which both he and she were kept os hostages, is pursued 
and successfully defends himself against great odds. The stmy ends 
happily, and none of the Ijitin poems of nil this age is lie tier worth 
reading. There is little of the flavour of a school exercise about it, and 
there is n great deal of the freshness of the best romances in the vernacular. 

With the exception of the 6r<ia Aore/i, iniist of the writings we have 
touched upon recently hare ken in verse. We will give a few paragraphs 
to some of the remaining poets, .John the Deacon, a Roman, writing in 
875, gives ns a curious versification of a curious old piece called the 
Cttem Cypriaui , and mingles it with personal satire. The whole thing 
in a jeit tTttfpriif written, us I ji pot re has shewn, on the occasion of the 
coronation of Charles the Huid at Rome, and was recited at a Ixuicjtict , 
where were present various notabilities (Anastasius the Librarian among 
them) who are smartly hit off. 

11 in-bald of St A Til i mil’s Eclogue in pmise of baldness* produced about 
885, must be passed with averted ere. Every word of its 146 lines beirins 
with the letter C. 

the early part of the tenth century gi ves uv two Kmtmymom hooks 
of some slight celebrity t the Gaia Birmgmiit h panegyric on that 
Empemr by an Italian who brew some Greek, and the Echo** captivl 
by a monk nf Tod, “ the oldest beast-epic of the .Middle Age* * Animals 
are the Actors, And tales! in which they figiirv are woven together ncri 
without spirit. But mb** famous in n^pcet of tin* of the writer and 

of the vehicle she has employed arc the w&rfcs of Ilrotsvithu. a nun of 
Giuidcrshemi who wrote abnuf 960. They are collected into three- {woks 

tlf. XT. 
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whereaT the first consist* of poems on the lives of the Viigio and certain 
other saints (the grotesque legend of Gengul phiis of Tout U among thuin), 
the second of sis so-called comedies, the third of a short epicain Otto I : 
another, on the origins of Gaodershrim, h preserved separately. The 
comedies are the unusual feature. They are written in no strict metre 
hut in a rhythmical prose, and treat of episodes from saints lives. They 
are avowedly intended'to exlol chastity, m a counterblast to the mis- 
thievous writings of Terence. We have here the earliest of Christian 
drama*(dramatic only in form, for Hrotsvitha would never have sanctioned 
the acting of them) and as such they would in any case be interesting; 
but they an? not without merit. Short and easily read, their plots are 
not ili-chosen, and the dialogue moves quickly. There is even a touch 
of humour here and there, its when, in thdcifms y the Homan persecutor 
makes love to the pots and pans in the kitchen, under the illusiuii of their 
being Christian girls, and gets covered with soot. 

In one or two cases the sources employed are interesting. The first 
poem of the first book deals with the life of the Virgin and the Infancy 
of Christ, and is? drawn from an apocryphal Gospel* in a text usually 
fathered upon Matthew, but here upon James the Loitfs brother. The 
second, on the Ascension, is from an unidentified Greek text translated 
by a bishop John* One of the plays is an episode from the Acts of 
St John the Evangelist 

It must be wild once again that thin chapter is not a text-book nr a 
history, but ft survey, of the literature of two centuries. So far it has 
been mainly occupied with what by a stretch of language might he called 
belles kitrcM : hut these form only a small fraction of the whole hulk of 
writings which have come to ua from the years #00 to UKHX To leave 
the rest unglanced at wuuld he outrageous. Five headings aeem to com¬ 
prise the greatest part of what it is really essential to notice; Theology, 
Hagiography leading over to History, the Sciences and Arts, and book* 
jn vernacular languages. 

In the enormous department of Theology we find two great categories. 
Commentaries on the Scriptures and controversial writings* liturgy and 
Homiletics we must leave untouched. From the commentators we have 
a huge bulk of tfnaierial, hut with very few exceptions, it is wholly un¬ 
original. Like Bede, these men compiled fmm earlier authors. The 
Gbma Ordumria^ already noticed, is typical. Angelonms of Luxeuil, 
Havmu of Halberatadfc* Rabun Maur, are compiler of this class. For 
anything like originality we must look to John the Scut and to Christianas 
44 Druthniarujs" rt of Stavdat, who wrote (in 865] on St Matthew’s Gn»pcl : 
but even Itc is distinguished rather by good sense than by brilliancy, 
r. Five principal controversies occupied the minds and pens of the church 
writers At the beginning of our period we have two : the Adoption ist, 
in which Kli panel us and Alcuin were the foremost figures and the Icono¬ 
clastic, The latter produced a remarkable group of hooka. The Icooo- 
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Rustic cause met much opposition, but also some support, in tbe West. 
The L\hri Camlini against images, written at the Emperor’s order (whether 
or no Alciyn had a hand in them is not settled), are the work of a well- 
read man who draws interesting illustrations from pagan mythology and 
contemporary works of art. Claudius, Bishop of Turin, was also a hot 
Iconoclast in deed and in worth We have only extracts from the treatise 
he wrote, hut we have replies to it from an IrisbjMit* Dungah and from 
Jonas of Orleans* Dungal, who quotes the Christian poets very largely, 
especially Paulinus of Nok, prefixes to his books some fragments from 
Claudius, and says that the whole work was one-third as long again as 
the Psalter: he seems to think that this aggravates the offence. 

The middle of the ninth century saw two more great disputes. One 
is that on Predestination^ in which the monk Gottschalk, who took the 
most rigid view, was forcibly silenced* scourged* and imprisoned by 
Hmcmarof Hhciins and written against by John the S<ot and Pasebjesins 
Rndbert of Corbie, to name only two of a large group. Riidhert was a 
man of very wide muling and had one of the best libraries of the time 
at his command. He is one of the very* few who quote Inenmms dgnin&i 
The other dispute concerned the Eucharist. Hadbert is here 
again to the fore, in defence of the view which, developed, is the faith of 
Rome. Rat ram n* also of Corbie, wrote in a strain which made the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century claim him as an early champion on 
their side. 

We have other interesting matter from EL&tmmn's pen ; a treatise 
against the eirora of the Greeks, and a letter to one Rimliert, w ho had in¬ 
quired what was the proper view to bike of the rare of CynoccphaH, tribes 
of dog-headed men believed to inhabit parts of Africa. St Christopher, 
it is not generally realised, was of this race, and the conversion of one of 
them is also related in the eastern Acts of SS. Andrew and Ikirtholonicw, 
Ratramn, who does not cite these examples, answers Kitnbert with good 
sense. If what is reported of the Cynoeephali is borne out by facts, 
they must be looked upon as reasonable and redeemable beings. 

The controversy with the Greeks is the fifth and last of these to be 
mentioned here. Besides Ratmmns book* there is an important con¬ 
tribution to it by Aeneas of Paris. 

To Hagiography the Carolingtan Renaissance ^tivc an immense 
stimulus. The founding of a multitude of abbeys arid the building of 
great chun-he* and the stocking of them with relics of ancient martyrs, 
begged, bought or stolen from It nine, were operative uiuses. Einhard's 
story of the translation of SS r Martellimis and Peter i.s one classic to 
which relic-hunting gave birth, Rudolf of Fulda's about St Alexander is 
another, this last because passives from the Gertnania of Tucitus an; 
embodied in it. There vm_~, besides, the natural wish to a read&lfle 

life of many a patron saint whose linings had Wn forgotten or el.se 
were only chronicled in barteirotis Ijitin of the seventh century. Lives 
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invented or rewritten in respqmse to thb wish bulk very large in the Ada 
Stmcfautm* Not uni m pur tan t are the versified Paid an* and Live* which 
perhaps begin with Frudentiiis and Paoliom of Nota and are carried on 
by Forluuatus {St Martin), Rede (St Cutbbert), Heiric (St Goramnus), 
Notkcr {St Gall) and a whole host of ammj/mL All these, fiction or fact, 
have their interest, but are of course much inferior to the rare con- 
temporary biographies isuch m those of St Boniface by Willibrotd and 
of St Ansehar by Riuibert. 

The mention of these leads naturally to the single biographies of 
unmnonised persons. Charlemagne, ve have seen* is the subject uf the 
two best. Those of Louis the Pious by the H Astronomus ” and by 
Thegan have nothing of the charm and skill of Einhard and Notker* 
Nearest to them is a British writing, the first to be mentioned after a 
long interval of silence, Assets life of Alfred. 

Of others, that of Eigil by Candidas, a Fulda production of alxmt 
S40 s and that of John of Gor/e by Abbot John of Metz have distinct 
interest Agnellus'a collections on the Archbishop* uf Kaverina, full of 
archaeological lone (839), and some of the lives of Popes in the LUmt 
alii, perhaps due to the pen of Anastas ins the Librarian, supply 
m with many facts we are glad to have, but do not pretend to be artistic 
biographies. 

History writing takes three other principal forms. There is the 
world-chronicle, of which Freculphus of Lbieux and Kegino of Priim 
(near Treves) and, later, Mariftims Scot li*. give examples; there are the 
annals; Commonly connected with a religious establishment, *ueb ns those 
of Loraeh; and there is the episodic, telling of some particular campaign 
or the rise of some great church, To this lost class belongs Nit 1 tardus 
(t 84i), natural .son uf Angilbert by Charlemagne's daughter Hertha, 
and successor (ultimately) to his father as lay-abbot of St Riquicr. He 
writes four -hurt books in dear and simple prose, on Louis the Pious and 
the quarrels of Lotliar, Charles tlie Bald, and Louis the German—a 
strictly con temporary" record- Incidentally he has preserved* by tran~ 
scribing the terms of the Gath of Strasbourg, the oldest piece of French 
and one of the oldest pieces of German which we have. The church 
of Rhein is had two historians, Flodoord (also author of some immense 
poaus) begins in* the mists of antiquity oud carries the story down to 
about 966. Richer, whose bonk is extant (at Bamberg) in the author's 
autograph, dedicate* his history to Gerbert; he devotes small space to 
early history and muefi to his own time: his narrative ends in 995. 
Widukmd of Corvcy is another name tluit cannot be passed over: his 
Gt&ia Saatfntm in four books run to the year 978* but by the Kith 
chapter of the first book he ha* reached 880, so that his also must rank 
a# a historv* of his own time. Of all these chroniclers and observers 
IJudprand uf Cremona is byjar the smartest His spiteful pictures of 
the Byzantine court are not easily to be pomlkled: he ha* a real turn 
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far satire and for vivid description* ami the gap in his text arc very 
much to be deplored. 

Of those who treat of the Arts mid Sciences the grammarians are 
probably tlic most mimerotLR I ha%e renmmred the idea of noticing 
each Irishman or Frank who has left us uu A ra, but I would find a place 
here for mention of two Epistles* separated in time by a full century, 
which fire largely gram nodical in subject and opistolarv only in form. 
They serve mainly rus displays of their authors" reading. One is by 
Ertnenrich of Eljwangen to Gnnrnld of St Gall (854), the other by 
Gunzo of Novara to the monks of ReieLienau (965) a projMM nf a monk 
of St Gall who had rashly criticised his Ijttin. They are tedious com¬ 
position^ but have their importance. 

The writers on Geography arc few. Dicuil, an Irishman (825), draws 
largely upon ancient sources, but adds something about Inland and the 
Faroe Islands that depends upon the observations of compatriots wlio had 
been there. The Famous voyages of Oh there and Wulfstais, inserted by 
Alfred into his Qrosius, though they are in the vernacular* must find 
mention under this head. Other qifefigLgeogmphers are the Iranviator* 
of Alexander's letter to Aristotle, and other matter nn the Marvels of the 
Boat They probably fall within our period, In ft the best copies we have 
of them — Anglo-Saxon versions illustrated w ith pictures—may be of the 
eleventh century'. 

Medicine meant chiefly materia mediae collections of recipes, and 
spells. Hie Latin version of Dioficorides, and the recipes and charms 
current under the names of Apulrius find Sextus Placid u* f were prime 
authorities* Little new work w-m produced. 

No idea of the progress made in Music can be given, hut by a 
specialist; it must suffice here to name Notker, Singer, and Hue bald of 
St Am ami as the leading exponents. 

Astronomy and Mathematics remain. Both were ancillary to church 
purposes the settling of the Calendar and imperially the determination 
of Easter. Bedels wore the text'bonks which were perhaps found most 
useful generally, and that of Hdperic of Auxerre (c. 950) Laid a w ide « 
circulation. But we may neglect every name that apfrcars in connexion 
with Mathematics in favour of that of Gerbert of AuriHac, who died as 
Fupe Sylvester II in HMKJ. He is the last really outstanding figure. 
Everything that he wrote and did has distinction, and he demands a 
somewhat extended notice. Born at Aurillac (Canted) he spent the years 
967-970 in Spaiu with Hal to. Archbishop of Yich. From 970 to 972 
he was with the Emperor: for the next ten years (972-982) be was 
master of the cathedral school at Rheims, and Richer devotes many pages 
to telling us what he taught there. In 982 he was made Abbot of 
Bobbin, the literary treasures of which were no doubt a grpat attraction 
to him: in 991 he became Archbishop of li brims, in 998 of Ravenna, 

In the fuUowiug year be passed to the Chair of Peter* His political 
cs. xx* t 1 

fe 
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activities, which were great, we will pass over* and deal only with his 
literary interests, as they are revealed in his letters and in other sources. 
The letters most instructive from this point of view are mostly written 
from Bobbio. To Archbishop Adalbert* of Rhdnu he says 8% 
u Procure me the history of Julius Caesar from Atlso, Abbot of Montier- 
ender* to be copied, if you want me to furnish vnu with what I have, 
viz + the eight hooks o^ Boethius on Astrology and some splendid geo¬ 
metrical diagram*.’’* To Abbot Gjsalbert (Ep> 9): u The philosopher 
Demosthenes wrote a book on the diseases and treatment of the eyes, 
palled Ophthalmicus. I want the loginning of it, if you have it, and also 
the end of Cicero pro rege Deiota.ro.^ Rrinard, a monk, is asked for 
M. Manlius Dr a^troloffia (who is [bought by Ha vet not to be the poet 
Muni Jins, hut Boethius) and fur some other books, Stephen, a Roman 
deacon, ia to send Suetonius ami Synimiurhus, 14 The art of persuasive 
oratory (Ep- -14) is of the greatest practical utility. With a view to it 
I atu Lord at work collecting a library, and have spent very large sums 
at Rome and in other parts of Italy, and in Germany and the Belgian 
country, on scribes and on copies of books."" To a monk of Treves 
(EjK 134); “I am too busy to send you the sphere you ask for; your 
best chance of getting it is to send me a gwtd copy of the Achilleis of 
Statius.” The monk scut the poem, but the sphere was again withheld, 
Such extracts shew the catholicity of GcrherCs taster Richer tells the 
same tale; he runs through the Seven Liberal Arts, and shews what 
methods and books Gerbert used in teaching each of them. In Mathe¬ 
matics his chief innovation seems to have been the revival of the use of 
the abacus for calculations, and the employ merit* in connexion with it, 
of an early form of the 4 * Arabic * (really Indian) numerals from 1 to 9, 
without the sero. He also wrote on mathematical subjects, though, 
perhaps, no signal discover stands to his credit. Besides all this he was 
a practical workman. William of Malmesbury describes in rather vague 
terms ms organ made by him which was to all appearance actuated by 
steam. To the same excellent author and to Walter Map we owe all tho 
' best of the many legends that have gathered about Gerbert; of the 
treasure he found at Home, grided to it bv the statue whose forehead 
was inscribed. “ Strike here,*" of the fairy whom he met in the forest near 
Rheinis, and of Ifis death. He, like Henry IV of England h was not to 
die but in Jerusalem. His Jerusalem was ihe basilica of Bln Civet lit 
Gerusalemme at Rome. II may lx* worth while to end thifi sketch of 
him with a correction. tVe are commonly told that the sixth or seventh 
century uncial manuscri pt of the Scriphtm Gmmatici^ the Umium writers 
on laud-mc^urcntcut t whicb is now at Wolfenbiittel, and is known os the 
Codex Airorknua, hils Gcrberfk This is denied by his latest editor, 
BcfLiltnov, though he allows that the hook was at Bobbio in the tenth 
century. , 

Our last topic h that of books in vernacular* For practical purposes 
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tills unscientific eitpR^ion means the Celtic ahd teutonic families of 
speech; our period has nothing to shew for the Romance languages. 
Mt*t of wljat it reined needful to ray about Celtic literature in ooimeiioa 
with learning hu found a place in the chapter preceding tbk It must 
be borne in mind that the evolution of fresh aadve litemiureS independent 
of learning transmitted by books is fureign to utir subject; the fat-t that 
the really native product is in itself the best wojth reading is irrelevant 
here. Famous poems such as the Pain Hu Cwrti/w^ and Ht&wulft and 
the Drram qf fhg Rood^ therefore have to be passed over, and such parts 
of the old Northern corpus of poetry as critics allow to be anterior to 
the year 1000, 

Infinitely the largest place in these two centuries U occupied by the 
Anglcj-Saxon writings. A certain number of poems assigned to the lat ter 
part of the eighth century arc on themes derived from books. 1 he 
Andrtas of the VerceUi manuscript U from a text which is only inrth- 
toining in scanty fragments of Lathi, though we have it in Greek: there 
was also once a poem on the ndventures of St Thomas in India, but it 
1ms disappeared ; it wits too fabulous for Aelfric to use as the basis of his 
Homily on the Apostle* Other Ads of 3(dnts are drawn upon in the 
poems called Kh nt r and Juliana. IVe have not the original that lies 
behind the Dlalafpi^ qf Salomon tmd Saturn t but there was one, pre¬ 
sumably in Latin, and n strange book it must have been. The Phoenix 
is in part at least a rendering of a poem attributed to Lactantius. One 
of the Genesis-poems—that which is tailed Genesis R* and has been said 
to be anglicised from Old Saxon—is held to be under obligations to the 
poems of Akinins Avitira. The ninth century Homilies of the Vcrcelb 
and 1 Jlickling manuscripts, as has been said, present versions of and 
allusions to the Apocalypse of Thoma* The smut* often cat employed 
for sermons is not unnaturally the homily-book of Gregory the Great, to 
whom Christian England owed so much. 

The end of the same century sees King Alfred * work : he puts into 
the hands of his clergy and people Gregory, Grunins, Rede, and Boethius, 
and infuses into Orosjns and Roe thins something of hh own great :Fpirit, 
He did not seek to make his people or his priests erudite, but to fit them 
for the common dulses of their lives: we find little ctiriouR learning in 
wlmt he wrote or ordered to be written. And in the wori/of Aelfric* nearly 
a hundred years later, I s*ccm to see an equally sober and practical t yet not 
prcttic, mind. His sermons, whether he is paraph rasing Gregory on the 
Sunday Gospels, or is telling the story of a saint from his Acts, appear 
to be exactly fitted to their purpose of leading simple men in the right 
wav: skill in narrative, beauty of thought, gotxlnes* of soul, jire there. 

Whatever Adfric it was who composed the Colloquy for schoolboys, 
he, too, was gifted with sympathy and freshness, it gives bionic pictufes 
of ordinary life and manners which have Jong been piputar, and with 
good reSLSOEL * 
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Of scime books and fragments which concern matters not theological, 
it is hard to say whether they fall just within or just nut Mile nur period. 
Such are the medical rectipts f the Icechdoms and the descriptions of 
Eastern qiimk already alluded to; such too the dream-Wsks, the 
weather prognostics, the version of the story of Apollonius of Tyre. 
Byrhtferth of Ramsey, id most the only author of this clans wiiuae name 
ha* survived* wrote partly in Latin anti partly in the vernacular upon 
^computJLs" Ctdeiidarial science, shortly before the year 1000, when he 
anticipates the loosing of Satan. 

There win a time when it would have been proper to say that important 
remains of Welsh poetry far older than a.d. 1000 were in existence* 
That time is past, and it is recognised that the poems of Taliesin and 
the rest are not of the first oge + Glooses and small fragments of verse 
are the oldest things we have in Webh* Ireland has more, but of the 
documents—so far as they have tint been noticed already—which bear on 
learning, a great many can only be dated by the linguistic experts, and 
unanimity its no more the rule among the scholars than among the 
politicians of the Celts. 

There are, it has been said, Irish versions of the Jdhiopk-a of Helio- 
dorus, of the Thrhatd of Statius and of the Odyssey To the first no 
date is assigned; it is not in print, and for all one mil tdl it may liave 
been made from a printed edition; the second appears to be a medieval 
attract in prose: the only published text that represents the third is a 
short prose tale. ll has seine traits (as of the dug nf Odysseus recognising 
him) which are not derivable from Latin sources* and read like distorted 
recollections of the Greek ; hot the main course of the ttory is wholly 
mi-Hotneric. Nor is it claimed as falling within uur period. I cite this 
os a specimen of exaggerations that are current. They ore wholly uncalled 
For. NoImmIj doubts the reality of the ancient learning of Ireland, It is 
.safe to predict that sober and critical research w ill not lessen but increase 
nur seii-se of the debt which the modern world ow'e** liist to Ireland and 
after her to Britain, as the preservers mid transmitters of the wisdom of 
* old tinwn 

1 end this chapter, as ! began it, with these islands ; and as I write, 
just such a storm hangs over them as that which* breaking, drove Alenin 
fjvmi their dvorea\de v e n centuries ago; and just surh destruction is ficing 
wrought in the old homes of learning, Corbie, and St Riquier, Loon and 
Uheims, ns the Vikings wrought then. But the destroyers of to-day are 
no Vikings* They are, alld the more is the pity, men of a race which has 
done a vast ileal for learning; that has brought to light things new' and 
old* They pre undoing their own w ork now: they have robbed the w orld 
of beauties and delights that never can be given back. It will Ih: long 
lufibre any of the nations can forgive Germany; longer Mill, 1 earnestly 
hope* before nhe can forgive herself. 
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CHAPTER XXI/ 

BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE ARTS. 

When Constantine rebuilt the city which we still cnU Constantinople 
as a new Koine in the East, doubtless mixed methods in aretiUectufe 
were resorted to. Tie more important buildings of his official architects 
must have been in the current Roman manner* Secondary buildings 
and ordinary dwellings would* however, have been constructed according 
to local customs, and a modified style must soon have resulted here* as 
earlier had been the case in Alexandria, and in other Greek and Homan 
cities of the East. The later Roman architectu ve became more and more 
changed through these contacts with the East, not only in structure but 
in the decorations And the underlying ideals which governed both. It 
is this mixed product which formed the By 74 mtine architecture, and 
has been so named by modem students from the old name of the new 
capital of the Empire. 

As through recent exploration* we come to know more of the building 
modes practised in Egypt, North Africa, Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, that is, throughout eastern Christendom, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to cuver them all with the one narrow word Byzantine, In 
Syria* for instance, the builders hail much line *tone at command, but 
little or no brick or timber, and here, in consequence, everything archi¬ 
tectural tended to be turned to stone- In Constantinople the common 
stone was a good, easily cutting, white marble, and tliis was liberally 
used in association with excellent burnt bricks of thin flat shape. In 
Egypt there was a little fine limestone and much mud for bricks, which 
were frequcntly, for secondary purposed, used in an unburnt condition* 

The term Byzantine properly applies to the style of building 
developed in the new imperial capital, hut some such word ilh Byzan- 
tesque seems to be required to describe inclusively those many varieties of 
building practised in the Christian East, w hich wete yet more or less the 
mem tiers of a common tradition. 

In the fourth century, when the new capital was built, ijic style was 
still Roman and the point of view was mainly pagan* Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture developed step by step as the Empire became Christianised \ olid 
two hundred years later, during the reigp of Justinian, the Byzantine 
style was fully established.. * We may put the emergence of the style 
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about the middle of the fifth century, that is half-way between the reigns 
of Constantine and Justinian, 

In the East from a very early time ordinary building woaks were for 
the most part done with sun-dried mud bricks. In hot, dry countries this 
forms a fairly good material. Besides this use of crude bricks there had 
comedown a still simpler way of building by aggregations of clay. The 
mud, even when subdivided into crude bricksi adhered so thoroughly when 
put together in a mass with liquid mud in the joints, that a type of struc* 
ture was developed which was homogeneous; the roofs mid doors being of 
the same materials as the walls, and continuous w p jth them. Hit* chambers, 
large or small, were cells in a mass-material. Such a method of building 
was common to the valleys of the Nile and the great rivers of 'Western 
Asia, Burnt bricks were in turn developed from mud bricks by an exten¬ 
sion of the method found so successful in making pottery, Such bricks 
were often used for special purposes in combination with the crude bricks 
from an curly time. The building forms made use of in typical Byzan¬ 
tine architecture largely depended on the use of brick, which may be 
regarded an the bringing together of small units well cemented so as 
to form continuous walls and vaults. Burnt bricks were usually set in 
so much mortar, the bricks being thin and the joints thick, that the 
whole became a sort of built concrete, The mortar in a wall, in fact, 
must frequently have been much more in quantity than the bricks. 

Arising doubtless out of primitive ways of forming mud roofs, it 
became customary later to construct vaults of mud bricks, and then of burnt 
bricks, by leaning the courses against an end wall so that the vault was 
gradually drawn forward from the end of a given chamber in inclined 
layers. Each layer was thus supported by the part already done and no 
centring was ret]uired. Domes came to be erected in a somewhat similar 
way. A rod or a cord he mg attached to flic centre so os to be readily 
turned in any direction, a dome was reared on its circular base, a course 
at a time, the curvature Ix ing determined by the length of the rod or 
t cord. About ItiTO Dr Covel described this method of procedure, and it 
is still practised in the East, although skilled dome bin]tiers are now but 
few. 

If a dome is qot set over a circle, but over an octagon nr a square, n 
troublesome question arises in regard to the angles. Where the chamber 
is small, and especially in the case uf the octagonal form, the work can 
easily be jutted out in the angles so ils roughly to conform to the cireulor 
liftse required for the dome. When, however, a square area is large, 
some regular solution becomes necessary. The angles of the square may 
be cut off bj diagonal arches so as to form an octagon. If such arches 
ary so built as to continue back into the angles forming little vaults, 
on a triAlign!Hr base, they are called squinches. In such cases as these the 
base of the dome is governed hy the width across the chamber, but it is 
possible to plan it dome on the diagonal dimensions of the area to be 
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covered so its to spring out of the angles* In this case it is dear thill 
the dome na seen from within gradually expands from the four lowest 
points and* spreads on the walls as it grows upward* forming concave 
triangles having curved lines against the fuur walls. These pi cats of the 
domical surface running down into the Jingles are called pcnflentivcs. 
When the circular basis required for the dome is formed by these pen- 
deis lives it h possible to set a complete scomphcricai dome on them, 
and there will be a break in the curvature where such a dome springs 
from the peoden lives; or it is possible to carry on the curvature of 
the penden lives. forming in this ease a Hatter dome with the surface con¬ 
tinuous to the angle*- The first would be a dome on pendent!ves, and the 
other we might call a pendent! ve dome. Again a third variety is 
obtained by building a circular ring of wall, a “ drum/ above the 
poidintives,, and on that the dome at a higher level. This was a later 
fashion. It is rather difficult to see the geoiiietry of all this without a 
model: but if an apple be cut Into halves, and then one half is laid un its 
cut surface and four vertical cub are made in pairs apposite to one 
another so as to reduce the circular base to a square, » i shall obtain ei 
mode! of a dome w ith continuous pendenthm 

The methods of building ordinary vaults with inclined courses as 
described above were practised Iin Egypt, in the early dynasties, and also 
in Mesopotamia. Evidence is Jit-cumulating which suggests that domes, 
even domes with pendentives, were used in these countries long before the 
Christian era. A dome with pendent! ves has been found over an Egyptian 
tomb which seems to have been built about 1500 years @.c* When Alex¬ 
ander built his new Greek capita] in Egypt it must have been a city of brick 
buildings covered with vaults* save for a few chief structures w hich were 
I mill in the usual manner of Greek temples. A Latin author, writing 
about the year li.e. 50, says that the bouses of Alexandria were put 
together without timber, being constructed with vaults covered over 
with concrete or stone shifts The Mrarxity of timber in Egypt, lhe 
cause behind the development of vaulted structures* is again brought 
before us in a letter written by St Gregory to Eulugius* the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, in regard to timber which was sent to him all the way from 
Italy. It was doubtless from the new Hellenistic capital, nod possibly 
from Western Asia as well that the art of building 'vaulted structures 
spread to Pompeii and Emne. Later, it was almost certainly front 
Alexandria that Constantinople obtained the more developed traditions 
of brick building by which it was possible to erect the great church of 
St Sophia, It seems to be equally true that decorative ideas and 
processes were largely derived from Alexandria. In addition to the 
facts mentioned its the first volume, reference may be made to a painted 
catacomb chamber id Palmyra illustrated by Stirygowski* who assigikxl ^ 
it to the third century'. Amongst the subjects are Victories carrying 
medallions like those on eorfcuJar i vories of the fifth century. There are 
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also panels representing geometrical arrangements of marble, and a 
cornua imitating modi limns in a forma! perspective on the flat. This h 
practically identical with a u cornice * hand made up of flat* morsels of 
marble of different colours at Salon Sea, At Ravenna again there are 
angels in mosaic which arc certainly derived, as Straygwftki himself 
pointed out, from sqeh medallion-bearing Victories as those of Pal in via, 
Alexandria would be the best common centre for places m fur apart as 
Salonika* Ravenna and Palmyra, and the pointed catacomb at the latter 
place may Ik taken to represent Alexandrian art of the fifth century. 
Catacomb burial itself most probably originated in Alexander's city* 
Recent explorations in Asia reveal how wide was the saturation of kto 
Hellenistic and early Christian art in the East. Alexandria was the great 
emporium for distributing works of art over the civilised world. 

Two early churches, both perhaps of the fifth century, may be taken 

types, one of the circular plan and the other of the basilican. The 
former, the ehureh of St George at Solonica, b a domed rotunda having 
a very thick wall in which a series of recesses are, as it were, excavated, 
while a hem a with an apse projects to the eastward. The circular 
44 nave ** thus follows the tradition of many Roman to mb buildings ns* 
for instance, that of St Helena at Rome ; this constitutes indeed the 
moxtyrion type of church* The rotunda of Salonika may be earlier 
than the beina attached to it and may have been erected in the fourth 
century; the masonry of the wall is of small stones with bonding courses 
oi brick, a late Homan fash ion - The dome, which is alxmt eighty feet 
in diameter, was encrusted within with mosaics of which large portions 
still remain* Right great panels contained martyrs standing in front of 
architectural fiujad es. These are, it rimy be supposed, the cuiirts of 
parada**. F Hie saints are in the attitude of prayer; mid some ivories 
shew St Menu of Alexandria in a similar way. One of these ivories 
has the background filled by an architectural composition which » 
remarkably like those .of the Salonika mosaics. Here are round pedi- 
nimtsi filled with shells, lamps hanging between pairs of coin runs, 

* curtAms drawn hack, and birds. Mr Dalton has .spoken of the architectural 
facades which derive from .the scenes of the theatre os 14 in a Pompeian 
style, and hats remarked that the free use of jewelled ornament on 
columns and arches is an oriental feature. It b not to be doubted that 
these mosaics derive from the art of Alexandria. The recesse* of the 
interior are also covered with mosaic ; this church must have been a 
wonderfully beautiful work. The dome b covered externally by a low- 
pitched roof 

The basilican church mentioned above is St John of the Studion at 
Constantinople, which was built about 463 and b now 1 in a terribly 
„ ruined condition. It is rather short and wide ill id had two storeys of 
marble columns on either tin ad, the lower tier supporting n moulded 
marble beam, forming the front of a galle/y floor, and the upper tier 
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aiding to carry the roof A really structural gallery of this kind Is a 
beautiful feature. The most perfect part of this church is now the col¬ 
umnar froitf of the isnrthex. The columns and entablature are of marble 
elaborately car™!- This carving, in accordance with a principle which 
Afterwards became still more marked, is sharply cut into the general 
block-form of the mouldings and capitals, the serrated edges of the leaves 
are in sharp triangular forms, anci details are*accoTltimtetl with holes 
formed by a drill On the white marble and under the bright light this 
delicately fretted surface decoration toll* like pierced work: indeed a 
little later it became customary to undercut much of the surface patterns 
so that the capitals were sunxnmded by a thin layer of pierced pattern 
work only attached here and there to the background ; the result wok 
often wonderfully vivid and delightful. Marble door frames were set 
between the columns of the narthex, forming a screen ; thi,% like all such 
expedients in Byzantine architecture, is done in a perfectly direct and 
simple manner. Without pretence and without bungling the builders 
did what was required in a free and great way ; but it wo* done in 
noble materials under the guidance of a tine tradition. By ran tine archi¬ 
tecture at its best gives us a romantic feeling of freedom with a cku&tca] 
sense of order; it followed a law of liberty. 

Another typical building is the church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at 
Constantinople, built about 5W+ The plan of the centra! area is an 
octagon with semicircular recesses projecting from the alternate sides; 
there are eight strong piers but the interspaces are with columns 
winch bear a marble entablature forming a gallery beam which follows 
the tradition just described. The outer walls form a square, from which 
to the eastward projects the apse of the hemti. The central area is 
covered by a dome which h protected by lead work but not by any inde¬ 
pendent roof. The church of S. Vitale at Ravenna closely resembles 
that of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, but it lias bemaeydes of colimius pro¬ 
ject! ug from every side of the octagon except inhere the bema opens 
to the east. 

Both these churches were built before Justinian essayed the colossal 
task at St Sophia, which became one of the greatest building triumphs 
in the w hole history of architecture. The reign of JuifinUri mm a time 
of astonishing architectural activity ; nothing of the kind was to be 
experieiiia.il again, until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries marked, by 
the erection of counties* cathedrals, another four!dime of art. The 
superb plan of St Sophia must have been led up to by a great number 
of experiments in * mu Her churehc*, many of which have been destroyed 
unrecorded. The church of Sergiopolis, the ruins of which still exist, 
has great he mi cycle* of columns on either side of the v 'nave," and 
Wulff has recorded two fragmentary’ plans from ruined* churches at 
Tralles, one of which hud same affinity with the church at Sergiopolb, 
while the other had a great ajtoa from which live apudal niche* projected. 
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Then again the churches uf Sit Irene find of the Holy Apftetles, the 
latter of which wm later ihaui St Sophia, were both experiments in form 
find in the equilibrium of domes. The Church of Christ (the Hq|y Wisdom, 
St Sophia) at Constantinople, has from the moment of its erection been 
the most famous church in the world. It was only a century old when 
Arcolf brought an account of it to the West, and from that day to 
this Sts reputation lues been unchallenged. It was the supreme effort of 
the greatest emperor-builder of the Christian era. It seems to be more 
individual and original and less related to other buildings of its kind in 
scale, power and splendour than is any other great architectural work. 
As M + Chuisy has said, H It is a conception marvellous in its audacity— 
the science of effect, the arts of counterpoise* and of noble decoration 
con be pushed no further,"' This wonderful structure was begun on 
15 January 532; it was completed in six years and dedicated at Christmas 
537 i an astonishing effort. The dome soon fell* but it was rebuilt and 
the church was re-dedicated at Christmas 563. 

It is a vast domed hall, surrounded by other halls fanning aisles and 
having two storeys, while the central area rises to the dome. The more 
organic parts of the structure like the columns, door and window frames, 
are all of porphyry and of marbles, some white, some coloured. All the 
rest h rough brickwork entirely covered over within by a precious 
plating of fine marbles end mosaics of pattern-work and figures on 
gold backgrounds. There must be whole acres of these encrustatioris of 
marble and mosaic. Procopius my a, * The entire vaulting m covered 
with gold* but its beauty is even surpassed by the marbles which reflect 
hark its splendour," -1 On the exterior the structure is bare and plain. 
It was probably partially sheeted with marble ^ die great windows are 
filled with marble lattices. The domes are covered with lead applied 
directly upon the brickwork. The central dome was much flatter as first 
built than it is at present. Expanse- rather than height was aimed at. 
In front of the church, was a great square court surrounded by arcades, 
and many other enclosures full of trees formed quiet precincts around 
* the cathedral. From the description of the Court poet, Paul the 
Siletitimy, recited in 563, at the opening ceremony after the fallen 
dome had been rebuilt, we may form some picture of the splendour of 
the great building when complete with all its Decenary furniture. The 
?, hi Ik of the priest* in the apse were plated with silver. The iconostasis 
was also of silver, while, the altar was of gold set with precious stones* 
and sheltered by n ciborium t or canopy* of silver— +h a silver tower* on 
fourfold arches and columns, furnished with an eight-sided pyramid, a 
globe and vreas above wrought with mariv a loop of twining acgffltbiii* 
On the central axis in front of the icemostasb was the amtxi* having it 
* flight of steps to the east and another to tlie wist 11 roae from the 
midst of a circular screen of redumns which unclosed also the place for 
the singer*. On the beam which rested fen tlie column* stood many 
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standards bearing lamps, “ like treen." Ths umbo itself had a (Wiitpv, 
atul the whole was formed of precious marbles, silver ami ivory. On the 
elevated flijor of this am ho the Emperors were crowned* It was the 
prototype of the “ pul pi turn * set up at Westminster where the English 
kings were crowned. 

11 ^ ho shall describe the fields of marble gathered on the pavement 
and lofty walls of the church? Fresh green frofn Oirysttw, and many- 
coloured Phrygian stoue of rose and white, or deep red and silver; por- 
phyry powdered with bright spots, green of emerald from Sparta, and 
lussian marble with waving veins of blood-red on white; streaked red 
stone from Lydia and crocus-coloured nuirbIt- from the hills of the Moors, 
f'eltie stone like milk poured out on glittering block; the precious onyx 
like as if gold were shining through it, aiid the fresh green from the 
land of At rax, a mingled harmony of shining surfaces. The mason also 
has fitted together thin pieces of marble figuring intertwining curves 
hearing fruit and Bowers, with here and there a bind sitting on die twigs. 
Such adornment surrounds die church above the columns. The capitals 
are carved with the harlied points of graceful acanthus; hut the vaulted 
roof is covered over with many a little square of gold, from which the rays 
streaming down strike the eyes so tliat men can scarcely bear to look." 

Hie church was dedicated and re-dedicated at Christinas, and the 
axis uf the church points exactly to the point of sunrise on Christinas 
Day. It must have been at the very morient of sunrise that the doom 
of the completed church were thrown open. 

The poet says, “ At last the holy mom liad come, and the great door 
of the new-built temple ground on its opening hinges. And when the 
first beam of rosy light, driving away the shadows, leapt from arch to 
arch, all I he princes and pouple hymned their song of praise and prayer, 
and it seemed ns if the mighty arebea were set in heaven." 

The architects were twu artists from Asia Minor, Anthemius of 
Tralles and Isadoras of Miletus. They were the most famous builders of 
the age, and Anthemius with a younger Isidore*, nephew of the other, 
is said to have built also the f’hurrh of the Holy Apostles. 

The square area covered by the rentnd dome uf St Sophia is more 
than one hundred Feet in each direction ; it is prolonged, cut and west, 
by two vast semicircles, making fi length of considerably more than two 
hundred feet. From the eastern semicircle open three smaller apses, 
and to the west open two apses and a central square cum part men t. All 
this is unobstructed area, one colossal chamber. At the sides of the 
square central space, and around the four corner apses,stand magnificent 
monolithic columns of porphyry , and of marble, green spottedovith white. 
These column* with their arches support the gallery floor above the 
aisle*. Over them again rise other columns which bear the lateral walk 
supporting the dome. The dome itself is pierced around its base by 
forty windows through which** Hood of light pmns into the vast spare. 
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On the pendentives are still four colossal six-winged clicmbim of mosaic* 
which probably formed part of the first decoration. Similar creatures 
ore pain ted in the nearly con tern penary MS. of Cosmaa the traveller. 
The dome probably had a figure of Christ in a circle at the summit and 
the rest of its surface sprinkled with stars. Eight and left on the vault 
of the benm are still two great angels with wings which reach to their 
feet. On the vault oft the apse Ihdf are also some remains, although 
much injured and now obscured by paint* of a large figure of the seated 
Virgin holding in her arms the Saviour who gives the benediction. 
Probably these are work £ executed after the Iconoclastic interval, 
Anthony, a Russian pilgrim (c. ]£Q0), says that Lazarus the image- 
painter first painted In the sanctuary qf St Sophia the Virgin with Christ in 
her inns md two angels. Now a celebrated artist of this name was one 
of those who suffered at the Iconoclastic persecution■ he was imprisoned 
and tortured hut he survived to replace over the great gate of the palace 
called Choice the image of Christ. Bn vet, who quotes the story from the 
life of Theophilus, speaks of this with some doubt ns a monastic legend 
(Bjr/z. Art, p, 1^-th This very figure, however, is mentioned within fifty 
years of the time required in an edict of Leo the Wise known as the 
Book of the Prefect, In this it is ordained that the perfumers of the 
city should have their shop* between the MU ion and the M Venerated 
Image of Christ which surmounts Lhe Portico of Chalcc, to the end that 
the incense should ride tow ard the image." Further Dr Walsh* who wm 
chaplain to otrf embassy at the Porte about 1830, writes in a little book 
entitled E*wy» on Ancimi Coins, “There stood till very late in Con¬ 
stantinople an inscription over the gate of the palace, called Chalce. 
Under a large cross sculptured over the entrance to the palace were the 
following words, * The Emperor cannot endure that Christ should be 
represented (graphes) a mute and lifeless image graven on earthly 
materials, but Leo and his young son Constantine have at their gates 
engraved the thrice, blessed representation of the Crow, the glory of 
believing inonarchi’" A plain cross had evidently replaced the original 
image; later, possibly under Michael II, a crucifix was again placed over 
the gateway. Doubtless a similar alteration was made in St Sophia and 
other churches, §nd of one of these we still have ample evidence. The fine 
conch over the apse of the church of St Irene in Constantinople has only 
a large plain cross, erect on a stepped hawe set on a gold Imckground. 
In St Sophia at Salonen there is u similar plain croaks over the apse* and 
both these are almost certainly of the Iconoclastic period. 

After this short description of the central classical example of Byzan¬ 
tine art, S^t Sophia, Constantinople, it b impossible to attempt any 
^ceouut of other individual buildings. At Saloniea there is a wonderful 
group of dhirches, including the superb basilica of St Demetrius* In 
Asia Minor there are a great number of mined churches, many of which 
must have been built during the reign Gf Justinian. One Important 
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group of ruins comprising a monastery and a palace, ibn Waidiit, 

has only recently been discovered. The church in Is&uria described by 
Dr A. C Pend him is now famous os a step in development- I-atcr 
researches by Sir William Ramsay and Miss I&ell, and the German 
excavations at Prime, Miletus anti Ephesus, have brought to light an 
immense body of new material Syria is crowded with mined churches* 
many of which were built in the great sixth century. A well-equipped 
American expedition* which lately worked over the ground, has added 
greatly to our knowledge of the period. Still further east in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Armenia there are many interesting buildings* some of which 
are still used for Christian worship. In Egypt and the Sudan the 
Christian mins arc at last receiving attention, and an Austrian expedi¬ 
tion has excavated the convent of St Menas near Alexandria, The 
excavations at llawit and Sakkam have brought to light a wonderful 
series of capitals and other sculptured atones* Many of these seem to lie 
prototype of forms well known in Constantinople and Ravenna* One 
or two j*eeond-mte capitals of this kind have recently been added to the 
British Museum, but the best have gone to Berlin, where there is a very 
Bne collection of Christ inn art, and to Bos ton r To the age of Justinian 
belong the monastery and church of St Catherine under Mount Sinai, 
where slill as when Procopius wrote, “monks dwell whose life is only a 
careful study of death." It is a compact square fort surrounded by high 
walls, within which is a larg£ church half Idling up die space, the rest 
living occupied by a few' narrow lanes of small dwellings, 'lTie Egyptian, 
monasteries arc of this type, and that of ^imi wits doubtless built bv 
masters from Egypt The plan of the church has an Egyptian dinrac- 
terifitic in a chapel across the east end outside the ipse. The church is 
basilican with granite columns and a wooden roof. On the old timbers 
were found three insertptions,which shewed that the monastery was finished 
between and 5G& In the apse is a much injured mosaic of the 
Trans figuration which is probably of the age of 1 the church. Besides 
the celebrated enamelled door, which probably dates from the eleventh 
century, are some carved wooden doors, which De Bey lie thinks belonged * 
to the original work. The inscriptions spoken of above mention 
Justinian, “our defunct empress Theodora/ 1 and Ailistps the architect. 

During the Last generation an enormous body of evidence for Christian 
art in North Afrits has been recorded by French scholars. One of the 
latest discoveries is a beautiful baptistery at Tiuigail, which had the Boor 
ami the basin of the font with its curb-wall continuously covered w ith 
mosaic. It may be mentioned here that pirts of a mosaic Boor, from 
what must liave been a baptistery at Carthage, are now in ihe British 
Mum urn. This shew^ a stag and a hind drinking from the waters of 
paradise, recalling the verse: “As the hart panteth after the water „ 
brooks/ * 

On the nhsires of the Adriatic and in Italy sue many pure Byzantine 
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works of the sixth century. One is the splendid basilica of Paranzo 
with its atrium and baptistery complete. It has a great number of beau¬ 
tiful caned capitals winch were certainly imported from Cor^tantinople. 
There arc also some fine mosaics. The most remarkable of these is one 
covering the external surface of the west wail above the atrium roof. 
It shewed the Majesty enthroned amidst the seven candlestick*. This 
mav remind us that Justinian encnisted the west external wall of the 
basilica of the Holy Nativity at Bethlehem with a great mosaic of the 
birth of Christ. Such external mwaits were quite common on Byzantine 
churches. At Parcnzo, as also at Ravenna, and in St Sophia itself, 
there is touch ornamental plastering of the dxth century* 

At Ravenna is a large group of buildings, some of the age of Jus¬ 
tinian, others both earlier and later. 8. Vitale has already been mentioned. 
The delightful small cruciform tomb-chapel of Galla PI acid i a ha* some 
fifth century mosaics. Thera are also two large baptisteries and two 
magnificent basilican churches with their splendid mosaics* Here also 
is the very curious tomb of Theodoric with its muiiolithic covering 
shaped like a low dome. 

One of the chief treasures preserved in this- city is a superb ivory 
throne* a work of the fifth century, with panels carved with subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, This is almost certainly an Alex¬ 
andrian work* Somewhat similar panels preserved at Cambridge and 
in other museums, suggest that mure than one of such thrones had been 
made. 

In Rome there are several remnant* from the age of Justinian* chief 
amongst which are the choir enclosures of S, Clemente. At Milan, on 
the north ridc of 8. Torenxo, is a beautiful chapel with mosaics in 
apodal recessed. One in of Christ and the Apostles, which in executed 
in a very grey scheme of colour, largely black lual white, with some 
blue and green ; the nimbus of Christ is white** Although so simple 
these mosaics are mart beautiful* At Naples there is a baptistery with 
verv fine hut fragmentary mosaic*, which date perhaps from the end of 
the fifth century. 

Byzantine mosaic deco nit ion wie* one of the noblest art-forms ever 
developed- Enormous areas were covered by perfectly coherent and 
co-ordinated schemes of pictorial teaching, and a solemn majesty was 
unerringly Attained; while the splendour of the gold backgrounds 
suffused the whole with ft glowing atmosphere. 

The types of Christian imagery which are found in the Byzantine 
mosaics of the fifth and sixth centuries were probably drawn fmm Egyptian 
Christian Hourccs. It has been suggested that these types may have 
originated in Palestine, and that the paintings and mosaics of the great 
churches hiftlt there by Constantine largely influenced the schemes of 
imagery in the rest of Christendom may not lie doubted. It is improbable, 
however, that Palestine was a school of itoubgraphicnJ invention; whereas 
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Egypt seems to have been a glowing hearth of pictorial activity from 
the Hellenistic age on wards. 

Early ^hrislian iconography must have Imtoii developed at nti active 
Hellenistic centre. Jerusalem was hardly this, and Palestinian art 
for the most part must have been an offshoot of that of Alexandria, 
It is probable that painted rolls and books were the chief soureen t 
from which the types to become familiar in pnutf logs and mosaics w ere 
spread abroad. 

'Die codex form of hook, which seems at an early time to have 
become specially associated with Christian literature, was almost 
certainly an Egyptian innovation. According to Sir Maunde Thompson* 
codices of vellum, of the third century and earlier, have been found in 
Egy pt, and this form of MS. “ won gradually thrusting lU way into Use 
in the first centuries of our era..,. The book form was favoured by the 
early Christians, In the fourth century the struggle between the roll 
and the codex was finished,” Some fine book-bindings, which may even 
be oa early as tbe sixth century, have lately been found in Egypt* "Die 
noble Coder Alcjrandrinu^ of the fifth century, now- in the British 
Museum, h an Egyptian book. So also, almost certainly* is the once 
beautiful, but now almost destroyed, pictured book of Genesis called the 
Cotton Bible. The writing of this volume is very like that of the 
Codex Ate&atidrmw and of a groat number of papyrus fragments* It 
also see iiis to date from the fifth century, and furthermore its pictures 
have some affinities with other* in an Alexandrian chronicle of the 
world on papyrus, which hns been published by Htr/vgowski* while they 
have a closer likeness to other punted lxx)k* which have been judged to 
have been produced in Alexandria* such as illuminated volumes of 
Dioscorides and of Commas tbe traveller, and a roll of Jodma. Many 
points in the miniatures with which the Cotton Genesis was crowded 
bear out ilii> view of its origin. Thus, two of those relating to Joseph 
hi Egypt shew a group of pyramids in the background; a third liad 
well-drawn camels; and another the burial of a body wrapped like a 
uiummv. It has been proved by Dr Tikknncft of Helsingfors Hint tliis 
MS. or a duplicate of it T was used by the mosaic workers at St Mark's, 
Venice, at the end of the twelfth century* for the designs from early 
Bible history which fill the domes of the narthex. Twenty-six of those 
relating to the Creation were accurately enlarged copies of ns many 
miniatures from tlie now r terribly injured LxHjk, and these subjects, 
designs of great dignity and grate, can consequoitlj he restored. Other 
pictures in the volume which relate to Lot, Abraham and Joshua, were 
zignin very similar to the series of mosaics executed in *Sfca Maria 
Mitggiore in Rome about A. a. 440, and, indeed, the types found in the 
Cotton Gened s seem lu have had an almost canonical * importance. 
Their mfiuence can be traced far down in the Middle Ages, and even the 
Biblical pictures of Raphael *tlll retained same reminiscence of them. t)ne 
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characteristic of the Cottonian M$, is the appearance in the miniatures 
of impetwnations of suth idea* as the Seven Days of Creation, and the 
Four Rivers of the Garden; the former being represented as seven 
angels and the latter os four reclining figures with tims, The Soul 
breathed into man is depicted in the form of a winged Psyche. The 
Creator Is shewn m Christ* 11 by Whom all things were made-" 

Another fans om btj»k of Genesis at Vienna, having pictures painted 
below the test on pages of purple vellum, is almost certainlv later than 
the Cottonian book, and although there are obviously some link* 
between them, the Vienna designs seem to stand outside the Alexandrian 
circle. Two other honks on purple, which have much ill common with 
tile Vienna book T are the codices of Rossnno and Sinope, All three 
may probably be dated about a.d. 500, and may have been painted at 
Constantinople. The magnificent Dhrscarides, which is dated c, 512, is 
almost certainly an Alexandrian book. Its fine, dear drawings of 
plants may be copied from a more classical original. The Joshua Roll 
of the Vatican h probably sixth century and of Alexandrian origin. 

Several of the mosaics at Ravenna have characteristics similar to the 
miniatures in these Egyptian books, mid it may be regarded os certain 
that it was not only at St Markka* Venice, that the designs for unisuics 
were taken from such sources* Indeed ,. it must be more anil more 
recognised that such compositions were very often drawn out of authori¬ 
ties almost ob fixed as the texts which they illustrated* All religious 
art, and Byzantine art especially, has in a large degree been the handing 
on of a tradition. The outlines of these iconogruphical schemes must 
have been suggested by theologian^ 1 * They were certainly not the result 
of a free play of artistic fancy, 

A number of figured textiles which have been found in Egypt arc 
also very interesting in regard to the treatment of their subjects. Some 
fire merely painted or dyed and others are woven and embroidered* 
Three pieces of the dyed work in the Victoria and Albert Museum have 
designs of the Annunciation, the Nativity and the Miracles of Christ* 
These, again, are interesting as giving us versions of well-known types of 
the subjects* and suggest that these designs also had their character 
impressed upon 4 them in Egypt For instance, they closely resemble 
others found on the ivory throne at Ravenna, and this similarity rein¬ 
forces the argument in favour of that famous work having been made in 
Alexandria, width was the great mart for object* in carved ivory 1 . 

A favourite scheme of ornamentation on the Christian textile* found 
in Egypt is the imitation of jewelling. Especially h this the case with 
the Cross ;*nnd the jewelled cross, which appears again and again in the 
tyi.fcFtic$ of Rome, Ravenna and Constantinople, would also >eeni to have 
been an Egyptian invention. Recently many wall-painting* lime been 

1 As in §oaie Inter [tulkii werLi, such ns id the Spurffltl Qmpd #t Fliinspce. Pee 
Wood J +J £ta Maria A'cnri/a, pp, JtfOff. 1 See VoL i. Chapter in + 
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exposed by excavation in Egypt and here* h1m>„ well-known types, like 
the Majesty and the A&ccnrion, have been Found. 

It has ijot been possible to speak of the quality of Byzantine art but 
only of certain leading facts in its history. As a whole it wy a 
wonderful movement uf return to first principles in regard to structures 
and to the free expression of feeling in what we call decoration* Roman 
art was very largely olhdal* grandiose, and a matter of formulas* The 
ttomau artist was as dowdy imprisoned in conventions as we ouradve# 
are. Then eume a time and an influence which led the people to build 
what they wanted only by the rules of common senses and to draw for 
decorative art fresh draughts from the springs of poetry. 

So art was transform ed and a great cycle of 11 thou&md years was 
entered oil Early Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic are 
Jill incidents in its mighty sweep* and before it was spent great cathedrals 
I kail been built all over Europe 

Having followed, so far as our space will allow, the main stream of 
Christian art while ll owing through Constantinople and the frast, w r e 
must now try to trace the broader facts of its development in the 
West, 

It is not to be doubted that* until the eastern civilisation was checked 
by the Arab conquests in the seventh century, its art bod been the true 
heir of the ages, and that* the great upheaval put a stop to its proper 
progress and then threw' it hack in many broken eddies over western 
Europe, In our first volume we saw that early Christian art was a phase 
of Roman art modified by eastern idea** In western Europe, for the early 
Christian period, there were in the main three influences at work, in the 
culture uf which art is one aspect! the native stock, the Roukano- 
Christian tradition, and the steady, unreadng pressure of oriental ideas. 

In mentioning the latter we do not try to beg any ** Byzantine question , n 
It would doubtless be true to nay conversely that the West influenced 
the East, hut here and now we are only concerned with the West and 
the action uf external forces upon it. * 

In reaction against dftinto which liave breii urged for oriental in- * 
fiuenee in Christian art* Commendatory Rivoira has lately made a 
powerful plea for a further consideration of the part played by Rome 
and Italy as the main source of western Christian art, but he confessedly 
does this rather in regard to structural architecture than to the pictorial 
and plastic matters which form m great a part of any complete architec¬ 
ture. Further, in regard to the structures, his contention in many cases 
only avails to shew that those eastern customs, which some earlier 
writers had thought came in with Byzantine art* hud already been taken 
over by Roman builders. And it must never be forgotten that I to [mm art 
itself was only one branch of a widespread Hellenistic culture the prftne ^ 
centre of which was Alexandria, 

Quite recently a whole*new phase of Homan art has been coming 

I II. XXI. 
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mlo view, that is, the fimn of it which was deni oped rather in the pro- 
vincfti than m the capital. An enormous body of this Roman provincial 
art has been revealed by French researches in North Africa, and the study 
of local antiquities in Italy, France, Spain, South German?, and even 
Britain, shews how far this little-known art had developed or degenerated 
from the standard* of the Augustan age. This art is rude and redun¬ 
dant, shewing a feniient^f undisciplined ideas, and in it We mav Hzid many 
oi he germs of the Christian architecture of the West which, by a true 
instinct, has been called Romanesque. 

Probably the belt centre in which to study provincial Roman art is 
l rtvos, Where a perfectly arranged museum b crowded with smaller monu¬ 
ments, while many large ones are still extant in the streets. Amo tut the 
Latter are a magnificent basilica, now a church* a great city gate, the Fort* 
Nigra, aim a ruined palace, usually called that of Augustus, although 
apparently it must belong to the fourth century. 'Hie monuments in the 
museum comprise a great number of important, ruddy sculptured, tombs 
some of which areof the sarcophagus form, while others’ are like small towers 
crowned by a pyramid, with a sculptured fftiial at the apex, a form which 
recalls many a Romanesque tower and spire built centuries later. They 
theiusdvasecHi to derive from the mausoleum of Halicarnassus. The 
s oping surfaces of the pyramidal coverings are roughly carved into leafage 
arranger ^e scales, and the rest of these iiidnumciit* is adorned with a 
profusion of sculptured figure* and pattern-work. The lame plain sur¬ 
face* are frequently covered by what, in later art, we should call diaper 
patterns, that is, recurring arrangement* of Iraengm, octagons mid 
r ,r , ’ combined so a* to cover the held and with the interspaces filled 
in with simpl v-carved Wage. This t vpe of ornamentation u practically 
unknown in classical Roman architecture It was doubtless token up 
mill the hast, and it is the precursor of a kind of decoration, which 

r? . • t0 ** nJmraoU far mau y stories ; indeed, the covering 

, 7T vcrtlcal surfaces with roughly cut fiattenis in low relict' is typical 
° Je ar * w l^irk Ages." it may be noted that the surface 

* pal Hreis, and even the figure sculptures, on the monunnSits of Treves 
were painted «iMi bright colours, and hence it seems probable that the 
elaborate hraided and chequered ornamentation of our own Saxon Crosses 
“M completed by‘colouring, 

Wlmt we have found best il lustra ted at Treves must have Iwn chaisc- 
tL-ristn-, in greater or loner degree, of all the cities of western Europe', 
Even in London, at the Guildhall and British Museums, there are 
fragments vrliicli shew tliut ft similar type of arrhiteeturi! prevailnl here* 
Amongst thestoues are some which dearly belong to tombs with pyramidal 
coverings like those mentioned above, and other stones, some if which 
hclbrig to smell columns, have diaper pattern-work. These fragment* 

Kicu in Hrilain lit lion (lur up at tWbriitee (I’oratiipituni) is n striking 
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probably belonged to the tombs of the rich merchants of Londinium. 
The coins of Roman Britain; shew & similar likeness to those of Treves, 
which in tjie fourth century was the capital of the western section of 
the Empire. In the museum at Sens are important remnants of a 
facade, which was largely decorated with boldly designed vine foliage 
of a curiously " Romanesque character. 

Humanise*! Europe was a soil well prepared, for the iifspringing of 
Romanesque art, And many centres, down to the end of the twelfth 
century, shew us how the old monuments were turned to for inspiration 
and guidance. In some places there was hardly anv interruption of 
continuity * in others the conquering peoples from the North (although 
they entered into that which they could not properly understand or 
use) could not help crude imitation when they themselves had to build. 
The problem of architectural history is now !m one of inquiry as to 
source* than n question &s to the vigour of building impulse. An ener¬ 
getically expanding school always gathers from everything it may reach, 
hut a declining school does not know how to use even wlmt it has* 
When the Romanesque movement in architecture wins under way p the 
Roman background was marched, and at the same time the current 
customs of the more powerful art of the East were drawn upon. 

Iji the fifth century* western Europe had a vast system of splendid 
roads linking up a great number of provincial Roman cities* Many of 
them were burned and ruined*, but few can have lieen destroyed. Even 
in Britain these Roman cities were sights to wonder at, as the poem 
on the ruins of Rath witnesses, and Bede tells us how the citizens 
of Carlisle guided St Cuthbert round the city shewing him the walls 
and a fountain of marvellous workmanship constructed formerly bv the 
Romans, In Rome itself the early Chris I inn tradition was being continued, 
and there, as itt Ravenna and Milan, at Lyons find Arles* Byzantine 
influences were all the time being absorbed imd passed on \a the 
West 

The third strain in Romanesque art was the fiarharie element in the 
blood find traditions of the people. After the Roman and Byzantine infly- * 
dices, which came from the C hutch* had Ix^h nhsiifbed and transformed, 
the art begun to put on more and more of a barbaric character. This 
w as especially the ca^se in the West after the Danish irrfiptions. Some of 
the stone carvings wrought in England during the tenth century were 
extremely savage in their character. 

A school of art* which should lie of exlmordinary interest to us t is 
ttiat which arose in Northumbria in the jsecoiid half of the seventh century, 
but wok soon to disappear* There is maple documentary record of the 
culture of the time when Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop built churches and 
iomied monastic libraries, ami when Bede wrote his fanout history* 
Some remnants of Wilfrid s churches yet remain, anil Bede tells ils how 
they were decorated by paintings forming a consistent series of Biblical 

cn. xxi. » * 
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types uml story. Tbeae paintings were brought from Home* and the 
fortunate discovery of the painted wadis uf Stn Maria Autiqim in that 
city, which were decorated by Greek artists just at the time thj.it Benedict 
Bisuop was making his collection, suggests very clearly what these 
pictures must have lutu like. It cannot lie doubted that they were 
of eastern origin. Many works of art* which we still fortunately ptR^ess, 
have been attributed teethe same age, but some of them art- so remark - 
able as compared with other works of that time on the Continent that 
Commendatore Hivoim and Professor Cook of Yak have argued with 
great detail t!iut they could not Isave been produced at that time. At 
HulhweU and Bewcastlc, on either Hide of the Scottish border, are the 
shafb of two toil standing crosses elaborately sculptured with figures and 
pattern-work, with long inscriptions in runes, and, in the case of 
Ruth well, with Latin inscriptions as well. Eivoira, approaching the 
question from the Italian point of view, and with a wide knowledge of 
European art, would assign them to the twelfth century, and Professor 
Cook argues that they were probably erected by King David of Scotland 
about 1140 1 . 

These noble cross shaft*, however, are only the most famous of a large 
class of monuments of more or less the same type, which must belong to 
about the same period If they have to be dated in the twelfth century, the 
Irish crosses also, as is recognised by the critics just named, cannot be 
earlier. Such a .scheme in nil its implications would make a tremendous 
alteration in British archaeology. On the other hand, the early dates of 
some of the Saxon works are so firmly established that thev cannot even 
be attacked. Such are large numbers uf early Saxon coins, some of which 
bear devices analogous to the decorations of the crushes, while others, 
like the coins of Offa, have Hne heads. Others, again t like a coin of 
Peada, have runes of simitar form to thu*e an the crcwse*. If a selection 
of such coins was published in comparison with the crosses, much that 
has been said as to the improbability of the early date of these would 
have to be ruled out* We also possess the splendid illuminated text 
* written and decorated at Lmdbfanie very early in the eighth century, 
with its braided ornamentation, symbols of the four evangelists, and 
other designs which closely resemble the ornament and symbols on the 
crosses. There is also the noble Codt+r Amifttinm* once owned by Abbot 
Ceolfrid, and taken with him as a present for the Pop when he left 
England for Rome in 71|5, which has some pints of resemblance. It has 
further been shewn that the Latin inscriptions, which describe the sculp¬ 
ture* on the Ruth well Cross, are in an alpha bet of a semi-Irish character 
resembling the fetters of the Lind is fame book, while the runic inscrip¬ 
tion of this erms contains a version of the old Engl sell poem on the 
Dream of thfl Holy Rood, which Dr Bradley attributes to the authorship 
of Caedmon. Another monument, the date of which hits not been 
1 See Baldwin Brown, G +| Thf Art* in £ti% En$fand f Vo|. v- 19SL 
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attacked, is the shrine of St Ctithbert now at Durham* which is recorded 
to have been made in (®S + Some designs incised on it, which include 
figures of Christ, angels, and apostles, together with symbols of the 
evangelists, a cross and inscriptions, are again singularly like the designs 
found upon the two great cross shafts. The runes on the Bewcastle 
crow formed a memorial inscription* which is terribly decayed* and 
doubt is cast on the readings, first made in 18fi(5, by which it appeared 
that it was set up to Akhfrid, son of Oswy, about the year G70. On 
the other hand, the name Cvncburh, which was the name of Aldifrid's 
wife, has often been read by many independent observer** including 
Kemble* in 184fl. Even the presence of the name Akhfrid is admitted 
by Viator* the Runic scholar* hut Frofo*or Cook claims that the form 
is feminine and cannot apply to Akhfrid. Thus the question stands for 
the moment, but when* by comparative illustration* it has been shewn 
that the objection to the early date of the art of them? wonderful monu¬ 
ments must fall to the ground* then we may anticipate that much of the 
opposition to the interpretation of the runes will also disappear* At the 
least the certain name of Cynehurh will be given it* due weight. The 
present writer hits no doubt at all that these crosses were set up by a 
powerful Northumbrian ruler in the seventh century. Pmfqssqr Cook even 
expresses a doubt a* to whether these shafts were parts of crosses at all, 
which to English scholars will seem like doubting whether a torn volume 
was ever a book. Hi* work* however, is valuable as stating the case 
for the extremist reaction. In regard to the sculptures on the Ruth well 
cross* it has been shewn that they have affinities w ith the subject* on the 
Byzantine ivory throne at Ravenna, which was probably made hi Alex¬ 
andria, and with some Coptic works. Now the second half of the 
seventh century was exactly the time when Rome itself had become 
almost completely Ryyjmtmised. The church of Sta Maria Antique, before 
mentioned* belongs to this time. It is no accident that it was just at 
this moment that a Greek from Tarsus* Theodore by name, became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Hie sculptures on the Ruthwell cross in¬ 
clude the Cruet fix ion, the Annunciation, Christ healing the blind man,* 
Christ and the Magdalene* and the Visitation on one ride; on the other, 
the flight into Egypt* SS. Paul and Anthony the hermits* breaking bread 
in the desert* Clirist worshipped by “beasts and dragons” St John 
Baptist, and the symbol* of the evangelist^ A third cross shaft* hardly 
less remarkable, that of Area, now at Durhaip* h accepted by Rivoiro 
as being of the eighth century. It i& difficult for an English student 
to understand why two should be taken away and the other left. 

Saxuu works of a different kind* but not lorn noteworthy* are the 
silver Onnside cup* the celebrated Alfred jewel and the vestments of 
Bishop Frilhstan* now at Durliam* which were embruid ered'at Winchester , 
about the year SIS. It may be remembered that William of Malmes¬ 
bury say a that the daughters of Edward the Elder were skilful needle- 
cir + xxi, v 
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women, nod. it U not unlikely that these exquisite works oime from this 
rovai school of art ft may be pointed out that one of the designs on 
the Durham embroideries is the Right Hand of God. Nojr this same 
device also appear* on the Wessex coinage of Edward the Elder, and on 
the sculptured Rood of Hornsey Abbey, which probably filled the central 
space on the west front of the church with figures of the Virgin and St 
•John on either hand qf the Crucified Figure, above which'the Hand 
npjjeftr*. A similar group, much defaced, may still be seen on the 
west front of the little church at Hedbourne Worthy, close to 
Winchester* 

Anglo-Celtic ^ has been very much neglected* bit in Great Britain 
and Ireland we liftve an cnomnoiis number of sculpltired monuments 
which certainly have high interest for the history of art in Europe 
during the dark ages. It may seem an extravagant claim, hut if the 
productions of the Anglian school are recognised, it will appear to be, 
at its Northumbrian centre especially, the first Teutonic school of 
Christian art 1 hi* is allowed for literature : poems like Caedmon's were 
not Written 111 Gaul, but it has hardly even been suggested for sculpture, 
metalwork, and other crafts. It is agreed that the later school formed 
by Charlemagne became the centre for west European culture; vet, after 
all, Charlemagne gathered up the Northumbrian traditions, and Alenin 
was hut n follower of Wilfrid and Ceolfrid 

1 he Irish crosses ore less competent in execution than the finest of 
the Anglian works, and the same \& true of other forms of Irish arU 
l he huge number and the good preservation of the Irish crosses, however, 
give them considerable importance* On them we hud sculptures which 
carry on the early Christian tradition in a very remarkable wav* The 
designs must, for the mast part* have been copied from quite early painted 
“■ af Eastern origin, and from ivories and other small works. The 
subjects are of the Crucifixion, and of Christ the Judge, with many same* 
from the life and miracles of Christ, together with “ type* * from the Old 
lestament. tavourite types of Christ arc the offering of Isaac, and 
* protecting the sheep by slaving the lion. Over the Crucifixion 

of ii cross at Monasterbdice is Closes With his uplifted arms supported 
by two companions. f l lie life of David as n typer of Christ is given in 
sevenil scenes cm yome of the crosses. Another subject which occur* 
ien’ frequently in the meeting of SS* Anthony and Paul in the desert, 

I hc J ' leu Is were clearly monastic* and tho^e who had the crosses set up 
looked reverently back to the hermits of the Egyptian desert 

Much in Carolingian Romanesque art was directly derived from 
the Roman /nonmnenb; indeed, it must have been thought by Charie- 
mftfjiie iiTifl hi* Court that Roiiiah architecture was being continued just 
, as die Empire WHS being resumed, Romanesque, we may mv, is ** Holy 
Roman architecture. 11 ’ A letter of Einhard's exists, which whs sent 
together with an ivory model of a column shaped according to the rule* 
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of Vitruvius, and it is significant that the earliest existing text of 
Vitruvius* the Hadey MS, in the British Museum, is also Caroling! an. 
Hie doorway of Charles the Greats church at Aix- ta-Cbapelle* recently 
exposed* has a large architrave of da&dcal form* This doorway might 
well be a work of the fourth century a.D-, and so might some of the bronze 
doors, and the pine-cone fountain. The mouldings of the i uteri or had! 
classical forms* and old Corinthian capitals, which were probably brought 
from Italy, were re-used in the arches of the gallery storey. Of course 
there was no thought of any archaeological distinction between what was 
Roman and what was Byzantine; the great fact was that barbarism 
took up the arts of civilisation* and it must have been thought that 
Rome was being renewed by the efforts of Charlemagne. This Cam- 
lingian Renaissance gives us an invaluable example of a conscious building 
up of a school of art. 

In I tidy many buildings* like the baptistery at Florence* shew a 
deliberate attempt to be classical. In France, also, we meet with the 
same intention. At Langres* on<ie a Roman town* the fine cathedral 
church {twelfth century) is wonderfully Roman in many particulars. 
The buttresses between the ciiapels at the east end are in the form of 
fluted Corinthian pilasters. In the interior the nave arches rise from 
similar tinted pilasters with Corinthian capitals; the triibrium Jins fluted 
pilaiafters rising to a horizontal string mo til ding; beneath is a hold band 
of scroll carving of a classical type; and many of the column* have the 
classical entasis. At Bourges* another Roman town, the elaborate 
doorways of the north porch have finely carved lintels of .scroll work 
and foliage* which must have been practically copied from a Human 
original. At Auttin the direct influence of the Rnumn gateway* which 
is still standing* can be traced in the details of the cathedral. At 
Arles* St Gilles* Le Puy* and in dozens of other places a similar trans¬ 
ference from Roman prototypes is apparent in Romanesque architecture. 
The Romanesque type of tower* with a low, square apine, with scale 
ornaments cut into the sloping surfaces, must largely derive from the 
late Roman tombs like those of Treves above described. Even Roiuap * 
methods of construction* like concreted rubble walling, sunall facing 
stunts* and courses of tiles set in archer, persisted until the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. > 

The second groat strain in Romanesque- art was formed by the 
constant inflow of eastern ideas and decorative objects, as well os of 
monks and artists. After Justinian reconquered Italy* fragments of the 
land remained dependencies of the Eastern Empire until the eighth cen¬ 
tury. In Rome itself during this time Art became almost completely 
By zan limbed. There are several beautiful Byzantine capitals and slabs 
In Rome which were imported from (Constantinople* and thi round chi Arch m 
of St Theodore on the Palatine belongs to this, time. Even a brick - 
stamp of Pope John (a.Pi 705) is inscribed with Greek let tens. 
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IhL* monument which most dearly witnesses to the presence of the 
“ st ln lllL ‘ VVest church of Sbi Maria Antiqua, excavated about 

twenty years ago nut of the debrir at the foot of tlie Palatine IliU, It is in 
the Forum, on the right in going to the Coliseum* It was an old 
Jtoman budding, which was transformed into a church early itt the 
seven In century, being a large, high hull having lateral chambers formed 
into chapels. The walLg were partly covered with a plating of marble, 
wul idl the rest was adorned with paintings, which, for the most part, 
are still in good condition. The paintings are inscribed mostly in Greek 
with some Latin. A stone of the ambo had a bilingual inscription : 
T John Servant of the Theotokos, The art-types are obviously eastern, 
and the saint* depicted are both eastern And western. There are 
pamtings D f the Crucifixion, the Majesty, the enthroned Virgin and 
Child, the Annunciation, Nativity, Daniel in the Lions* Den, and many 
others. In the apse of the chapel is a large figure of Christ between 
two six-winged letmmorphs. The background of this subject is divided 
into an upper portion painted liLick, and a lower part divided vertically 
into lour parts alternately red and green. The Crucifixion is very like 
another in a Syrian book now at Florence. On either hand of the Cross 
are the two soldiers, by one of whom is Inscribed Longinus. On the Syrian 
Gospel, which was written In m by the monk Babuls, the similar figure 
ol the soldier is named Aonwoc. The resemblances are altogether so 
remarkable that it cannot be doubted that this very Syrian MS. or a 
similar one was the direct source for the wall painting. It has been 
already pointed out by Mr Dalton that a curio®* pattern which is found 
at Sta Maria Antiqua, like a row of overlapping coins, occurs again also 
in the ( odex of Hossann, another book which is possiblv of Syrian 
origin,and it occur* again in a Syrian book at Paris. The coincidences are 
so sinking that it becomes evident that some oriental books must have 
been directly used as the sources for the designs in the church. It has 
often been pointed out Lhnt the mosaics of Sta Maria Maggie re inust 
_ ve drawn from some book of Genesis painted in the East, 

• vt-r the mosaics in Itavennn follow a Nimilftr canon f and so again 
do some fraginentaj^ Genesis pictures in SU Maria Antiqua itself, 
rurthcr, it hua been proved by Tikknncn, as before mentioned, that the 
Genesis mosaics at St Marl\ Venire, were amrratdy copied from the 
otton Genesis, n book which almost certainly was painted in Alessandria 
in tlie fifth rentury. In these instances we get examples of what wa, 
hapjMimjig ail the time. Books frnm the East, especially ancient books t 
were regarded ils authorities; sacred designs were not made up at will, 
hut were lidded forward as traditions. DoubU have been nued by 
Ainalov <ls to whether the important Crucifixion picture of Rabuk* 

- GApel ss not# much later than the rest of the book, but the finding of 
it repeated &l ^ta Maria Antiqua proves that it ia probably at least as old 
as the {minting there* Other fragmentary paintings suggest that there 
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was a series of subjects drawn from the New Testament with their 
‘‘types" from the Old Testament set against them. Now Bede tells us 
categorically that a series of pictures representing .such types was brought 
front Rome by Benedict Discop to adorn his monastery, Thus pain tings, 
embodying theological conceptions, originated in the East and were 
carried to Nurthumbria. Already in the Roswno book Christ appears 
as the Good Samaritan, who aids the traveller aiyi curries him to the inn. 
This is a conception which is fully worked out in the superb late twelfth 
century stained glass window at Sens. In the printed book of Cosmos 
the Indian traveller, a sixth century Alexandrian work, there arc several 
pairs of types, thus the Sacrifice of Isaac, the escape of Jonah from the 
Whale, and the Translation of Elijah, typify the Crucifixion, Resurrec¬ 
tion and the Ascension of Christ. All these types reappear on the 
sculptures of the Irish crosses. Of course such “types" are found in 
the catacomb paintings, but in these the idea had not been systematised. 

From the time of Charlemagne until the generation in which Gothic 
architecture was to emerge, Germany led in the arts. This is Its,-, 
obvious in architecture, but when the arts are considered as a whole it 
must lie admitted. The carved ivories of the Carol ingiaii school form 
a magnificent Hdries, and the metal-work, enamels and manuscripts are 
as noteworthy. If we regard all the splendid works of art wrought in 
North Italy, Germany, North France and England, we may see that the 
Romanesque was an essentially Teutonic movement The Gothic 
arose in France when the people had been sufficiently saturated with the 
new Romance spirit. The Romanesque looked back to Rome and By¬ 
zantium, the Gothic faced forward to the new world. The French 
kingdom was bom while Gothic architecture was being formed. 

Until the beginning of the twelfth century the centres of Romanesque 
art were in the neighbourhoed of the lower Rhine and in Lombardy. 

The must advanced piece of figure art wrought early in the twelfth 
century is die noble bronze font now at Liege, the work of an artist of 
Huy. 1 his has completely' shaken off barbarism, it is clear and sweet 
in expression, the sort of thing we should like to call modem if modem * 
people could rise to it. A study of the bronze works at HiWcshdm, 
wrought under the direction of the great Bishop Bern ward, shews that 
the bronze workers of Huy derived their traditions from the artists of 
Ifildcflhcim, as those doubtless followed the men who worked for Charle¬ 
magne at Aix two centuries earlier still. At Hildesheim the doors 
and the celebrated bronze column were made a&out the year 1075. On 
the square hose of the latter are little figures of the four rivers of 
Paradise. This may remind us of the bronze pine cone a| Aix which 
boa the names of the rivers of Eden inscribed on its four sides. The 
four rivers occur again on a most beautiful bronze font ofdhe thirteenth „ 
century in the cathedral. Again, on the bronze column there is a group 
of people listening to Christ, which is plainly the prototype of another 
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group on the -Liege font. Thus the traditions of the bronze workers 
were handed on to Dinant, which in turn inherited from Huy and 
became the chief European centre for bronze working. 

It is impossible here to give a separate account of* the many 
Romanesque schools of art, or even of architecture, which flourished 
between the Carol ingian fttaaiesance and the emergence of Gothic art 
in the twelfth century. In Italy, Germany* and France there was 
constant effort and practically continuous development toward-, one un¬ 
foreseen end, the formation of the highly specialised type of art which 
we call Gothic, All three countries contributed valuable ideas to the 
commonwealth of art and continueunly reacted on one another. The 
master impulse in architecture was that by which the builders set them¬ 
selves to explore the possibilities of vaulting and the interaction between 
vaulting and planning. This may have been brought about in part by 
the desire to guard against fire, but it was fed by the gradual spread of 
Byzantine customs over the West, 

In western Europe during the Carolingi&n age the churches were 
planned in various forms. The central type of plan, varieties of which 
are the circle, the polygon and the cqual-urnied cross, is represented by 
the Palatine chapel at Aixdn-ChapeUe. St Germignv T near Orleans* 
i* H ^-t ulLre with apses projecting on every side* The large abbey chureh 
of St Croix, Qiumperle, of the eleventh century, is circular with square 
projections in the four directions 

Simple churches of this fashion were built in England. At Hexham 
one of these w-us built by Wilfrid* and King Alfred built another at 
Athelney. Severnl later Saxon churches hod a big tower forming the 
body of the structure w r ith an upse opening from ib east side and another 
extmsion towards the west; such ** tower churches’" must have been simpli¬ 
fications of the central type. The close association of the central tower* 
the western version of the Byzantine dome, with the idea of the chureh has 
not been fully w orked out* but it led to a general insistence on the central 
tower* or hut tern, m Roma nesq tie churches. Beneath these lowers* at the 
* of the central spin and the transepts, the choir* were placed. 

Ihc monk Reginald, one of the Durham chroniclers, describes the 
44 \\ hile Church ^(the cathedral) at Durham built by Bishop Aldbun in 
1099 thus: u 1 hen* were in the White Church, in which StCuthbert had 
first rested* tw o stone tower*, oa those who saw them have told us, standing 
high into the air, the one containing the choir* the other standing at the 
w r eM: end of the church* which was of wonderful size. They carried brazen 
pinnacles set up on tup* which aroused both the airtmtemmi of fill men 
and great admiration " The still curlier abbey chureh at Ramsey* built 
about 979, was cruciform with a central tower* and at the west end a 
4 JUihller tower: Again* when in the description of the Confessor's church 
at Hestmihster we are told th/it the domttg prtncifmlh anu: of great 

height* it possibly means the choir with the lantern tower, and that the 
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in tun! site of the nltflr in the upw of the intern limb was considered as 
fttludied to this dominating central feature, In some later Romanesque 
churches in^ I* ranee, ns at Issoire, Clermont, and elsewhere, parts of the 
transept on either side of the lantern tower are lifted above the general 
hodv of the work, thus adding to the importance of the central structure. 

A central tower seems a more or less obvious arrangement, ns n matter 
id design, where it rises at the centre of a cruciform plan, and it has 
sometimes been explained as a device for simplifying the intersection of 
the roof*. Several Norman churches, however, like the one at ffHev, 
have a tower rising over the choir of a long, simple, unaided church, a 
little to the east of tlie middle of its length. Here again the tower is as 
typically the church os the hall is the house. 

lhe ifiitrol type of plan persisted also in palace chapels, Charle¬ 
magne* chape] w as repeated ut the palace of Nimcguen near the mouth 
of the Rhine, The palace of Goslar has a chapel with a plan resembling 
ttwt of St Geraiigny mentioned above. William of Malmesbury has a 
curious note to the effect that a cathedral church built at Hereford at 
the end of the eleventh century was copied from the church at A is. 
In the forest of Locfaea is a royal chapel, built in the reign of Henry II, 
which is circular in form. At the palace of Woodstock wa. s another cir¬ 
cular chapel, and a Nonuan chapel at Ludlow castle, which still exists, 
is also of this form. The English circular and polygonal chapter-houses 
of cathedrals, of which that at Worcester is a Nonuan example, must 
either have been adopted from such circular chapels or from the buptis- 
tenes of some of the old Saxon cathedrals. There seems to have Ijcen 
such a baptistery at Canterbury, and we are told that it was used for 
meetings as well as for its primary purpose. 

. ttunsepta of a church were an obvious means of enlarging the 

interior spare, and as they gave a symbolic form to the plan they became 
normal part* of Romanesque structure. Sometimes they were of single 
span, at others they lmd one or two aisles, and from their eastern sides 
projected chapels, usually apses. Another type of*Carolingian plan had 
apes at both ends of the main span. A ninth eenturv drawing for the, 
plan of the monastery' at St Gall is of this form. And this arrangement 
was For long a favourite one in Germany. It doubtless conformed to 
ritual requirement*. In England the Saxon cathedral at Canterbury 
and the uhliey church til Iltmisbury were of this type. 

A pbm which persisted longer was one with there parallel apses at 
the emit end, the larger apse terminating the central spare being Hanked 
by two others at the end of the side aisles. This fora, of church early 

Si T? m ifl Nonnftljd >- abbey church *t Bemay, 

liiiit c, HKO, had transepts, and time parallel apses to the ea»L This 

p a» ™ again mnted in the greut abbey church at Junrieges, which 
* M ltself ™P ied h > l^ani the Confessor for his fine new church in the 
Nunnttn manner, built nt Wertminster from about 1050. Some remnants 

0. M^T>. 1L VuLrlU, ti&XXI* * ^ * 
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of it which still exist are enough to shew that the plan was a very mu¬ 
tate copy of its prototype, so much so, that it appears tlmt Norman 
workmen must have been brought here to Jo it. The same tradition 
was followed at Durham, Lincoln, and many other important churches. 
Both Westminster mid Jumiegi!® had vestibules and triforiuni storeys ; 
these were old customary features which tended to disappear. Charle¬ 
magne's church at Ai&jh&a a Hue vaulted gallery over the aisle which 
surrounds the central space: and we are told of the Confessor's church 
at Westminster that there were, both above and below* chapels dedi¬ 
cated to the saints. In such eases the triforium evidently fulfilled a 
function. Later it become a mere turn ml survival, although the triforium 
of the later church at Westminster was probably used for the great con¬ 
gregations at coronations. Many of the Genii an Romanesque churches 
have structural gall erica at the >ides of the choir, and many Norman 
churches hod galleries at tlie ends of the transepts* At Canterbury, 
Lincoln and Christ Church the transepts seem to have had upper storeys 
over their whole extent, forming chapels. Vestibules mentioned above 
must represent the iinrthex uf Eastern churches The church of St 
Re mi at Rhcims had in the tenth century a vaulted work which occupied 
nearly huff the nave. Immense vaulted parches still exist at Vdzcky* 
St Benoit-sur-Loirc and other places, and the tradition of a western 
porch lias left its mark on Home of the English Romanesque churches, m 
Ely and Lincoln. In Germany the western bay was usually carried up 
higher than the nave roof between two western towers, making thus an 
impressive west end externally. 

Quite generally crypts were also constructed beneath the choira of 
Romanesque churches; deriving from the early cot^tsb beneath the 
altar, they frequently became of great size. Often, in the German and 
Lombard churches* they were but little buried in the ground, but the 
eastern limb#* of the churches were raised high above them, and 
approached by many steps. This arrangement is often very dignified 
and impressive. A great seven-branched candlestick usually stood in the 
• i middle of the platform beyond the steps. Many of the German Roman¬ 
esque churches hail rounded ends to the transepts as well m to the 
eastern limb, the crossing being thus surrounded by three apsidal projec¬ 
tions. This is a*well-known Byzantine type, and lot Mary in the Capitol 
at Cologne is an early and noble example in the West; Tournai 
cathedral is another. This form of plan was handed un to the early 
Gothic of North France, at Noyou and Poissons. and it persisted long in 
Germany. The thirteenth century church at Marburg has similar senii^ 
octagonal ".pses in three directions, a short nave, no longer than the 
transepts, and a chape) at each of the four re-entering angles. It is prac¬ 
tically a church of the central type, and is certainly a very beautiful plan. 

Another very beautiful scheme of planning is found in a church at 
Angers, which "has a wide vaulted nave vxtended and supported by & 
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series of large apridal recesses or chapels along each side. This type is 
again followed at Orvieto cathedral. 

The most perfect plan for a great church would seem to be that in 
which the central eastern apse is surrounded by an ambulatory from 
which small circular-ended chapels open out—one, three, four, five or 
seven. This is the plan which was adopted in the main line of progress 
into Gothic, and it continued to be used right through the Middle Ages. 
This line scheme probably dates from Carolingiaii days, and three 
important churches, at Tours, Dijon and Le Mans, were built in this 
form at the end of the tenth century. Churches of the $ame type were 
built in England, first for the abbey of St Augustine, Canterbury, and 
the cathedrals of Winchester and Gloucester, during the last quarter of 
the eleventh century An apse was on essential member of a great church 
during the Romanesque period. In its centre the bishop had his throne 
lifted high above the altar as ruler of the assembly; this broken rem¬ 
nants at Norwich still shew, The planning of a great church implied the 
dealing with several common factors which might be variously combined. 
The nave might be one, or three, or five spans wide; there might be a 
transept of one, two, or three spans, and the eastern limb might have a 
simple apse, or parallel apses, or an ambulatory and a series of radiating 
chapels. The position of towers was an other factor to be considered. 
Their positions were partly, doubtless, a matter of choice, but largely they 
were conditioned by structural requirements. A great single tower at 
the west end, as at Ely, will stop the thrusts of the inner arcading us 
well as the more usual pair of towers. In French churches towers were 
frequently put at the transepts also, und Winchester cathedral seems to 
have been intended to have tmnseptal towers. In Germany to were ore 
often seen on either side of the apse. At Toumai four towers built 
around the crossing against the transepts support the central lantern, 
making a most impressive group of five spire-capped towers. At Exeter 
two massive towers stand over small square transepts. A third great 
controlling factor in the design of churches was ftiat of vaulting. The 
possibilities of rearing vaults were explored in all sorts of wavs. Aik* 
three spans might have barrel vaults, or those over the aisles might be 
quadrants rising higher against the nave than where they fell on the 
aisle walls. The bays might be vaulted transversely, a favourite device 
in Burgundy, or they might be covered by a combination of longitudinal 
and transverse vaults interpenetrating and folding “groined " vaults. 
This tost became the standard ionn for the vaults of churches in north- 
western Europe, and the tradition was curried forward into Gothic. 
Ehe use ot this scheme allowed of high windows in every bay, and con¬ 
centrated the thrusts at intervals above the piers of the inner arcades. 
One school of French Romanesque experimented with a stries of domw „ 
covering square compartments, and the curious church at loaches has its 
nave covered by stone pyramidal erectsona like low pitched spires. It* 
omxw, * 30 - 2 ' 
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has family been realised hour many of the greater u Norman " churches 
in England were vaulted, especially their eastern limbs and transepts. 
The eastern limb of the great abbey church of St Albans, begun about 
ten yeans after the Conquest, was vaulted. Durham and Lincoln cathe¬ 
drals were vaulted throughout by the middle uf the twelfth century. 
The abbey churches of Gloucester, Pershore and Tew kesbury all seem to 
have had vaulted dioitj; and transepts s so probably had Canterbury 
cathedral, Winchester cathedral, St Paul's cathedral, Heading abbey 
and Ijewes priori' churches and many others. Frequently the nave was 
covered with a wooden ceiling while the eastern half of the church was 
vaulted. At Peterborough such a ceiling, delightfully decorated with 
bold pattern-work, still exists. This chinch and others had such ceilings 
throughout- The u gluriuus choir”” at Canterbury had a specially famous 
painted ceiling. It is noteworthy tlmt even in quite small churches the 
chancels were frequently covered with vaults, while the rest of the atruc- 
ture had wooden roofs. 

Many modifications were made in the planning of great churches to 
accommodate the vaults, ami a remarkable contrivance became common 
towards the end of the twelfth century for the purpose of supporting the 
high central vaults. This was the %ing buttress, a strong arch built in 
the open air* rising front the lower walls of tbe aiales, and butting against 
those of the clerestory. Such buttresses were greatly developed in 
Gothic architecture, but their invention i« due to Romanesque builders. 
Another great invention, which was of primary importance for the 
development of Gothic, seems to have been made towards the end of the 
eleventh century. This was the method of erecting vaults by first 
building a scries uf skeleton arches (ribs) diagonally across each bay, 
and then covering this subdivided space with, u lighter web of work. In 
England the method was used at Durham, and this is the first well- 
authenticated instance in the west of Europe. Other examples, which 
are said to Ik? earlier, are known in Italy. 

The genera! movement, which was to pans over an invisible frontier 
* into what we call Gothic architecture, was characterised by ft search for 
more vigorous and clear solutions of structural problems, a gathering up 
of the wall masses into pi era and buttresses and the vaults into rilis- 
The whole medieval process in architecture from, say, the time of 
Charlemagne tu the time of the Block Death, was an organic develop¬ 
ment. One phase in the progress may be traced in the tendency to 
break up piers and arches into a series of itxHttsed orders or members ; 
tluit is* thev widen by degrees in a step-like profile. Thu held the germ 
of the change from a square pier ^et in the direction of the wall into one 
placed diagonally. Such nit inhering of archer and picra cosily led to 
sub-arching, that is, the including of two or more smaller arches under 
a larger one; and this again was to lead up to the development of 
tracery. The process abn early shewed itsdf in a liking for alternation. 
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A nave arcade, for Instance^ was often planned with a more or Jess 
square pier mid then a column Alternately* In some German churches 
JwjLUire piejs alternately wider and narrower may be aeon. 

The pointed arch hjis lieeii known from time immemorial It was 
generally adopted by Saracen builders from the seven Lb century* and it 
became well known in the West from the eleventh. It proved especially 
useful in adjusting the many difficulties which aji>sc in applying vaulting 
to comjuirtmcnis of various sizes and shapes. And further, it was used 
as a strong structural form before it wils generally admitted into the 
architectural code* Thus* as ever* the aesthetic delight of one century 
was found in the structural device of an Earlier one. 

Hie cusping of arches fell in with the general tendency toward sub¬ 
ordination and grouping. The cusped arch hail a distant origin in the 
shell forms carved in the arched heads of the niches* which were common 
in Hellenistic architecture. Byzantine anil Arab builders simplified the 
scalloped edge of this shell into a serie* of small lobes set within the 
containing arch. Such cosped arches were passed on to the North-West 
by the Moors. Hie special centre for their distribution seem* to liave 
l>cen the south-east of Fnuicft, where the delight in cusped arches is very 
noticeable at Clermont, Vienne and Lb Pu>% The forms of trefoilcd 
arches appear in the North as early as the tenth century in the ornaments 
of illuminated bocks, and probably they were banded on in this pictorial 
form long before they entered into real structures. Architecture and 
sculpture often followed where pa in ting led* Circular windows had been 
used by the Homans and are frequently found in Romanesque work. 
BiAh circular and qua trefoil openings were probably known in the West 
from Carol ltigi an days. The quatrofoil became popular as a form of 
cross. Ordinary windows, when grouped into pali^s with a circle above, 
fanned the point of departure fur the development of the tmeeried window'. 

bruin the early day's ot Christian art glazing of various colours 
arranger! in patterns hod been used. Doubtless the beautifully patterned 
casements of Arab art were, like so much else,* taken over from the 
Byzantine school Fhc j^wdlal lattices of Hoi nance must have been* 
suggested by the use of coloured glass. At some time la the great 
Carolingiim era, which we are only now beginning to appreciate, painting 
was added to the morsels of coloured glass, and they were joined together 
by thin strips of lead rather than by some ruder means. These two steps 
of development brought Into being the stalled glass window proper, 
rriiin this time window* were conceived as vast translucent enamels of 
which the leads formed the divisions. The agreement of style between 
the earliest known stained glass window* mid Romanesque ii tan ids is so 
close that we may not doubt the near kindred of the two arts. The 
earliest windows still extant, like those of St Deni* (c fc H+O-iM)}, were * 
probably designed by some ennmelJer. * 

For long the stylo of German Byzantine enamels may be traced in 
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the glass of Le Mans, Chartres, and Strasbourg, and for the moat part 
the code of imagery had been worked out by enamel-worker? and 
illuminators of books before it «M adopted for stained gbjss* 

There was a great expansion in the production of sculpture and its 
application to architecture during the twelfth century, and an enormous 
increase of power in dealing with it. Here again, however, all the great 
types and traditions of treatment seem to have been invented or lather 
developed by the Carol ingian schools. For instance, there are two 
delightful small impersonations of Ijind and Sea carved amongst the 
early Gothic sculptures of the west front of Notre Dame at Paris, 
Such impersonations derive directly from Romanesque ivories and 
illuminated books of the German school and thence may be traced to 
Alexandrian art. In the Carolingian age imagery had, for the most 
part* been on a small .wale, in metal-work and ivory, but some of it had 
been of great beauty in conception and of masterly execution. By the 
middle of the twelfth century several notable schools of architectural 
sculpture had been developed in Italy, France, and Spain, In England 
beginnings were made towards the development of what became a 
speck! English tradition; the west front treated as a background for 
an array of sculptured figures having reference to the Last Judgment 
Some remnants found at York and othens extant at Lincoln arc evidence 
for this. 

Sculpture, stained glass, and the large schemes of painting which 
covered the interiors of Romanesque churches, were very largely inspired 
by painted books. These illuminated volumes are almost the most 
wonderful products of the whole Romanesque period. What the book 
of Kells is to Irish art* and the Lindibfanie book to the Anglo-Celtie 
school of Northumbria, is well known. Several superb C'arolingiiin 
volumes are just m remarkable, and this pre-eminence of the book was 
sustained until the end of our period. Some hundred splendid books 
and rolls written antj painted in the twelfth century are marvels of 
thoughtful invention and skilful manipulation. At this time types and 
1 ijmbob were still dealt with in the great manner; in any of the designers 
at work seem to have had the imagination of Blake with ten times his 
power of execution, For example, take the deigns of an 44 Kxultet * 
roll in the British Museum; the first painting is Christ majestically 
Enthroned; then comes a group of rejoicing angels; then the interior 
of a basilica shewn in section with nave and aisles and in the midst a 
colossal MtUtr Ecctefia standing between group of clergy and people; 
the next is Mother Earth, a woman's figure half emerging from the 
ground, nourishing an ox and a dragon • further on is the Crucifixion 
w^th its u type," the passage of the Red Sea; and near the end, after a 
flower gardeit with bees, the Virgin and Holy Child. This appears to 
be an Italian work of the middle of the twelfth century. 
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demfetian. The vault, an octagonal dome in form, over the central 
area of the palace chapel at Aii-k-Chapdle was covered by a hint [do but 
splendid design of the sort which modern designers find it so hard to * 
imitate. "t he first rapture of all these things can never be recovered. 

On a starry ground was set a great Figure of the throned Majesty, and 
beneath were the twenty-four elders forming a bond around the baae of 
the dome. The ancient church of St Germigiiv in France still has in 
its apse a mosaic of rather crude workmanship nut similar in ability of 
design. Here two colossal cherubim with expanded wings guard the 
ark of the New' Covenant, and above in the centre is the Right Hand of 
God. The Hoot of the chapel at Aix was also covered with coarse 
mosaic* and mosaic floors were common in the Romanesque churches of 
Genu any, Lombardy and France, The mosaics of both walls and floors 
in Italy are too many and ton well known to require mention. In 
France one or two floor mosaic* still remain. The most perfect one is in 
the church of Lhgot in the south. This was laid down in 11 l x Two 
panels ore preserved in the Cluny Museum of the beautiful mosaic floor 
of the abbey church of St Denis (c* 1150}* 

The internal walls and ceilings of Romanesque churches were (by 
custom) pointed entirely with scriptural pictures and large single Ugures 
of saints, all set out according to traditional modes of arrangement and 
with schemes of teaching. In Germany several huge churches retain, in 
a more or less restored condition, on almost complete series of such 
paintings. One of the most notable is the basilican church at Brunswick* 

But the mast striking of all is, probably, the church at Hildenhcim, 
where the Hat boarded ceiling i« entirely occupied by Jin enormous 
Jease-tree, the ramifying branches of which spread over the whole mive + 

In Italy many painted churches of Romanesque date still exists n.% for 
instance, the church of Son Pietro a Grado near Pka, In France the 
church of St Savin has preserved its paintings most completely* Here, 
jind in the many traces of paintings in a Byzantine tradition which are 
to be found on the walls and vaults of the catheflml of Le Puy, may lie 
reeu sufficient evidence to suggest what the idea of interior architecture^ 
painting was during the Romanesque epoch. A Romanesque dmre^i * 

w m intended to be as fully adorned with [laintings as was n Byzantine 
church, and, indeed, the traditions of the two school? flowed very much 
in a common stream from one source. It was the same in England, as is 
shewn by fragment* at Pickering, St Album, Norwich, Ely. Ramsey, 
Canterbury, and other places YVe probably 'think of our 14 Norman n 
churches m rude and melancholy, hut if we picture for ourselves all the 
colour suggested by the fnigtiieutary evidences which exisl^ and furnish 
again by imagination the vistas of the interior with their great coronae 
of lights, the gtlded roods, and embossed altar-pieces, fches astonishing 
nature of these vast mid splendid work* will fill our minds with some¬ 
what saddening reflections,* Archaeolog)' is no minister to pride. 
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FU, HktQrisehes Jahrboch. Munich. 

11 MlHi*toricn£ Man useri pt* Commitiou + « Pub) icstioni. 

HVJS. Hklorische Yierbeljnh reschri ft Ldpsic. 

Uistwifiche Znbichrifl (tou Sybel), Mtmkh and Fferlin. » 

«FA. Journal Asiafjque, Piik * 

JB. Jalin^liericlite der GeschicliLswL^iij^haft im A u rt rage der litstorL*chen 

Gesdlachaft tu. Blrlitt. Berlin. 1878 ff. 


Naples, 

Rome. 

lirua^bi. 


1876 ft. 


Freiburg-L-B. 


Landiyn 1883 ff. 
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JSC. 

JTS, 

MA. 

MIQGF. 

NAG DC, 

NBDF, 

QFIAh 

RA. 

RBAB. 

RB 61 . 

RCd- 

RCHL. 

RH h 

RHD. 

RHfc 

Rhein, 

Mas, 

m 

ROC. 

RQCA. 


Jnhrbuch ftir sell weizeriwhe Geschielite, Zurich 
Journal ofThcologic&i Studies. f,oudon. 
moyen FWis. 

MittLcElmigeii rl« IlBftfcatt ftir (j^bliliUran^liuug, 

Innsbruck, 

Neue> Archiv dcr Cesell^huft fiir alterc dsutsche Geechkhtakniide. 
linnover mid Lcip&ic. 

Nonvell® Rfvu? hblurique du droit frmn^aui. Psirii 
(judJen <iud Forachuiigen &us italienischeu AreMve-u and Blbliothekeu, 
Rnme, 

Rei'ue unrhdoLn^nqti«r. Paris, 

ft*™ lies Mbliothi'ques et de* archive de In Belgique. Brusscb, 

Revue bfqddktine. Mared«,ius 

Revat refrlque, Parti?, 

fUn tie critique d’hiatoire et de lltteratur*, Paris. 

Revae bfrto eigne. Paris. 

Rerue d'histoire diplomat tijuc> Pari*. 

Revue dlj into E re Louvain, 


Fr*nkfort-t-M, 


Ittieiu tsches Museum fur Phihdotfie. 

Revue de jiunnsraatiqiun IVim 
Revue de I’Orient chretieu, Paris. 

Rumut-he i^iLartaliiehrift ftir ehriytliehc A3fccrtiiim.kuude and Ktrchen- 
getwhichte. Rome. 

It^voe den questions histoiiqne*, Paris. 

Re '• He de tynthrH hihlDrip^. Paris. 

RivisLt ~tirrira Italiana. Turin. 

Sitiuiij^berirliUt der KaiEcrlitilitii AMemi?derWl^tiscbafUiL Vienna, 

[Phil hist. Clause.] 

Sitmnfsberichte der kdn. prrLirai&rhrM Akadetnie der Wi^eijischafteB- 
Rerlin. 

rmn^urLious of the Royal liimtorirnl Society. London* 

VsjsHntiy^kt Vrcmeuilik. SSL Petersburg Ti'Lriigmd). 

^tdtecbriR fur chmtlidie KuueC Dusseldorf. 

Zuitschrift ftir Kirrliengeiadiiehte. Gotha, 
j^ibchrift fur kathulifiche Theologie, Gotha. 

Zoitfiehrift ficr Rechti*gescbklite, Weimar. t SHU-TIL Continued as 
Zeitfcdmft der Savigny-Stiftiuig ftir Rtchtswisggiuclmft tVetnmr- 
38BOF 

Zeitschrlft fur wiseeiiTKbaftlicke Tbeologie. Fmnkfurfe a,-iM. 

(2) Among other abbreviatum* u*cd (isr f*rn«™T BihKography} are: 

AradlRL Academe des Inscriptions el Belles-Lettres, 

Academic Ini permit de Petersbourg. 

Allgemeine deutsche Biographic 
Set Mabijjon and Arbery in ftrw. Hitt. iv. 

Acta Sanelnruin Holland tans. 

Bihliothi-que de l r K>rde des Charter. 

>ipuvelie Riographie g^nemle. 

Bib) tot beg Ur lie 1'Boole de& tfantes Eludes. 

^Srrjterrrm GalLioittnt etc. in Gtn. Bi?4. jv r 
Riograpbie imlvevaeTTe. 

Corpus [iiscripthmum Gmecitrum. 

Corpus- Jliscriptionulii Lulmarum, * 


nqn 

RSH. 

RSI. 

SKAW. 

SPAW\ 

TRHS. 

vv. 

zck, 

ZKG, 

ZKT. 

ZR, 

ZSR. 

> ZWT, 


AcadIP. 

AII^Da 

AS Bern 

ASBoU* 

BEG 

BG^l 

Rllhl. 

It..-u i pet. 
BLfnlv, 

via, 

CIL. 
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Call. 

CSCO. 

CSllL. 

05 HR 

DCAr 

DCB. 

DNB. 

EcJrAR, 

KJTTS. 

EncBr. 

FHG 

FontL 

KAW. 

MEG 

MGH. 

WHF* 

MPG. 

11 PI* 
PAW, 
RC. 

RB\ 

Ret, 


Collection des testes pour seme A IVlude eta rent#Iguemeni de rhiEtoire. 
Corpus- wrrlptorum c-tiri* time rum oriented ium. 

GSrptts scriptoria m ecdesBfttitsQrum Utcnurum, 

Corpus sirnptoruni biatoruu.' Byxautmae. 

Dictionary of Christian AoUquitiesL 
Didiimiry pf t.' !i ristiali Btu^npliy, 

Dictionary of National Biography^ 

ivcub fmn^se d Atht'cifrf ct de flomts, PaiiJ 

Early English Text Society. 

Ennyrlppaedia Eritnimica. 

Milller 1 * Fragmcuta Hifftoricomm I5raecanjm. 

Fnnti per In Stnrii d' Italia. 

Kaigerliclit+ Alcodcmie der Wiasemchaften. Vienna, 

Mcmoira et doenmeu lA pnh, par 1' tlrul c des Charteu, 

Monuments Germainae ItistorioL 
Monumeuta hifitodaC palriuu, Turin. 

Migtku's l^trologiac cursiis complfltiis. Ser. graven. 

MlpikC H l^itrologiae eorsta ooiLipletus. JSer, futina. 

Kdiitgliehe preu&dsche Ak&xfciuie d. W1 skzj»1i often. Berlin. 

Record (nmmMouera, 

Keat-EitcyklupdLd[i a fur prategUnti&che Theologie, etc. 


hist.CY. Recnei] des hintoriens des Crubmdug. 

RGS, Royal (ieogxapkieul Society. 

It IIS, Royal Historical Society* 

Rolls, Rerum Rritannieanitn medii aevi scriptere*. 
HH.ll.SS, See Mura tori in Gen. Mi. iv. 

SOUS, Bcriptom re rum Gatmaksarom in nsum Scbubu-uni. 
SHF* Socicte d'histtpirv fmnfaisc. 

SRD. Scripteres remm Dunicaniin imjdii acvi + 


In the cane of many oilier works given in tbo General Bibliography abbreviations 
w stated there ore use-d. 


Abb, 

AbhfuidlurigeD* 

kais. 

kflj&erlloh. 

J. 

JouraiiL 

fcnn. 

kdnlglicfa. 

Jabrb. 

Jab rbuol l . 

mem. 

memoir. 

iL 

Review, Revue- 

mem. 

mdnioire. 

VlfcrL 

Vipr|el jah rKch rift 

H-H r 

new series. 

Z. 

Zeitoclmft. 

pubL 

publication. 

Aiitiq, 

antiquarian, antiquaire- 

ray. 

royal, royals 

colt 

co flection*;. 

*er + 

aerieo. 

hist 

history s bistoricalj historique, 
biota ri*eh. 

soc. 

society. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* 

FRANCE, THE LAST CAHOLINGIANS AND THE 
ACCESSION OF HUGH CAPET, 888-967. 
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091. BHE. &7, 1801, 

—— Etudes snr le rtgna de ilugue* Ltpct et In fin du jc* &ii?ele. BHE, L47. 
1903. 

Filter, C. in LavL^ E. f f istoirc do France, n, pt 1. 1TO Sfcs JWW, v, 
Sclioenej U Die politibchen Reziehungen iwiKhea Deubclikud tmd Frank rejeh 
in den Jahren 953-980. Berlin. 1910. 


(fr) Mii^ckjraphs Affu Special Tit jurist, 

I I ask in* Cb. FL Tbe Normans In European hintory. Boston and New York, 191 
l#r* -L Etude* critique *nr divers text** de» i* et xr* &ietlee. Paris. 1399. 
2 vok. (Atidacioiu critical work un texts.) J 

- Elude mr La vio et la mart do Guillaume Ixm^uo-tnee,, dne de Normandie* 

IWi*. 18 &L 

Lot, F. Mdolee ou varaaiuc ? Etwai mv la nature juridique du Fen qui unissait les 
grands viaaaojc k la repute rlupui* So mil toy dn ix* joaqu'i La fin du in 4 riede, 
Paris*- 1SMW. 'Full of InfonMtimi on the lerriiorial development tif France 
from tlse middle of the umili oetttmy*) 

Luttirh, K. UngwiTtigt in Eurnpa im 10 JahrhunderL Berlin. 1910. 

M a bilks K. Lo ropume d 1 Aquitaine ut Rea tmurhes sous Jes CaroHngieofl, Vie, C. de ± 
and Vaiueta, J. J. Hintdre de Languedoc. Naw odlL n. 1870. pp. 277-8&L 
ter Gm, &ibl m if, 

Merlct. H. Leu cornu* tie Chartra, de Hutton udun et de films aux ix* et t* eiocles. 

Mdm* de la Soc. artlittalog. d'Enre-et-Udr xh. 1897. 

Pidttt, ft. Los or%foe« de In Haute-Lorraine et sa premiere hullihmi dticale (9S9 * 
1033). Pwis. 1009. 

- Hbtoire de Lorraine. VoL l Paris. I8S0L 

Piracy*. H. Hiatoire do Belgique, i. 3rd edu* Brugaelk 1809. 
l^ntout, Hi E^ni nor lea origins et 1* fondatioii du duehc de Nurrauulift. Paris. 
191L 

— Etude critique anr Ehidoii de Saiiit4juentiii et mu liktoin dea premim 
dual narmands. Farin, 1910, 

V'lmderkindcre, L. La formation territorial dee princlpaut^ l«?I^ an moren ope. 
2 voL?. Bruseelik IWEL 

' A'Jnlliit^ P + La qmtfftinn de La Lugitimite k Pavenement de llujjue* C^apeL Mem. 
AcmLJBL iiiiv, pt L 1892 . pp, Wf-WBk 
Vnge ] P W. Die Normumen uml d:w fr^nkinebe Reich hU cor Grundy ng der 
Nnrmandlf, TtA-911. Heidelberg. lytML 
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CHAPTER V, 


FRANCE IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY, 

L SPECIAL B1RU0GRAFHV* 

Halphen, Louis. la Franco les premiers i kpdtiens, BS7-122S. R8H. 

VdL xrv T 19»7. pp. 02-88. (A bibliographical review of wnrka published 
up to 1W7 p) 

2. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

(d) ( n.UtTi:^ OP THE Ki xu* oP FbaNcE* 

See Bibl. c. tv, 2, Some in Bouquet. x t xs. 

Ftfr Philip I, Prou, M b Re^uei! des notes do Philippe I ir roi do France 1059- 
1108, Paris. 1908. 

iV- Robert the Pimm, a short calendar only* by Pfisfcer* Clir. See hetoi r, 4 (ft), 

Fur PI miry l f u full calender, by Soehnde* F. lagalugun do* actis de lloort I" 
roi de France Ifttt-lOGa Pari*. 1907. DDE. 10L 

(A) L'HABCK&i OF THE OuaT F*Ul>ATOIUfc3 KTc. 

Certain provincial hi.-torie* mentioned below (those of Hnlpktiin L. for Anjou, 
of Lotouehe, K, for Maine, and Petit* E. for Burgundy) contain the catalogue of the 
charter* of iwine of the great feuda Lurie*. 

3. AtKTHORpam 

(a) fiUNiiiui Work*. ** 

Moliniefj A. Lcip iwtire^ do Fhistoire do Fran™ d«t nrigines auac ^uqitcs d iblir. 
iSrj? Gen, HihL n Vol. n. 1P02. [A critical bibliography # all the chroniclers 
and all the collections nf letters) 

Recueil de* hiatoHeufl flea Gaulc* cl do k France (Banquet*) Sw Gen. tiibl. iv, 
Vole. x-ivi. Paris, S7U9C (Contain* the text of the principal authorities 
hut many nf the lexis included have tiopn nr-publi^liod in modern time*, with 
a critical eimniiiJiLinn. See Molinier, c/t rit,) 

■ 

a 

(6) PSlStJI'AL AlTlIlHUTIBi, 

Adalberts bishop of Laom Satirical poem*. Ed, llur'hol^ CL A* (In UiUreraito * 
do Pnrin. liitiliotliequo de la Faculty de* Lottrea, Vol. mt 1901. % 
49-18*.) * 




* 


* 
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590 F'rance in the eleventh century 

' - - 

Ademnr of Cfaatsuweg. Chronicle. Ed. Chatnanati, J. 18**7. CoH test« f .rrr Gm. 
MiM. iv. For critical note* on this test see ilalphcn, L Hetnar^ues aur la 
« ehromque d'Ademur do l imlmnnes RH. 8tf. (lOOtt.) pp. ^EH-aoe. 

C'hrnnicon Namncttfuse. Ed. Mot lot, R, Pari*. l&Kt, ('<*11. teite* 

Fulbcrt, bishop of t liartros. Jetton* it* Bouquet x and ||PL. 141. For Lite chroma 
lofty of the^e Utters sk Poster, (.hr. lie Fulbcrti CiiDotfiis* episoopi vita et 
upon bus. Nalicy. I8il5. 

Herbert. Utters. Ed. Havel, J. 1««). toll, testes. 

(ittita consulum Amleffarowm. Edd. (Inlphen, U and Ponpatdin, ft. ChroniquM 
des comtes d'Anjou et des .^itfueun* d’Amhowr, pp. 24-171. I£(13, /AM. 

Ouibert of Nweot. Mouoditc. Ed. Bourjiiii, G. Paris. 1907. Ibid. 

Helgatdua. Epitama vitae Robert! riqris. ItouquuL *. pp. 17 , 

Ivr*. bishop of llmrlns. Utters, MPL. Iti4, 

.Miracuk 5, Benedict!. Ed. Certain, K. de. las miracle* do Saint Benoit, ft™. 

UWt, SHF. 

On!ericas Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastics. Ed. U Provost, A. and Delisle, J* Paris, 
1838-55. 5 voU SHF. 

Rirherug. Historian. Ed. Wait*, U, Hanover. I£i77, SOUS. 

William of Junritges. Gttt» NorniuDiiorum due urn. Ed. Mars, J, Rouen and 
Paris. Inn, Sec. do I'biiL de Normandie. 

William of Poiriers. fiesta liuillelmt dttria. Kd. Duchesne, A. Hut Norman n. 
Scriptures. pp. 178-213, MPL. 149, col. 1216-1270, 


4. MODERN WORKS, 

(fl) tiBnawr, 

Fliicli, J. J^s or Lillies tie Pag incline France. Aw HiK c, jv. (On to], rri and it 
see Halphen, L. RH. Vol, &\. 1904. pp. 271-285. And vol. 129. liPIft. 

pp. ytm.) 

(■laoMPti, E. Mint, du droit et des institutions tie la France. Vol. tv, Paris. IK)]. 
(A compilation of moderate value, j 

Halphcii, L U 1 nitre d’Eude 11 do tlloi* au ml Robert. RH. 07 (ISOSL 

pp. 287-200. ' 

Lot, F, Fidv lei ou vassaujt? ■'See Bibl, «, rv, 4(A). 

Luchairv, A. Manuel do* institution-* ftajiraises. Pcrimle do* Cutwtiuna directs. 
Paris. 1892. 

- Un premier* CapJtieim 987-1137. Pari*. l!M»L (Lavish u. 2, 8m f} m . 

* f . Bihiv v.) 

VbUetp P. Mavtoirr ilea ingtitotiou* politique* et udmmuErative^ d* hi Franc*. 

u t HL hie good bibliographies.) 

(A) W*m*m g* the VAmt ah Drxiyfr, 

Flich^p A- Ij? rie ijp Philippe roi de Fnrnc^, KW5TM |<luj r Paris. hML 
Lo^ b\ Le* iJernier> Fa rulingtK £m B\hi r c. iv, 4 (fi) T 

- mr le da Hogue* Czpel ut h fin du jpt ^ j^ pA / Ca „ 

4 (cl 

LuchiiiTfr A, ^ Hiisl. iu^iitutinii^ irotarcfi]^^ rh* h Ffiucc 4 ouh les? pminiL^ri 
Uptti#^ £ vuU Paris, 2nd vdn. laDl. 

MrnMl, fl. E^i sur Jes rapports ilfl tWa) Jl svet PhiitM* I" loe^lioa. Paris. 
1907* BUL1&4. 

EN«Ti L’hr. tlud^ sur le Robert lu Piesix, 006 - 1031 , Pam. imi i. 

BHE_ 64, # 


t 
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(e) The Chief Provincial Hnrromfes. 

AnjOa i 

HnJpbjfn* L Lf cwiiite d 1 Anjou an £i* riccle Pari?. I SOIL (Contains 
a bibliography.} 

Briltimy : 

La Borderie, A. I*e Moyne de. Efietoire de Bretagne. VoL m. Pane. 
1839, (Ubcriticd.) 

Burgundy: , 

Kl^EticLiLiKz, A, tjuoniedn primi duces G k apetmnae stirpis Riirguudiae res 
ELW4 L r u u I 1036-1102. Dijon. 1JMKL 

- llEfiFtairo He Bourgogne- Paris. 1909. (Very brief but containing 

a bibliography.) 

Petit, Ernest Htstoire des? dues de Bourgogne de la race rapetleiiue. 
Vok I, tU Park. 18B5-& 

Champagne and Blob : 

Arbnk de dubamville, ll- d\ Histoire des dues et com lets de Champagne, 
VoL r. Paris.. 11159. (Old-fashioned.} 

Lfindsberger, J* Graf Odo I ran der Champagne ^Odo II ran Blow, Tours 
end Cbrtns). Berlin. 1878. (tiuulL^uutu.) 

Lqr+ L. Endes comte de Blois, de Tours, do Churl re*, de Troyes et de 
Meon x (005- 1 037) ct r Jld ban | &nn freme. Tnyei, 1892, (Su perficlul.) 

plunder!*: 

Pimiue, El. itistoire do Belgique* VoL 1. 3rd edw, Brussels. 1909. 
Gascony: 

Jnurgoin, J. de. La Vaseonie, PaUi IB1)9~1902. 2 vok. (A genealogical 
compilation, rather uncritical.) 

Languedoc; 

Vic, C. de, and Vuissete, J. J. Histnire de Languedoc, New edn, IGTjS- 

I 1 KI 4 . iSrtf I'irti. BtiL IT. (With considerable addition* by tbe How 
editors, especially A* MoKuier.) 

Mai Eke: 

Lotnuebe. R. ilistoire du enmte du Maine pendant le x* et le xt* riecle. 
Paris, 1910, BHE. 183. 

Nurmiuidy: 

Behmcr, H, Eirche und Stoat in England um\ in der Normandie Em 11 mid 
12 JaEirbiLudert. Lelpsit, 1899. 

David, C. VV. Robert Curthose Duke of Norland y. Cambridge, MmS* 
HI2& Harvard binL studies, 25. 

I.biviiV, H. W, C. And VVbitwellj R. J, Regesta regum Anglo^Nonimnnorum. .-a* 
Kvgesta VV il lelmi C^oia i| Eie^tori* el \Vills! mi Rufi f 1060-1100, (>ifnrd, 1013. 
Freeman T fL A, History of the Norman Cunquest of England, 3rd edu. 

Dkford. 1877. 5 rals, * 

Haakinn, C, H, 'five Normaiia in European history, Boston and Ne*f York. 
1915. 

- Norman institutions, Cambridge, ifass, 1918. Harvard hist, 

stud!**, 24. (Capital. | 

Marion, M. De Nurinaiiiiormii rum <'apeUani*pacU mptnqueaorietale. Parim 

H0& 

Valin, L. D? Jut de Normandie et *a eour, ttl2~1304> elude dliiot. juridiqoe, 
IW 1910. * 

Poltoii: * » 

Rkbordt A. Ubitoire des comt^i do Poitou. 770-J204. Parw. 1903, 2 v^|s T 
(Uncritical.) * 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY, 
l. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Very compete bibliwjmpliiw will be found in Lbe work* of MM. Fournier, Jiwob 
and E’oaparduj t cited below. 

2 . obiolnal DOCUMENTS, 

(a) CllAKTElt* OP THE Kl f*^R UF PROVENCE ANTI Bc BOt NDY, 

Seme ill llrj Liquet, «+ <Sw fflft*. AIM tv, 

Beaueil d** ttetes des row tie Provence, Ed Ponpaidin, R r P*h.h. jy£o L 

(Chartas ot diploma AcadlRLj 
Recueil de* acta de* reis de Bourgegne, in preparation, 

i diplumi itzJEo.ua di Lodovico 11J e dl Bodolfo 1J. Ed, SchuLuo^UL L Rome 
1010, (FontL) 

W CrLUtrmju or this <jh(ht FRi'DAtumi* etc. 

-See the blbHoffraphta in the works of M. PoupanJiTi. 

^ A DTHOtt 1 TI E&, 

Th«* i« lift rtri^noi authority dp voted exclusively to the history pf Burgundy. 
" ® *™ reduced to the information ftirmtbed inridentidlj by tlic chroniclers of 
•fcvitfhbuaHnir kiujrdum*, which will be found to be cminitmti-d in the hi bikini phiw 
rofemn^ to them. 

4. MODERN WORKS. 

(«) OlSNKllJlL. 

H*tb, J* LesiiHfineAdftrBffe^nnenun, Vqt. n. 1917- pp. 301-4.10, 

J5fM v, 

FoLimipr. PteaL Le royimme d + Arles et de Vienne. Paris. 1803. 

Gifiginc b Sam, F. de. Mem. jmtir nervir a Vh&L den roy mints de Provence et 
de Bottrp^pio junne. Lausanne, mi4, 2 vob. ' [Uncritical mnd nt the 
f f present cby^tsdefK) 

T Hufmrwtcr, A. Derit*chliud und Hurp?iifid im frtlheron Mittebkcr; eine Stadia 
^ fiber die EnWehap# dec AnktSicben Reich** and seine politisehe Bedeutuiur 
Ldpeic, UH4. ' 
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Bibliography, Chapter VI 


•IkoIi, Lonifc Le rnvjmme tie Bourgopic wui les tmpereum fatnnmicitt KI38- 
ilSfl, Pons. 1 '«!h;, 

1 hitipoD, J, Lh ^‘ 1 ‘i‘jni fuyjiuuti* lie Boutgogiie. Annalew Stic, il'emulation do 1'Aiiij 
inn, ul jhjij, (Denis chiefly with I bo historical ^eograpby, ) 

PmipaHin, R. Lc royrium* do I'rovtncD sous le* (aroliiudoie- IWis 

IDO), JINK. toL 131 . 

ftiyninne d? Bourgoffiie (H88— lorlfi), Etude sur Iok uriuiiies tin nirmune 
d'Artet. Pot-in, Umy, RHE, vol. 105. 

Ffirnbytti A. do, iLuv tew powth iioicn. V til, j i, llist. de^kKTCn et de jss n occcsseij rs, 

\ ion oe, lili i, (L'nAiiidied uud aomcwhnl unperiictiil,) 

(6) Mu.MwiuraM. 

Duffer, ti. Die Stodt Lyon imd die Uisthslfte dost Erzbistliuins In, ihren 
poEitucIieu ISt'j-iflimijL't'ii cam dcutscheii Reich tinj *ur fcuixteUelien Km no 
™ * lvr ^rimdmig d» n'*t* bu riru ml Lnchoii Koniffpeicliit bin mr Veretakniur in it 
Erankrcich. Munster. Is'tt, 

Kyinuniii, iL Dio Btsiehnn^oa d» Kiiuigroichs Hu rim ml zu Kaiser uml Jteidi 
von Dehirfcb III Lis nuf die Zeil Krindrirhs I, Jiki, vol, nr. 18811, no 
1-107. ' 1 ^ 

Kienefj. Entz, VerfiiSHUiiEn^wrh. dor Proven ce wit tier GotlusnberrstWt his tut 
Krriditunii iler Kousulntc. SUM 200. Uipsie. 1000. 

Man toy or, Georges dfe Di Provence do premier nu douziinne sitolo, Etudes 
d’hirt. et do pvo^r politique. Puri*, iiKl«. MEtV via. 

- Let niton ee do L nwisou ile Savoie eu Bourque 910-1060. Lu ™i* on 

1 ieiinoba ot Iok oddilion.-, i k Bible do Viewue. Grenoble. I1XW, (Roiir. with, 
nddxiN fr, Melatigcs d ureheoi. i«t il’hist, sn. Kcole fra^-. a Rome. 1800, ilA 

«r, ii, v uxid *ep. Pari*. lfKIl. Bulletin do la iioc. do wtatistiuue tie llserc. 
xxxi rr, 4irciiohle 4 l«H.) 

Piwle, tt. L Burgundian Notes, Eli H. xjm (IGll), pp, 310-17, «vn (]yi2„ 
PP 2fi0-30fl, livju (1018), pp. 10H-12, jots (ifllij, pp, 5]_fl L 

I’roviie-l Irlun, ( , \V. Italy and Provence, 000-il.W, EUR. val. zisn (1017) 
pp, ^t5-347. 

- CElarlra CwiBbiltm* of Vifciine. ERR. voL xxix {WU% pp, 703-0. 

Heiuiux, c. Humbert dtl fondmeur rie I'Etat d? Suvnfc et 

le rn>»um«> die Kuiirpn^e a huh epoqcie KNMf—I tt, CkwaaMmift j 

^tEysrt A. Nouveile histoid de Lyon et du LyouimU. 3 Lyon. 

J h f Rudolf 1 tiiid Rudolf Ji von llonliliurjtuiii). Jla^le, 

">< VOr, ’ ( H * nx * dor SohD Koni^ Hndolfe*JI ran Buremid imd tier 

IViiEiigin Bertha, Atizui^er F. frchvremnBche xvt* pp. ^ 


c. MKlH || n YQL. III. 
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CHAPTER m 


ITALY'IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 

2. BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Itomono, G., Ln dominwioui barhoricke in Italia (m* Geu. Hihi. r), contain* useful 
bibliographies at die lieu] of the notes on the several chapters. The quarterly lists of 
books and jMTiiMliral literature which appear in the Rivisu htorira i Liliana {tee Gen, 
BibL i) are indupennhlc, An account of the narrative Hniinw is in KaL/.iui. U, t Le 
croaatbe italiene del Medio Evo (tee Gen. MM. i), while Potthaat, A., Bibliotheca 
Umcn ■ Mv*\ii Aeri(wc Gm. Bibi. i) f in [ml^peiiNible for oditbim of the soqrras,end 
the critical literature ufniti them. Source* and modern works on the subject which 
have some relation to Gentian history are Hated in Dablmanu-W»ha(#r* On. Bibt. i). 
MuUnier, A., La.mmi»w d« 1‘hurtcriro do Fiance, 2’art i, Dtviainus i and li (me (Jen. 
mw. i) r i-M lAJuabk for huc\i uf the winces n& ctjncuni French history. Bury 

ill the appeiiilidH to lu> ffditkui of Gibbon *ri Decline and FoJI of tk lloniaxv t)mpire^ 
vdK v and vi (W U&n. Bihl. v) t giv-ea n bibliography tjf the BraiitEiic dourer uftho 
period. For Bfiut.Ii Italy, Cfejmw, As p Le fortfci dclht rturiq delle provind# tin poi italic, 
-JH fail, hy M.i'jtrcijaliliij K. O. jjf'f Qm. HU4 r t), pves an rxhnn^tLvp list of the 
iooiw. The WbJiqgrapliy of Gay. J. f L" Italic mcridioimh et I'cmpire hymn tin (it# 
we?*. I HU. v), is a coin-enient bund lint. l J oijpAnJin f JL, gives pil excellent account 
of ibis South Lunihunl cbmnirlufl and eartuW* in hU Etude* sur Hiktsiiro den 
pmicijuiutw lomfuirdeg do 1 -Italic mcridiofiJiie cl do I cum rm§jporti hik rein pi re franc, 
Farin. JBQT* and list* much of the +r»urc** ai*e| mud cm work* on Northern Italy in 
the biblii^fraphiefl uf his Eioviiume dc ProYMCfl and liny i|[| me do Boil r^nguc (jy* MOir, 
uij A} + Itc^iunal bibitnpjtnpbi^ ere to lie found Lii such work* as Krctachmu^ H.j 
Gcechkkte vnn VenMig, vol. i [tee Mv, m, H) and Duvidrobn, K-, Geadiiehte von 
orenr,j ml. i (i« Ir&v, in, B), hup the leiicto piililishol sources up to 1BS5ore 
to \tC fomjfJ In C ifiolla, iojiti wlito della Htoria ddLn ro^jnne YOOCtAj iu MoiliinkCiitl 
storici of (l. IJep. Vuii*ta....di star, pat, Sur, tv. Mb.'Sdbnea, voL n, 1U03 mid 
voL nr, lfcHU. * 

•* 

H. SOURCES AND CRITICISM. 

* A I, CllDuftlrMgi ETC. 

[Beprints of most of these are to be found in Migtic, t'atr. LaL fke Gen. MU, tv.] 
Aunales Uaremaw. Ed. IVu, G. 21. MGH. Script v, 

Annatps Heneveutani I. Ed- J’ertr, G. H. MGR Script, w. p, lT.1ff.,coJ. 1. 
Aunales Ben e rrntani J J. ibid, cob ii. 

Aunahs Laatnatee hravus, Ej|. Perfcc, G. H. MGH. Script, nr. 

Anonymu» iArenria. Eii. Mnrntori. JtlUI.SS. !>>]. j. V r ol. v. 

Afnulphu* urchiepiscopiw Afedlohuieorin. Hcrum buI tempnrk libri uuitniuo. Ed. 

» U’jitienbiiiAi. M . M(iH, Script, vm. 

Attoepiseopua Veradlensia. Epijtpjlac. in Attoak opera. B4. Burontimt Verona. 
I7fi8, . 
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Bibliography, Chapter VII 


Auxtlins pnthjter. In ddieieiniitin wrnsardinilioiiii jupie I'unaasi Libellut prior 
vl posterior Ed, Dimmler, E Aavilitu and Vulgaritis. pp + 7H. Leipric- 
IBOO. 

~^ Libel I its in defends onem Stephan! eptecopL {Xeajwlitim} et pr»ii^ 
ordhaliimta. /hid. p. fl& 

-Libeling d« ordination! Ipun a Kormoso pupa foetid Ed, MablRort. Voterm 

auolrcta, Paris. 1723. (Also excerpt* in llummler, op* U7.) 

' “W3w super causi <?t nggotio Formosi pB|uui Liber cuiu=dam require tills 
et respondentia Ed. Million. Op, tit, 

1 nicLilLLfl qui InffejiTror et MeniUf dicitur de eadem qu&£itjGue. EL 
Mobil Ion, Op, 

BonniiduM de S. Andrea, ( hmnieon. Ed. ZuedhEtti, G. {with Li hell us dr irnpera- 
torio potentate In urbe Knma). (ForatL) Rome, lUtfO, AUo «L Perti, G. H. 
MGH. Script J1I. 

BiMkrtea ambo-sieuk. Ed r A man, M. Published u supplement to ilumtarL 
RRJLSS. VoL r r pt % Turin rad Rome, imo-1, 1089, ^Contains the Arabic 

sources of Sicilian history.} 

Rrrinit cpiscopns (QuerfurtaDsis), Vita qrjmoue fratrum Polonitie, Ed, K suits R. 
MGH, ScripLiv. 

Cmrmim MutiEiensia. EL WJntarTeLd, P. v P MG EL Poetae Latlui. VoL m f 
Catatogi mbbatam Noitmtulinonwifc Ed. Wait*, G, MG[J. Script Langob. et ItmL 
CaLalujp regum lUlfctimm Qicc]en*c£. /Aid. 

Catalog! re-gum Longobardurum ct ItaLioornm lirixiniui* et Xnimu tula tut'. Ibid, 
CutiUngiis comituTi] Capiiae. Ibid. 

Catalugua imperatumm, rsgiun Italicorum, ducurn Seneventunoruni et SpolotLiiurLim 
Jarfyiisk Ibid. , and Lu Itaizarii, V., Cbruidtoii Farfeutte* voL i, 

CatnJiigus reguni Laugnbardorum ut durum Ikneveotanortmu Ed. Waits, G. MG 11. 
Si-ripL Limgob. et ltd. 

Catalogue regum Langobardoriim et Italian rum Lurnbardiiii. Ibid, 

Catalogna regum Tumlul Ibid r 

Chronic*^ Roixedicti Casinenai^ Ed. WmiU* G„ MGH Script Lartgoh. ct End. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE EMPEROR HENRY II. 


A. FOR GERMANY. „ 

1. DonmENitt 

Gief^I.r^eht. Km^rnseii, n, Set rlnt. Btbt, v, fit! <?4 il. 138& QiuHleis mid Bcwtfee. 
Briefer Nos. 1—1, 

Jiffi, K Biht rer. Grnmmnwam, -See £*n + BUU, rr. VhJ, m* Ep h AhjtfuuliiuLe, 
Nns. 21 -SB* v, E|l ruses. Until. Nosi 2-7 

VHitL (biJHtkfltiom* et AcU. t iijyy, Ed, VVdbnd, L. fa) Cbnrtit^tioiw* op 
* 7 - 81 . fa) Acta Varim, Nos. 437 , 4 -ttt. ** 

— ^UiplomjAtn. m. Ed. Brmbuij II. and Bloch, H. ltKKL-3. fa) For Henry J] 
No^. 1-5JM (51045^4 sparioEyii. fa) Far KsmipiuU) Nor. 1—j. 

1J. Authorities. 
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AimaJet; 

A]tabeu*e* Mtiom; i, rvwct Wolfherio, K. (BM-1032.) MG|| f Scrrrpt ax, 
7B5-70L Corbefeiw*, lliuf Id lenses, ll^rtnii (Eicuieddn), Hildeshd- 
iikt] [ihm ( Contiii uatiu p ill tfild. m. iaubseiww, Ltml JVr titled - 

linbur^rsM^ t-ontmoalio, fWd. m. Srii^LLhm- Mnioret i, 
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CHAPTER XL 
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597 

604 

615 

690 

704 

709 

732 

735 

756 


OF 

LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME 

Death of St Patrick. 

490 -583 Cajuadodom*. 

576 #36 Jf.iilore af ^ovtitc; 

5^4 Death of Grogoty of Ton re, 

Ofinth of L'fihirrski. 

Au^nat|oe T 8 misflion in KciiL 
Death of St Gregory the Great. 

Omth of GolutnlaniL 
n^sith of Benedict 
Dejith of Aduonsnu 

Death of A Id helm. 

victory of Charles Martel ovrr the Simeeiiii at Poitiers. 

Death of Bede (mmK probable date). 

'AM-afl-lUJniAn ibn M,riiwi } Tt, cm if of $m)n. 

L™ 7 * lf *‘ land!!* of tlw Viktn^ in tkurknd. 

*96 Death of Off* of Mercia. 

1®°? ^ invaaion# of the Northmen be^n. 

TLe Northmen establish tiusmdim fin Ireland, 

SG2 339 Iteigii (1 f EegboriS o* king of M'mhit 
804 Death nf Alcorn. 

814-&4Q Hei^u of Louis the Pioii*. 

817 OhMe lmptriL Death of St Benedict off Antane. 

I remolgatinii of the Cotuti/ntio Itoau/m. 

ConquKrt uf Cornwall by Ectl^rt. 

(.’iilk|nip of .Mefcia. 

St Anskar's first mission to Scandinavia, 

827-831 Saracen caaquort of Sicily. 

833 'Hie Field of Lit#. 

834 pc Non* men attack the Frankish Empire in force, 

835 Resumption nf Viking- raids upon England. 

S4Q Death of Einhard, 

S40-i55 Bel^u of Lnthpr l P 
#46^76 Itei^ri of Louis the German. 

840 -8T7 RtAgn kf Charles the FkdiL 
841* Rattle of Vontenoy (25 Jucii-) r 

641-691 fieitfhi of thp Viking invasion*. 

Bi2 of Stwhuurj? ^4 Feb.), 

443 Saeli uf St Peter 1 * Rorae by the 

Treaty of Verdun (Aug.^ Division of U l(3 Frankish Empire. 
Rerun?til .Mac Alpin of Scotlanli / 


824 

825 

m 


£44-860 
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s* 


845-682 Hincmirj ucbbUliop of ilhfinis. 

847 Pope L*o IV walls tin; Leonine City, 
f- 850 Psecido-Isidorimi De«rtt*K 

pKLirikj, the Scajidiiinvinii, of Russia. 

S5I Hie Dnnis first winter in Thauet, 

855 Death of tins Emperor Lothar I and division of his binds. 

855-859 Rolen of Lothar 21 in Lorraine. 

855-875 Reign of th« Emperor Louis tl in Italy, 

$56 Death of ftabon Maur. 

857 PhotiuH, Patriarch of Comtanilmiple, 

858- 857 Pope Nichole I 

859- 862 Second expedition of the Norseman to Spain and the Mediter¬ 

ranean, 

884 St Cyril and St Methodius among the Moravians. 

807 ydi is ill of Ea-t and West in the affair of Pbotius. 

868 T>e*tli of Ratramn. 

8S9 Death of LnDiar 3 2 (8 Aug,). 

Chnrl^H the Raid crownccl king of LaJrraiiie (0 Oct). 

Martyrdom of St Edmund. 

t\ 870 Harold Fairbuir founds the kingdom of Norway. 

870 SubtniEEsion of East Anglia to the Northmen, 

Partition of Ukraine at Mcer&en (8 Aug.). 

871 Baltin of Ashdown. 

871-809 Reign of Alfred the Great. 

872^882 Pape John VIII. 

874 Tho Norse begin to settle in titkiuL 

875 Deatli of the Emperor Louis II (12 Aug,), 

Imperial Corourttan of Charles the Bald {16 Dec,), 

876 Death of LmiiH the German (-9 Aug.)* 

Colonisation of Northumbria by ihe Dunes. 

877 SeUlament uf the Five tai roughs. 

Assembly of Quierzy (l-l June). 

Death of Charlen the Hu!lI (8 Oet.h 

878 Hattie of Ellington. 

Peace between Alfred mid Gut hr mu at Chipptoham (the «n=aUed 
Treaty of Wedniore). 

879-887 king of Provence* 

880 Treaty uf Rihemont (nil Lorraine ceded to Germany), 
c. 880 Death of John Scottns (Eriguna), i 

881887 Charles tho Fat as Emperor, m 

882 Death of Hinrniur, archbishop of Rheitm (21 Dee.). 

Morder of Pope Joint VIJI. Triumph of Roman nobles. 

884 Union nf the Frankish kingdoms under the Emperor Charles Die 

Put. 

885 iLpcaptu no of London by Alfred, and Alfred and Gttthrum's Peace, 

885 887 'Die Northmen besiege 4 

887 Final dhtruption of the Empire uf L tundra the Great 

IKS?-899 ArnuIC king of Germanyr * 9 » 

888-898 Ode, king of France, " t * 

888-911 or 912 Rudolph 1 T king of Jnrane Burgundy, ■ 
c. 890 Hi* Saracens liuixe Fraxinctum. * 

891 King Anmlf defeats the Northmen near Louvain# . 9 

895 The Magyars settle in Hniigary fc 

896 Anmlf crowned fanpdtrr. * * 


■ 
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8&9 an r^* 71 °l t !wlei the SirnpJe of Frauen 

aS S S*-* U r if“ Js th * Cmi t>f ^‘v. 

S99’£& Raw of Ed™d the Elder. * 

ITieHoMBtto nn-a^ bepu. - 

910 Ko^dition nfSinyr ^ ^ ***** n ** iv< * Ue Cnw *' 

911-918 Conrad I of Qv^naj. 

NortW i°b ftST*' lf ‘ E,lte> “ ad defillitiT ’ B «9tal*l»l.in S nt of the 

* tt * ""»¥«■» l,f tb * 

91 o DiiLm.]” 111 ' '■"**■ ^rruh K , 

SrJS 

919 938 ft H ° r fl !,* 8 "“ 1 ™ 1 ■* «te twigiW. 

Sm^LS* 0 ?.. 1 fthe F,lwler >' ki «F nfC^maar. 

flS 93B a “ f 1 T "“ fponi tbe C "“ 111 turffl iin. 

020 939 of Activist*,. ^ 

m Go i l l ,mite,i to g™>* 

^-941 <«r.bjf3V2^ en " iu «*)■ 

S^^atf-7™*?“ ^ iClflv) ' dnke of **1™!* 

rTfr * f ^"Je 6 th ? Simple* 

• i« Sp*. 

«*«» Aik.*; ™T„ :• iZ“ ' , '“" dr "" 

S £Sf ®/£ he Hl W™“ *» Rwde (15 Mar.)- 

5«E"SW55Sr£f ta I *“- 

j~I of Birmanborh. 

S' 3 }? Kn^, of Edmund of England. 

946 f, * bbot nf GlMtonbBiy. 

9^6-Sa5 Jt^,^ a of Kad«d of a^bm.L 

So J W K n d v '^ tl ' " f S founded. 

££!£ ,>f (,tlu thc Great to Italy. 

&C4 Filial ,i , ni ^' 1DU ^ Gemma <j n kun . 

1 g* 9 £ 1 * 1 ?? d r der nno **“* 

BM M6 i!?®*"*' abM ° f Gluny. 

BW-SSS rf LoOuJr ^ ftiwe. 

g^^WST JL 1- *" * **>■ 

&S hL f n° f | Et, ^ r 1 *™£ of England 
mm rule in CerLny. 

961-964 j h 1 * 1 ^ Ceatertttty, 

982 7n, ^ v’^ 011 ^ dHfcu l ” ftnlf. 

963 SSi-ir Kl71 P ernr of the W«t 

• x " <j tw >'«- —-1- ™, a. 

966 972 Otto 1 * third eap^ljtion to Italy, 

«• »SSk? * , "" i,,ud - 
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c. » 


970 1005 ikndio the firtat, king of Navarre. 

972 .Vlumiige of Oita t! and Theophano. 

Capture of Frainet (Fruinetain). 

973-98^ Otto Emperor of the West 

975- 978 Kh'iurra of Kdward tho Martyr of EEflai]J, 

977 Uar of tlie three K^nries. « 

978 1002 AhmmaT t prime minister in Spain. 

976- I0XS Reign of Aethdred tbo Unready. 

9&0 Renewal of Scandi ciavinii iurasioftq of Fjig lmd, 

tf. 930-1040 iVfl-rc a/ Gfrt. 

982 Otto If defeated by tbo Saracens Revolt of the M ends from Ger¬ 

many. 

983 Otto I I r join mates a Lombard I p epe (John XIV) P the first to Lake a 

papal ujimp. 

983-991 Regency of 'Jlieephaitp* 

933" 1002 Otto Iff, Emperor of the MVt. 

935-996(3) Cresccatius IJ. |Htriciau of Etonic. 

0S7-996 Hugh Capet, king of France* 
r 989 Vladimir of Russia brumes (.lirktinu. 

991-1009 Ikfer Orseolo U t dago of Venire. 

992 402c Belenki' (Bole^fiw) Chrobry, duke of BoLmd 

994-1049 Odilo, abbot of Clany* 

OOo Otto III nominate* a Grrmati Pope (Orrery V)_ 

996-1037 Reign of Hubert the Pie us of Fra [ice. 

999 Otto J11 nominate* a French Pupe (Sylvester 11% 

1000 Hie Hiin^riiiih Imcome i L return under Stephen. 

KouiiEUtion of the archbishopric of Guesen [or Poland. 

1000-1025 Bure hard, bishop of Worms,, canonist. 

1001 St Stephen rrormed ling of Hungary. 

Foundatloa of the un'hbidmpnc of (inn for Hungary. 

1002 Death of the Emperor Otto III (33 Jan.). 

.Ylii-uacre of St Bricr’r: Iky* 

Saracen* defeated at Bari by the VenutiaiiH. 

1002-1012 John Ch*cet&li4 (III), patrician of Roeiio, 

1002-1014 Reign of Ardoin of Ivrea in Italy. 

1002 1024 Reign of Henry IT, Emperor of the WgbL 

1003 Death of Pope Sylvester It fGerhert). 

1004 Hoary II cwmatd king of the Lombards at Pavia. 

Richard, nhhrjL of St Vatin#** 1 

1007 Establishment of tbo sec of Bamberg. , 

1007 1029 F albert, bishop uf Chartres. 

1012 Mu rile r of Arch bishop Alphuge (Aelfheah). 

1012-1024 Benedict VHI (of Tusmlum?, Pope* * 

1012-1044 Counts pf Turccdiim supreme in Rome. 

1013 Triumph of SvoLn in England. 

1014 Death of Hvdn (F!cb). * 

Imperial conmatlon uf Henry If at Rome. 

Defeat of the Vikings at Qoiitari by Brian Lf^ru. * 

1013 Death of Edmund Ironside* „ B 

Revolt pf M*dp in Apulia. 9 

1017-1035 Reign of King Knut the Great % 

1018 Treaty of Bautzen* * , ■* 

1024 Death of Pope pcimdiet VUL , \ 

Death uf Henry 4t. 1 * > 


* 
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Chronological Tnhle 




1024-1039 Reijfji of Conrad IZ the Salic. 

C ™ wt 11 wwned Emperor at Horne. 

1030 Hanulf Wome3 count of Aver%a_ 

1031 Abolition of the Caliphate in Spain, _ * 

1031-1060 Reign of Henri" I of Fnuua 1 

103-2 Heath of Undid ph III of Burgundy, 

Ferdinand t f first king of Cmtile. 

1033 -IDM Acquisition of Burgundy W Conrad IL 

1034 -1058 Reign of,Ca*unir 1 nt' Poland 

m? ,iK Sb,t * 0f An ^ > “ V rtnininei f S^bez. 

103O-IG7S Hay in nnd-Hereugar 1 of H.Lnrchma. 

1037 Conmd's (hmtUut™ tie jMft for Italy. 

1037 1055 Bhtiiilai- 1, rl(ih> nf Bohemia. 

^ flCmwafl dacUnj# ftonum U*» the territorial W o/ Rome. 

1035 I ^p-Lth rjf st Stephen of Hungary. 

Death i>f lonmd IJ f-i June), and accession of Hann Ifl im kiur 
of Germany., Italy, and Eui^tnuly. 

Beginning of the Tract t>f <VW. 

Acrt*s-iori of Edward the ^tmfWnr 
1042-1045 \Vmy 7 bishop of Liege. 

1043 The “Day of Indulgence/ 

U illiani d* HaaterfU*, count of Aprdl*. 

1546 U * u /? 11 r " cwmtuition ™ Emperor; lie reforms the [W r . Synod 
of Sutm * 1 

104b-1047 ( loin out II (Suidger of R&mbenr }. 

1W9 Death of Odjlu, abbot of OdUT. 

1049-1054 Bope U i n t\ (Bruno of TooII 

1053 Bottle of CTvitattv 
Death of Earl Godwin, 

1054 Hid tie of Dundma 
St'hi^m of Krujt and WesL 

1055T057 Tope Victor IT. 

1056 Death of Henry ill and mectiaaTotl of Henry JV. 

1060 1 108 Reign of Philip I of France. 

1060 Death of Eduard the Cdnl^ssof, 

1070 First Xun-e king nf the Me of Main 


1039 


1042 


p NOTE 

For the tranHiittrotion nf Slavonic namea thvre hm I wen adapted the scheme 
given in the PrwxedingM of thr Brtttih A nutcm^ f V'oL vui; for Oriental name* that 
iw4 in the publicattqfis of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


« 
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INDEX 


Aar, river, 20, and Burgundy, 138, ISO not* 
Aar^iU , Beiied by Bodolph Ii t 13^3 
t m AarhEis, nee of,. founded, 195 

AKfl,£U-4. revi ved by Ge-rbert, $36 
Abbd^ki CiJipb*, 413,410; 'm Africa, 410, 
415 

AU» o| St Germain. 457, 529 
"Alkljtlliili, become* Emir of Spun. 415 Gq.; 
430; 433 

H AbdalJats p koei of TftKLb, 416 
1 Abd-kti-M&Hk t Governor of Spain, 409 
■ Ahd.^r-ttiOynmn* Esntr of Spain* 40lt 
1 Afed-nr-RikJimtki I, Hid ftfu'fcwiyit, EnUr of 
Spain, early life ok 410 i Etiteir:* Spain, 111; 
bwcnies Emir, 413«4 41$; independent 
of lha Caliphate of Ikgdnd, 430; builds a 
mosque at Cordova, 433, 430 
'Abd n.r lLiUiLiijiij II, Emir of Sprain; ftU 
prinr-p, 4M; rel£naf,416s:qq.; th^ Spanish 
March mi■ 1. 3; the Vikings imd, 317,418; 
social conditioCLij under, 429. 433 
'Abd-ar-Rahmim III, Emir of Spain; anil 
the Sp&nkh party, 415 *qq + ; lake* ike titla 
of Caliph, 431; mrSWitli Leon, 420 sqq,; 
wills Navarre, 431; Africanpolicy, 431 *qq,i 
^harauler nod death of, 423; library of, 
435; trade And society under. 43d > 431 iiq. 
+ Abd-iir-Ralitnai], eon of Bakun II, 424 
L Ahd -Ekr- RiLkimin„ son of I bn Hujjiij. 139 
■'Abd-ar.IkJjmnn. 11 Hanchueio, 11 427 
AbdiriM, A pi™ toll? HUtory o/, 497 

Aberffmw, M3 

Abingdan, abbey *1„ 374. 404; abbots of , 
AethdwoM, Siward, SpcarhafoC 
Ahotrltee. S*t Obo trite* 

Abraham, Bi-ikcp of Freising, imprisoned h 
205; 210 

Abraham* Tflfmnt <>/, $08 

AbnjKran^ the, 155 

Abruzii r |he, biaboprin in, 186; ftdddf of 

Capua in* 368 

Abu Hofs Omar sal-HellLata. 415 
Atrokur Su Hakum 1 
Ahul^M®./Sicilian emir, 169, 178 
A bd-] - Khattir, Governor of Spain, 409 
Abtl-Marwnn, at Saragossa, 9 
Abu-s-^mbbdil, cited, 112 Hole 
Abu Vfti3d p Berber chief, 422 
Acoa, Crn*a of t 555 
Admin*, ide!itided. 493 note 
Acqui t 940; soe of* 175 
Adnlanl, Abbot of Corbie, 3, 12 
Adakfd, Abbe* of Saint-Berlin, * 


a 

t * 


Adalard, Bishop of Beggio, 1541 
Aiialurd, Bishop of Vemn&, aids Louis rthe 
Blind), 149 

Adalard. Counl Palatine, 2 
Adfiibero* Archbishop of ftbeimB. 80, 202; 
charged with treason, ftl*qq,; correupctid- 
mm of, 81; 536: death of, 09 
AdalbefO, Arch bi -bop ot Treves, 23b, 948 
Ailalbero, Bishop d| Looe*, Aaselip 
Adoiiwro. Bishop of Mel*, 197; 2W> 
Adidbero {IIII, Bwhep of Mala, 263 
Adalbert, Bishop of Verdun, 909 bjj. 
Adalbert} of Eppunstei^ Bishop of Bamberg, 

n? 

Adidboroof Eppenstein, Poke of Otrbthli; 
brailo Duke, 233,249,2-13 ■ deposed, 209 nq., 
A 274i dealhof , 377: 297 
Adalbert, Kint: ol Italy, 1$8; mbmits to 
Otto 1.159.195; wars with OUoI. LGO aqq*; 
o&eape^ to the Sarurous, 162; leads revolt, 
160^; death of* 107 ; S91 i 247 
AduHKi^hQTOstof Halbrnstiwh, madeAioh- 
bltsbup of Bre Euen, 209 sq.; declined Fapaoy p 
291; Ihike Bernard, ami, 228 sr \,, 305 ;: 
negotiates treaty with Sritt p 994; s trai ned 
rtMSoJia wiib Svein. 3D6 si| 4 ; ecdeainslieai 
ambitions ol f 297, 363 aq, 

Adalbert^ monk., nNoflll^ to Ilm-sLa, 
291 sq.; Archhish op of ilagdehEig, 203 
Adalbert, Archbishop of B* vena a, 243 hj. 
Adalbert, Si, Bkhopof l^iguo, ifl&q.; 173; 
30D 

AiMbcrt, Duke of Upper Lorniirifl, 293 sq. 
Adalbert L Duke (M^dks) cfTuauny, 48; 
Wat With Join Yin, :?$ eq. 

Adalbert II, the Jlieh, Marquee ol Tuscanj, 
pubmita to Emperor Goy, 65; ptot^ again"t 
Bertngar I, 149 eq,; Sergiu* Ill and, 161 
Adalbert, Marquee of Iiroa, 148; and 
lEodfdph H, 180, lOimpi 157 
AiklU^r:-Atto, of Cano*.-*; und Queen Ade¬ 
laide , 158 =q.; Co u tit d Majena and Kegglo, 
163 

Adalbert oWabenboE^, C-h 
A dalbert, of Bubenbc^ Mupmrcol Au»tria h 
295l*2&6; 963 * 

Adidbert, velaraii nC tSharlei the Gpcat, 530 
Adjalbohl, Bblmp n( Ute&N, 242 
AdjilEEitui eonlesl* uceof Milan p 158; re^ign^r 
160 • # 
Adam, LyV o/. ,506 • v ■ 

Adanimu]. Abbot of Hy (Iona), ?!y> c/ Ca- 
lubiSo by. 504, 307; 506 
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dtiammm* VMtm qf, 5fl5 
A dim aim*. S<r AduQitAO 
Adab, wife of Ballwin of UHe* Count qf 
FLMldfiK, 111 

* Adelaide, Emm m*mm Lothar II, King: 
of I Laly, 140, 150 T I58 r 104; marries Em¬ 
peror atm h ho sq., iso, im r m so* 
Piof^: Otm XUni 16ft. &>7, 203- Otto IQ 
and, i?l T 210 &q H ; sole wut'Di, 211; 
Bavarian funIlf and, 205; retire* from 
£onrt r 207; her party, 205< 2^9 1 nogen t in, 
I&4j> 200; death of, 141, 149 nett; 174 
Adelaide k wife of Louie II the SlammaWt 
57, 77 i wit 

Adelaide, wife of Lom? V, 91 
Adelaide, Abbess of Q&fldli liburg, 270 r 290 p 
Abbess of Gamtaraheitu, 2tf7 
Adelaida, daughter of Henry III, Abbess qf 
Quedlinhurg. 27 0 
Adelaide of 104 

Adelaide of Turin .mames Herman of SwAbEl t 
marries Otto of Bnyr, 299 
Adelaide,, be-lrees of Tttnmi^lK, 116 note 
Adelotb, Prince of Betwranto, 40, 59 
Adelelrniia, Set AldhdiB 
ArtftlflT of ChabftRne?, tiled, 129 

Adomir, Marqoesi of Spokio, made Prince 

of Cap^n, 170 

Adige, river, Henry U clinked at, 234 
Aduptionialrl, be resv, 610, f>23 t 532iq. 

Adso, Abbot of Mnncieifnder, 530 
Asdh FLinlUlh (ifuaCLill), King of Ireland, 
317 

AegHwi. mother of Judith, 13 
A-Glfgar. Earl of frvit Anglia, 394 aq,; allies 
with the Wglnh,696; Earl of Unrein, 397 
Aelfgifu of Northampton, 3S0 P S88 ?q_ 
Aelfht'ah (AEphfrfreJ, Archbishop of Canter- 
hury^ murder of, 331 P 3SS; 3®0 
Atdfheah, Bishop of Winchester. 373 so 
Ar lfhere, 078^,, 332 

Aelfric, Arohhtihop elect of CknierhMj. 39a 
Acllric, Abbot of Eynshaiu, 4BS, 637 ' 

Ae3fthxjth p 378 and tude, 379 

AoESe. Kirn; of Nonhambna, 319, 340 so, 

Acn&U of Paris, 533 
Aesop, fables gf + In Ireland, GQ8 
Af thalfaaJ.l, King of Wi-she. revolts from his 
fathom 3-19 sq.; disastrous f^ign. 350 
AothclhorL, Kink’ of Wessex, 330 
Ae thelfled*. Lady qf lh ft Mercian 3 : marries; 
Aelhalied, 359; with Danes and 

Welahi 333 iq.; 323; death of, 304* 003 E 

375 

AothoHlwd, Archbishop of Canterbury, 343 
Aethdhdm. attacks Kd ?mnJ thr# Kjdei, 030 
Actbidmund. Si \ 

4 Aslbeln oth, nltamuft. £55 * 

Aetbelnq^h. Archbishop of Canterbury, StTl, 
3S9 * 

Actbelrcd t King of Wp^.i ( and 

Titiugfl In If rein, 351; 319; at battln of 

" A ah down- 353 * 

AeibidraKI * King of E Upland; birth qf, £78 f 
- minority of, 879 Bq,; buys off the Danes, 


381 Sq.; 324; mu«*etvof fcfs Brlce h a Dar, 
382; 325; fll^bl to Normandv, 383; return 
of K 594; doatb of. 385; lawa oh 938 
AeUidred of 43 |uucflsl 0 t Duke of iferrii; 
allfea with Alfred, 350 ; rtMeires i ffd 

Ofded hy Ouihmm, 359; and Ac Ebelwahl'i 
rising; 301 3 War with Welsh and DuiCi, 
362 sq T ; founds Gloucester Abbey. 378 ; 
death of, 363 

Aetbtlred, King of Northumbria, 341 
Afrtbidred Muoul, 359 
Aethulatan, mlEr of Eait Anglia, 340 
Aetheblut p Eing of Wesfidi; f n Mem fa. 303; 
wars of 30&; 323; reforms of, 336 aqu L ; 
77, 83; 103 

Aeihelstan Hair-Kin^, Duke of East An^La * 
370 3 37Hrj.^ff; Ed^a romlf. 372; foumls 
Bomaej Abbey; 375 

Aetbelwafd, atlacksEdfrard the£ldcr r 380jiu, 

Aelbclweard. F§hlm, eifed, 355, S29 
AcLbelweartJ, of Weal Wes&oi. 387 
Aethelwin, Duke of East Anglia. 375. 379 
Aethalwold, Abbot of Abingdon; made Bishop 
of Winohester, 374; monutic refermn of, 
374 Sq. h trtuiaitttes rule of St ffeuotfcct. 375, 
377 f obbtijlii chtmcb franchise?, !i-76 ^ijU., 
death of, 379 

ALThniWiiif. jon .;.f EftKhert. King of Wes.^sr, 

352; Subdues Ken t p H45 «Hlrt iH.’ComeaKipj?. 

347hj.; hH Donation, 348fiq,; TisiMHoroe, 
349; death of* 330; 39 
Aelhieus Ijfef, Vomm^kjf of, 500 
Alrieft, Abd-ar-ftinllmjin | in. 410rfg.; Fall- 
mite Caliphate In. 439, 424, 431; Abd-af. 
Itahnian HI aud t 421 shj,; learning and 
fetters In, 489 Bq P ; art atld archlleclttrts 
lfl ( 539p 547, 352; tndo wilh, 433 
Agmpo-tns f, Pom # 480 
Agapoius II H Pope, dhairuct4 Olio l p 159; 

diea, 161; Wsq,; 2 W 
A#altrude h 05&qq TT 149, 454 

Aihlahid dynaety, the, of ^aiiaw&n. 149eq. 
AgiilH, hlo^mplier of Hathuasoda, frJ'I -iq* 
AfttfillUi, biographer, 534 
Agnfii of Poitou, Empress; 287, 292; early 
life of. 283 iq,; marries Henry III, 275. 
280, 291 . 306; Burgundy and. 3 46 
Agues, wife of Geoff my Martol. 283 
Agnes, of Weimar, 290 
Agoh&rd, Arch blM bop of LyonEj, parti yen d 
I^Otbar t 17, 19, 448; deposed, 20, 450; 
writing of, 520; cited, 9 sq,; 12 
Agodtp riTBT. the, SI 
Aguilar, Srr Pole! 

Ahmad ibn Mad i«na. Governor of S^eri lia.420 
Ahm iuJ ihn Mu'awiya, claims to be the UnbdL 

m 

Aidau, St T ehrino of P 354 
Ailbe, Irish BAlut h 5ois life of, 505 
Allemn the Wbe, 507 
AilSsiog, architect, 547 
Aim£ of Monte Casino, cited, 

Aimert Of Conrroop 119 
Ainsft, 410 
Airf. riv^f p 879 
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•A'ish., 435 
Aihji ti, biUtEu of the, 208 
AintulE, King of the Lombards. 454 
Aix-l^Chapelk, burnt hj Daue5 T SO; cap- 
3taind by Lothair, 80 T 207; ^MinWiej nt 
EllJ) 3; 2; (SIT) 6, Olqq.; {831.1 15*].; 
LfiASj 20; 1837}21; C880>a9; (Ml) 40. *2; 
Judith at, 14; 10, ^ 2» T M p 68 s Otto I 

crowned ml, 187 vg.; 103; Otto II crowned 
tut, 201, 304; Otto 111 crowned hi. 200; 
Otto HI buried ni, 314, 216; Henry U 
acladvlfid^pd at, 213; Dukce ol Lorraine 

Eiibcait it 337; Hear? II] crawiliHl lit, 
360, 273, 337; 275, 273; Godfrey of Lor- 
nyue defied at, 233; Godfrey of f^omme 
* restored alp 239; Henry IV crowned *t T 
293; Charleniflgnc'ii bnuteh eagle at, 207 
note; bin palatine eburnb at p 557,560 Hjq.. 
u4j 7; hia tomb at. 213 &q.; bronzes at. 559; 
Theodoric’s statue xt p 5£2 
♦Atadtefc-td^obir, bftttJe of, 427 
Alan Fcrgvii*,' Duke of Brittany, 123 
Aiafi}E h 421 

Athmio. Bishop of. See Rich Old 
AJbdann. ihfif flalfdanr. 

Alberada, anonatress of Agnes of Pnitod, 233 
note 2 

Albtrk, Marquee uf Spokto, 151 sq-, 153 *q. 
Albt'rie. Senator of the Romany, nit0:» In 
Itome, 154 sq.; opposed Olio 1,159; death 
of, 161; 136, 164 171 r 17b, *55 
Albert I, Count of Vmnunduis* 33 
Albiza, aids Arlbetl of Milan's escape, 266 
A] brAni], Archbishop of Bremen. 34)5 
ASchltLd, soil of Drmy, 555 
Alcuiiip 5i4sq M 520; WOtb of r 516; letters 
nE. S43< 515; opposes Adoptiomsm, 533. 
W2: and images* 553; 436. 514 &qq, t 521>, 
556 

Alda, TVifr- nf AJberic A Rome, 155 
AJJfrid „ K i n K of Northumbria, 493 h 510 raule 
Aldhclanp llLtibop of Sherborne, 4BS, 49a sq., 
m, 510 §^, 515. 524 
Aldhun, Bishop of Durham, 566 
Aidric, BhbDp of Lrc Mains, 13 
Ahniunma, given to Charles the Bold, 13,15; 
invaded, 16; 21; given toCbwta the Fai t 
51; ravaged by H^attgAntkn^.69; 13 i; counts 
of, ree Conrad, Henry t trt also Swabia 
Alenun h Count, 157 
AJmmids, the, 240, 244, 364 
Ale*, 123 

Ah-Sander, St, tnmilatinn of, 536 
Alexander the Great, letters to IKndimus. 
SIC; romance of, 526; Idler to Amtctte r 
535 

Alexander 1H, Pope, 329 
Ak>fcJktidtLa; archiLeeLnral influence of p 520, 
541 sq. T 510, 551, 558 T 566; Convent of 
St Meruw near, 547; ivory carring of, 5*6. 
650, 555; painting and deenrotion of, 
549tq.,05ftaq*; learn Log at, 436: Bedouin a 
at, 415; patriarch of, hi EuJofLu* 
AJJonso 1, Lb* Catholic, King of the Asturias, 
410, 420 > * 


* AJEuttso IIT, King erf Leon, 420 
Alfonso IV, King of Leon, 421 
Alfonso V, King of Leon, 427 sq. 

Alfred p King of Wessex. 3*8; rL&itn Lw IV, 
349; at battle of Ashdown, 352; accession 
of, 352; wan with GutLmm, 183, 319, 
329 , 355 *q,; 358; reforms In Wessex. 
357 sq.: 11 Alfred and tjuthrmn + a Peace/ 1 
S50 h 361; builds Atbdfiey chunk* 560 j 
death of,360; will of P cited, 345; memorial 
miiwtrr to. 361. 373; Btorary work of, 
535, 537; revival ol learning under, 514; 
Assor's life of, 534; boose of, 309; 323; 
389; *64; 488 

AHred T son of Aeihclred, 386; murdered. 

389^.; 393 
Algarve, S& O«raoba 
Aigoeita^, 416 
AMers, 421 

AlhiLcdegB, bailie: of , 422 tfq. 

Ali, 413 
J A]ksnm r 410 

AUer, Guihrum baptised at h A56 
AllHtedl, Itulhin unvovi at, 246; 240; 276 
Ali lives, rebellion of lord of. 119 
Al Mukkart, aitod, 432 
Abnimzor \ Mithu mol Lbn Abi-‘ Auu ir), vizier 
in Spain. 424; inmdcE Leon, 425 sq.; 427; 
428; reorga^^eR fhe army^ 4ai; death of r 
426; 435 

ALiucria. 422, 43t Fq. 

AinmoE-Cur, 411 

AI pore, Wife ot PaMoif Lrcnhead, 170 sq. 
Aiost, dislrict of, and Flanders, 129 
Alpalv, daughter of Louis I p 3 
AJporii olironider, 149 Note 
AJpbrgn. Sri Adfhtrah 
Alphonsc-JounJuio, Ckrnnt of Toolpp-.f. 130 
Alps, the, lip 20 sq.; Sunscr'rit in, 152,155; 
161: fiimicetis driven from, 168; Otto 1 
cranHt 194 «{.; 2*0 r 264 =4j. 

Alrk, Bishop oE Arti* 240 
Alsati> t gtreci to Cbikrle4 the Bald, 13; 18; 
given to Louie the Gorman, 19; invaded 
by HBulgarian^ 60. 67; surrendered by 
Itodolpb I of Burgundy, 165; invaded by 
Ernest ol Bwabia, 257 ; cuunU of, hi 
G erard 1 

Altaich p abbevp 236; onnaJ* of, 295, 34M; 

abbot of, are Gtvlehar.1 
Alt-Bunzlau, murder of Wunki at p 103 
ilhlminlhi UndrboQk, 377 
Altflig of York, 522 
AiTtwj pruJdtor, hymn, 502 r 506 
Alvaro, 416 «j*; 458 
Alveston, |06 

AmalCp independence of, 150; I8@; duke 
of, if* Man*o HI* B 

Ambol^e, lord* of- Hngb p SnlpkEns 
Ambrlfirc^p s-iego of, 119 
Amhlaeibh, Set Oliif the While 
Amiiino^, the, 16 

Aniitnf, captured by V^sngi, 50=^.,®,^ 

treaty of, 57; MBS, at, 521 \ 

AnnuLanu* Mnrtctnmis, Hutory 5QP; 520 
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AmoundBmesE, 370 
AmpuriLH, county ftf, 90 
■AmrOs, Goceiunr of Toledo, 414 
Anagni, Bishop of. Sa Ziclmiy 
« Am^usiLfl the Librarian* 525, fM t 631 ,584 
pillaged hj Saxaecue, 40; march of. 

Aadaiurin, 411 F 423 
And&nuth, 100 
Andover, 331 
And/gu* 537 

Andrsw, tinned Himgaur, 093 J^tnakes pence, 
|W, 397, BC3eq. ; relations with the Pope* 
206 

Aivlrcw, JJukp of Nnpk‘i t 4t) 

-indmr. Si, JcU cf, 4C0, 533 
* Atibne, St, MiraeU* of, 493«q. 

AmJiijnr, 117 

Angeloinua oT Lhieu1I + 532 
&n$i!Tz ¥ 73: Louts I at, 0? 13; Vikings at, 
33. 37; relations to Anjou* 100inq L ; 
church at, M2 ' 

AitffLSbers. [Burner). Abbot of St bonier, 25, 
SI7. 510, 534 
A&gtwy. £« Slfin 

Jfl£ifS>Saxmi CAiwuVk, ret an foot, 353; 

pm tut* Latin, 529 ; cited, 835 
AngouIiW, independence of, 07; and Aqui. 

taioep 120; biahep of, nh G^ntnl 
An^fcmniojf. the. 3! 

Aiajan, independence of* 05; growth oL 
ICl7 fcqq.,* 118-20, 125—7; county oL #oe 
Fuik, (Jeffrey 

Antnf (?Glaf GutSfrilfcouj, 32a 

Anhif Guthfrllbsoci. Sff GJaf Gnttfrittson 

Anna, wife of Louip of Provence. 149 

JitxjuL-j GimJvw, cilrd H 341 

Anm±L nf ike I\>ur Maifonr, cited, 513 

AnjuiIp of CQrfr, ailed, 352 

Anna, ArekbJshDp of Cologne, 

Mnniues* of Ivtca, tki kg. 

Ari&rikr, Marumi of Sprieto* 157 
Asregui,. Archbishop of Sens, 51, 53 
AnFeJni, Archbishop of Canterbury, 124; 
525 

Anselm, AiohMihop of 51ilan F ll 
Ansprdc^ wife of Xculi the ^tatmuerer 57 
77 mu ~ r ' 

Attkmr, 3; Arobbiihop of Hamburg. 8I4: 

Biabop of Bremen, 45,; Lift <jf F 584 
Anthemius of Trailea F 545 
Anthony ButSedlr pijjaim, 54$ 

Antioch, Academy at,48$ 

Antwerp, March of, 287 t Stt Baldwin, Mar- 
qnesfl of 

Antwerp, siege Of, 200; sacked hr Viking* 
31$ 4 347 v “ 

Anuk ({jii}, tJ nepo« ,,, t^Henoldiu, Kjng of 
Ben mark* 318 < 

Anund Jacob* Sing -if Sweden, 888 
An wind, Viking irader, 353 
Aotitn^pMeof.ll ; piipim route to, 13$; 15$. 
Bnjnbtqi, Count of 

A^anln^oA, 141 \ Bercngax n in, 132sq*; 


* Apocltp*, «j St Jehu, Bwtui'* ea m , 
mentary of, 523 

A po&tl.TpflM + naad by Irish writeT1, 604 am,; 

used in Africa, 4m; used In Spain, 404 
Apoeiynha, used bj Irish writers* 534 
«»d by HrotsFifeo, 532. olin Ab#L 
lypws 

0/ $38 

Apptedore, 350 
Apuleina. 188 

ApyjEin-i, modlcnJ miter, 535 
Apulia, and the theme of Longohaidia, IW t 
Iknd the Saracou, 151, 175; and the By. 
zantine Empire, 152, 155. 136 an., ]$0; 
^30. 202; duke of, f« Metu; qfio 
Longnumdia 
Aqnik Partora, 409 

Aqnileia, Hqngftltana defctitod In. 105; March 
of. added to Baraiifl, 13$; Mtrinmb of, 
23B, L?65, ahJ Poppo 
Aqnitatia-, I; assi^pted to Pepin, 3 # I0 F LS; 
-Expedition agJUiist, 17; (iSMijmed to Chiurlta 
the Bald F lft„ 21, 133. 24 ; 27 ; retedto in, 
31*qq r ; aligned to Chorlea the Yu Img, 84; 
given to Carioman, 57; 73; Hugh Capet 
and. S3; pillaged by Northmen, aqq r> 
S18 F 320; tndependence oL 0I + 07.128-30: 

" TmwofGai " In, 281 K 457; land tenure 
m, 450M.; kin^a of, wit CharJea, Loui5 F 
Pepin; dukefi of T 438; tlny-tleaffw. 
Wilham 

A'obi the Kalhite, fimoor of Bireelona, 
413 

Arabia Influent on Yirgiliiifl Maro Gram- 
maliciis, 498 n<df 

Arakin □umemb. used hy Gerbert, 53fi 
Arab*, eh, m, and I^rouit I d $ ; anil Eastern 
^t h 551: and Western art, 5G5; Kf of#a 
fwtinifi 

Aragon, 410^ 417, 42s f 438; tnatitutiuiu uf N 
430, 441, 480; tingj ofi irt RamirOi 
Bumcho 

Anilor, poet, 513 
Amtua, Phavwmstut of, 497 
Archibald, An?hhiahan of Tonm. 103 
Arehiduna, 412 h 410 
Arebitcoture, oh, m 

Architecture Byzantine, devetopmeat of, 
tram lioniim, 539; tradition of. 545,359 &}.; 
under Justinian h 544 sqq.; Easleni influ¬ 
ence itn 541 sq,, 547: Influence of, upon 
Komunesqua, 553 s qq> t B57iiq it 560, ,W2; 
insnumt of, upon Golldo. 560. 565 
Architecture F Gothic, rise of, iq Piamv^ 550, 
562; riao o(, in Italy and Germany, 530; 
ground plan in* 303; ehimcterijticH of* 
5&3sqq T 

Andiitod turn, Oitok, in Alexandria, $41; 

Gothic «tJiping and F 535 
Arcbitoctim\ HLspano-Aiahic, 433 
Ait hi tectum* Norman. 531; In England* 

*$-*sqq.i 667 

Archi Etc tom F Ecurnm, 551, 553; demloptuant 
of, into Byzantine, 539 F 550; intoltoman- 
W3iq r p 565 
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Architecture* ItomMiEsque; in Western 
Europe* fiSSsqq.i inftuuiH on 

Gothic, 563 *q, 

Arcull, pElj^riu^e of, 507, 

/Menm?-, the, y, 132; oounl of, t« Godfrey 
Arifcrie, Archbishop of ftAlui, 157 
Ardeb, of Ivnet, King of Lam- 

hardy, re volte, 175 Bq + ; King of Lombardy* 
177 t **»; hil party, 231* 240; Brat war 
with Henry U< AM,334.33®; mteke Lom¬ 
bard bishop, 240* 244 ng*; second war 
with Henry Q, 341, 244; death of* 345; 
90 hr of, 246 

Ardoin Cllahrio r Count ^MarqueM) of Turin, 
157 sq. ; defeats the Saracen*, 156 
aATCZEO, BtebopoL Sa John 
Argents*, 420 aq. 

Amonteiii]. m l\ Viking defeat at* 03 
Arlans, 48B 

Antert. presbyter of Milan, 246; Arebhrihqp 
of Milan, 251* 25$; tiupporU Conrad U, 
264 i bi* ambition** deposed by 

Conrad 11,257,377; ereommimlcifcted h 257; 
neCcuciJwl to He my HI, 277; death of, 301 
Ariho. Arebbishop of Msyenee, 350sq t j sup¬ 
porter of Conrad H, 354 gq.; Arch-chan- 
hIIot of Italy and of Germany, 395 
JjH Fnflffi. cited, 317 
Aristotle, 935 

Artetotlf. Grammar rtf, 515 
Arles, kingdom uf t wad the Empire, 147; 
counts of, m* Fuferad* William: areh- 
bishops of, 282; *« MaA*A»; Aft and 
architecture? in, 553, 557 
Arlea-SQr-TecllH Vikings at, 330 
Armagh, abbacy of,'usurped by Totgeist 
317; 330 

Amtengol, Count of Urge!, 427 
Armen Lit* architecture in, 547 
Armorica, Celtic population of* 136 
Am old i Archbishop of Ravenna, 2l3sq- 
Arnold l r Count of n Aiders* $2, 189 
Arnold H, Count of Flanders* 03 
Arnold of Lombacb, givefl the CaiinthLan 
Mark, 270 1 

Arnold, vassal of Thsctmuj* 203 
Amutrvdt, diet of {964), 109 
Amull* Emperor, Ihikeof Carmthia. ifleq.; 
proclaimed King of Germany, 62 fiqq„, 
71 a] T ; war i'iui Murqiia, B4sqq.; in- 
Tides Italy, crowned Emperor, 66 h 454 ; 
Rudolph I of Burgundy, 135; defeats the 
Viking 332; leftib of. 68; 164 
Amulf the Bad tfukfl of Bavaria, 62 sq., 
3B5 tuiff ; defeated La the Veneto* 156; 
Henry tbs Fowler and, ISO, 184 ; Otto I 
and, 187; death of. 166 
ArnuLf, Archbishop of Milan, 245 sq. 

Amulf; Are b bishop of Itheims, 99; tm- 
prisoned, 100; abdicates, 101 sq. t 311, 
4A5; restavred»lQ3Eq. 

ArnuH, Bishop of Orleans* 10L 455 
Amulf, Count in Lorraine, 64 
Armilf. boh of Amulf the Bad* Count pala- 
tine m Bavaria, 188 * t 


* Arocbc, mine# at, 432 
Arrabal del Bur. 415 

Arras, buret by Northmen* 08; added to 
Fkculera, 02; recaptured* ib r 
Arsenal Library, Paris Mtf- in, 526 # 

AmnJo^ Bishop of Orta, 42 
An. eh. in; in the Eastern Em psre* 538 sqq. j 
in the Weal, 551 aqcp; in Muslim Spain, 
436 «q T Se§ Architecture* Mosaic* Jliunte 
Dated MSB, 

Artaud (Artold), Aichblihop of Ehcima* 
76*^; if4 

Artois* seized by Baldwin II* S3 
ArzslEa, Viking mid on* 817 
Ashdown, Buttle of, 852 
Auhingtom 385 

Asia Miner, archEteqtUfuIn,539,541*545Bqq, 
Aekoi r d (H^skohlr), in Kiev, 337 
Aa&elin (Adalbert) * Btehopof Lauu, ia0sqq +? 
I02 f 104 ■*. 

Ajwer* Bishop of Hberbonte, 358 ; 361; 
chronicler t oiled, 340; biographer of 
Alfred, cited, 352, 584 
Assise qf Lhe Forest, 471 
Asti* oily of* 165; bishop of, we Alric 
Aatargn, eiege of, 439 

* J Astroaoiuus, T1 life of Louie the Boos by r 
534 

Asturias, Visigoth s in, 409 eq,; 431; 438; 

kings of+ Alfonso, PolaVO 
Aatmica, Bishop of- Palcmius 
Atenolf I, Count of Capua, Brine* of Beno- 
vobto, IfiO 

Aihdnsy, 855; Abbey of* 358; abbot of, 

W£ Jotn; Alfreds ehnrnli at, 50(3 
A lino, Added to Spoleto. 4-8 
Attigny t Louis 1 at, 12; 24, 3#; Louin the 
German ai, 33, 51; Charles lhe BnJd at* 

42, 44; Otto at, 78 + 80; Otto If at, 

Aiciyer, added to Burgundy* 93 
Aubrey, lord of Montr^sor, H9 
Audai, gmmmariaa* 403 
Audoon, St, 400 

Au'SrmI (Aniale), brother of Olaf the White* 

317 $q, 

AuBr (OtftL 317, 331 
Au£r, the Drey-Mmded, 325, 331 
Augsburg. Louis the German at, 17; Hun- 
gariADR near, 80; 108? diei at (052), 1S0* 

165; bishops of, Bruno. Henry, 
Ulm; Henry El at, 216* 234; Courad the 
Younger fit, '25fl T ^7 ; Courad 11 names 
Henry OJ hia heir at* 260; Henry HI at, 
2tf7, 290; annali of- oited, 278 
AugO'tiue, author of Uf auroftifibul Sifip- 
iu nar, 5<J7 

Augu 'tisiv, St. of Canterbury, milieu to the 
En-#Lbh, 488 * 

ADjpaslanG, SI, Of Hippo, the Cl'Ew *f God, 
445^ 488; Gflfa^riaitof^5l6 
Auide. Anflg&l 
AuIur Gt*Uiufi- 
Aureliiin, Archbishop * 

Auiura * Sultana, 

Amfcnia, county i 


5«tii 

Sru Gel Si US, Aulns 
bishop 04 LyoTi^L 57 * 

a, 424jq^. X 
jot. tf ’ . 


i 
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Austmui&n 23* 27 
Aiutria. Stt Earn Marfa 
Antun, given to Fn&iti. 10; 0*7; coantb of* 
itf Gilbert. Mod inn, Thwdorie; diocese 
of P 134 ; Ecso of ProTenee und, 137; 
learning in, 503; cathedral of, $57 
Auvergne. pillaged by Northmen. 57; LouiJ V 
a.t, 01; §7; count qf* Bernard 
Anxerrc. besieged, 103; 97; count of, ch 
Conrad 

AmterraU, the, 24 

Avalkm, given to Pepin, 10; rt»tiiiidy and, 
&4. ■&?; captured by Retort the Pious, lO&; 
cotml of| j« Gilbert 

A verso, given to Ronulf. 360; made a tenure 
in chief, 392 
Artemis, 334 
Arison, Bisfaqp of* 282 
Avitua, AkiTtiUB, 493, 510, 537 
Avun (Brinto!], rira, 362 
Avon {Worcis.), river, 354 
Avradut, ceded to Nornanm, 94, 322 
Aibridge, 337 
Ardin of HildeflEBLtoi 205 
Aro, icn>w«uj, envoy to Germany F 161.164 
A*E*htu> 433, 432 

Alio, an Otbenjne MacqucGg, marries heiress 
01 the Wolf*, 263 


Bilwabang, Hon** of, 88, 70, 205* 222 so., 
29*4,601,607, ttwBamW 
Bndijul., 417 
Sudbury Hinge, 361 
Budr. £ajib, 421 

Bndr, slai'O of 1 Abd -ar.TbJtiimnll 1, 410 
Beirut, rnliphuie of, 430; uni vertical, 433 ; 
coins from, in Sweden, 636 

BeaHAK* Viking leader, 659 
BeJjEweil, 366 


Baldiad, undenting of Kent, 345 
Unldhc, mu*ut t 9 

Baldwin I iTon-Mm, Count of Flanders, nnd 
Judith, 35, 41; 92 

Baldwin II the Bald, Count of FI an dure, 
submit* to Ode, .79; 92 
Baldwin IIT P nun of Amofd I of Flanders, 92 
Baldwin rv. Count of Flarntore, takes Vnlen- 
usenaM, 166 T m§q.; takes Ghent, 226; 
rtuses Ghent, 350 

Baldwin v, of Liite, Count of Fkndfcrt, 111; 
207: guardian of Philip f, l!0, 122; joim 
Godfrey of Itoiraini*, 292 vqq* £ lubmit* to 
Henry 1U* 296; 297; again revolts, 296; 
m; ally of Marl Godwin, 394, 39B 
Baldwin VI, mn of Baldwin Y of Fbuukre, 
granted SJarrh of Antwerp, 267, 292; 

ruikiries Bteheldu of HaimtuLt, 295; re¬ 
volt** 29fl ci 

Baldwin IX. of Cant"uniLnoplc, Count of 
Plunders. 471 V 

Baldwin ISauee, And the Flemish March* 93 

Balearic Islands, ravaged bj Viking, 320 

Buti^Emir, 4o4 

Ballon, b^Se »t (645}, 31 

Bamtorg (Butontorg}. see of, estahHBhfcd, 


* 22!). 237 *J., 241, 3B0; bishops of, *tt 

Adultom, CEement H, Evened, Hnrtwicht 
B< ncfliot VII! rtxite. 250; Heore II buried 
at, 253; diet of, 260; MSS, at, 521, mi 
163, 299; we aJ#o BhIk-j Jk-rg / 

BumboTough, hifl^-rnsvcTa, 351, 8@7 fiu 
Eddied* Os waif* Wndthepf; House of, 
396. 3S0 

Bangor (IrelandJ fc mnnaatio &riaooi of, 501, 
509; abbot of, */* Moauin Mae Annin; 
Anliphonary qf F 502 tq. 

Baogor (Wales). 342 

Barbarian Invasions; dight of scholars to 
Ireland before* 501 aq. 

BdrAuru^ ScaHptH, cliioniclt, 497 
Barcelona* 413; Saxunena at, 9.13; Bcmai^ 
id, 14; Almunror in, 425, 420; privilege 
of + 441; counts of F and Gothiu, a9 eq,, 130 + 
Sft Bcrengar- Raymond. Borne], IlayrooDd* 
lh ^.1 mond. Beretignr, Sunifrud, Alfred 
Baidas, 450 

Bardney, rnonaslerr qf, 651 
Banio, Archh5shop T of Mayenqe, 276 
Bartlr iliamidh^ klhb Halfdanr. 318 
Buret, Viking leader, 66 
B*li + i«aoeaiat F 49; oapitolofLongobardifL, 
150; Attacked by Otto I, lfl7; rebellion in 
169 5 besieged by Safi (1002), 177*1. 
Bar-le-Duc, hatUe of, 1&* 145. 267 
Bamstaplfi, 357 

Bar-sur-Auto, ilddHl to Bangres, 96 \ 111 
Erkr-sur-ScEuc, added to Langres. EN5 
BarthiiSuinew^ Bwhopof ^arbonne* deposed, 
20, 450 

Bartholomew., lord of Pllc-Bouehanl, 119eq. 
Bitnkoi*mw r St t Aetm of, 533 
Bamth, Apa&lypu o/, 4M 
Baruck. Retl t/fV Wor<i* n/, 505 
caiapan, 250 sq* 

BaBtl I, Hasioth Eniperur, 49* 150 
Basing, Istlile at, 353 
BadngWMk* dentil of Coenwull at, 343 
Ba^le, added to BniRundy, 69; «ei»edl t«y 
Hemy II, 141. 327; 143 *j r ; seiwd by 
Conrad II, 250; 359; dioceae of T 45; Eh i bop 
of, iw Udiilrieh 

Basdjueis^ revolt of, 8; independence of, 410; 
defeat Cliifiei the Great, 413 1 under 
Navarre, 428; language of, &0l 
Ba^signy, 27; 90 

Bath, 357; 404; A53; Edmond's toumlatlca 
ut.BTSiiq, ; Sveln *i, JKJft 
£Ean0t«n K taken bj BoLc^ftv, 222; recovered 
by Henry II, 225; peace with Poland at, 
247sq.; 260aq.; beaLegcd hy Cnnrvul 11, 
260 

Bavaria, assigned to LoChar, 3; to Efllllfl the 
German. 10, 13. 21; 23; 27; 34; to 
Carl Oman, 51; invuutol hy Hnngarianu, 
6®*q.* 198; given to Otto of Kwftbui. 206; 
revolts In, Against Olto L 1S8, 197aqq r , 
205; ugAin^t Otto 11, 204 aq.; against 
Oito tlU 2(M; relation* to Germany, 
170 sqq., 207; and hwabia 4 2U4: Churrh 
+ ol 206f 2S6; law qf p 384. Sk* dt*Q 
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Nonlgau: tfukgs of + r#r Amn]f, Beflhdd, 
Htnrj, Kuna, Otto; king* of,, «< Carlo- 
man. Loibax, Look 
Bftwil, excavations m, 547 
vkjcQi + district of, ceded to Sforihmon, 87p 
T|4 3q IK 322; ?Wunt #f, 109 

Beadriceawortb. 351 

ootketitotion of, 472 

Beatrice, vif&of FrtJcM IWbaroasa T 147 
Buairice l A bbrrsd of QuedlirtbEirtf^.97fl. 200 
Beatrix, marnea Boniface of Touuiy, 205; 
ihkt 1« next Godfrey of Lorraine. SM. 
12S8; capture in Germany* 209 
Baalim p opponent of Adoption i ^ qj, 523 
Bcaugeney, Council of (1104), 113 
* B^ianoumoir, Coufujwci ^ J?r,i um £fu h of 
460, 464 

Beaune, district of, subject to Burgundy, 83, 
07 

Bcaupr^au, family of + En Anjou, 116 
Beauvais, Synod of, 445; bishops of, m 
0do T Stephen 

ff*cibfct L {liJii'p CbijiiUMfa dr. iV? Beu QtEUJ.noSr 

Bode h the Venerable, 510 eqq.; Arakrijjjli^if 
Hhiorit of. *58, 496, 511, .553, 559; Lite 
of fit Cathbttt by, &34 ; iMtllHMtical 
workH oE, 565; works used by, 402, 497, 
490; 488; 515 J 532; 537 
Bedford, 366, 359; captured by Wessex, 666; 
burnt by Dimes, 352 

Bmifordphlrfi. hundred* of T 867 ; Sundli*- 
rliiji influence in, 337 
Bedouin*, 413 
Begot Count of Paris, 3 
Bein, 4 IS 
Bdpr, 432 

Boiwiko, ciipturcti b? Emrard, 186 
Belgium, pert of r cejfti to Louis the ftarn utn 
IS; coded to Charlon. 21 
Belkeshehn, baltta at K 200 
Bclkme, lord of, 126 
BeEJoy,. dlocew of, 39 
BtmbciAt, river* 414 

Btafldiflt, St h of Anin-thL' (Witizn). motuutic 
reformer,. 1. &ijq., 375 
Benedict, g t, of Ntirtri*; Order of. 441 1 456 nq.. 

467; Bole of, 4; 375. 377 
Benedict in, Pope, 29 
Benedict IY 'tape* 138; 149; 151 
Benedict V, (be Grammarian r Pope* 101, 
164 t 165 

Benedict FI f Pops, 163 
Benedict VI1 T Pope, 10& 

Boned ie t VU I (T bcopbrinot) . Pope, 241; 273; 
454; charncter. 243,250; visa ts Gernmnv, 
350; ui Synod of FaYiAp 251 ; death, 352 
Benedict IX {TbeophyEiwt), Pope, end Chn- 
rad.ll, 257; '291; andthe - 1 Truce of God, ? 1 
13^3; Holts the Papnay, 454 
Bcnedtet Bboop, Abbot of Wcnmionth, 488* 
510 iq, f 014,055,550 
Boneven urn script, 517 
Bfifierento; yalerrsu supuaLd from, 48; 
Samoans in, 41. 49 ; joined to Capua. 150. 
L53; separated, 10$; Otto Ul*and. 170. 

i' 

0. *«>. wist, vou in. 


* 178; Byzantines in, 350 Conrad If and. 

2&5; Henry HI and, 392 ; see of, 167; 
princes of, wtt Adatebj e. Atenelff, G r i tuOaid ( 
Landolf, Pddolf + Badekhta, Bicoid, Sico. 
Bitonolf 
Benfl&rd, 359 

Beni-Abl- 1 Amir, houses of. 424 H 427. 429 
Beni-Angelina, the. in Seville, 410 
Beni-llajpj, the, in Sevrik, 41&nq. 
Bcn!-$as3. Ilia lords of Karagoasa, 417, 419 
BenidShaldiyi, the, in Sevilla, 418 
Ben no-, Bisbop of O^nsbruck, 2$5 
Bcorhtric. King of Wcaeei F and tbo YiJttnjra 
311, 340; d«ithof + 3!4 
Beorblwnlf, King of Hiaraia, 348; defeated 
by Vikings, 349 

Boom. Eikrl, 393; murdered, ib mr 304 
S»ttkVulf, Kin#4lifemla.343*qQ.: dt-faaWd 
by Eoi-bfln, US ; slain. 34$ 

Btavalf, 509, 687 
Benu;!b h Sti Life of, 505 
Barbenf, in Africa. 424 sq. 

Berbcra, in Spain, 428^., J35sq„ 419; 43fl; 
defoatod by Syriaiu, 493; revolt at Sam- 
go*ia t 411; revolts under SbaLya, wid 
A^rjibL 413 ; Under Emir Hnkiun, 415; 
mid ^etlite, 418; Ibn Haf-cm and. 419; 
desert theMabdi, 430; lubmit to L Abd-ar- 
BfchttianIIM2 L; riae against Mahomet 
427 

Bcrenpar I v Emparnr, King of Italy, UtBtqmm 
of Friuli, 47.58.63; claims Italy. 63aqe.j 
defeated, 55; make^ treaty with Latnburt, 
66; King of Italy, 67 sq,, 133 iq.; crowned 
Emperor, 153; death of, 136, 153; policy 
of, 148 iq., 152 sq r ; 157J <?«ta Betcn- 
panV. 531 

BerengArll, Ki ng of Italy, MfluquofiaoIIvraa, 
155; rabeli agiLlnst Hugls, 157, 194; nik 
of, in Italy, 15B, 194; iubmits to Otto I, 
159* 195; alineked by Lindolf, 169, 201 x 
ailacked by Otto I, 161; besieged, 102; 
eHteand death of, 183 
Berengar. Count of Tonloajc. 17 
Bcren^rr-lbiyuiOEid I, Cannt of BarCoiorai. 

Beresnn, Eun^ iascriptinn at. 32$ 

Bergft r county of, 90 

Berffacuo, captured by AfOn1| # $$; Htmy\l 
at, 224; bishop of, 249; w Hagitoo i see 
of. 165 

Berkc%, 344; 393 * 

Berkahirep 382, 405 

BcrLin, MS. *t, 533; art treiumnea *t h 847 
Bilrznudo II. King of Lcon r 425 Bq. 

Bernmdft iy, King of Leon, 428 
Bern- Stt BjOtn, King of Sweden 
Bprrwpd, King of Ife]y r 3#^., 9; nwll of T * 
10,77 

Bernard, Arobbiahop of^i-^ino, 30. 459 
Bernard, Biahop of Oldenburg (on Bdtie), 

| m 

Bernard 1 BiBiing, Dukctjf SriZMiy; and th^ 
Hnnt*. 309 sq.j «i|t Henry H7 an, ; 

ddalhoL230 . 

* 4B. 
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Bernard It Billing, Duka of Saiony, 23$ j 
rcvol&i,24@: Conrad IJ and.-Jo^; Adalbert 
of Bremen and. afe, 393, aw 
Be maid, Marque?;* of GolMa, 53, 50 
Bernard, Count, 104 
Bsaii Count of Auvergne 53 
Bernard, Count at SepLimnllin, 0, 13 b^., 
16aq + { executed, 31 

Bernini, ton of Chiirlea the Fot p 

60 

B*m*y + Abbey of. 501 
Be™. m$. nt, 536 *q. * 

Bemkift, feud with Deira, 341; invaded by 
; Fspqjed by Vikings, 351; Half- 
de&ft p i invasion a| f 333 *q.; 360 
Bernier, grandson of Charles Mnrte!. 2 
Beioo. Bjiim Junuft^ 

Bern ward, Bi e hop qf Hihksheim, 233; 553; 
witluiimdji the Vilangs, 313; dispute with 
sea of Maycncc, 233, 251 
Berry. 03; ptlJagvd by Northman, 56; in- 

™*d by Hungariikj35 r 60 ; 120 
Bertftnd. dieted to «* of Boston, 141 
Bcrtkft, betrothed to Eemy FT, 290 
Eortba H widow of Rudolph 11, marries Hugh 
of Arks, 140. 1156; 160 no* 

B*rtha, wife of Oklo t of Biol*. and of Robert 
the PJons* 103 ftq. t lift mill?, 143 aou„ 254I 
Bertha, wife of Adalbert II of Tuscany. 

152 *qq. 

Berth*, wife of Gerard of BoumEIIou, 46 
Berth*. daughter of C baric* the- Groat* 2,324 
BerthoJd, 69; executed (517), 70 

B&ftbnld of liJifefDlwir (Bamberg], 205; giren 
Margravute of Kord^mq, 2f}6 
Bertholi, Duke of Carlnthift, 205 rtruJ nvhr 9 
200; becomes Uufc of Bavaria. 1SS; death 

of, m 

Beitnuht of Montforip wife of Philip!, 116m., 
116, 132 

Bertrand of Arte*, Marque** of Proven qq, 120 
Bortnm'd. Count of Touiouw,. 130 
BertuEf, Arehbiihorp of Trim. 30 
BaauJu, county of, &0 

Beftancon, Boso *f Pretence and, 137; 
Henry HI married at, 283; see and diocese 
of, 45, 03. 93 wi„ 135 147; disputed 

election to, HI ; arebbishojH of,67; 202; 
*205, 54* BertAUd, Hector, Walter 
Besw, Island of, 33 

Bethlehem, Church of the Kativity at* 343 
BcVuriey, mniUMtoiy if. 679 
Bewcasile. crow at, 554 mq. 

BA^prtm, &l Otto Bezprim 
Bible, atudy of the, 460, 517. 325. 527, 632; 
lexIttoJ revisions of, hy AJemip. 610. 612; 
by Tbfioiiulf. 610; (7kirn Ordinunk to, 
tm t 633; CtitEon Mia of ^ 640 *q u t 
Bignrre 497 * 

fiiEltDgirfW, JW 4 * 

Billimg, hon*o of, 216; in nko Bernard, 

Erinui). WjditMnn 1 

rBErci g WBjSrk6t 
lEmanre4t # 393, 39G 
Binb-ii/battle at (939). 102 


* Biseop. ,7rr Benedict Eisqqp 

Bjflrko (Bjerfcn), (Diraa), Amsicar at* 314; 

trading centre, 333 
Bjdm, King of Sweden p 314 
Bj^rn JaxnslSa (Bemo Ironside), VikLa& 

ohief ,m>m * r r 

Black Forest, Ernest IH of Swabia killed Ed, 
270 

Block St*, 327: 423 

BiatSon. horns* of, 116 # 

Bianduu nro. Abbey of r 371 p 376 
EHckding Hein, Norfolk h MS. at, 60S mi* t 537 
Blojs, ravagrd by Vikings; 33 ; fitlEcd by 
Theobald the Trieksber, 95; naiiod iq 
Champagne r l£3: OOUilta of, ire Odo, 
Thwbdd, William 
Bjha^tro, 420 

Bobbin, Abbey of, Herbert at, 173,175 p 216; 
OtbertinES at h 250; Crtek Etnmmjf n£ t ; 
JEhrmry and MSS. of p 4«6 muie, J52I, 536; 
abbot of, ere Sy!vaster H, Pope 
Bo bra (Bober) t riTer t Henry ll at, 227 
Bodleian Library. MS, La, 509 
Bookdheiiu, o&8tb of, 286 
Boeoe, St, Life of + 565 

B&flLbius, Da Ctm*a$ati<mc PAittXfTphMf, 358 P 
465: 535 ; 636 wj 

Bohemia, and Louis the German J 6; subject 
lo Henry I, 104; under Otto I K 192^202; 
Hemy the Wrangler in 1 3i>6 P tlO nq.; war 
with the Poleff p 211; revolution in, 210; 
severed from Germany, 220, 322 WJ., 221; 
obnreh Ed, 296. 222; oitd fTf duke* of, 
Bdeelfti', Bbtlialnv, Jaromir, Spitiguev; 
Pflalrifth, YladEvol, Wenceala* 

BohuSs2iic p market at, 332 
Bojannes, c,ilapan p 260 
BoIe^Jav, Pukouf Bohemia P 4uhmttB to Otto 1, 
192; at war with the Wends, 309 
BolesEar the Younger, Duke of Bobumlw, 
202; aids Bavarian revolt, 235 &q.; 
Henry the Wrangler and, 210; war with 
the Bdea, 211 

BoEoslav the Red t Duka ut Bohemia, 222 so, 
Boleslav (Boleidawj Ch rebey (the Mighty}, 
Duke of Poland,son of Mira» f III, 2iGaq M 
261,304; re volte from the Empire. ^2%.; 
seEres Bohemia, 223; attaAq Bavaria, 
233; loses Boliemiaj, 225*237; pEota with 
Hamy'c aunikt* 226, 230; tiiAo# pa a a a 
with Henry, 227 ; regain* hla conquestis, 
22B. 239; doce hotnige, 239 ; intrigues 
with Papacy. 341; Ware with Henry 1! 
renewed h 247; peace mads u Baatren, 
347, 360; apmaJs Chrihtjamity, 334 
BoLingbroke, recoil of , 45G 
Bologna, Lou Eft (tha Blind ^ nt f 138 
Bomarzc, hiahep qL ifnrmus 
fiomhuu, fit, 511 aqq,; 515; 521; 534 
Boniface V|, Pope, 66 
Boniface Til |Franco], Pope, misdeed* of, 
101. ids: death of, 171 
Bom fare, Marqness of Tuscany, 40 s invades 
Africa, 8 

Boaafnce^Marqucu of Tuacany , 343 
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Bonifaoe, p-f Cauo@ra t Marqu&Ba of Tttacany 
ete-r 1W, 240, 249 ; in Biir^Tindj, 144, 
959; marriage of, 265 r 298 
Boniface, Marquess of Tu*onny, 289 
Pflpn, burnt bT Diinw, 56; Henry I and 
t|^i ikrlty ibe bmipla at#74 1 181 
BwntfaLh assembly at, 448 
Bordeaux r cultnreof, 502; duke* of Aqui¬ 
taine and, 129; Vifcinga ht K 818 
Bdrreli Count of fitmkoft, 99, 424 
Bora. Ar* Brian Borumha 
Bouhaiu, 898 

Boao, Kins of Prove;net, 45 iq.; 51; marries 
Eruu-ngnrde, 58; Louis tho Slrminmnar 
Mid. 58 sq.J Lakes royal style* 57 sq.„ 
137; ihsiihof. 8* 187 
mm, Abbot of Bt BenotMur-Loire, 14 
Bofio h Conn i in Provence. Marques* of Tua- 
cany*157 

Bofton. Mas*., aft treasures at, 547 
Botfeld, In Hie Mars, 186, 276 
Bouchard Ihe Venerable, Count of Veruif-EFse, 
105 

Bonin > grates at, 7 

Boulsnof*. lbe p added b4 h» of LangFE5.p 

* m 

Boulogne, 359 ; counts of r 460. ^EqiIah 

Bourbaimais. ike. independent of Aquitainti, 

m 

Bourgna r acqEilred by Philip I, 111; arch¬ 
bishop of p 86; *tt Gdo-Ehu-pln; cathedral 
of. 557 

Bottsan, destroyed by Otto II, 207 
Bom*-, Supaii of the Croata, 7 
Bmcara, archbishop of. Btt Martin 
Braohmani, kina- of. Brndlmua 
IIextern. English jurist, cited, Jill aq, 

Braga. Sm Bracara 

Brandenburg, besiej^ed and captured by 
Henry I h 184; bishopric founded in, 192; 
cbqrob barat. 208; Lunation* at, 211 aq. 
Eraalav, Slovene Duio. 04 
BfotiolAV, Dukm of Bohemia, 299; recovers 
Murav ia from I ha Polos, 290 r 299 aq.; de¬ 
feats the Hungarians. 2tll ; marrie* Judith. 
299 Mj t ; iuoocifida to Bohemia, 26'3 t JKJO; 
Invade* Poland, 270, 3lX*i war with 
Henry HI, 270. 301; 277 r 301 ; M«md 
War, 2?rt r 301; does homage, 278, 301 &q,; 
285; 260; rmores Silesia. 297 sq,p 302; 
death Of, 2B8 t 302 

Bmulio of SaJn^sfla h 482 nq.; works of. 192 
Brecknock^ trU*l unit, 341 sq. 860; invaded 
by Aetbalikrijip Sfrl 

Brepruidns LugeulciiBp 661 
Etnitiftcb, bmh'ttad by Otto 1, 190 
BrvnnCp furrifLcatton of, 305; diocese of. 192, 
2^9; archbishop of, 217; wr Adalbert. 
Al brand, Anibir, Licriio. Unwan ; juris¬ 
diction of aeti of, 266 sq. 

Brendan, St, Life nf ( 505 t 509 
Brenner Pass, the, Beren^r 11 crosnef. 157; 
Otto I craraofp I (50; 1G1; Otb> III 
173; Ccqrad Um**M r 2te. 2M; Hcnrr HI 
erneees, 260 * * ’ 


* Brcnitip river, Hnnsari&n victory en. 148; 
Arden? 1 * victory Ott r 222; Henty n on, 224 
Brentford, 385 

Brescia, death of Louis U jii r 46; coouaty of. 
261; Henry ll ftt, 224; count* ef H rre 
Boniface^ 8nppd, TednJd 
Breslan, restored to Poland. 302 
BresJo, river, 73; NonnfUl boundnryp 322 
Brvteneourip Lontfl VI at. 114 
Biotetlil, 3onl nf, 120 
BretwaLda,, tide applied to Eo^bcrt, 346 
Br6vni r ai^6*of 11 L(94), 121 
Brian Bonimha [Bumi. King qf Ireland. and 
the VikEngiSp 324 
Bridgsnnrth, Vfking^ iit # 359 
Bridpqrt, 357 

Biienne, Charier the Bald and Louis the 
German at, 36; ierd of, ut Coy 
Brihtnothp Duke of E.™c-i, 379; algyu, 924 f 
581 

Bri li trie. 382 

BrioJiikj „ family of, in Anjou, 116 
Brienne,, besieged (1090L 121 
BrisaarEbe. Aghl a( (8661. 41 
Bristol, 384 

Britain, literary conneiLioQ with Spain. 
494; learning in, before Theodore, 508 sqq r ; 
iatemry connexion with Brittany, 509; 
Boman pTOViaoSnl art In, 552; Northnm- 
briaii art in, 5nd =qq. 

Britiah Museum^ art tre&ffiirei Ln, 547 sqn M 
552.600 

Brittany: 398; J71; revnlia against Louie I s 
6 nq, r 14, 19, 27; aring Ind^peEtdonoe, 
30*qq.. 35. 40, 91. 128; Vikings in T 88, 
316. 32U, 322 sq r ; 369; literary noanexion 
with Britain, 509; Greek learning In, 
528 sq,; kinjp, dtikes, of, AUd, Conan, 

Briapitfp Hoel + Nomenotl, Solo¬ 

mon, Wibomareh ; oountd of March of, 
p» Guy, Ijunbert, Louts, Eobert 
Brixen, bishop of, Jyre Piippo 
Brogne! abbay of, 373, 457 
Broyei, lord of. &f Hugh 
Bmcbsal, Herruan of Swabia fl!ihmita at, 218 
Brnges, and thn Flemish March, 92; 389, 894 
Bruitanborb, MUe «L 32A, 366 
BranOp ArehbLSbop of CoLogne r appointed 
[irobohaucelbr of Italy, 196; raoelftl 
Lurraijje p 199; policy of, J J9t>aq,; d ea th of^ 
303 

Bruno, Bishop ol An 
against Henry H, r . , r ,1 
U'etf, 267#q.; guardian of Henry HI, 273; 
d«Uh of, 2?0 

Brttnop Biahop of Langre*, 141 
Bruno, liialfop- oE Toni, .5V U-o IX, Pop* 
Bruno Buhop of W^rxbutg, 238 
iiruna" Duke of Saxofy , kiiltd on Luneburg 
Heilli (886) p 321; 76 . 

Bruno of Brunswick. hosliSnd of Etnprej-i 
G.ttIu, £64 

Bmno, of Carintbia, AVg Grvi>qo V h Ape * 
Brunswick, dukes of, 210; BaydSen church 
oEf567 - > , 


Qiahop of Aug»ihurg T 224.257; revolts 
si Henry II. £&; 27Ts attacked by 
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firjchelniog. £« Brecknock 
Buceo fof Sc h we i n fartj, 223 
Rucldnghjsm. fmifled, 363 
BneWnghamsbire, Duties iru 357 ; hundreds 
* oI,M7; SB7 

Bul'chu, mines at, 433 
Bulgaria, end Louis I, 6 &j. 

Burcbimi, Archbishop of Lynns, 1170 
Bercfci&rd, Bjjjh.jp of Warms., canonist, 353 
Burchard, Duka of 6 within F 69 ; 166; at 

Winterthur, 136, 180 

Burch ani p Duke o! Swabia, 205 * 0 tr 3 del eats 
King Adalbert [&&£), 166; leads anti .ducal 
part?, 19«3 receives dukedom* 195 { death 
of, 204 

HrlTjjg ftp 406 

BoJboc, 410, 431, 423* 440 
Uurgnndia Mtuur r Duchy of, 146-7 
Burgundy. ancienl province, peri of, giteii 
to Charles the Bold, 13, 16, 21, 33swj. 
Burgundy* French Duchy of, 30+ 65; aJLoited 
to CniloiiJun, 57 e duchy under Hie hard 
If Ju/ftrirr, 58, 03; Northmen ixfe F 61 eq., 
flGfcjq,, 521 sq.; 76; 77; Hugh the Great 
Lta suzerain, 83; formation of duchy. 
03sq P ; decline of duchy, 98 sq*, conquered 
by Rflkri the Pious , 105 sq . ; give n to 
Duke Hubert I, 107 «q»; Ill, 115. 116, 
167; in the XI century, I23*qq r ; nichU 
tccture in* 563; dykes of* Gilbert, 
Henry, Hugh. ©do Bund, Gtiu* Ihwul, 
Bicb&rd, Robert 

Burgundy, Kingdom of Jurene, Chap, ti, a ; 
founded, 03 t 13# 60; umeiMlon of 

Bmte , 69; uftii vx &riuu of Aurgau etc ., ] 38, 
180 und iiofc; ccsaiun to, by Hugh of Italy, 
130,160; union with F&NiiMf* 130,158; 

160, 150; los^ of Aofta, 166; kings of, 
it* Rodolph; $ ft al» Jurano Burgundy, 
Duchy of 

Burgundy, Eingdum of, after union with 
Ptovcnce, Chap, vt_ c; 78; 123; Raoul 
acknowledged in, 78; recovery of Aosta, 
163; Hungarian m in, 106; 207; lues of 
BdJiEe, 141, 237 ; fculcrventkin of Henry II h 
141 sq. n 737 p 347 pq.; nnneird to U10 Em¬ 
pire by Conrad II* 256. 258 mj. t 

271* 273 sq»; Emtal of tfwibta in, 257; 
•rule of Henry HI* 145 sq,. 274 Sq,. 279* 
283 9].* 386-7, BOO *q.; Romance party 
in, 285 tqq.; recto rate of, I46sq.; as King- 
dam of Aries * 147 4 kings uf, ttt Con rid r 
Frederick, Henry, Rudolph; rectors Ot 
ere Rudnlf T William of Rauic, Wiilinm of 
Mcntf(ml 

,A Burgundy,” County of (France-ComW) p 
fannatfas of* 9&kq., til sq.; 146; 147; 
t 247; 287 nut?; cotinfc of, are Fresnel, 
Otto^Llli&m, RaynlJd; ire aUn Fmncbe. 
Comt6 | * 

Blirhred* King of Mercia, 846; buys off tho 
Tlkitiga, 351; driven from MettA*, 353 
iBurBEkilt^a^Rniblytat, 210 
Bury St pfmund^, 361; moimstcry uf a 370, 

mk m * 


* Builmil. 406 
ByrhHcrth, of Ramsey, 538 
Byzantine Empire. £*8 Empire, Eastern 

Cader Idrin, 842 / 

Cailii. Vjkmgft at,4il6, 416* r 

Cfliloc, S*. 500 

Oadolab 4 Uuqoto af Friuii, 7 
Cadwalader of Gwynedd, M m A 
Cadwollon, holiiBe of< 350 
Caeciiias BaJbus, 527 
Caedmon, poet, 554, 553 
€ft+m Ctrpriani , 531 
CtUHBir h MS8> Of, 521 Sq., 530 
Caesariun of A/3«l, 400 
Cairo, 424 

C-titime6(T* Viking a^tflfliueatjs in, 325, 335 
Caltill Find (Kelilt tho White}* Leader of the 
Gall-Gudka SI 7 

Calabria, theme of* 150; and Samecn raids* 
151,178,178; and the Bv2,m4ine Empire, 
152. 166,108; 43-> 

CaliLLinjuMir. tattle of. 423 

CaJlington. 344 

Culooyru* EXiJphlnas, catapan, 176 
CaiuprJni, iho T of Venicnf, 170 
€nEpumLus h 522 
Camaruue, Vikings nl, 320 
Cambrai, i^6 of, 45 J , a 1 Lucked by H ungrtriani. 
listed by John of Ajtm , 096; ■ce of, 
46; hi shops of, irr GeFrvnl, HaJitgar* 
Liotpcrt 

Cambndge. Vikingw at, 853. 356; burh of, 
356; 5nhmite to Edwanl the Eider, 804; 
burnt by Danae* 382; King’s College, 
403 uotr; hones at, ^546 
Cambridgeshire, hundrode of, 367; Scandi¬ 
navian influence in, 3J-i, 38? 

CameriDO, count of. .Vre Gny 
Campagisn* the Roman, revolt ita p 4 ; H&rn. 
cenri in r I 10 

Cfunpania, Picingll In* 151; Hungarian* in, 
153 sqq; iff Term di Lavoro 
Criiupo Male, haUie of, 2$5 
CivtL'J. , and Anjou. 120 
Caudiikno. Dogo of V>nloe P Ur Fieixu 
Candidna. life of Eigil by, 534 
CmO'Sh. Hugh of Cl any at, 205 
Canussa, bouse nf* 240; marquerkw* uf. ree 
Adalberts Alto, Ikmlfaev. Ted*ltl 
Cantabria, raided by Alien» L 410; duke 
of, ire AIEnue 1 

Canterbury* burnt by ViikingsH i449; monks 
ol T 850, 878; tasked by Danw, 363; 
Abbot of St Augustine's* 883; library at, 
011; cathedral at, 501 nq>.. 564* 637; 
St Augusline’s Abtay at, 663; mo of, 
388; archbishops of, 407; Aelfheah, 
Aclfrie, Aetbu til i‘anl, Aotbetnotb * Anselm. 
Augufltlne, Ceolnuth. Dunatan, Eads^e. 
Odft, Picguiund* Sigerio* Theodore, WuB 
fired 

Cantich* battle of h 4^7 

Cantref; Welsh fiscal unii, 342. 345 

CapiUilariMS, FrankLsib, 441 
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Capua. tod&pwutente 48; united to Beiia- 
vento, 150*152; vassal to Otto I n 106 sq. S 
separated frcru Uenevqinto, 169; Oita HI 
_and. 176: Mjmmtod from &sJomo T 169; 
by Reftry U. 2|1; reunited to Sa¬ 
lerno, 26S; Conrad II and. ^65, 2S8; 
Henry IH Midp 292; S*c of, 167; prince* 
of, AdBmar H Aland f. Gualmor, LaidiilL 

Lftddolf, I^Liiolf 

Cardigan, tribal unit, &4I 
Cnntersn, flharter ofi *41 
Cire^ii, granted to DUJtonj of Yorodli* 175 
Carbarn, 388 

Oarinihia, 7; ofiilgjied to Luton the German, 
* 10; duchy of. 58; ravaged by H pfffl ft mi . 

* 69, 296, 391; animated from Bavaria, 

20fi? reunited, 309; agidn separated. 212; 
dukes of, rot AdsJberOp Amulf r Berthdd. 
Conrad. Henry, Otto. Weli 
Corinthian Mark (Styca.}, «parfited from 
th& Puchy, 279 note L ; margraves of. t*£ 
Adallfrro, Arnold 

Cfliiiitlftf Nonrfigiaiijs to, 306; Roman rfl- 
malmt at, 553 

CartemjLJi, King, atm at LttUte the German. 
flO; receive* Bavaria and Ea*t Mark, 51; 
attache latmbuidy, 53; riitrealA, 53; death 
58; 62 

CorLoman. Ki ng of Fmn», 56, 321; crowned, 
57; death of, 58; #3 ^.; 77 nM 
Car Inman, MU of Charles the Bald, -10 
Cat L rube , MSS, from Beldionau at , 505 bq,, 
521 

Carmona, 418 

Corntola, 7 

Corel togian rnmusoulB, 517 
Carthage, 6; baptistery at r 547 
Cn -imir. Duke of Boland, eiited, 276, 000; 
flimsy [II and ,380; 290; 205; 30] Bqq,; 
i^iven Silesian 297 302; regains Poland, 

:i03; strife with Dehorn ia, 392 Kq. 
Caspian tka r and the RuS, 327 
Cnueian, >193 

OLnntoJofUfl, 18-5 pqq,* 510, 598, 530 
Ca-dlte, npp^sed to Leon, 422; invaded by 
Scuicho, 423; by Almanacs 425 aq*; 
conquers LeaUj 428; Arab Inftoeuw i ia „ 
438- society in, 441; kings and counts 
af, irr Ferdinand, Femun, Garda. Saneb o 
Ca-tlrajpriz, 449 

Catalonia (Golhaianiajp iU\4 Barcelun a. 
89 aq,; and Languedoc, 130; 424; Alman. 
Jtor In, 425; Independence of, 422, 438; 
towns in, 441; ler Barcelona 
Cutbvulf, letter to Ch»f kntagu* from r 504 
CtUciLIu*. 523 
Gaux. district at, 109 
fradrag. Prince of ihe Ohotrites, 7 
Ccntullus, Duka of the Gascons, 8 
CeolMdp 510 twte, 554, 556 
Coelnotbp Archbishop of Canterbury, 350 
Ceotwiilf I, King of Mercia, 343 sq^ 

Ceolwnlf II, King of Mercia 353 *q.. 304 
Cepbtoa jCardagneJip 00; count tj, 413 ■ 

Ceredigion. Sri Cardigan « 


Cerrift, bishop ^ $*£ John 
Ceuta, 409,421,423 ^ 

Chalons-sLLr-Marni'r 24,30,50; bishop of, 07 
ChAlon-surrSiiOne, 11.21,20, 07: imlepdn- 
deTiea of T 124; count ol, «f Odbari * 

Chora, poos of, 277 

Champagne, 97. Ill; aunciiSMon io, 117; 
united to BtmSp 133; invaded by Conrad 
D. 144; ettmte of, im Odo p Stephen; tit 
alto Troyes 

ChampIgny^ur-VcudD, 120 
CharictEiCigne (Charles the Great], erects i 
bnteBntiiglo at Aix, ^7; his totnh entered 
by Otto III, 21!$ ■*!,; h Abd-ju- BahmM] I 
Eusd, 413; the Yiktoga and, 310.312, 315: 
letter from Caihvuif to, 504; TlietdoHaV 
statue rind* 532; rovivaiJ of teaming under; 
514 ><jq.; art under, o,“i5sq., 559; U/* of, 
by Elhh&rd h 517 iW|.,5:44; epsc upon,by An- 
giLbctt, SIS; Gut** of, by Kotkcrp 530iq.. 
□34 - Libri C&f&llni against knages, 
533; mentioned, 22; 50; 254; 344; 421; 
443 

Charles the Bald, Empi ror, 13; 16 nq.: at 
Fnim, 18 sc].; Inheritance of, 21; deal¬ 
ings with Xiu-tlkar 1, 21, 23 sqq-. 30 f^q,, 

44 4; with a t Si mebon rg r 2-? &.\.; hi i .i lv by 
Treaty of Verdun, 27 sq-; I.-nthar II and, 

8-5 sq!i 39^4; Louis the German and. 
Msqtt.,. 12. 15, 50:^,534: to Provence. 
40, 46; King ol Lcirrojne h 44>qii r ; Ecu- 
perqc, 51-58, 451 r 531; thi? SoiBUllcn 
acid, 30 aqq^ 35 JM| k , -SO, 52 aqq,; Hie 
Bretons and, 30-33. 35, 40; tbo Cbnrcb 
and, 4*5stjq,, 151^.; teaming and. 021; 
death of, 53,, 321; character of, SI; des¬ 
cendants of, 03. 73 acts 
Chikrtes Lhu Fat, Empi'ri?r + 40; 50; 531; 
Twwirm Atamannla ^ 51; meet 2 ixmis III 
and CarLnniata r 57; King of Italy, 67; 
bocomna Emparor, 58, L 5 1; rj U r of il 13 
Franoia, 5 h; tbs Northmen and h 59aqq ar 
321 *qq.; di-psHed, 02+ 71 
CborlcB IV, Emperor, and iKuri^undy, 147; 
Gulden Bull of, 484 

Charles (the Young)*madeKtogtif A-qaimine, 

31 nqq. ' 

Charles the Simple, King cjf Froane, 57 
and EegLnar H 68; icigo of* 71 nqq-t ruar- 
rlags of. 3^6; lha Vikings Juid. 78.321 k).; 
gains Lorraine. 74. 180; imprisoned T 75 . 
ifil; death of, 7§i detoendonte of, 77 

flute; 82 

ChaHis P K Ln^ nf fV&vence. 34 H 3S wjq.; d futh 
Of |863j. 41, 57, 137 

Cbarl^MNeofLaa-erLotTiiM, 77 n* t*i 81; 

83 *q. p 207; swum Loon and Rboim-i, 
nloM af^ipst Olto III, 81* 240; * 
emt war with Gugh Capet, 7*1; death 
of, 100. 102 * 

Charles, m swn of Charl^a. Bute of Lower 
Lorraine, 77 nott f 104 * / 

Chartci Constantine, Count ol^icnnc, l3r 
Cbarlen Martel r 2S. 346, 409 \ 

Charniuuth, VlkingH nt, 847 "* * 
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Chartres Bo]|o at K 73. $0; seized by Theor 
bald the Tiiekflkir^ 05; Odo U and, 123; 
Stain^cl glass nl, 565; bishops of, 116; 
JJ* fulbert, I to; Coontfl of, itt Odo. 

* Tlitiuhaid 

Chateaubun, m bnd bj Theobald the Trick* 

ster, 05 

Chitefttl Thierry, Charles the Simple im- 
pri^riesUt. 75; 78 sq, 

Chnumont, CLtaEmed by William the Con* 
(jner&r, 112; lords of t Ifugh^ SuIpE- 
du. 

Chenca, efsodj ni (005), 102, 455; (1006), 
132 

ChemEHf., boas? of, in Anjou* 118 
_ Chwbwjr, Abbey of, 374 
■Cheibir®, 404 

carter, 343; 350s 865; S7»; SouAlzuvhui 
influence it, 334; fortified, 302 
Ch^vremoELt. ehgo of fBttt, 100 
ChevptiMfiS, Lnni.-i Tt at, 114 
Chicheauir, 357; monastery of, 370 
Ohil terns, 361 s 385 ; Dine* In, 359 ; /riiA- 
tftd in + 367; videos 4 ord* in, 401 
Ghindumlnth* King of the Vtaigathi T 402 
Chlppt tiham, Alfred defeated iU, 355; treaty 
0f P 356 J 

Chjrbury, 383 

Chlntar 1, Efnfj of the Franks. 406 
ChocilaJmaa (Eygcko) r King of the Getae, 
30$ 

Ch&lay-ou-Bfto, Northmen |L, 85 
Christchurch Glante.), 3&I 
ChrUt Church fOtferd}. 662 
Chn.-itionhy, LnLnjdacttl among Wends, J&2, 
23.^; ritfflltae tkitioag Wendu under Otto II, 
228; program of, imioag Slavs, 
SC'4 bq4j.: spmul of, in fijamltnavta. 

313 aqq,, 320 

Christian us Draiinuinii of Sirrafet, 532 
Chrud^atigp Saint, 4 
Chrmisun olted, 426 

Cfirffm'imiphia Tripartita, 528 
Church, the, Chap, im,; aud Lonh I, i 
nnd the German, 3$sq T ; fita to of, 

4&eoallatwith the state,mi; mortmain, 

464; Eoiujku-CiRHrk cuntrofemy, 633, 

i Papacy, the raapsoSlve States, and 
Ciuninc Movement 

Ciraro, 343, 101 sq„321 *qq Lb 528. 536 

CfllwrtftiMita, 363 
Csnna, 401 * 

CiPfllWejikjr T Dante at, 358 
ClviiiiiJe, 47 

Cititate, Leo O defeated at, 206 
Clarendon forest, 388 ' 

Claoilini; {!'CLu! iirtti), 5U8 

* GljuidltUp hiiibop of Tgrm, jco»&eiaa£ 533 
Olnveriod. 394 neh* l08 

Cli-oient IE, PSpe (Suidgor), 201* 098; 
i^-Hup .if Bamberg, 277 .* 

- 467 
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Ckraftm, Council of (lW-5) . 113 


C board, moELustk pchuI at, 601, 500 
Clunfurl, laonikstic school at. 501 
Clonmacnohip manaaik* school at. 501; 
Auffr ai r 317, m 

Cion tarf r hattie of *1014 >, 3*4. m f 
Cloresho, ay nod of, 348 
Clortido Movement, 236; 250; 2S3; b6 so.; 
opposed by Cotimd U, 2-54, 271; favoured 
by Henry IH P 277, 276, 282, 306; and hv 
AgnK?orFoLtou h 2S4; in England, 37Bi^q, P 
887 sq. 

Clnny p Abbey of, 303. 456, 0S7; and the 
^■Tr-one Qf G&J, H 288; abbot* *f, p<« 
Hughp MaioIub, Odilo, Odo 
Cl>-jd T vatn of, subject to Ein^n of North 
^a3ta r 349 1 

CflblenMp 2C r 83; treaty of (660), 37, 4L 
Codes Mexemdrintu, 540 
Coder Amtitiruu' 488, 514, 554 
Coder A r^-rrian u j, 585 
Codfs 526 

Codts Latidumm, 512 
Codn SaLuuituiniw, 4B6 
Ctidrs SatifpiUtntit (A), 526 B- 5 . 

Coemgfin H St, life of, 505 
Coenwul f, King of MtJttka, 340 aq,; relatloius 
with WsiJe^p 341 with Ketil and 

Canterbury, 343 
Coimbra, 416, 425 

Coinage, by Archblfibopor Canterbury, 346; 

nruier AcLhehtan* 367 
ColcSi^ter, httrh at, 356, 864 
CoEmar, LouIk T *t P 18 
CoE&Krte, 4-5; 375 fiq.; 2703 285; 413; tmml 
by DaW4i r 62; Otto II at, 2®7; Library 
of, 5L!t; Churi'h of St .Mary tn the Ctipjtol 
tLt. 562; seo ot, 287; ivrchbishopd ol. l j h0; 
330, * ft Anno, Hruno, Gunther, HerE- 
hen^ Hemnm, Hildebold* Pilgrim, Wit- 
fried, Withbcrt 
Calombertip 412 not* 

CoJwnba, St, 400, 502 h 506; /Me qf r *m 

AiJiminan 

ColucnlMut, St. 496 irtifr, 509; S21; injeaib/, 

505 

Coiulnkmu, grammarian, 618 
Cm no, dlocfisn ovtBItm by AnJom, 31 1 iq,; 
bishop of, M/t Peter 

Compi%rm, ft^witnbliee at f816). 6; [628) + 
fftST}, 16., Wp IS; (SK9A), 81; \m)> 
VS.iqd LfiuialBt, 14*q ++ I8- J0; 50noX<; 
G.Lo crowned at. 71; plundered by Otlo H r 
80, 308; Northmen at. 85; 80 
Conan, Count of Bffitu.-hp V27 
Conan I!* Duke of Brittany. 128 
Gondii Northmen encamp at, 50 
Consent, oounty of, 80 
Connaught, ratd^a by Turtle, 517 
Connemara, Vikings in, 547 
Conqueieoilr bftUk of P 128 
Conrad l, King of Gt-nnanv, Duka of Frnn> 
cooia, reign of, 6b 74, 135; 179; 191 
Conrad II, of Fran coni*, Eui|>t-f^r # eurly 
# y^iw, 2jF2 f 253; eleeted King of Germany, 
254 Njj; opponent of CiunJae alette, 254; 
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marriage with Ginli, 243 240, 254; 

relation with LorminE, 254 sqq^t relation 
with Saxony, 355J conquera Burgundy h 
m sq., 123, 143 *q„ 144 «», 

V258 8q,; 26ft; 27B §o. ; Lombard* revolt 
X^iicst, 256 sq.; ^ampiUgiiR against 
Mesoo II, 260 sqg.; 2711, 300, 302- war 
with Hungary, 201, 273 % ffLibiltteft the 
Lyulltzi, 262 sq., 28a, 306; relation* with 
Eimt,963; sm£»J^264,2®6; crowned 
at Rome, 256, 264; t-uconJ visit to Italy, 
265 stdepots Aribert, 267; relations 
with South Italy, 265, 207 sq-l 202; im- 
■prlaoM Burehord of Lyons. 276 * death ol, 
145, 269; his jLmkngemeiita t&f the fiufi- 
esasiem, 289, 276; aim.- and policy of p 
260 sqq. p 272; establishes htivdataiy 
priucipta in Italy, 266 sq.; in Germany, 
269 sq. 

ConraJ, Duke of Carinthia. 339 ; 253 T 269 
Conrad the Younger, Dtike of Carinthm, 
tffldoilifustieal view* of k 253; nMj of Erra¬ 
nt HI or Swabia, 256; denied theduehy, 
■339, 253, 209; granted the duchy, 276; 
266; dealt of, 277 

Conrad the Bed , Data of Lomiite, 391+194, 
205 wit; 212; 915: 249; 353; in Italy, 
159, 165; rebate, lMtqq*i death of, 200 
Connudftlio Franconian], Puke of Swabia, 
909; supports Otto 1H, 910 
Conrad ihe Peeuttful, Eing of Burgundy, 
139 mb; 143 ntrU i 156 ; 194; and Otto I _ 
l4fl p 156, 2 37; desetiiidimis of* 256, 143 
n«f _ , 

Conrad, eon of Bcrengar 13, Marquee ot 
Ivreji, 167 

Conrad!, Count of Amerce, 35, 67; fiwr^itilres 
the Jurnue Dnab.y+ 194 
Conrad, Count of FOrU. 56 
Coiiitul, lay Abbot of Jmm&Refl, 14_sq-+®5; 

Count and Puta in Ateuianriia, 134 
Conrad Ranald, Coont In Fnanwdb, 190 
Conrad ihe Old, kilb-d by Adalbert, 68 
Conr.idin, house of, 68, 70 1 239 
CflnattUQCt, wife of Hubert the PlOTBp 104 1 

107 

Constancy Italian bssihupfl submit CO Cun- 
md 11 At. 964; Erowt of Swabia buried 
at, 276; "Bay of IndulgEnce n sL 281;. 
bishop* of, i tV Dietrich, SaJomou 
CoUstEmrine the Great* »i39 
Constantine VH, Forpbyrogoriitus. EiL 4 ttm 
Emperor, 546; cited, 328 
Constantine III. King of Soots, 285 sq, 
Conntammople k 335; 4143; 548; Uuipmudat, 
160.167; BfKUfaoB VHat. IBS; eirtbasay 
from Conrwl 11 to. 260; General Council 
I'm61[i at, 326. 327; hj the Btii, 

22l>. 227; Roman arehiteoUUv in. 539; 
Byzuutiue stylo, 939 hq,; Atexnndriao in- 
fluemro oji arahi lecture of, 541 nq.; Church 
of St John Of the Stud ion at, 542 $qq 
Church of SS- Sergiua and FiacchuH, 643; 
Church of St Ir«r-n*\ 514, 543; Church of 
Holy Apostles, 544 aq,; Ch^rcheof St 


Soph in at, 541, 643 too. ; poluce of Chaloa 
at, 540; I j Cardinal LuslUdiCei of, 523; MS. 

# Irani, 698; patriarchs ef, urc Ignatiua F 

PWltU 

CbeJltlultti 1 817), Iho, w4 £>i riifo Imperii p 
<kmtitutiQ Hw JiHw (824), the, 5 h 99 
Conway, rate of; 342 
Coptic art, 555 

Corbie, mouaftLciry of, t* Ui 15; abhotfl of, 
AJhIeucI, Wala; lihrary of, 621. 569; 
town of, elrkimed by Philip I, ill 
Corbrislg^ oil Tyue r Acthehed murdered at K 
341; Roman relte 552 nM 
Cordova, 411 m-i 419; 421; Viking* raid* 
316; revoll againiit t^akam, 414; h Abd- 
ar-Ralamfin II at, 415; CbrieUaiia im. 417; 
SaVart*M embassy at, 423; Ibn Abl-^ Atnlr 
at. 4 24; AlxoASKor at, 436; revolution in, 
427; Importunes of, 499 =q., 432 Bq. T 435; 
523; mosque of, 436; bishop of, wet Saul 
Cordmij CaRphatc of, founded, 491 aqq.; In¬ 
dependent of Bagdad r 421,436; ahoLiahisd, 
427; Calipha of, iw J Abi-ar-Rabmaitp 
ILtkann, Hiabam, Mahomet, Sulaim&n 
Oirfe, KinR EdwanJ munlEred al, 51S 
Curia, 410 

Corinpus, FI, Creiseoniu&T poet K 488 sqt- 
Cork, and the Northmen, 312, 317+ 334 
Connery, abbey of, 71 
CornotiailleBi Cornu of. Sir Hod 
Cornwall, made a duflhy enbjeol to WePKKi 
344 til.; VIlrioKB midr'l*?; 379; bishopriio 
founded In, 347; aodfitj in, 400 0q. t 405. 
5>c ofaiD Watefl, Weat 
Corsica, jiirale> At. 8; Bameetifl in. 162 
Corvoy (Sew Corbie), numastety ui, 7, 15, 
936 h 314+ 356; Bishop Abraham at, 905; 
Ijbrjuy of, 521 

C^na.i, Ibrnhlm Jufsmwd tit (902), 150 
Cosmai* IndicopJeuates, 511 nuU\ 540, 549. 

559 

Co ten lln* th<t T ravaged by the VikLu^, 392 
Coirone,, 189 fwf* 

Cotton Bible, 549 Wl** 558 
Coney, lords of* 4^4 
Cousinoti, river,. 94 

COtint Faiatmv. office of, UBRnoUi in Itidf, 
246; cquiiLu Adeiard, Amulf, Er- 
chaB^r. Henry, Herman, Otto; 

Falace, Counts of th« 

Courei-sur-Dlve, ^iege of (1091), 121 
Courtrai. Necm&n • uatnp al, 59 + in tho 
FJtniiiah Mamh, §2 

Coutunces, cm Iod to KomuLtL^, 91,392; Yl&- 
count of, 109 
CoVadon^ii luittte of, 409 
Coventry, 387 

Cragow, burnt by^BfatialaV, 300 
Crauo, house of, if* Aojuu, 116 t 
CredltDU, .,,e of, .m a bishop of, at Ljfing 
Cw-mona r Conrad II at. 264, 267; city and 
■^- hf, I65 r 175; blnhops of, 967, vtt 
Lmdpnmd i 

CreKuntii, the, 241. 343. ^0, 291. Sm 
*Cre*»nl3ut * , 
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Crracrntfuj I, du Theodora, and Boiiii^ce 
VII, 188, 171 

CmmuIieib a. and the 103, ml 

171; ejfrca^H 172, 210 
Ommtiiu HI, Jphn. 177. 241 
Creflctrcilius, John, Duke or Spofsto, 243 
Cffiisscn, of, 223 
CrickWte, 357 t afil 
Croats ^upan of the. Bozha 
C romarty. Scandinavian iHdaenee in, 335 
Croweta. Boleslav phrobry M, 227 
Croftiefl. Saxon, 552, 554 ■qq.-; firkh, 530 
Crow Ian d T tpwuiafaBj of, 351 
Cues iC uba}, MSS. at* 150*. 52$ 
Cumberland, EyduJf tonrn thntugb. 354; 
BcftOald in. B0fl sq.; eedted to the Bcota, 
—. „ 36d; Aethelncd’a invasion of, 3*U; Norae 
settkmentfl in, 32B; ScandiEUtviaii in¬ 
fluence m h 335 Eqtn 
Cuiitd'liL, boost of, 042 
Cnlhbert, Si, 553; shrine of h &** T 555 p 500 
Colhred, Kin# of Kent, J*3 

Cuthgqnithi^ Abk^s of Worcester, 512 note 
Cweuthryth, Abbess, 344 
Cytiebufh, wife of Alchfrid, 655 
Cyprirm, St, 488 r 493 
Cyrillic. Gloae&iy of, 526 


A (Pod. Gospels, 52ft sqq. 

Ddbravkft k daughter of BoiealnLY the Voim;£Br + 

Dnlintn Lhu InliiLk. 410 
Dak[ointzi. the dun pttign of H enry I against, 
184, 185 

Dal I an Forpaitl, Awim of, 422 

fpqntiore of, 6; Venice ami, L77 
iJfldmaljU-s, lend of Scmur, .124 
Dal Find SoulEp 350 

Damascus,, 411, 433; Caliphate of, 430 
Danmsqg f t. Pope iFoppo of Briicn), 2S3 tiq. 
Duns mart i n. in Ite n by Queen Con stance. 107 
DaewIiiw , 3+h, 354sqq., rJ52,061; reconnucH 
Of, 302 aqq., 885 sq.. 370, 380; call^* of 
iw CalSp 304 sq.; instateLions of , 334 K 345, 
354, 359p 357 *00 sq,; mQUttdtCries 

ofp 37* sq M 380 ; irt vrulad by Svelo, 533 sq,; 
coded to Knut, 580 sq. ■ iff oZ«o Denmark, 
Vikings 

B*t*ss. hVe L^umark. Vikings 
Daniel, St Jerome qd, 523 
Danube, 223; and UtingiiriaiL Frontier, 281, 
225; mvimnn by way^f, 30*1 
Dares Fhiyfiue, Trojan ULgtOty of, 510 
Ditto, ApulLin rebel. 250 
Dauphin^, restored to France* 117 
David, Kins of Bcoti, 615* * 

Dadd. St, 002 

J 1 Day of Indulgence " or Day of r^Tdon. 11 

Be* IndtilgEtiCe i 

DccIae t Mb iiint 5f 1 
Doerhcrfft. 341. 381 
Decanwy, captured by CoqlwoLf, 343* 
OEbHAiiljtillejTJnw *f t fn Italy, 282 
Dfhcuharib/fnncipditT of, S42< 304, 380; 
moqt^red by Kkodri Mawr,, 350 * 


f DsSra, feud iriih Bottilri*. 341; Vitltlgi- 
wnquar, 350 iq., 3d3; colonised by the 
Voting 354 

D* Luutiibu* Jmtiimi (aninnrif), 480 sqq r 
Demo6lbeucsp OphtbihnicH^t, 538 J 
pencanff, Bisbop ^ Wtnohwtcr, 301 sqf 
Detimark, early history of. 309 sqq,: rctii- 
tlona with the Fmnka, S sq.. 312 eqq.r 
cirtl ware in ,315; Invaded by Henry the 
Fowler, 105; the Jumsvi kin^s euuI, 025 &n,; 
Otto n and h 205, 200; subdues Norwny, 
repels the Hweitea, im- T allies with 
Fkndere, 122; Chmlianitv in, 314, 328; 
rmJifiAtmn of, 328 sqq, Ste ScandinaviA. 
Vikings. Kiiap «of + mm Chocilaioufi, Godc- 
fiiil. Chirm, GuSrfi STj ELumld, fl n H ha^ciLit, 
Horic, Knut, Oug^nduif. Oscar, 

IMnlrcdus, BoHo, ^EgeErid, S^jorSr, 
Si'elu 

Darby, 319, 056; captured bj ActlKlHeda. 
320 r 383 

Derby^h ire. 408; ScandinaviAn j nducnce i u, 
836 

Ik L'tligujti*. Engllah il^ldte. *04 
Desidcrnts, St, of Vienne, 4^2 

pEillle. interring at <1033), 107, 259 

Devon, invaded by Vikings 319, 3vl 
Dicta LI r Irish geographer, 535 
DLetrirb jTlleodorich ChanceHor of Ger¬ 
many, provost of Ail, mitdc Blah Op of 
CoJiclance, 203 

Dietrich of Duiumborfif. Biftbon of Metz, 
238, 2B0 P 204 

Diet riels (Theodorie), pnDTo^t of Basle, niade 
Bishop of Verdun h 203 
Dietrich h Duke of L'pper Lorfnine, 217, 251. 
250 sq, 

Dietrich, Slnr^rave of the North Mark ,209 
Dicirlehn Count of Mnlland, 248 tq. 

Distrioh fTheodoric) P Count of HoEbind, 289; 
allies with Godfrey of Lormine, 292; 
slain* 294 

Dietrich ,Po uutof Wpitin, rtipehi Mcsoo Il p 2fH? 
DiEtadeh, CoiiOt, 300 

Dijon, county hi French BiLr^unjlT. 93. 87; 
taken by lE-jk-n, the Fioyi, 198; 124; 
church at „ >i03; abbey of, am St BenigmiS; 
Count of, Mi Glibert" 

Dinant, brotiic-werk at, 580 
Dindimuj, King of this Brechtnani, 61$ 
DlriEtwr, 342 

Dmimiio, see qf r cstablidhed, 947 and mUl 
bishop of, KonJtec 
Dionysius, Si, the AreopngUe, 516 F 624, 
627 £q + 

Diocwddts. medical writer, 533; illumk 
rutted MS. of. 340 iq,; tmofliated. 429 
Dir. See Dyri 

Dirwio Imperii, tbe p 0 «qq„ 13, 23. 27 
Dnieper* ritar P and the Km. 027 sq. 

Dul. riego at (1070), 112, 110; 128; metro- 
poliliinAte of, 33 note 

Dome, history and use of r 5*0 j^ T| 848 «jq a| 
580, 589 

rvWti y /Jkjit, 0*3, 377, *00 
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DouSd* of SlrftthoJyde T 3S3 
D'>tmiLifi, African monk, 489; ^umnwuuii 
525 

DotibruJ , Vikings In. 347 
Itarahestor, V L^gixi^i heat, 310 sqq.; cli m^b 
1tuts in dlusw'dl + a*; canona or, 3 <9; 
&m of, 330; blihop of. «< Clf 
IW. 368: Ecgbott at, 340 
Dorestad, Viking® wi h 20. 310. 338> 34 7 
Dorset, Yiiings on Wm*t of. 340, 347* 3Bo ; 

Dinoi ravage, 384; ^3; ; 307 

B^dmLind, submits to Otto I, 183 
DociiAi, talon from Flftinish March, 93 H 
Doud. I 

Dmiro, riv^s 420 
» Donzv + Charles the Da 14 it, 60 
Dover, 333 

Dasy, cited Al, 433. 428. 434 
Dmeonfiixs, African poet, 488 ; poems edited 
by EuflfQiDip 433 

Drahacain*. mother of Duke WoeiwsIajs* 1B4 
Dream o/ DcoiL 637, 664 
Dfft&dan , MS, at, 628 

DreiLip ceded to Odo I* Count of Chartres, 
102; recovered, 105; death of Hunrjrl At, 
110 

Dtog-o. illegitimate brother of Lduia 1, 2, 
l'J, 18 :iq 33; Arehblahop of Matt* 12 f 

Di^nuT Mantes, Count of iho Turn, 393 
Dtoko ds HftateViLku 293 

DtiS in, captured by Daniab Fleet (852), 312; 
Norse stronghold., 317 aq- 324 j Standi' 
UAvinn Mwue in, 329 ^ r * 633 

king* Of, Jee Olnf + SsgtTyfiKr 

Duddas. rcr*es by Boniface to, 512 
Ihu3o B cited, 311 
Duducp, Ukhupof WeDs, 368 
Pmsbnrjj, HI? _ „ _** 

Dukes, in (itnnafl^, 70 f 178 iq., 101. 1UT, 
229,239,270; in Italy, 47 &n- ; in France, 
89-95; in En#*nd. 360 
Dunbar, Ki'iiHCtli HtoJUpio fttt 350 
Dunean U I^ug oF SeotA. 09a 
D lleic bnJ (DnnCantJ, 626 f*q, 

IhiQpal, Irish theologian, 838 
Dun-k-Jld, ficqaired by Philip l* 111 
tlanBinane, batik of, 39* 

Dunsuu^ St. Arelibkhnp o! Canterbury. 
Abbot of OlaHtcmbliry, 868, 873 sq.; 
banished, 371; recalled. B72; Bishop of 
Worcester and Loudon* 872; made Arch- 
bishop, 374; influence of, B76, 878; fall 
of. 87i r sm 

Durham, 511 note; Shrl m of Si Guthbmt 
at, 364, 666, 660; Aeoa'l cm&s at, 666; 
FriLhsLutk Vtffitmenta at, 665 *q,; Ciithi- 
drill of, 660, 562. 064; Seandinavian 
bfimodtiti 337; bishops of, >e# Aldhuu, 
Rannlf 

DuitaJ, Hulk of. 113 

Dyfed (Ptuiciift). tribal unit, 541 *q,, 655; 
600 

Dyle, river, Dwiff defoatOil on K 64, 823 t 
Dyri (Dir), settle* in Kiftv, 327 * t * 


Endhert Ptaen, revolt of. ha Kent, 343 
Enibnrhr martin Beorhtrm of Wessetp 840 
EAdglfu, Queen, 371 

Etidgilu, wife of Chirks the Simple, 77, 300 
KudhiEdp wife of Bn#i the Great, 82, 300 , 

Eodnwr, chaplain to Anselm, cited, 124 
E&dred, King of England „ 370 §q.. 874 
EmItIci Strecma (the Gm^per), Puke of W««i 
Mercia, 382 sq.; f^d with Eilmtind, 

384 nq..; death of. 3S7 
EflAsigt. ArrbbiflLiOp of Canterbury t .393 
Eadulf, Earl of Xonhumberland, 

Eadwlg, 370, 374. 408; become* ling of 
England. 371; revolt asidnat. 373 
Emlwig, snn of Aethelred, 388 
FnM Kd, Aidbelmk letter to, 61.0 
Ealdgyth,807 ^ ^ 

PkJdred, high reeve of Brunborough* 336 
Ealdmd, boh of U hired h 387 
ELiidred, Bishop of Warte*ter, 400 
Ealhmund. King of Kent, 340, 345 
EtilhaLail, Biabop of Sherborne, 8-14 uq. 
Eolh'iwiLhp wife of Alfred. 952 
Ban bald, ArchbSjhop of York, 514 
Ea tired. King of Kartbumkru make* terms 
with Ecgbert, iW8 

Eardolf, Bkbopof LindLafame, 664 
Bard waif. King of Northumbria, 341 
Eyi Anfihft. mvoSts frotn, Mercia, 345; in« 
dependent pmdsinn of, 346; conquered by 
Vikinj^P 212, 318, 84S, 
coJcmkedp 322 &qq., 868; submits to 
ward the Elder« 364; hundred* pt. 867; 
jH'ibi-indejwtLiicnoe ofi 370; Jnvftdnw by 
Don®. 5ft5< 387; Bochtv in t 933. 
337 Mr, 401; kinga and earli of. w Aelf- 
gar, Aeth el stall, ‘ A^ibol wi □ f Edina^, 
Brio. Guthrum, Gyrth, Hamid a Thprkd 
U*.t P'lmuka, the, 7 f 69sq„ 179, 101, 191? 

and A mu If n 69, 71; w >rk» Franocmla 
Eaat Murk (of Bitvajia), or Austria, giv^li In 
Carl &ttmn. 51; dnfl to Liutpold of Babeo- 
bcnfi p ^6; extend am nf P 260* 201, 3fll. 
3CB; a08, 301, 303; of, ut 

Adalbert h Leopold. Lint|wl4 
Eaife Mitfk (of Saxony), with IvwitM ^Lu- 
-iiiLa'i,, cnnfnast of, 1S1 292 and note; 
308; 211 &q T ; oonquored byBeWlav CW 
biy, m, 228; tenry U in, 227; Courflft U 
nml, 261 sq;.; margmves of, i« GerOi 
Thifitmar; ains Lauftiia fc LuRatiauiH 
Ebbo, Arthbtehop .>%Bheima. mialm to the 
Dftnoi, 0. 314: Leul* the Pious and, m 
aapoitti, 20. 80, 460; Biahop odf Hiltfe 
hIlliiu, 3'i 
Ebm h ri^ ? 418 

Eclntni Gaptizin 681 

Bcgherhl. King of^orthttmona, 51S * 

Eoit<ert r oillod bt en» *sd BflOfbtrie, 840; 
unde King or WiMd, Sf*4; *ttbdne4 GofJ 
If nil, 3-J-lisq.; defcnU Bromwml. 345; 
eubdij.'. Kuit. !HS; luvri® Mdrclj, 840; 
threatens Northnmlda, -9-48; drf^ta the 
Vikings, 347; death of. 847 
Ecffirith, King of Jferek. 840 * t 
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Echtermich« 46? 

EcJjA T 416 aq. 

Kchhard, Margrave of Mclssnii*S2; raovera 
Mcbn«n:. 211 iHj.j claims cmwn of G«- 
« many, 216; career, 210: iWjJ, 217 

Ecthntti, Margrave of Mcl&rcn, 260; udvker 
Of Henry Illp 276 sqq.. 279; death of, 2rt0 
EddiirbciTj, 369 

EdKitTp 324, 379; 360: brows King of 
England* 372; rMiWfrgticnif rotoras of 1 
372 £qq.; temporal legislation, 876 &qq,. 
397®],, 403: death of r 373 
Edgar the dethe-ling, 397 
Edisgtaa, battle o£p 322, 350 
EiIlUl, marriefl Edward the Oufostor, 391; 
394h !f 

^F^th. wife of Otto Ip 1M3, 204, 205 n ott 
Edmund, King: of Whk, and Danin h re- 
TO^i eadt^ Cumberland to tiair Secte, 
363; relation* to the Church, 363 &q. r 371 
Edmund, St, Ein£ of Eodl Anglin 3}g p 
B50sq r 

Edmund (Imnride), King of Wetfax* 307; 
fflod with E itdrcd, B84; war with th e 
Danes, 365 f dfiaih of. iiyO 
Edvard the Elder, King of Wessex, 77; 

373; SSGoq.; revoltagain-feB, 361; 
met* new *3e#, 362; legvsktiou of, 362; 
19n flotjf ; 352; 402 note ; ware with Banes. 
1^, 316, 320, m, 363 «m lord of Marcia, 

m 

Edward the Martyr, EJng Q f England, reign 
and death of, 376 tq. 

Edward ifac Confuasur, King of England, 
early yearn, 125, 366, 360: obuutv and 
poSky, 300^, 809; relation* with the 
Empire. 204; hrcoeb with Godwin. 333 
Bqq.; ftUOCesaion qnoftttoii, 337 &q.; de&tb 
of, 999 

Edward I. King of England, and land tt6iir?s 
in AqnltaiDc, 450 and Edgliab icr- 
jeanELiup:, 462; qjpn tf^rranW inquest, 466 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia, 397; antrixm* aieakuJt 

r«%, m 

Egdor. ire Elder 
EggidEiaHp Count, 11 

Egilben, Eiehop of Fnising-269, 273 sq.; 
tnurdiMk of Henry 111, 273; Adnlbcro'H 
fcpt*itmn. 'm, 271 
Egilo, Arch hi shop of Ions, 45 
Ejflaf, Eikti of Herefordshire, 3#7, 302 
Egyp*. 431; Ftfimiteijn. 166; architecture 
in. 580, 511.517: iconography in .546 sou.; 
tntile ornament, 650 

Einhstedt,. &m ofi 237; tisbopa ol, if* 
Afogmgnud. Victor II (G*bkin]| 

Eider (Egdor}, river, and Duiuli enoroaoh- 
i tnenfetlftB, 263, 309, 342 »q,; Roriciand, 
115, 31^ 321 1 Hlav Iftxdeir. 297 
Eigg. attacked by^ixfitei in the 7th cejitmy, 
MO 

Eigil, life of. hs Candidus, 534 ■ 

lfi«TfEiri ’JUnarJ+Jdwl of Orkney, 326 
Einhard, &&, 533. 556; FJlo KaroU of, 
517 510 km 530; 564 


* Ekbm r ocmain of Otto [, 107 
Ekhert, nephewof Herman, Duke of S**onj-+ 
raises rebel lion, 200 
Efekehjml of Si (Wit '^1 
Elbe, 6: Vikings ascend *<?, 212; Pr« 
■eiirc lllo, 222; ftjllnh Hbemfat far t 2E&; 
260,262,304; Gf nnan defeat on, 200, 306 
Elboduff of Caer Gjbh 34ii 
ElectiDfl,, to BEdhnpriqA. 232Mjq., B07; Us 
Duoby of Dava-ria, 279, 307; to PApadY, 
291, 203 so,, 3fl6ftii 
Electors (of the Empire), 164 
Efme, A.S- pwtu, 537 
Elias t Irish tcholar, 527 
Eligiue, SI, of Eoiron. 100 
Elipandus qf TaledOi Adop*3nalst a 5^, 532 ■ 
Ellfiachar, Chemoellor, 1; Abbot, 9, J2. 15 
Ellnmdaan (Nether Wrooghlon), battle oh 
345 

EUloo, Danish camp at, 59 
Eltitc^ Black, river. hoontLoxY of Poland, 
222 

Elsier, White, riYer. rvAched by Poke, 22*2 
Elvira, 411; Ihn jpjifadn Mid, 4l6flq.; con- 
quercd by 1 Abd-af-flcditnjtn III. 110; oM* 
lssaiLcm of, 429, 137; bishop of, Eece- 
mend 

Elvira, nun, and EamsTO 1 IH. 424 
Ely, monastery of, 351, 563 567; rc- 

founded, 375, 379: »Gke nf t 376sq. 

Eteitoa. wifa of ActlacLnd,, 363; TtiflniKi 
Eniat r 3S6, 383 sq P ; 392, m 
Emma, wife of Loiib the G^rtnala. 19 
Emma, wife of Lot hair of Franco, 907 
Emma, wif* qf Raoul, King of Pmilflj, 

7 

Emma, daughter of Bte|ihen + lord of Mon* 
irr vault, 118 

Empire, K^tiirn (Ryzantirve). in South 
Italy, 150.178; 166 eqq.; 266; and Btren- 
gm IT, l5d; and Henry U, 250 sq.: rab* 
tloUfl to the Wtslert EimjanSi 6, 28T; to 
Venice, 177; lo Sardinia. 178; U* Call phi 
of Corduva, 423, 131, 436; iltciAft can^ 
IIL-Jtioa with Ireland, ISO®; with th s'West, 
52H; Lindprand on, 6S4 sq„; Empercra of, 
*et RftHil, Constant ino, John Tainilscca, 
Jewish, Justinian, Lm p Micbad, Nice- 
pboral, Eonutnag, ThcodoAiue 
Empire, Holy Bonsan. St* Empire, Wes tern 
Empire^ Western, or Holy Romnn, Chap. 1 , 
443 uq.; division of t 28 bo.- in Italy, 34, 
47, 50 *q. H 58; union imd-er Charles ihc 
Fat. 50; diiffifimbornsent, 62 ; in Italy, 

65 uqq., 13ii, 140. 152 iqq.; renewed u 
Htily Roman Empire- by Oteo |. 162, 
164 sq-: ^bemra of Otto 111, 173 «q.. 
213; history of, from 903, Chape, m, vui, 

S3, x, 3ii 1 in; Emparcra of, *tc Amulf, 
RcrctiRWT, ChArlemagUe t Charlee, Conrad, 
Frederick, Guy, Henry, Lambert, Lolhar, 
Lonit. Otto 

En^eltruda, wife of Pepin. 13 
Epgklberga, Empress, wife of tioaii fi, 44, 
4S*q. + $0 
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F.npI ttTn ri, kingdom of, foundations and 

union, 660. a?Ooq., 980. 391; Iawm* in- 
sli tut ions, 362, 6ti6lM]q.» 369. 6j5,qq*r 
386941 .: ulLkCked if Vikiflifs, 5>. I 63 - 

\« 4 !»t of. by Svisio. 382w}ij.; by Knut* 
384 *qn.; uciftlklstnij«*. 399 aifl.; liunl- 
W ami Hu-jfaiunj in, 610 *jq.; litoiaiy 
conneiion with Spun, . 111 , 621 ; rrt m, 
SM sun.: kio® o(. ut AtHwbrf* Endrea, 

**%.' Ed^r. EdW. JbaU. Bar. 

thucnut, John, Kmitf KsmiaitL 

Stephen, Sv*In P Willi tun 
Efl^icraud, chainbcr]jnu, 51 

Ennius. 4*5. 491 
* Emindiwa, cp%rftnimjil3si l 499 
isiii 0/1 50fl 
Enabdr*. fcrtrau of, 69 
Etrn of Ftothiiw, ^ 

E£en mf t Hinenuif dUa nt, 59 
Epbcsns, at. 547 

EhTphatuctt, HUU#ta Triptym of, IB7 
EpinLuifliliST o*l Weight* and Measure 

EpteTriver, 73, 94. 322 
Emban^r, C^ont relating 60; exited, 
70 

Eresbug, forties of, submit* to Otto I, 1®& 
Erfurt, lyuod cf (9S9)> ^ vmnMj it 
^36J. IWm. n 
Eric, Yikkntf leader. 8 U 
Erie, ] nr] of Y-uriteMte, 3S5. 3^7 
Erin, King of Eae* Anglin, 9ftl 
Eric, King of Swedoo, 3fil 
Eric B]qod-AjCt 1^8 of Ywfeahu** i 

370 Bq- 

Eriapoe. ISretoffc kiflg, S3« 35 
KrbU)k!cii 510 , . , 

Erknkzibtdd. Abbcl of Fulda, made Arch¬ 
bishop of Mayenes, 2B9, 

ErrtfifijmSCf Empires, 5: death of. li 
Er^cncnJnU, wife of Lolbar 1 , 1 - 
Ernicugnmle* daughter of the Emperor 
LouU II, 49; wife ot Bose, 53 p 56i«jq.. 

En^^mgardi-!, wife ol Bodclph Ill, 142 

Ernii-nridi of Ellwaagenp 535 „ >Jwe 

EjmettirudB, wife ol Charles the Bald, 35, 

Eraingario, wile of Adalbert of I visa, 153 s 
137 

Ermollun Nl^llns, 533 
Emon If, of BXbcnbeltf. Duke of Swabia, 
molta AHfaMliBeni? H* 223; mode Duke, 
339; di-ftth oL 249; 3c4 
Ernest III, Duke of Swabia, 249? first r*™t 
of n 257; KCOOii revolt of, 259 aqq.; im- 
ptis*oncdi- 25ft; lut revolt of. 25tt h SrO, 

5tb , m 

Erzgebirge, Hotiiy II tbep ™ 
E*h*n, Abbess oF 5« Tbeopbano 
Essex, AM; 394; 490; mfeniiu 10 W«4i>x, 
345; odonisod by VLhinga, 35fi; attacked 


Eslrith, daughter of Svein, SOT, ^ 
flarapes. arid the Capet inns „ 96, 104; -U* 
Ethandun- St* EdiiVKton 
En, North mgo a )aughtend ai.ftft; lord of, 
^ WilJuim Btuu * 

EuclbarksLlc cooircjverify 9 iu niuth century, 
53a 

Eudte> -S«f Odo 

11^ Dope, 5 

EBRealiU, Arehbiiiop of Toledo. -1 J’_ £q'l-+ 

y, ] ^ 

Enlt^b (Eitlogioa). ArehlHihop of Toledo, 
Alfisq.; 4Sft; 

EnlngiUfl, PatrbkTcb of Aiomndm, 541 
Esisebiwa, Alt 2f43i ^ _ 

Eu p Count of Eouloffti*. -t93 
EotJciua IkonpEua. Rnmioarwu. otO 
Eutycbioa, Rnfmimariati, 343, 525 

Evonvrd, Bishop of Bwbe^t 23" &1 4- 
Ev<jrikrd, ManjncW of Frltlli p 47 
Everard, Duke of Fiuneonift, bretb^rot Con- 
red 1, 70, 179, 1ft 1, IbTi Rrbelliao of, 
1 ftft sqq,; (lealh of, IStJ 
Enmwir o&fl 

Eresham^ Of, 379 

Evroui, granted te Bcl3o. *3, fto, 94. .t--, 
invaded by Henry I. IU9 
Ewyafi, castle of, 395 

Exeter, 357, 302; V"|kmj$fl in. 3-75; 3b-; 

*aitiied?a3 of, 553 
ExmOUih^ StbiS 

A'xulrrt roll in Brstiab Muaenkn, 365 
Eeo. ^oti ol Herman Count Palatine hi Lor- 

nt illL’. 210 



Fabimi A^tbcSweard, ^ Afltbdlwe»nJ 
Fatfh*, ebap- xvi 

Falkell^tein, Ernest ol Bwahift at, 258 
FaJse Dvcrttuli. 41b, 453 and mt* 

Farenioutier* 2 , ,, 

Faff * r 259; Abbey of* deatrofod, dts- 
erJer in, 17ft: Henry H umd fc 243; abbot 

Far^’ Islands, Irisli mijtfl-ioiiarif?- in, 310; 

Vikingt iota*s; && 

FiifltidLui:,. binbop and writer, 50ft 
Fatima, 4lga 

FalimiU' Caliphate*. 159 loo h ^ « 

421 flqq ., 431; *#* at™ Afriea , 

FauqtiemlisrgUK, battle at (923), 65 
Fave-1a j Vineituo, fief of Anjou, lift 
Felix r biogmpber ^ Eusebiaft 494 

Felix of Ur^h Adoptionhit, 533 

Ferdinand, King of Cattle and Uott, -lia 
ForeUff, writer of St Gall Cto^p* 1^. 527 
FBEiuih HFmdinnlid* Gemzxlei, Cqoflt W 
CVmtUtt, laa^; m t 

FoAikPi, eoniitj of. 23 1 , 

Fem5nra, cor station ftt p 57; nbbot of, i« 
jjfirvR^t* LnpEW * 

Aid** cjx^l, 452 

Feudalism, chap, iv^ ii Eixgkr^t ^F^ 
Aeibebitnm 357 % i*i^ ^ Ed ^ T ' 
373 &QU .1 If®? Knot, flic,, 401 m 
^ SpAin, 439^,; 457; 093 m * 
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Fes, 115 

Fidrjmrio, 307 * 

Fkit, In Francia, 54; In France, 116 aqq„; 
m Italy, 174 aq.j In Germany* 239; aoc- 

• DessJon to in Italy usd Germany, -2)60, 
270 ; in France, 53 

Field of Liea, the. iV/ Lfl^rnfrftf 
F^Wcgiw clausa, 523 

Fiottiiinoli h Eorengarde(nat^ikt(fcaj p 130, 
153 

Fischa, bourukiy between CH^m&ny And 
Hungary. 230 B q., 261 

Fire Bomugka, 310 , 855, 367, 509, 360; 
revolt, 368; welfiome-SreSn+Mt sq.: Scan, 
dinavian influence kn, 333 sq,, 836 *qq. 
l>eirby, Leicester, Lincoln, Nolbmg- 
4«hnm, BbMtm) 

Piraeus, Valeria*, 505 twfc 
Fifing, Normans an r 58- March of, 92sq.i 
07: growth Of, 191 eqq.; 399; counts of, 
389, Hi Arnold, Baldwin* Aobcrt 
Fl^rtUfl Felix, 489 
Flemish March- Sit Flanders 
Ffeury. .Khbtj of. Si Bonof!- flut-L oire, 104, 
Llnl. -502: and ingnanlic rcftfrui, 373 ioq.; 
Biblical Ms. from, 519; library of, 521 ; 
abbots of, 103. Wf Bo^Op Theodqlf 
Flodoard, historian of Khrims, 534 
Flora* IJGsq. 

Florence, Coant nl Holland, 294 
Florence, Spanish Cbosjcl in,550 nnU; bap¬ 
tistery at, 577 : Syrian MS, at. 358 
FEot encies, LnLmbcrt of Laumlu hilled al, 

m 

F locus of Lyons, political writer, 10, 29, 

Flushing, captured by Dietrich of Holland, 
"i69 : (riven to B^hop of Utrecht, 28$, ^S2; 
Henry 1J I defeated at p 293 
F^-*cas, grammarian* 518 
FonlrJioy (Fontanitnm), battle of, 34 m, 
Forehbi. i tn. assembly at (900), 68 , ($ 11 ), m 
Fonnosii*. Pope, Btahepoi Porto, 50, 65*qq. r 

Forth, Firth of, English frontier, 350, SSC, 
■070# 3EW» 

Fominatos, Yemuitim, poet, affl- 195 . 496. 
534 

FouFon T treaty made at, 55 
France'4West Franks, Western FmneiaL 
kingdom of* Chaps. n + m p rv, v; 2?sqq_ r 
134; relation*; to Genra-my* 311; and Uio 
Viking. 310, 315 *q. n 519aqq.; tings of, 
Mti CarlaiFUua, Charles, Henry. Hngh P Lo. 
thftfcr, Loull, Odo, Philip, 1 E.loc.s 1. iWbcrt; 
dtikca of; an Hugh; allodial % ! ght in, 
459 sq. ; baronies in, 464; private wan in, 

* 465; teaming and lescfr-. Jo, 494 -Ufa. - 
lirerarv ifilluence on Ireland before £ii 
Patrick, 493, 501*; ttamAZWvqaa nrchi toe- 
tore in, 557; *tt aU$ Western Kingdom 

FrartEh^Comte, *947* 297 naff ; *tt aim 
•niguruly. CdUnty 

Franein (Franks), undivided kingdom 
. Chap*^T t rr; disruption of, 26 aqq + ; re¬ 


united tinder Charles the Fat, 03; final 
lisAmptLon of, S3 sq ; kmgi of, «r CkuLdca, 
Ckarlemagnc, Chlotar, Lonla, Pepin, 
Tkedaric, Theods be4; *n aUo Frttnia 
Aranda {Western]- b|vhi torLoniH LO r 5jif 
Odo and p 71; Hcfch Capel and ¥ S0. irf; 
North men mt-ade, flTiq.; limits ol, 91 &q.: 
diaintc-gmeiuh of, $7 
Franco, deacon. Sr* Uonifiwt VD 
Franeo, Bishop of LLego* 58 
Franeon-la. given to Louii the Yonnger, 51 : 
duchy of, 70; wo'olt Ln r 159; mlruiri-isterwi 
by Otto 1, 191] rebels 197; invaded by 
Hmij 5 aHjinj h 198; Conrnd the Younger ia t 
253; dufcefl of, Conrad h ETc-rard; ■<* 
etho Ewn Frankd * 

Frankfort, aatembly at (ftB), G, (6851, 60; 
17; 42; 51; synod at P 337; aiNunhly at, 
256; Henry UPr illness at, 389 
Frnnlof. the, GhaptS. I, It, 27 sqq.; 420; 422; 

Hi nfr^p Franoin 
Frascati, Henry HI at, 291 
PfiSinelum, Sti Le Frnifloi 
FfeeuJphun of LiliffiU, chrotiieEer, 534 
FredepuluB, dltonicier, 407, 500 
Frederick Bnurhuiro^^n, Emperor, and Bur¬ 
gundy, U5sq.; and Henry the Llon t 165 
Frederick 1I P Emperor, and Burgtmdv, 147, 
^2, 461 

Frederick, drehbishop of Maypnee, rebel]ion 
of, agudnat Otto I, l$0&q, p l$5sq.; sub 
suttjf, 198; death of, 199 
Frederick, Archbishop of Ltavenila, 221, 334 
Fredcrielt. brother of AJalbero of Metz, 
Duke? of Tpper LorraiJW, 2 tJl 
Frederick II, Ihike of Upper LotfitIne r 3f0 
Fredisrick of Lu3Ecmburg, Duke of Lower 
Lorraine 289 
Frr-iEcrtck, County 290 
F re hi id g, biriliap of. Sn E^lbeti 
Friesland. Set Frlfia 

Frida, Vikifig raidh on, 7, 20 t 32, 185 f 210, 

237, 309 era.; 830; given to Harold, 313; 
LrfJUtis the Fion§ wvl, il7; given bo ijothar, 

26 : gtved to Hnrto, 315; given to (kfBWffc, 

$2 r 315, 321; Alfred and, :t57; end of 
Viking rule in. 821; revolts against Henry 
II, 327; the count of Hdliuid and, 248; 
bec of Bremen and, 293 
FrithaUm, vegtue^its of Bishop, 555 
Frit^Iar, curtmitim of Deary the Fowfar at* 
179; did of 1.95a), m, {954). 190 
Frlttli, March of, 47; celled to Germany, 159; 
marque3SB» of. Hi Bcfedgar, C&doloh* 

Eve raid, Bmoeh; JrroIfoAquLleta, Vcnma 

Frehac, assembly at, 2 X 0 
frame, 371 

FruttuaHa, mona-Ht^rj of, 24o 
Frirro pJiu^n. BlXUliih Code, 430, 441 
Fulbert, Bifliopol Chartrei, 116, 191* 4fld 
Fnlcrad, Count of Arles, 31 
Fulda, biihopric o! p 232; abbey of, 230; 

Benedict VIS nl. 350; EH30. at. 512, 517. 

5^0 sq,; abbots ofp 522, nr Erkambald, 

HadSmaf^Haban Manr 
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F nWrb imn, tM Ihibiit NamiultttiS, * 

Fulham, Viking* at* S21 T 353 
Falk, Amhbiflhcjt of Rbfltma, 527; mid 
Charles the Simple, 71 sqq4 oppmo* Odo. 

72 eq. p 81 nf^ ilSbjiS&I nuted, 03 
*\ik K«fm p cfljnt of A* jail. boiida Gttto, 
110; Odo of Cbrin^ JuiJj 103, 257; 
Hugh of Beauvais md t 132; 

118 t lSSflqq* „ 

Folk RftcMn. Count of Anjou, 1M; and 
Geoffrey the Bearded, Hi, 119^-; *Jnd 
Rennnbu 118 

FdJk fcbe Red. Count of Anjoc> $5 
Fulk Lbe Good, Count of Anjoo h 08 
Pujllia ^ Scandinavian tattiMM i n !« 

Fjn.m , , 

Fyrd* reformed by Alfred, S&7; beiges 
London, 358; repels tho Viking#, 

Gaeta, Independent oL 130; 151; Otto HI 
and, 173 

Gainftbomugth Svein and Knut ni* 

303 Min. 

Galicia, raided by AlEonw I. 410; Vikings 
in, 31*0, 416; Benuudo 113 in, 433; 428; 
431: 438; 441; 408 
Gikll-dn^lhit, lli# + in Ireland > 317; £n 
Hebrides* 335 

Galloway, Viking* in, 325, 385; PietJ ra + 
341 

3*Umt Bit ffl _ ljwt 

(jjiJI nu r THiub k ctummeniiitor on Vligai, mt 
Galo. Bishop of Farm, election o* n 113 
G&xcch r^on of 0nn+ 808 

Gundondirinir fortifleatrcn* of, IB2; de¬ 
puted jarisitiotion over the laonJVfitenf of, 
030.2£1 p 255 »q-; abbflS*M of* *rt Addnade, 
Halltutnoda, Sophia 

Ganelon (Wen do], Archbishop of BeUtf. 32, 
IT, 447 

Gnreia^ King of Nadirs, 423 fit). T 420 
Garda* King of Kumm. *28 
Garcia- Fernandes* Count of Casein, 42H sq. 
Garcia It Count of Castilo. murdered, 438 
(rareLa Ximcuez,. 410 
GardeFrelneL Be* L* Frainit 
Garigliano, rinr, Satuwns on, H&wjq.; 

catnpon Raid on< 250 
Gamier, Count, 0 

Garonne, river,, acid Ifco Viking*, Sl 8 i 848 
Ga&Mmy p revolt in, H; given to P* l pin H 10 ; 
independence Of, JJOftq;,; h-ubjoct to Aqui¬ 
taine. 199; dukrs of, ^ Centnllns, Ln- 
pujf F Olio, SanebOr signid, William 
GAtinniE, bide pen defuse of, 08; added %o 
royal domain, 11 L 

Garden tius, commentator on YirgiL 507 
GauU^rt, first Blnbop nf Sweden, 814 
Gd.ttXbrrt, Count, family ot 3* 
fii-ala, 3k* G^tof 

Gebhald, Archbishop 0 f Ravenna, 285 
Gobbafd K Bishop of Eiflh^tedt Se* Victor H 
(febbanlp Risbnp ol Ratisboo. 2 $ 6 > 280, 803 
Gobhurd, Duka of Lorraine, SB 
GuLossub I* Eope, avnoa of, 504 * * 


Gtdliuii, Anlibfct 522 

Gaudt, A.R, pc-omi upon, 587: Cotton MS. 
*V h ,710 8Q.; Vjcnnik MS. of, 850 
Geneva, Conrad 1L at. 144 5^,259: diocese 
of, 58, 88p 134; count of, 144; and 
GW 

Geneva, I^oke of, 15, 140 
Gengulpbua of Tout, teflend of, 582 
G^nncidina of Maretillce, -SSO, 491 
GendA, sinmed by Fatimites (^35), 155; 
Olbcrtme fionoti of, 240; Sardinia and, 
iSO * 

G vetiTtj Martel, CDOTlt ol Anjou, 128, 283, 
ftcfiiiire^ r rooie, 108; war wftb William 
of Normandy, 100 sq., W*i nalo of p 

Gosffrfv tbs Belled, Cottnt of AujoUp 1 n. 

119 ' , ^ 

Geoffmy G riaegoueilo, Connt of Anjou, ™ 
Geofln?j Mam! the Younger. Count of An¬ 
jou, deuiL of, 120 
Geoffrey, ]oni of Sluyenne, 110 
G^rgo. Greok priest h B 

the SvoeeH«i) T chraniclcr, 528 
Gorul d, Connt of Gwvk, s«i2M Lyanr, 
279; 287 

Geninl h Bi 'bop of Angon:t-me, .130 
G«mrd r Eiahop of Com brat, SSli 275. 282, 
298. 485 + , ^ 

Gerard ol Chjitonols, modt Duke al Upper 
Lorraine, 2t*4 

Gsmrd, Emni at AJ^on, 248 sq. 

G«rani p Comii of Fnri^ 24 
Gerard, Count of Vienne (Girard of Roas- 
aUlon). regont in PruVellCt, 34. 41, iB 
Gerard,St, of Brogue, refortii^ Ffcmiib man- 
ajiorlfrf, 378, 457 

GerbfrgM, wife of Gilbert of Lorraine, 181; 

wife of Lauh d'Outrenier. 79, 103 
G^rkerga, wifvaf HertuaTl ITuke of Swabfjt, 
143 note 

G^rteroy, siege of (10. H), 112, 120 
Gertmrt of AuriLifts. S« SyIvtrtsler 11, Pope 
GenrutflLCUi, 5"^2 

Gercouim^, Abbot of Windseombi?, 378 
Gerujitn qb, St, of Auierre. 1 1/<■ of^ 527 
Gertu^oy l,Ea£t Franks), Chap. n p nr r rut r 
ULp I, XT, %U; 23; kingdom Of, ^ sqq^i 
G2 MJ. | and HaURarian SuviLsion* n o o9* 
87 sq.; 70; 135; r^al power in, 485 sq r . 
187 t 2-20 sq.; ffltttioa# to the Cburchp 
231-38; chimeerr of p 913; allodial nght 
m, 450; mwiitrriblf* in, 402; bftrtiniee in. 
484; teaguo in, 4G5 art in, 550 \ 
lingft of t Irt ArunlL Corlsmuji, Charley 
CenmiL Henry, LdUb, Maximilian, Ottn, 
Philip?Rudolf ; i« oLn EhI Frank* 
G^rp f Ajobblfibn^of Mn^Jeburg, 283, 930 
Gvm, Margrave, (xpiquem the Vr ends, 187, 
103, 300, 202 t , 

GtPik. ilargntve of tbe Fr?Ut Mark, 217, 2351 
G«roldf Count of the Ea*|em March, 4 
Ocieca, 3; wontj C*. J> j - 

487 

0«s, river. -<»S * 
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Gervase, Pifthop of La Mam, 10$ 

(rEMia IkremgaAit W1 

dvteki. Set GiSter > 

Gluirbib. 414 

G h Pill. Dune? At. 59; 02; taken by Baldwin 
* IT P 220; cfostln built by Otlo I, 22d- enp- 
tortd bj Henry H T 2,50; Dun* tan at, 67L 
Sc* Biandmiuni H abbey qI 
GibiebcuHtain, Ernest of Swabia Imprus. 
oaed al p 258; GudftSf of Upp&r Lorraine 
imprisoned alp tldSmj. 

GDbeit (GiffilbmL Duke of Liwmine, 78; 
ma Henry the Fowier, 180 Id?; rebels 
agatKjil OfttP 1, 183 sq.; drowned, 100 
Gilbert (Giiftiburt}* viwmil of CWloa tbe 
BaJd, 31 itfj. 

j^bert of BnfTgnndj, Count of Autun, g%q w , 
^tS3p 04, 98 

Gillian. writing* of, 568ja]> 

GirnnJ of Bouillon* See Gtmrd, Counl at 
Vienne 

Gimiyk. river, and Um YikSni?i r 316 
G-saJben. Abbdi. am 

Gfeln, Einpr&uor Conrad II. 264; 273; 273; 
2^4; guardian to Ernest of Swftbia, 2l!>; 
m*ndm Conrad II, 249. 234; Burgundy 
* nn&, 256; favour* CEuniM moveinenl, 
271; influence of. 272; Hetty m ntad, 
280 

CiielAp daughter of Charles the Gimt h a 
Gtsela t wife of Henry Lhn Wrangler, 143 

n&U f 227 

Gees la, daughter of Louk the Fiona, 47 
Gi-scia, Abhbas of Mmllen, 30 

K wife of Staphcm of Hungary. 361, 
^03 a 

Wife qj Adalbert 0# fntia H 148 
Giselbart. Set Gilbert 

GMlor, Biihap of M^rteimrir. AreUbUbcip of 
VmgUm, 233*1]., 235 
Gtpor>% acquired by Philip I, 112 

Prince of Salerno, R^iat John XII, 
161; dethrone, 183; restored, tfj, 
Glamorgan, tribal unit, .341. 380 
GI anvil ip English logim, 401 
Glastonbury, Abbey of, 374. 378, 404, 509: 

abbot of, w DunitfUt 
fjforiti p fa id j rl htmt>r t hymn, 349 
Ol^i Until curia to thd Uiblic, 523, A32 
Gloucester, 303; Viking in. 3M; Abbey of 
St Oswald, 373; cathedral, 563 Ink 
G louccjlcmhire,, £&7 t 404 
Gnesen, metropolitan eJfc founded at. 222; 

relies njmovttl to Prawns from, 300 
Goda, sLstor of Ed Ward the Confr^aor. 392 sa 
Godiilminff, 360 ^ 

God cf rid- >V*GufSr6to \ 

Godehard, Abbot nf Altnich „and 
He refold, 23&; Bishop ^fQiEdihibiiim^^ 

GodE*?aie H Obolril* noble, 297, 200, M5 
GtnlcseaLru*. St* GoUnohalk # 

Godfrey -Duke Lower Lorraine, SO0. m 

QmOsmj, Contf of th£ Antamci, Duke at 
Lswi?r Lorraine, 239. His §q. t 


Palo? of Upper Lomuiie. 2763 307; 
resent* the division of tbe Dncbj; 284 5 £|,; 
► nil tea will; France 0 Jld Burgundy F 2wf(. 
292; deposttinn and rttnli of, 286 sqq.: 
snbmi^ioo and [TSEtoniLion of + 28Ssq r ; 

™»w.h* dLiafTectkm of, ttito.j 
deposition of, auSsqq.; libem±ed h 29e; 
tmirias B^rrtrlce of Til^ikny. 206 F 201] 
join* BatdtrLn of Kliuid-jrs r 290 
Godfrey, Count of Hainantt and Tierdnn- 
*TU Waq + 

Godred Crovan F Mao eonqTuimi by F 3d6 
Goflurm. GuBamir 
Godwin, Eari of 3fi7 B 380; bouse 

of r 307; aocosaion t>f Edward the Confee- 

6cr F 389^.; 325; bis amMlions, 301 ; 

q UittTtil will: Edward, 3U3 ; outlaWwl k 

304; r^toralion and death of, 395 
Gnffnkidb. Set (iuJfrlBr 
<Mdm nun m 

Gddxlhnr, cltedp 434 
Gomeft, 417 

Gondrarille, Lolhar tl at. 43; 45; 6?; 
59 sq, 

GonzaiO, lord of Hiba^raa. etc., 426 
Gornip tbe Old, Kio^ of lyetnrarki Ittakua 
p«" with Henry I F 1*5; oppm^ Cbri.^ 
ilanity, 186; tomb of F 332, 389 

Gormdaith, wife qf Brian Bunimba, 324 
Gone, abbot of. SfC Siegfried 
Goalnx, Eortigcation of, 162; synod of. 319. 
251; Henry HI at, 27S r 278, 287, ^95, 
338Bfattalav at t 283; Henry IV bom 
At, 295; naltiMiml, 225, 399; C^imtr at. 
302; paiaw oL 581 
G^tar (Getae, Gcat») + 398 
GothalanEl, Set Catalnnia 
GotlilUp given to Cluurlta tbe B&ld F 18; Cata¬ 
lonia and* 89; Toalnuse and, 06. 136 ; 
Hun^arLanft in, 139; tHati]UBa^ of, §te 
Bernard. It&ymood; «r <ttea Septlmania 
Gothland, tnoraorml alcuea of. 3I0 t 3'^8^.; 

Anglo-Siuon coins found at t 333 
GotnicuH. Set Gti^niUr Lbe Yti^IJnu 
Gnttechalfc iGndoankofl}, of Or baa .h , 524. 
529, 333 

Gonrufty-aur-Marnep Cmtla of, 114 
GcselOp Duke of Lower Lorraine, 254. 
256 kilis Olio II, 367; acquirer Upta-r 
Lcmine. 276. 275; at Ak, 278; death 
of. 364 

GoieJotbe Coward, Duke of Lower Lorraine, 
Ml* 289 

Gradn, &ec of. 285 

Gran. Hungarians defeated at, 361 

Gmmtdnp 132 

Grwk, Lrnifma^e nnd Litcnttnrep knowbrlgc 
of,^489, 401. 498, 496jM| Tir 507sqq., 51&, 

51 J , 528; m Ireland, 524 &qq. s 

in England, 5995^!; in ninth con- 
lEiry. 694 sqq.; ^Eo^sarj^, 526 
Greek Cliurtb, at Tritn. 503 
Green wicb. I kins* at, 863 
Gregory I t ijaint. tbs Glut, Pope, Mil 
writing* OJ.M8, 487^., 493, G37 
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Onpry IV, Tope, mid the Emperor, 6; and* 
Lotlnur, 17 »q.: rortift&eihe Tibcrj 49; on 
the lay power. 449t§q. 

Grcgorr V, Pope (Braun of C&rinlliiB). aeoea 
abn'or. 173. 314; On- ID nm), 174; 
\oundl of 3 10a; AxdoLn and. 

?20; dmLh of, L73 
Gregory VI, Pop?, 291, 391. U>4 
Gregory VH, Pope+ 251 
Gregory Asbe&fcatf. Archbishop of Syracuse, 
451 

Gregory, candidate for Papacy (1013J. 241 
Gregorys Count of Tuft: ul um p 454 

Gregory Trachimiotifl, eatupao, 177 
Gregory of Touxra, Hutury of the Frank* of, 

* „ 

Gritnallua ol SI GiU, 52!h 535 
GrimWld. 3oS 

Grimoold + Prinee of BeiwTento, 9 
Gioil, Scandinavian irUhnioeei at, 3 ‘A'l 
Grozin, Synod at, 255 

Gniflydd {Griffith} ap Ujwolyn, Prince of 
North WalwrS, ; mnmes Enldgytll of 
MereiA, 3&7; attacks Wea-M-ip 395 if\.\ 
death of x 327 

Guadocclete, battle of, 417 
Guodalajam, 410 
Guodukfc, battle of, 450 
Guadalquivir, rimer,. 411 sq +r 415 
Guadiitnii, river, 420 
Guaimaf II, Briitceof Salerno, 151 sq, 
GuuLniaf HI, Prince of SalurflO, 259 
Gmipiar IV, Prince of Srajomo^ 269. 222 
Guidimd*. wife of Pietro Candiiuw IV, 175 
GuStriS Of Northumbria 332 
GuSEriSr £Guffra=db), 315 
Gu^nnr {Alfred'H foe), See Guthniru 
tiu^nnr [Oodarm]. 315 
GntSroffr the Ynj$Iing{Gudelriduai Gotricuah 
png of Denmark, 312«q r , 315; 325 
GuftrAGr, King of the Western I :<ie>, 335 
GuSn'iSy {Godelrid) + Viking loader, granted 
Frisia. 55, $15; slaln P 60, 321 
Gucrbigny* Norih(m*n at, 73, S5 
Guerur, St, 347 noi* 

GttidOp Wtmiuiesfl of IHjscnny, 153 aq, 

Gmdn F non of Beredgur II, 151 
Guido, Archbishop of Milan, 221 
GnidOp Bishop of f J, i&ceu*u x 352 
Guildford, m> 38f5 
GuiEiktfi, Count of, 455 
Gundradai gmaddangbler of Charles Mur¬ 
iel, 2 

nmidolf, BUhop of Bachcsle-r, 475 
GunnhlUI, fliRterof Sveiu k 331 aq. 

Qumikild of Sweden, 257 
Gcinnbild (Eunlgundn), duQghtflr or Knot, 
caanlp King Henry son of Conrad II h 
263, 274, 204; death of. 989 k 274 
GimLliatilund. Vandal king, 422 
Gunther, Archbishop of Cologne. 526; end 
Tfoeutbergrt-. 30; deposed, 42. 45, 440 aq* 
Gunther, bertnitol Boh mar Weld, 277 
Gmradin. mode Margrave of Meiwn, 222; 
223 « * * 


Gunr.it of Novara, 5S5 

Gpthmtn (GuSormr). King, ware with Alfred* 
^353. 355 sq,. 356 sq.; settles in East An¬ 
glia, 319, B22sa. t 3S6«q,; dftiLfci of. 361 
Gu thrum k King of East Anglia, $64, 334 
Guy (Guido), Emperor, Duke of Spnkto. * 
King of Italy, 53 sqq + ; Emperor, 65; death 
of, 66; 72; 155 iq* 

Guy, Duke of Spoleto, 46 

Gny, Count of the March of Brittany, 47 

Guy* Count of Corned no, 43 

Guy, lord iff Vernon and Brfenne, 103 

0uy r Count of PonlbioUj 326 

Guy-Geoflrey, 0uke of AqulleinU. TVih 

Gwetit, Welab tribal unit, 941. 330 
Gwynedd. SpWalei, North * 

Gjrtb* Emr[ of Eaet Anglia, 327 * 

Gytlia, wife of Earl Godwin, 383 

Hack?I, allodial estntob of, 435 
ELidemajp Abbot of Fulda, 202 
HttdoftTtlnSp 

Hwlrien, Empemr t 553 
Hadrian the Abbot, m, 502, 510 514 

Hadrian II, Pope, 43, 46, 453 
Hadrian LH, Pope, 65 
Hafriljord, battle at (672) P 31B. 32a, 333 
Hagano, favourite of Cbarlca the Simple, 
74 

Hagano p Biahop of Bergamo, -150 
Hamadt, given to Godfrey + WI ; countf 
rrif itegirfti 

Hakam 1, Emir of Spain, 6. 414 
Hokum. Hp Caliph of Cordova, reign of, 

T 423 *q r ; patron of laaming, 42-'5 p 433 T 4 35 ; 

437 * 

Eabon the Bad, EaflfJurl) of Norway, 324, 
323. 365: rude Harold B Lul 11 tooth „ 205 
Huleon, Earl of Woreestershlre, 397. 323 
Ku HnIa ni - ^ee HaMdanr 
Hfllbersudt, htohm of, m 202, 232 
HalfiLanr (Iruh, ALbdann; O.E. , Huii'ihino), 
King of Northumbria, ahub North urn- 
bria, alOp 356, 35?; entara Mercia, Sol; 
ontere Wesae X, 35-2; Ml; at London f 353 j 
ravai^ea Bemicla, 533 aq. ; King of Deu- 
mark, 321 f death of r 31N t\q. 

HalrdenE- See Balfdanr e 

Hu I i CanaJLR.au>. maUAulenm of, 559 ■» 
HaLLunrd of Dijon, 279; Arch bin-hop of 
Lyone, 234 

Hcilitgar, Bishop ofTambral, 0 
Hodibutg; sw of, founded^ 7 fc 314; dcRtroyed 
by Donee, 31, 814; burnt by Obotritc* h 
209; fortifiealimiii nt, B05; 232; Areh- 
biahopfl Bremen atp 290 t 257; ajchbtshop? 
oL irr Adalbert Albntnd, A oskar, Lk- 
itIu, Unwan » 

□ uiardln I, lord of Lupg<*ala, 116 
Hampshire, plundered byl*anffH f S£l aq., 405 
Bjkn1aL«iitr. Set Harthacoul 
GardeiyaMl, HI I 5 1 ^ 

HardiHjin, Biabop of Langrcn p 124 
Hufk-ian MSS,, 526 1 


* 
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Index 


Himjra, King of Denmark, baptism of, 6 &ft. t 
813*2.; death of. m*q. ; 5S21 
Hitt-ttrlJ, King of Denmark, stlroeedfl gveifr, 

0*1 

Harold Fair hair. King of Norway, 911 h 328, 
370; conquests of* 385«q., 339, 380 
Humid Gotm.saa (Bluetooth), King of Den- 
tnailt, baptism of, 186, 202; submit to 
Otto H n 3G5 r 338; dopo&nl. 208, 380 
Hnrold Hardrada, King of Norway. 207,328 
Harold Ki&FpfoQt, King of England, 335 „ 
880 * 

HamEd Eyldvtjui (Bcrioldns. G*N* HnraJdr) T 
King of ft: cmiark, 313 
Harold, King of England; Bari of East 
Anglia* 592£q. ; outlawed, 894; aUMCods 
*, to Earldom of Wadei. 395Sq.; obtains 
■EerefqrdJibiro, 34(7; WAX with Welsh* 
306i^.: oath to Will mm H S&8; Merfc&re h s 
revolt. 890 #q r 
KliJriail, 416 
Harrow, 843 sq. 

Unit ^lu of Ton^pptr,, 526 
Harthncnm (H Ar&cntitr), ErngorDeniuftrljp 
388 : becnmes King of Engkmi, 325, 389 
Hart with, Bishop of linmbcrg, 297 
If rutin or-Rashid. Abbaftld Caliph* 415 
Hart, 270 

Hasdai ibu Shubtut, Jewish draEomatifll, 
m 

Halting (EAsterno), Yikrog loader, 329,356 
Bantings, 357 
Hatfield, 492 twit 
Hatm-burg. wifi of Hemj I p 186 
Hath urn nan. dnt Abbe- of Gonderahatm. 
im pq, 

Hntto, AroliVL&hop of Ylch, 835 
Ballon , ME . at, SOfi not* 

Have It rivor f Germane defeated on, 209, 306 
HavpJbcrg, bishopric founded in, 192; 
church. burnt, 208 

HitvcrihC, wife of Goel of OomouaiUoi, 128 
Ha vi ]jo of Bathers twit* 532 
Hebrew, knowledge of, 508, 515, 520 
Hebrides (git&mu), the* Viking settles on Is 
in. 024 sqq,; E+ttna dinaviao afiliufince in* 
024 &qq.; 335 sq. See aho Western Isles 
Hector. ArchbEibop of EeoonVkn, 141 
Hod bourne Worthy, 558 
Eedehf Klcsvik, trading centre. 332 
Hedwjgp widow of BnrolmnJ, Hoke of Swa- 
bin, revolts, 204 ; 205 note 
Hoilwig, wife of Hugh* tbs Great. S3, 103 
not# 


Eciric of Atuht*,. 527, 534: sited, 524 
Helgnnd, biographer of Robert LhtJ'uKtti. 105 
Hclge, river. 338 1 

^clcodoru^, Aelhkq.'t eu oL *38 
lEt-llmertk, burnt by Ev^ard„ 188 * 

Eelperic ol Au rorre, ^35 
Hemrningon Hi' j dimingf) t killed at Wil- 
cberen (837), 313 * 

Hpidlfta, 354 K59, 384 
Henries, War of the Three, 2D6 
Hf tirj the Fowler, King of Germany, 70, 


* 74, 205 note, 318, 220 ; auction of, 179; 

policy of, 179 sqq., 153 sqq.- r lbs Church 
and, 135*^4 death of, 186 
Beniy I| T Emperor fuoceoda Henry Ibn 
Wrangler in Bavaria. 140 note, 178 Sq lh 
205 Piofr, 212, ^18flq.: fen^Io for fit 
erown of GemiDJiy, 2l5*qq»; crowned 
at Mayeneo, 217; oppc^iGon In Saxony, 
aifisqq,- birth, character, and pulley, 

218 »q L ; loss of Lotnburdv. 3 Z 8 P 230sqq'; 
Ires of BohcuiJa, 218, 322 aq.; quaml 
with PtjIftBd, 222 sq,; becomes King of 
Lombardy, 224; recoroTB Bobemia r 225; 
allies with heathen Wends, 226; makes 
peiutt with boleslnv. 237; Burgundy and. 
l4Uq.. 11$ mlt, 227; Flander* and h 106, 
228; Jo=.Hes ty Poland, 228; tosouroeB of 
the Crown, 220 *34 ecdeiiastical policy p 
231 «qq., 241 h 242, 246, 2i9 sq P| 253; 
5 »M Tlsii to holy, 239 eqq,; crowned 
Krtaporor, 243; makes peace in Ilaly. 246 ; 
intemmaa in Bm^undy, 247 sq, a 256; 
Benedloi VIII and, 250; third vEftit to 
Italy, 250sq. r 2 $ 8 ; death of, I42 p 352; 
suecaiion to, 253 b q.; 263 
Henry OJ h Emperor, Buie of Bavaria, 270 # 
278 aq 4 279, 287. 307; Duke of Swabia, 
270,273 aq.; 387, 307; Duke of CwuithJa 
277 ; King, 260 h 273; relations with Hun r 
swy, 261. 273; war with, 370^., aw, 
pi; 2&5&qq tl 303 «q.; relatlona with Bo- 
hstula, 262 h 278; 276 sqq,, 299 so 04 ja- 
ktionjf with Bufgtmdy, 278; King of Bur¬ 
gundy, 143^274, 278 sq.; relation* 
with Lorraine, 284, 286 §i]q.; Bettlement 
0 f f 289 &q.: fnrtbor trouble with, 292 *qq,; 
fir^t visit to Holy, 268*q,p 277 ; second 
viflll, 29(1 sqq.L becomes Emperor and 
Patrician. 291, 396; lust ri^l. 290^.; at 
Diet of Bamberg, 269,, 374; relation! with 
Floabing and Fhmdarw, 289, 993, 297^.; 
marrittge policy, 383, 306 ; marries Gunn 
hald t 283; roanie* Agnei, 276, 289, 283; 
eccleiiiflstlciii policy. 275 t 277 p 29 ], 396; 
aims and nebiovemenM, 896 flan,; death 
of, 293 

Hmiy IV, Emperor. lwm F 285; elects 
king. 297; mmh Duke of Bavana, 297; 
crowned^ 298; Burgundy and, 146; Kn- 
dnlf of Swabia and, 289 
Henry V, Emperor, and Burgtuidv, 146 
Henry VI, Emperor* ami Buiguniy, 147 
H*niy VU, Emperor* and Burgundy* 147 
Henry I, King of Frano.% lotted Bnrgundv 
etc., 197 sq-; wan with vaaimls. 197-id 
143 dq.; 123; moetp Conrad 1J. '£&: 
Henry IH. 280; 294; 299; threatens Lor- 
raine> 286. 292; dmih of h 110 
Henry I, King of Eugbmd, 121; chart-T fit* 
463 

BtBty Q, Kio« el BhrIaiuI, m, 471 
□fluy HI, EicKol GngiiUtd, 4(JS 
Ecraj IV, King uf Kaglimi, ^ 

Hem?, Duke of l^S; IfjH; givea 

UBp:b o(. Vt-taim, lf>9. 196; rebellinn. 
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jL^nins! Otto ]. 180 sqi].; of, 

191 „ 204; defeats the 1&5 P 

IS0; the RanudiWJ revolt, ItT P 199; death 
of, 160: 265 note 

HFirry [II] H the JjVranakr, Date of Bavaria, 
9 0; nevolLn a^iiin** £*tr« 11 p 294 sq,; de¬ 
prived of bis Duchy, 206; attempts KO 
supplnnt Otto III, titi, 20S *qq T ; submits, 
‘210 3 ieirM Otto III before Brandenburg 
m ; death ol p 212. 210 
Hfnry ol Luxemburg. Duke of DaTMin, 938+ 
243 ; and the Lyutitzi, 237: death of p 270 
Henry of Luxemburg, Duke of Env&ri*, 279+ 
i m* 292 sj, M7' r death of. 293 
m, Henry (Odo), Bute of Burgundy, 75 nut e f 106 
* Henry the loungtr, Duke of Corinth in, 205 
end note, 206; Bute of Bavikin, 303? 
eppoties Henry tbs Wrangler, 210; eedea 
Bftvorka to hhu, 210 #q.: death of, 212 
Henry the Lion, Duke eE &*sonj, 465 
Hemy+ Archbishop of Treves, 203 
Henry p Bishop ot A Limburg, 206 
Henry, Btsbop of Wiirsbu^ 237 sq^ ^ 
Henry of Sohwabifurt r Mar^raVe of Sonigun* 
dainu li&wiii. 222; revolts. 223 &q. 
Henry, Count nf Alenrannift, 60sq- 
Hemy. Count Pontine In Lower I^rraine, 
2B7; chosen so&x&nt bo Henry lit, 209 
Henry ¥ Conn t (or Duke) of Thtirlngii, 59 
Henry i ton of Otto 1, 120 
Harry, ton of Stephen of Hungary, denied 
the Dukedom of Bavaria, 261 
Hemy. son of Otto Duke of (’ArtUlhiap 253 
Herb«igefl t Co uni of, fet Reginald 
Herbert the Young, Count of Troyes, 33 
Herbert the Old, Count of Troyes, ^7 
Herbert II. Count of Ynmsandoi*, 76 aq+, 
96: 189; tutd Chnrici the Simple 75nq.; 
and tin: Ti kings, 87 hj. ; death of T 73,33 
Herbert Wake-dc*. Count of Maine. 125^. 
Hereford, Earl ft of, 8m Efitaf+ItaJfi cathedral 
at, 561 

Hwref onlsb Lrr, landed ,362,305,387.395 
He rethnfand, St/ OOrttrahiTid 
Beriberi, Archbishop of Cologne, ohanoelEaj, 
213. 246; and Henry II, 210, 263; death 
nf B 2543 

Badger, Archbishop of Meyenc*. 179 
Hcrioldiifl, 8m Harold Hyldebm 
Herman Billtmg, Duke of Saxony, 187; sub- 
dace the Wend*. 192. 292; 197; death of. 
903 

ili-rman 1, Daks of Swabia, 143mHtf| 157: 

197; marriage ol, 101; death of. 101 
Herman ll r Duke of Swabia. chums crown 
of Germany, 216 sq,: snekfl Slrntbourg, 
217 m\ r ; suhnaUft to Henry If, 218 
H"nmn HI. Duke of Swulua, 239, 249 
Herman IV, Duke of Swabia+ iHomagc of, 
265. 990; death of t 26®£q.+ 274 
Herman. Archbishop of Cologne, 273 ; 209| 
293: ruid Henry UX+ 276, 2*7, S06? and 
Adalbert of Bremen, 296; death of h 299 
Hcrnum, Bifthop nf Strasbourg, 2B3 
Herman, Count Palatine in Lorraine. 215 1 

C. Hfeh, ai#T, VOL. III. 


Herman, Count of Mona, 209, 995 
Herman of Eoiaheuau. 276; oatod. 354 nofr3, 
■272, 274 r 279eq..+ 295 r 300 
HfrHiWr sou of Godfrey uf Verdun, 219 
Henunndfld, 416 

Rermmruwna PmtdfrJtodftmm* 503 
Harold, Archbishop of Baliburg, It9 
Hcmd, dlodh] eitates of, 460 
Herafeld. fartificniion si, 1B9 j; abbey of, 936 , 
293; abbot ot. i« God*haid 
HerciaLL Loqii llaa Ploub at, 2, 6 
Hertford, ^irh at, 303 
Hertfordshire 392, 397, 403; himdn'dfl ef + 
367; Seand Inarian m3 uenea 5u, 367 
Archbishop of Bhcima„ 74, 37 
Hi rv, village of. 101 

Hannan, church at, 560 
meronyian# presbyter, 600 
Higbftrt, Archbishop cf Mcreia, deprived, 343 
HihJebart, Archbishop nf Mayenee, 187 
HildebdEd, ArchbMhnp of Cologne, 3 
Hildafousua □! ToEedo, 409 
Hihlffittldc, CounttM of Anjo«i 126 
Hlldcshcim, Evensitl inaprisofi^d at. 138; 
Henry II educated at, 218: branies at, 
550; church at, 507; s*e of, 239, 235, 
2->5 sq.; bishops of, *ef Bernwanl, Ehbo* 
Godanard 

HMdibatd of Worms, Chuicallnr nf Ger- 
rnrkny t 213 
Hihluin, 45 

QiEduin, Abbot of Si Denis, 624, 626; ban- 
lahed t 15 sq-; johis Lothar. 24 
Eincuiar, Arcbblihnp of Itbrims, 30+ 12; 
526; prevent# a council, 37; Lolhftr II 1 b 
maikig^i 60. 41, 43; 16; filaqg.; Gott- 
bChnJk, 629, 533? views on ^mtumrehy, 
446 #fiq r : thes papacy, *52 sq.; 435; death 
of r 50i lifcifltfiifi nf h 45 
Hinkaey, 402 sob' 

Hinxlon Dcrwn, Vikings defeated at, 547 

Hiruftib. 8m HunEuilimd 

Hifthuiai, Cnliph of DamajKtus, 411 !iq, 

FTi»hnin I, Emir of Spain. 414 
Hisham II h Cnliph of Cordova, 424 ftqq.; 
dlaappearanct' of, 427 

Hith3m III, ul.>Brtadd 1 CAliph of Cordovu, 
427 

Hiahrtm, eon of SulaimAu abMnsU'In. 427 
Hiipcriea Aajnfiiu, 50ti sg E , 529 
HutOfin Crmpn/t/ttantt, Ctt^d r 490 
HiwturfA Tripartita, r ;l6. Sm dwriodoroa 
Flachst, eynrrtl at, 252 

Hoel, Count of €oimocMuhee+ become* Bukt 
of BrilUmj* m 
Hoger, mu/dim. 533 

lloiiBn Altifenn, assemhSy of (916)+ 60 w. .10* 
HoHiwj.il | In E ngffrml i, suhtnil# to Edward , 
the Elder. 364 J 

Holiand, counts el. C^trich, Plomnco 
Holme ii Bnbi.h tattle of, 361 
Holme (N'bri.l, monasicry olJil lienei B$0, 
406 _* - * 

riolntoLu, Done# in, 166 
Bother. Sit Angilbeii i 
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Homer, Oiiyytry at, 999 
Hook Norton^ 333 . 

Hot aoe, 1522, 504, 52flaq. ^ 

Hgtric (Haiekr), King of PenmMk, 30. 343; 

# Angkw p 314: atEnoka Lords Um Ger- 

uum. 31sq. t Slfieq. F 519 
Horie ibt Yuuflgar, King oi Denmark. 314; 

Mcwafon of, 31S; death of. 321 
HfethnUnd, Vikings from. 311, 340 
Hr'iskuJdr, (be Icelander, 333 
Hirflhildr, See Mol'd 
Howth* plundered by Yikings" 312 
H«w f £| Kdxnon d martyred nt , 831 
Hmbanus Haums, Mi^nomJtia- St* Itaban 
Manx 

Hiwrtb, Sec Boric, EttrLk 

^JlroJlT. SerHolta 
Hroilnugr, Sft RoLEd 

Hrotaritba. mm of Ganderslmim. 53 1 «*; 
cited, 101 not* 

Hubert, Marquees of Tuscany and SpaJeto, 
157 Eq..161; eiilcd,!^; mtured, |E 171 
the Bed, Connt, 246 nq. 

Hubert, bretber ol TbEUtbejgn H Duke of 
Jianwjp Burgundy, 38 sq. 

Hucbald of St A rnol d odl, 585 
Hums, 414. 117 

Etqih of Ar]cn. Kiu^ of Italy; M&rtjcc^a of 
rn; ctuwnnd at 
PaTiik h 139, 133; plana to acquire Byr- 
j^3mljr r 140, 133; Albtric of Borne and, 
151 eq,; ftJlianre with Byzantium, 135; 
relation* with Burgundy and German 7 
150 wj, ■ fait of, 157; d(*alh of, 158 
Hugh Capet. King of France, 75 note, bitJrqq,; 
crowned, 51; relations with AqdltaiFie, 91; 
&ndEurgyndy,a3 F 01 ji^eustm^eq.; 
.rejyn of, BBeqq,; plots against Oslo III, 
310; ohtfl w&r with Chjwlei of Lower 
Lorraine, 00sq. t 211; death of, m 
Hugh. King, *oa of Bobcrt the rjny*, 107 
Hugh of Vanzumdoii, Arcbbfcbupof Rh-ims 
7Snq.. 78 sq., 1LH 
Hugh, Abbot of Clony, 2?5. 285 
Hugh, Abbol of Farftt. 242gq. 

Hagb. Abbot of Hdni'Osrtunin, 35, 37* 
Abbot of Saiht-Dertin, ib 55 Km,; death 
of (88% 71, 134 * ^ 

Raid! tbc Great, Duke of the Frank*, Count 
oriWUp 76 note; 103 nofe; 3ft£; pop^. 
aiOhs of, 76; policy of, 77 *q , 8*1 *q, f i ^; 
capture* LiU is IV *79, 100; nwominnoi- 
cated, 79, 176:; the Viking* and. 67 sq r ; 
Aquitaine and. 91 ; Bcmnmdi and. 94 , 06 j 
180; death of. 80 

Hugh the Black. Duk& of Bygundy T 77 p 
93 yq i+ 95 

i Hugh j< Dulre of BurgnOHj. 124 * 

Hugh, Mon] oats of 7ki«any. rules Spy Mo 
171, *44; uijlout, 176, 219; ftdvW of 
OttoXIL 213; death of, 177 

Gtl&jrtjne Marques^ Count of Udftn, 

EugEi of B«auva£«p Count of tb« Pnlace 
124 132 * * 


Hugh HI, Count of Maine, 109 
Hogh, Count of Toura, 3 
Hugh JWdwut, Jprd of Broyrs, 111, 116 
Hugh dy Gu<5, caateUan, 110 
Hugh, lord of Le Boifet, y5sq r 
flugll, lord of AttAoLsc inq duonuinl^lSI 
E ugh, iliegitimate brother of Lduii the P^ou^, 
2; 13; 19 

Hogb, LllegitEmate i&n of LoUw H+ 57 aq., 
50 

Hugh. GOU of the lord of Sainlo-Maure. 110 
Hugh of Flavianj, chronicler cited, 258 
no te 3 

Humber, the, 351, 355 h 400; Edward the 
Eldtir'fi power ttwchc s T 365: Stein enters, 
3S3sq, a 

Eumben Whitchanols, Couni of Acwla and 
MnurlcniiE t 144, 239 
Humphrey, Ardtblehop of Havozma, m 2fr£ 
HunfHd i Humphrey) , A hp, of Magdeburg. 232 
Hungjumas (Magyarej, the, 64; inTiMie Gar 
many, fl&sqq., 74. 182, 101; 195; and 
Fraort, 37, 133; In Burgundy and Pro- 
Vance, 1M «q., 185; in Hnlj, 148 &q., 
151 fiqq., 154 eq., I5S, 1&2, 1S5- in Lau- 
guedoc, 1S3; 4f«Lt of, on the LochfeEiJ 
(955), IGtb 168. IBS Bqq,p 201; defeat of 
HWrlfcttelKiK (036), 185; CbEatian mU- 
aioae tOi rnrip 208: Altiimco with I 3 ok». 
222, 5wfjd nI*o Huqpy 
Hunpur. rolatinne with Gannany* 260 eq., 
373, 276 &qq. B 270 *qq,, 263, 287 m.. 
295sqq Jh LW F 300-;.. 303^5, 3B7; bn^ 
uf; Andrew* Obo F E'et*r r Stephen 
rinEJH, 5oi 

Huntingdon. iwrA, 356; jar! of, mi 
Hantingdonmhire, hyndrede of, 367; earl 
of, we Walihoof; Scandinavian mdnf*nen 
Ln t 337 

Hurr. 100 
Huy, 359 

flwjco’, mei5 of. 244, 356 
Fly fc abbot of. Set Aiiumi&n 
Hyde, abbey of, Ml, 378 
HygtUe, Kang of t ht. Geais, 3C9 
FJywdL PckiOfl of Debriubarth, 3^4 

Ibn Abl- + Arnir. Set Almanior 
Ibn Eil-Abbfcr, cit«l T t33 
Ibn aJ ■ Aghlab, Ermrof Afncia, 419; rrr olio 
Ihrihim 

Ibn A nan. Ste Maljk Ibn Anna 
Ibn 'Any*. SteZ Sri ibn ^Atlya 
Ibn Ba^ibkuwAi, cifetl, 133 
Ibn Bukhi. See Yusuf sbn Bukbt 
Ibn Fimas, 432 

Tha Ghillb. See Haboumt ihn Ghalib 

Ibl] Habib, tlU 

Ihn Hajjaj,. tbrihim ibn Hajjai 
Ibn IfashLm rit-Tujibl. See .Vfabonsct itm 
H^bJm at-Tujlbi 
[bn Jahak- Set Dakam Ibn leJhnk 
Ibn Khaidan. S* ^uraib ibn Ktaidun 
Thn Kblfid, 41i 
ll«a KuitiSan. poet, 438 
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tt.f< Munuliip Prince at M^ridft EUld Bfrkioii 
41? 

Urn Marvin. 43 L 
Ihn Mn-inmw m, 431 
Ibn ^oaluna, 4 Id 

Sfi ■ Abd M r ■ riitTi ui An I 
Ibn Mqjghtd,. 431 
Ihn Sham min r 4L4 
Ibn Yahyfl, Set Yahya ibo Yahyn, 

IbtfiliSm, Aghkbkd Emir of Africa, 18Q r 

m 

Ibrahim ibn Hijjaj, 419 «J., 433 

Iceland r ^UlcmoDt of, S3H sq. ■ 635 
Iconoclastic contrnvnqiy t 623. 582 ftq.; Sn^ 
Alienee of * upon ftTtr MS 
1 ^Ida, wile at Liudolf of Swabia* 131 
i ilnii , ehronlfiki\ 491 
Mrividt, 424 

Mia] , Ftluefl of Gipedd, 364 
Iilli-v r church al, Ml 
IfOteq p Berber tribe, 422 
ItnkiTA {Tunis), 43fl. m 
Ignatius* FAtHimh of ConfltiuitiitopE&, 450. 
528 

Illtyd. Jin- Iltut 

Illuminated M$H rN moeftlCfl baaed upon* 
‘VLL> sq,; English nuJ Irish crosses and, 
644 sq<j.; architectural decoration and. 
665 

[But, Si, school of r $09 
ffflhrtr, Set fvarr 
India, tnena&tery of. 4 
India, trade ■.villi, 433 
Indolence, Day of, 281 tqq.p 9<H, 307 
lu, ling of Wfteei, founder of Abingdon, 
374; kwa of H £5*5, 4CM 
[ntfelhclm, Louis 1 at, IS, £2; council at 
liHS}. 70+ i04: Henry I of Bavaria \m- 
pridroned at r 10L; Otto I at, 10$; Hctirv II 
of Havana imprisoned at, 20-5; Hynod nt T 
311: Kmc4 of Swabia Wmid &i, 
Henry HI mantedai, 276,284; Henry HI 
raOciv-EH Aribert nf Milan nt ( 277 
Infipo, Bishop of Vorcdill, 175twlr 
Ingwar. Set Ivtur 
XfilgO Arista, 410 

Inn, river, Hungarians defeats! on, 69 
luiLruntiua, heretic, 512 
investiture, 459; of Church fiefa. 4$a =hi, 
Iona fllyh Viking in, 311, 330, 504 

Ipswlnh, bur**1.356, 3SI 
Ireland, Viking* In. 340eq.„ 310 sqq.,31? sq,, 
5-4| 33.’ 1 LUfiiq.: Harold and L-‘..ifwhk in, 
394; Aelfgar In, 396- Scandinavian in- 
rtiicnce In, 343; Gallic influence in, 
49Baqq. R 501; learning and literature in T 
$f| I «lq. ■ -524 ^qq., SfiO; litfracj- connexion 
vlila Spain, 521; ar| iq, 556 ; king? of, *&?. 
Ardl, Brian 
Iranjea?, Si, 533 

Trmin gard, wife of Olio of HunmeifeleLn, 
251 sq, 

Isaac of Tahanos, 406 
Ish&k of Mosul, 415 

Lldorc, Si, :m. 43d, US9, 497. 48ff j^_ t 516 1 ; 


• Ktymmvjvif cf H 406 &qq.; 520; other 

rarka of t 492 

ta foams- Mercator, See Pseudo-Isidore 
Iflhloma of Miking, 545 
Iridortia Paccu jU. chronicler P 493 
L?mac]]tes p 419 
lEaoire, ohurch at, □&! 

Jjilriap March of F wded |o Gemiauv, 159 
Ilaijt kingship of Bernard, 3; Lolbar madi 
King oh 5. 15. 20. 2d; Louis 1 and. B, 7. 
11; under Louis II, 34. 47-50; Cliurlei 
the Bald btftomas King of. 51; depute for 
the crevn Of, 63&qq.; UuopnM an inda- 
pendenl kingdom. 67; invade* by Hun¬ 
garians. Kb; under K^iolph II. 136. 153; 
under L-ouia 111, 136, 149; under King 
Hugh, 139, 1I3-IS7: the Byzantine Kelj- 
prire mu\ 9 150^.^155, 17*3; it! 01 

th m LOth century P ch. m; Viking in; 320; 
Esnpftras Adelaide regent in, 209; Olio IH 
A’inite, 212; chaucery of, 213 ik|.; reign 
of Ardotn, 220 aqij. T 240; U enrr II and 1 
218+ 234; 239 , 243. 216; 2W sq.; 

268; Cojinul II and, 2545 ihj.; 2&K 268; 
265 sqq.; hercditikty rtucccf'^soii In, 20dsq r ; 
bikrouj C5 in, 464; Henry HI 1 u fin t Ytsit to t 
277; .=ecnud + 290 sqq,; 30fl> Liel, 
20Ssq.; Art in, W7sq + , 5o2; Jeaming and 
lottere in, 495 njq,, ,126; kingm of, we 
Adalbert , ArdoiUp Bcrerk^ir, Ik-triard, 
Carlomaikp Charlemagne, Chatled fe Con- 
red, Ouy, Henry,Hqg!k Lambertp Lotba^ 
Louis, Otto, Bodtilph; w niiv Lrcnb.n-Uy 
ItXehocIEaeMald), FrankiBli fort al (609) ,312 
iiiur [It. lmbar, 0. E, InR^’Ari. son af 
n.kir [fl^bfdk, in Northumbria, 360; at 
Tholldfd, 319, S51; hi Bootbuid, BSlaq. 
(ef. 310, 325); death of. SH=b 362 
Ivatr (tr, tmhjUp 0-K. Ingwaf’b brother gf 
Okf the White, in treEami 317 aq.; in 
Scolland, 325 {cf. 351 sq.); death of. 316, 
352 

Ivo, Winhop of Chartres, 113, Id) %qq. 

Ivois, meeUDg of Bobert the pious i+nd the 
Emperor Henry II at, 106, 251 R meeting 
of Henry I and Henry HI al, 230; {1056) 
299 

Imft, 66; beaiojed, 136; bishop of. w War- 
mumd; Match of, 65, 157, 167; Lie dll 
Aidnin, 229, -44; nunnaesses tA, irc 
Adnlberti Anscar, ArdoiniBercngar, Con- 

Jaecbu? de Vomgine. 436 
Jad, governor of Elvira. 418 
Jaen, 411, tiSaqq,, , njinee at r 433 
Jikhna, capTuee of. by Kvnry I, 1W4 
Jamt^St, apoeryfibjl G«nj.ri a/. 532 
Jamt* flw Lt*$ r Ge>Mj4it f/p 5CH0 
Jaretnir of Boh--mk, 22 J -a : m&4£ Uuko of 
Bohemia, 225; aids ffi-ury 11 agitinsii 
llolenlat', 22?aq.; driven from Bohemia. 
239; restored. 2i>3 u . ^ 

Jarrow, destroyed by VlMnga. 311, inj , 347 
Jar/i*. home of, in Ai^oup 1114 _ 

*’ 43—2 
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Jativ-Tk, 432 

Jdlinge. iten*. 332, 380 .* 

JmWe, Bishop of Vicenza, 245 ^ 

Jtm w S^&iMtS; 500; 507 &q * SUhu*; 
* 5*31 hia catalogue of oh nreb writers, 489. 

491 

j£TUE&jt!M, L26 p O30 
.hfru*t/cm H Jirwi da, +60 * 3 . 

Jews, in Spain, 429, +35 
Jldit, 412 

Job, Gr«gorj on, 488 

rtifflfflfBi cvf t 005 * 

Jooeljrp t i^'n of ih* lord of Bninte-SlMare, 
119 

Jocelyn of Bcnnes. m Anjou. 118 
Jooema t brother of Robert I of Burgnndy, 
4k - 1S4 

lohapniLs, modifier jBffff wf* , 460 
JoTuuibcji Scottua (Eriugenni. 503, 5€4, 5*4 
Jujq,, 527. 533 
Johnnn\ U, pOom, 438 sq, 

nbj= »jn_gdi*f. ,3f p Jrtl of, 533 
John YIII r Pop, 46; nod Charles tltfBald, 
50«qq r ; Mid Look II, 55 pq., 1ST; and 

Charles the Fat, 53: A^ssiixMod, 60; 67; 
Papal theory of. 453 &q. 

John IX, Pope, 57; ahLy Louis of Brovenee* 
J4& 

John Fopo, 455 ■ Archbishop of Ravenna, 
151 m.; Hugh of Provence and. 153; death 
of; 154 

John XI, Pope, 151. 154, 455 
John XII (John OcLnyjjU]] h Pope. 101; nod 
Otto I, 16iwj<j a , 201 sq r ; deposed, 103. 
4.54 eq r ; restored. 164 

John XIII, Pope, lfit; =qq„ 203 1 

JiiliEi mWeteTf Bkhuji of Pavia). Pom 
101, 170*i. 

John XV, Pope, 101, 455; and Croscentiui 
II. 17L; death of, 173 
John XVI (PhilagiuiiiiB). Pope, fate of, 1 79* 
173, 213 

John XVILL Pop*, 237 
John XIX {Homnnuitj. Pope. 252, 264, 267, 
4&4 

John, Xing cl England, 461, +66 

John TxtmiM*!, Extern Emperor, 167.169 H 

■Iflhn II „ Prince ol Sntemij, 176 
Johif P Duke of Napkn, 170, 598 
John, Puke of Kpoleto. Sw Cresdmiiu^ 
John - 

John. Archbishop of Ttavcunu, 450 
John. Bishop, and n. Greek book of iihe A -- 
enlijnon, 532 

John* Bishop of Areiw, 51 1 

John, Bishop of Cervin. 42 * 

4 John. Bishop of To^'u^it, 51 
John. Abbot of Athi'ln v. 356 
John, A&bal ol Mci* + 534 
John, Abbot of Si Dnnntulji. $& John XVI. 


Pope 

^I'hnrCitfdiB^ rf^i^on, 101. 161, 264 
John CraaocHfiu a, -on of Gmcenti u& 11. AVe 
Cr^^tLlilli HI * * 


* John Gnitiftii. See Gregory VI. Pape 
John Oc Lay inn. $t* John Xlf, Pope 
John PbiLafffctbnfl. See John Xvj, Pop* 

John of Attw Mid CnEubmi Castle, 208 
John, lord Of Ligidfrrea, IP> 

John of Binkmo^ flhroniStf, 402 * 

John Cunenkies p cited, 149 note 
John the Deacon. S28 p 532 
John of Gorse, Life of, 554 
John of Saliebmy, cited, 487 
John of Wallingford! elud, 331 

Jutnsborg, fortress of. 32$ §q r , 560. 363 
Jonne, 17 

Jemrn, Biahtip of Orleans. 14, .536 
Josceltn^ Biefaop of Parts, Abbot of Saint- 
G^imrkJji^les-Prea, 56 kj., 59; death of_ 4 
fll t 39J * 

Joseph os, Xriti^ufffci of. 48G; 555 ipctr ; 607 
Joshua. illuminated roll of. 540 * 3 . 

Jcujr, Look H retreats from, 37 
Judith, wife of Htmy I of Bavaria, 101, 201, 
205 and note 

Judith of Gdmauaillee, mother of Hcel r 138 
Judilh* Empress, lBsqq., 16, IS 944 ., 32, 24, 

35 

Judith, daughter of Charlie the Bald. 39 . 

41 ^ 549 

Judith of Sdbweinfurt, 299 *q r 
Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, 493 BO., 524 
Julian, St. of Le Xfanji, 496 
Juliana^ Anglo-Saxon poetn, 537 
Juliiinns PomeriuH. 403 
JuJianua Titian ue. chioniotef, 496 
JtiiJch, ElHy'biug of Ifobort ii-Tid Henrv the 
Fowkr at, ihl 
Juhn, trading oefitte. 396 
Jami%ia P m raged hy Drmoa. 32; Edward 
tho Confessor at, 396; aerrice honk of, 
5X0; Abbcj ofi 531 &q.; ahhoto of, 
Conrad, Robert 

Jonca, pLshop of. Set Yerecuildus 
Juninc Itnryundv, duchy of. ftt fc 03, 16*; 
duktn of, tee Conrad. Hubert, Jfc*]ti]fih. 

See «Im Botgandy, kingdom of Juraim 
Justin ll p Eiifiiem Emperor. 408 sq. 

J n^tj fe,h :s 1 , EiiNtern Emperor, liystantine 
archiiccLore undor, 55|fqq..547 

■q-,557 

Jllterbo^iL, Henry H reirisitfi from, 22 d 

Juvenal, 521 p 024 

Juvenctli, poet, 51fl; MS. of. 509 

Kaklte* (Ma^addlleAh 409* 411, U 6 
Kii I h Lt-c-fi, See Yemen ites 
Kanila, Cawfcd II elected *t, £54 nvtt ; r/. 
h li In pe n 

Knst ibn Wamlin, ruiua at. 547 
Kelli*! Book of, 566 

Eemprc, Coomd lj olc^teid king nl, 2 ^ 3 ; r/ + 
Mllln 

Eanipafpid, Mercian defefa nt p 34 + 
hi-hhoi. river* Vikings on, 352 
Kenneth Mao Alntu, founib ibe Scottish 
kingdom. 335, 350 
HL^teo d Biibop of DlmmrLn, 347 
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Kant. 401, 405 &q. ; under-kingdom of, re 
VOlta Ogaitl&L Coenwulf, 343; subject to 
Wep-aez*lt453n.; Vikings In, 949 WJ-S 369 S 
aey ml* 385; king* oL«t Bold red. Cuth- 
red. BiUrtrtmag 

Ke--*-t , n > aubmisa to EdwAnl the Elder, 334 
KoiilS F laLnose, chieftain qf the Western 
Minds, 325 

EiMU the White, Set CivitlH Find 
lUmltd, 412 

Kiburg, Count of. See Werner 
Xjcdj. &f Qascm 

Kiev, Varangians sellli iHi 327; aUlaras 
with Polefi 939 i pfinces of, iffl Dteg* 
* Vladimir, VomaiAv 
*KllLafl, Inn ti miaaioUary. 512 
ILingstcn., 378 
Ksnmt^rln. 4H 

Kirchem, Churls the Fni at, 62 
Ki» P Utea Brandenburg, 211 eq. 

EEoppen, Otto I at, 140 
EnUtp King of Denmark* 122 
Enul* of England^ Denmark and Kw« 
wit, 305; 383; *u-M»e*1a Sveio, 384; 
nnmww Danish invasions, 384 sq.; Eintf 
of E ngEind and Du rlmnrL , ..VIA , BUS. 386 sq.; 
alliance with Conrad U r 263.298 sq. T 394; 
vialu Home, 284, ; policy in Church 

and State, 387 sq. P +07 sq,; war with Nor¬ 
way. 388; law* of, 402, 407; death of, 
388 

Kunigunda. Empress qf Henry H, 218, 241, 
24y, 272, 254, 272 

Kunlgunda, Queen of Henry EH. S’« 6onq- 

Ktnii^rjTidik h Weldc heiress 265 
Kune „ Duke oE Bavaria, 287; made Duke* 
203 ; deponed, 298; intrigues in Hungary, 
297 &q.. 304; death of, 200 
Kutraib ihn Khoklfo]. 41B sq, 

JJuraiahEtes, 412 

La Chart re, takers by Folk Recbin, 120 
Lac£antius, theologian and poet, 513, 528, 
537 

La F6re, Odp at, 73 
La Ferbi-ea-Bnd, 113 
La Ouwtle, Danish victory at, 8-1 
Lvdulfp FfcLnce of Capua, 171; 176 
Ljl Marche, independence of, 97; subject to 
Aquitaine* 128 

LamW Island, TDdnge at (T93), 311 
Lambert of Epoleto, Emperor, Ki ng of Italy, 
35,454; isuEieeKKb Guy, 66. 148 sq. 
Lambert. Puke of Spoleto, 48, 65 sq + 
Lambert, Marquees qf Tuscany, 154 
Lambert. Count of Kantes (Breton March h 2 
Lambert, Count of the Breton March 
{K&nM> 15*q„ ta hj,, ai, 17 sq,, 31C 
Lambert r l_in t lv rt) , Count of Louvain*297. 

Lambert. Count of Louvain, 295 
Lambert d'Ajdre, chronicler, cited, 480 
Lamport, Archbishop el Milan, 133 # 

Lancashire, Ecandimivkn influent in,%3lj 


-p ■ 


Lanaj. Hnfy, ISO mte; 169. 3W t 918; of 
1 imnrundy T 3S8; of Hungary, 268 
Laitd/Hrdfn, 2&9 h 307 

Landqtfr usurps principalitT of Eaiemo, 169 
Landolf 1, Prluofl of Capoa-Banetento, . 
151 ^ 

Landolf Ell p FrinCo of Capufi-Hello 
161 

Landdl IT, Frineeof C&patt-BenevcntOp 169 
Landotf V, Ptinoe of Capua, succeeds Adeinar, 
173 . 

Landry. Ccra.nl of NevorS, 104, IQG, 141 
Landnlf II. Archbishop of Milan a 175 
Langmis, Fulk Kerra at, 106, 118; lord of, 

** Hofflclin 

T Ji ngenzenn, diet at , I Oh 

Lknijreft, and B orgondy k 93 sq. „ 96; blslinpri^. * 
of. 97 e ealhedml of n 567; Mshopa of. j« 
Bruno, Hard quin 

Lriinguciloe, 120; HnfigaJriana in P 163; *ee 
qU> Gothia, Toukiasc! 

Lanibert. Sec Lambert 
Lftoii, fimpma Judith at r 14; 75, 77 1 bc- 
aioged by Hugh the Great, 78> 193 i 
restored to IioiiJj IY, 79, 194 ; taken by 
Otto H t SO; SOsq.; oapbind by Charles 
of Lorraine, 99; reeaptu red + 100> 102; 190; 
Hungarian* m i ar, 198; MBS. at, 504, 521, 
526, 538; Greek taught at, 537; bishop 
of, if/ Assclin 

Lfiasais, subject to Burgundy, 9S 
Latomn, Siynod at n 284 
Lau^nne, diocese of, 3d, 63 P 144 
LnUFat3S k Much of, crfnEed, 202 aofe; con> 
qneredby Bnlesh^p^ sq./2^j reaoYerad, 
227; again tost, 228,239: sumidered by 
MftSCOp 261;: tec aim EiaBI ^farlf, Lo^atlana 
LfirYunhnm, 406 
ha.v i Bacariiuij 26^1 

^w, Canon, xviih 133. 183 P 282, 251 5C|- V 
290: tee «Ln Falie Dearetab 
Ln"*'. Lombard p uuperscJcd by Koman Law 
Ln Eotxic, 367; amended by Conrad H, 268 
Law, Mozarabio, 430> 441 
Law, of WctHX t reformed by Alfwl, 3*56; 
bv Edward Ebd EIiLdc, 362; by AcihdlHt»[i. P 
367 a 

Law. Homan, ta sapoizodfl Lombard Law- 
In Bomep 267; BOvDreLgn h a pywem^im ; 
ownership, 462 ** 

Law 1 SjlioHp 317. 255; Lehnrecht qf. 459 
lAwhitkm, 344 • 

Luanu, By^anlinc painter, 546 
Lea, river, 3l&. H5& 

Leaf;Air ftrwe, 

Lschfelil, rjfi Hungarian-: dfifeatetl on p 160. 
199^.. 215; Diet of Au^drarg at (953J. 
m * * • 
Ld Frainet (FfmxinQfhmh ^araemn# a!, 140,, 

152, 155. 162; faliriUtel. Mid; 431 
Leister. 319, 383; harh oL 3-55; s<w of, 

3.40; ni3l>mst?i to Aofhd9ed|., 323, -Uj.^ sq.; 
beai^cd by E dm and P e^68 * • 

Loiy -Wr-Uin . SvL‘in ija „ 3d3; Scandinavian 

intlucnce ln+ 836 =q. +■ 
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Leidrad, Arehbaahop qI Ljonfl, £18 
Lclnfler. Mftg of. Aw Maelmordba ^ 
]>itlkA, Strict ceded (d EungAnr, 2$i; re¬ 
covered. 261, 368 

# hahiknu. Henry U muster* ml, 927 

^ ^ ftaB| 33. bishops of, tte AJdric, 
Gcrmw; viscount of, i« Raoul; church 
ml. 533 ■ stained glafid ml h 666 
Jjmtin, Wen da defatted at r 184 
Leo m. Pope, 4, 345, 519 
Leo TV, Pope, 29; wall® Leonine city. 49; 
349 

Erfij VIII f Pope. IQI ; election of, 168; 
driven cah 164; relnsteUtd, i&.; depth o[ r 
166 

Leo tJ£, Pope {Bruno. Bishop of Tool), S80. 
' J -^ hecomtM Pope, S&4; in Iiiriv. 296; 
pen of Bremen, 397: defeated ml Civitmce, 
293 

^ VI, the Wise, E&atera Emperor, 546 
Leo;, Bishop of VercoIlE, enenay of Ardoin, 
™; invites Henry 11 I* Judy. £21, 

2"i4; pro* German. imd exiled, 240 : nt 
r *™ £ul i 242; again cupelled fromVer- 
COih by Anltim, 244; goes to Ocmurny, 
245; eorrwfpqndeDOe, 2-15; recovers Ver- 

e*m f 24%; synod of F*tU. 251 
Leo of N'mpEei, £33 
Leo, jrfWHffiitor, eluted, 5 
LeocriEla, 417 

Leofric. Emri of Mercia, 389, 391 a 393 sqq.* 
397 

Leofwfne, ion of Godwin, outlawed. 394; 

■given enrlihm. 997 
Leofwint, Earl of Mercia, 337, 339 
LeoniiM-h-^ 396 
Lmmiujiter, Abbess of, 392 

of. nuded by AlFomio I i 4i0; 
raiiicd by Toledo, 417; waihward 
pension of, 419 sqq.; w with Ctotile. 
422; invaded by Allmfizor, 425; con- 
q tiered by Ciw-tlEa and Navarre. 428; 429, 
423, 436 *q. t 441; kings of* Alfonso, 
Bermuda, Ferdinand, Oniouu, Ramiro, 
Smocho 

Leon H city Of, 440 

Le^nortus, mkdtm&T to Ttriifcknv, £69 
l^ppoid, Marn^mve of At^tria. 301 eqtj. 
E’jmset, taken by Qu«n Goiuianra, 107: 
lorTof. no? Hugh 

Biblical MS, at, £19; piUn tings at, 
iW; Arcb Ui^cturc a* £57, 56,5 
Lascar, Church at, 5£7 
Lea win Cnic, 406 
Lcwefi, 957; priory 6 I, 564 
I^ydea.Ma. .u, cited, 502 % 

LibentiUE. Sir LlevEzo * 

* Lflwr 534 ■ * 

Liber 492 * 

Lil«mius, Xntiiidfca^ to HuftdA. 201 
L*iW Carolrai. again* I imiw*. 5^f 
Lichfield, 387* cnnoRfl of, £79 
Cioosft, nmvmrbattt^irf (Mf). 49 
Xi4gA,33. [ A25; buraUfflW^W; bealefcd. 

- 294 rlibrary of. 621; font at, 539 §q.l 


bishopric of. 43; bishop* oF, 44. 294. 
■« Franco. Kith and L, W**o 
Lioviao (lifbeniioi), Archbishop of Horn 
bum-Bremen. 339 

Lieni^res, lord of_ Sic Jolfh M 

LTE-Bouchard. laid of, Set BarthQloifew 
LLhe, liege Of. by Henry Hi. 298 
Limburg Abbey of, 271 
Limerick, and the Northmen, 317. 334. 331, 
334 

I4moK*s, 17. A4; battle at. 76 ; and Aqui. 
tednc. m 

Limousin, the, Nortkmtn defeated in, 88; t" 
Linonin, 319, 334, 3&& ; see of, M 0; «the- 
dmJ, £62, 6B4,M 1 

Iflueolntihirep 400, 406; Scaridinaylui En-* 
fluent in. 336 nq 

LEndi h fame, mJdod by Vitio^fl, 811, 341, 
347; ahandotacd by Eanlu Ef , 3A4 ; Crpspe!# 
ofp £14, 534, 56d; bishop of, i« Ejvrilulf 
Lindsey, Vikinga in, 312, 349 wq rj 3S3, 
381; jJai^an revivai in, H£l; Bnbinit# to 
Edward the Elder, M*1 
LJiMl d r Angara, lord of + H® 

Lios Monacae, Breton poet, 529 
Lisbon. VskiruTB at. 316, 416 
LtRieux, ^mniod to Ratio. 73, 86. 94, 322; 
bMhopHc of + aeixed by MncuJf Flatubanl, 

133 

Litbuani&iiii r attack Poland, 330 
LSodevit, SJovotlc Prince. 7 
Lmdoif, Arehbtabop of Trtivoa. 23S 
Lindolf. Dtllfio of Smiony T 233 
Uodolf. Duke of Swnbia, 204. 205 min 
iliVful^ Italy, 159 sq B ; nmrTiiifio of. 191; 
rebellion, I96sqq. r 236; reconcilkiiun. 
199; death, 160. 201 
Liudolfiuas, House of T 215, 236 
LiudpraoiL chruniekr, dted. 139, 149. loti 
^1- lb9; at the court of Otto I, Iflfl; 

Bishop of CremoiLa, 163; mcu! to Con- 
Btnntiuoplc, 167; b(9 ,4nMpodfori« r 423 
mis, £38, 5M sq B 

Liutbeit, Arehbsshiip oE l£ayen»» 4£. 60 
Liotpril, wife of Conmd of Lorraine. 19 J, 
m vott, a 1 5. 249, 253 
Liuthmr, Mitr^mivc of North Mark, 316 sq. 
Llntpert. BJ shop of CambreJ. struggle with 
John of Aom, 398 
Liutpdldp UiniVTB an BovirLi, 69 
LEutpoLd of B^bnflbeny, 305; Murpravr of 
Anstoa. 306, m 

Lint ward, Rfehopof VoroelJi + 36, 33 
Liritta AndronioEl*, 491 
Livy, £21 aq. 

LlaOcEwy- St Aaiph 

Liantwit Major r icbool at, fi09 

Lleya K promontory of* 842 

Uobregml. riicr, 90> 438 

Lobbes. ACrtaliJt of, 26 

Loches. mttnck&d by IJucb of Amboisc. 119; 

chapel at. 661; church at. 563 

Lodi. PH Of. 175 

Loire, ri**f, 23, 4ti t 128; Northmen on, £ML 

«6aq, + Jfl% m iqq.; 7fi mm 
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Lotrihuris, ttii*. 7, <7 ISO. 1JM, 176, * 
178; 422; kings- of, itt Atstull; nr* aUo 
Ladgoboxdi* 

Lombardy, 27, 58; &fld Conmd It, 198 sq.; 
Miid Radolpb p, 18$ *q_; Invaded by Hun- 
fcarlarm, I4ft. 153: ifcMed by SaraMDB. 
153; QHq l find. 1M; Henry H 
lnternnafl In, 219; w nlfn Italy 
LomEjll 0 K Count of. Ste Olio 
Landau. aooked by Dtkflt’d, 813; stormed by 
fitin|pi h 349; nmumcd, 353; in Gatb- 
Tunru kingdom* B36; captured by Alfred* 
858;. 3S3; repels the limes, 334 B 381; 
aceepU Svtm, 383 UJ,; mates Edmond 
fc king, 385; beslftgftd by Knnt. 385; S87; 
p 304; St Paul F a Gathcd ral, 564; Otnpna of, 
579; Church duee in diocese oJ, 379; 801 { 
bisbopa of, #tv buniitaji, William 
Lungohardia. theme of* 158* 152, 180, 158 
Leppergarth, runio inscription at* 336 
Loim, 418 

^riM^ ascribed to Gildnfi, 598 
Lorraine (Lothoringuil, 27;: gi^on to Latlmr 
II. 34; 38. 3B r 41, 40; contest for, 44 sq>; 

C ition Of, 45 ; invasion al, 51 sq.; CAT- 
\m Eild, 55; cession of, 67; North¬ 
men in, 58 sq., 64; claimed by Ratal ph 
of Burgundy, 63,135; Ewenfcibold, King 
of, 67 sq.; trader Churle* the ftimp]^ 
68 sq., 7* sq.* 7*3, 87; invasion by Lomi 
d'Ootremor. 78, 180 sq.; conquest by 
Henry the Fowler, 78. 180 sq.f Hun¬ 
garians in* 87 p 183 wte: under Otto I. 
i80ftttq-r 182 sq^gifentoBryno, 199sqq.‘ 
tnmsiona of, by Lothnir, 80, 207 eqqi 
diftaEIeetlon ngainst Henry U, 223, 238; 
Robert the Finl and. 10$ sq.: relation* 
’with Burgundy, 135, 144 sq.; Church re¬ 
form In* 236,250, 253; opposed to Conrad 
11. 254, 256 sq.; ravaged by Odo of Blnis* 
123, 144 &q., 250, 267; divided into two* 
200 #qq, s 203; reunited. 270; made into 
1*0 Duchies, 2$4; Henry tULn, 277; ro¬ 
mance jxuty in, 285: revolt of Duke God¬ 
frey, 286 Riq r ; gcitlomenl of t 280 sp; 
kings, dlikes, etc* of, aw Amulf, Brano, 
Cbd^, Conrad, Geblmtvl, Gilbert, I.othar, 
Louis* Olto, ftegiuor, ZwCutibolri 
Lorraine. Lower, (riven to ChariW, 207 % 
Henry LI in, 218; Henry HI in* 275 ; 
dub'iof, *&■ ClmrlfcSp Frederick, Godfrey* 
Gosmlo, Otto 

Lorraine, Upper, dukes of, irr Adalbert, 
Dietrich, Frederick, Gerard. Godfrey, Ofr 
i do 

Loraeh, 16; mmols of , 518,584; library el, 
521 

Lbraweilar, Conrad U elected nwir, 264 
note 1 

Lothnir, King of Francs* 77 nof< 80; in- 
vudes Lorraine p 207 eq + ; 210; death of r 

si, an 

l^thar I, Emperor, and Rararia, 3; King 
oE Italy, 5, 13. 20; the auoOMaiira. 10,13; 
imrmge of, 12; rebek, I# sqq. .#7^444, 


448; clairtia the Empire, 18; rertoras 
Jt<\ LLi- I, 12; 21; pri>eEahned Einpcrcr, 10, 
22; ralotiODG witn hk brdthera h 22 Bqq,, 
32 eqq r . 534 ; with GUbort. 34; relallnttfl 
with the Church* 29 aq,, 444; relations 
with Viking*, 315; death of + 34 
Lolhsj-nip of Supplinburg, Empemr. 14fl 
LoLhar II, King of Lorralne t Lnb^ritance of. 
34 spq.; 36 sqq.; divorce of, 88 w|q F , 448 
sqq. ; death of, 44; 526 
Lothar U, son of King Hugh, 140; joint- 
king of Italy, 154, 157; death of, 168, 
104 

LoLharingfa. Stt I/orruLna 
Loth tan, invaded by Scat-, 350; 388; In¬ 
fluence of. 386 

I^nis 1 (the PioiLft, or the DebondaireV^ 
Bmpervr, aocesfiion of, 1 sqq,; theGhtufo, 
4 «q r| 444 ; the Vikings, 3)3,815, 327; the 
sucOtifl&Euti, 8 ft|q r L Micond rtmnlage of, 
12 eq.; revolts of bis eons, 14 sqq.; hu¬ 
miliation, H, 444, 448 aq .; restoration, 
10; dfiktb, 22; in Walafrid^ poem, 322; 
lira at. 534 

Louis IT, Emperor. King af Ttaly, 34. 38 J 
obtnlDt Provence, 41; the Pope and, 42 
Mw, 50, 450; 44 iq.: death aJ r 40, 50; 
raitfn in Italy. 47-50; 53, L34 r 137, 
149 

Lonifl LIT {the hlindj, Empcrn-r, son of Boso, 
62 sqq.; in Italy, 68. 188, 149; king of 
Froveisne, 138; captured at Verona, ib. f 
140; 103; dcnlb of h 130, 156 
Louls H (the German), Eing of Germany, 3, 
28, 34; iuvl thesucceaHion, 10. 18; rebels, 
14 sqq.; pardoned, I5 r 18* 10; deprived of 
iqmDurj', 21 sq.{ relations *ith Lotbar I, 
23 sqq., 32 sq. fc 444; relations with Lothor 
11* B5, 40, 42 »qq.; md Charles the Bahl„ 
Bflaqq.p 42. 50 sq M 446 aq., 534; and the 
Pope, 43, 451 §q.; nnd Lorraine. 44 sqq,; 
and Italy, 40 sq., 40 sq T ; death of, 4fl n 51; 
$3; 314 

Louis the Younger, son of Lou in the German, 
B3sq.; King of Siaicmy, 51 sq.; inradus 
FrfUToe* 58 w.; doath of. 58; 58 
Louis the Child, King of Germany* $8; 
death af, 08 j 74, 138 

Louis* King of Bavaria- See LonEri thwftGcr- 


Louifi n (the Stammerer). King of Franoo r 
Duke of Maine, U v 40,55; King, 55 ; death 
of, 68* 321; marriage*, 57; 77 mU 
Louis III, K ing of France, 50; enowned, 57 ; 
lltuplr with the Northmen* 58* 321; 
death |0f, 68; 77 nor* 

Louis fv d'Ootrerner, King of France, 
opowrtBd, 7f Sapolicy of, 78; Otto I end* 
180 sq., 102 UH, * death of, 79, 201 
Ejuule V. King of Jt' ranee, nflule King of 
AquitAine* 91 ; death of, 91, 211 
Loul#YI, King of France, 114 
Louis, Si, IK, Kingulf FAaice, 40i # 

LouIh, King of Aquitaine. Set Louis 1* 
* Emperor * m 
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Louis, Abbot of fiain^Denif, 93 

Loo to. Count of Montbeltord, 38? ‘ v 

tooit, ton of Charles, Litiko of Low^rLortaine, 

Lctrraln, Northmen encamp at, 50 sq, 
'Louvicfs, treaty Ot (&(56) p 35 
Lubeck P see of, 805 &q. 

Liifiaifl h 491, 510. 531 

Lucania, tn the theme of Longob&rdim. 150 
Ltteaa, Bishop of Tuy, 430 
Lncca. 47; Olt* h DnN of at, 303 

LllOCfa, Otto H at, 160 * 

Luoretros, 4ff*520 Sq^ 

Luay, Haghde, knight* of, 463 nor* 

Ludoe*. Kiiwof Mercia, 346 

Ltldlow €a*tfc, 501 

X^dtnilla. St, LH 

E3f^Ud p the, 18 

Lugo# w^ted by Alfonso I, 410 

Lana. Stx> Luni 

Lund* trading centra, 832 

Lnneburg, 303; baltle near , 821 

Lllui, OibtfUuH Id, 340; Vikings af, 830, 

83t 

Lupus, Duke of Champagne, eulogy of 
Vuiiantiui) Fortuilatiia on, - 3*09 
LuptLa of Fcrnfcres, 527 
Lupus flf Oaecony, banished. 6 
IfLyjUiiriSj the^ submit to Hsnry I 

nibdued by Otto i, 202; rebel against 
Otto II, 308; Ally with EoInUnmn:*, ill; 
t*ko and lose Emnden brn^v 311 sq.; «c 

tifji-f Lausiti 

Luton, 3fip; Danish mid upon, 308 
Lmemburg, fAmUyqf.302; 807; k Lamina, 
238, 248, 294 

LtlJtorius, African pool, 46ft 
Lyfing. Abbot of Tavistock, made S taboo of 
Cralitau. 388; Edward th* Confer mod 
390 

Lyouua:-i the. Set Lyons* comity of 
Lyons, county of, 27, 93 : duehr 0 f, 84, 4 | ( 
44; gieen to CharlEr* the IsiM 45 m - 
uWni«l by W57 r 197; H« S b of lute] 
IBS; ftetorr-i to Kreute, 76, 147; urii- 
blitbopric of. -m: nuod of nheuu^, 
2M: culture of,««; Ms, from, 320; arc 
f™* flTehitdctare, m i k« off 379; ueii 
llakop* of, 933; uv Agobard. Aumh*»», 
Euiclr~d, HaUnaid, Leidiad, Odolrta 
Lyvtitxip molt of the, 144; all* 

Henty n p 220 oq., 228, Sag; alfy with 
Connul II, 20O r 303; iwyaft of, 263 an.» 
288, 305: revolt, 299 ^ 


Ha'additas. See Kal idles- t 

Macbeth, Earl or Moray, 395 * 

MyncLis (Miwmua), King of tjje ^VVetem hip*. 

326 i 

Marar. 323 * * 

Mi?on, 26, S7; independence of, 124; tinder 
Otk^WlJlLani, 141; feonnta of, 57 wy,; ja: 
QltoAVfllnjii, ffariti, 

Ma^iuhbfis. Adlunualui of, 485: <m the verb 
in Greek »nd I*hn p 504, 535 


•Madrid, 421 

MaeJmordha, Kinc of Ldmster, 324 

Mamkrieht, 275< 298 

MagdcbuT^, city, Be ft cigar submits to Otto r 
■J, 339, 195; 188; Otto UuM a*. 208; 
Bolnlar nihmtti*o Otto [I nt, 206 ; rht-*- 
Henries condemned at» 90fl: 211 
Magdebuiif r motzopomais see of, founded, 
21^: 282; APchbisbopfi of , 209, 217; i« 
Adalbert, {Jem, GLnilor, Utinfrid, Taginc, 
Thredrie. Waftherd: provcsi of. hi WbJi- 

hfffu 

Miurlinwa BerEwn. 431 
ifiM’iui Carta, 461. 469, 469. 479 

jlfVRnus. St* UftcciES 

Mwjub the Good. lingor Norway ,394; 369; • ' 
defeat# ibe Obotrites, 306; dOiiiDji tbe 
Jiimsriking#, 337 

JU^mus Hikoosoti, King ol Denmark, 304 
Magyars- Sa Hungarians, Dungary 
Mshlif, Ahmjul ibn Mu H iwiya ctatma to bti 
tbe, 420 

Mahdl + Fitimitc Caliph, 151 

Mahomet I. Emir of Spain, 416 tq.; 435 

Maliom»l H + aLHahdJ, QalipL of (M&nt, 

427 

Mahomet ibn Abl -Amar, Si* AJmaniier 
Nlahocut ibti Ghalib, 41H 
Mali om el llm Hasbitu al-Tmtbh governor of 
Saragoasa^ 421 

MatioineL ma of 'Abd^uf-Barmin Iff. 

485 

5tttLU^ t rebellion of lord of p ilO 
Mains*#™ to Pepin, 18; ^m4 by Lam, 
text, 81; duchy of. 85; indapendanoe of, 

M; stibjeql to Anjou, I0fl §q \ dulcet and 
ccunEa of, Herbert, Htigb, Lambert, 

Louis If, Robert 

Maloluj, Si, Abbot of CJunT. 188 
Malaga, AV< BegFo 

Miilar^ Lake, Anglo-Saxon tains froun 888 
MnJcoiui, KIeik of Scoia p reoeirai (Jtuilbor- 
land, 868 

Malcolm H, mn$ of Scot*, 388, m 

Malcolm III (Canmore), King of Scota, 895 

Maldou, 364; battle of, 824/881 

Malik ibn Anaa, JH, 4fll 

Melikj tct r Muslim met, 114, 481 sqq. 

MiUm^hmy, 357; abbey of p 374: library 
al, 511 

^ in. 611,194 iqq r> 329, 

^Tflj 381; ScamjiuaTLun indironcfi Id, 

833 

Manas^. Awhbiahop 0 f Artea, 153; decerta 
H ngh f 15? ; Arc hbishop of Mi laa + 158 son. 
Mamu£«, Archb^hop of Rhcinu, Hi 
Manchtokr, fortitied h 3B5 
Manegold. Count, 258 
ManicW Ba and religinu* romances, 400 h, 

Man!runt J3, Mrirqoesrt of Turin, 240, 240, 

284 

Manfred, Coanl ol Mi tan, 66 
Unlit]ilia, pool, 536 
Manlius, M„ lit Aitnfogia, 686 

Mauri,/tr], 364 
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Mfliiorp the, 472 8^; French and German 
analogies. iS3 

Manjo III. Duke ol Amalfi, chosen Prince 
Salerno. 109; driven out, 176 
MiHtAiIr. AbW ; i CnEi pb, 413 
Mfriflair, Fatimtc# Caliph, 186, 422 
MiniiiJk r Bofti becomes Eiag of Provence 
a* 57, m 

Manlk?j ? claimed by WLilLuu the Conqueror, 
L12 

Mantna, Bogb of Pruranoe and John X at, 
153; cemnty of, 221; Henry HI at 298 
Map r Waller, cited, 536 
Marburg, church of, 562 
> MjLxcclIlnuja tint! FeU-^ SS-. relic* of„ 518, 
# -533 

March. river, Hungarian frontier, 261 r 303 
March, the North, #« North Murk; ihr EelrI, 
East Mark, Lmiaitz,. March of; ihe 
Th uniiigijui . wt Meissen, March of 
Margoil. £& Margot 
Mwgut (Margoil^ 90, 306 
Mivm, nun, 417 

Marianna Argyms, Id South Italj. 166 

Hariaani Seotofl, 534 

Marians, Bishop of BomantO, 192+ 104 

Murj Habit, buttle at 413 

Mara Cl re,'Sen of r and iho Eils, 327 

Itte abbey of a 71; abbot of, 
Hugh the GraU 

Marne, river, meeting on (050), lt4 
WMwm, Beatrix. wife of Alberia, of Kpo, 
le&o, 15 L, 455; wj to of Guido of Tiiiitfln?, 
153; wife of Hugh of rcaEv* 154; 241 
Morquard of AnwciW, 462 
Marseille^ 'm 
MarliaJ. 521 

Martian in Cfipolla, 343. 465, 497 iq + * 504, 
m 513, 525 sq. 

Martin. Si, of Tour*, 499 sq., 495 *q. 
"Martin, Land of Sl, ,p 51a 
Martin of Duinlo* Archbishop of Brocnra, 
4m nq. 

Martin of Lium, 526 
Marion, battle at. 553 
Mas lansm „ 410 

Male duo* of, enfeoffed, 118 
Uatfrid, Count of Urban*. 8- ciiled^ 16 p 
19 aq. 

Mat [rid, Count, 66 
Matilda. Abbott, 174 

Matilda, wife of Henry lire Fowler, 185*q,; 
90B 

Matilda, aneeatns^i of Agnes of Poitou, 
283 note 2 

Matilda* Counter of Taftfifiitv, 399 
Matilda, lifter of Otic HI. 215 
Matilda, wife of Ccmmd Duke of Corinth ia + 
5EJ56 

Matilda, daughter of H*niy m, marries 
Eudolf of Swabia, £gg 
Mattktm p Sc, apocryphal Gwjvf o/ T 553 
Maubergeon, VExoanteu- of Cbilclknwlt., 
130 

Maugca, district of* added to AnJ^ju, 9» * 


Maulevrier. fief of Anjou p 116 
Mauretania, 421 

Maurice, St. lain* of, .">« Linffi^ Holy 
Mauricnnc, Count of r Stf Humbert 
MaUTftinliiLster, monMtciy; 8 m 

Maximilian, King of the Roman?. 466 
Maximu, B 4»bt^Nu of, 525 
Mayenou. 16, 25 aqq, p 51, 275 sq.; Harold 
of Denmark haptj«d at, 7, 313; cun* 
Von lion at, 143; Otto 1 at, 186 *q.; 
Henry U pi, 217 h.,* 4&; synods at, 937, 
252 f 295; Con tad II crowned at, 254; 
Agnes crowned at, &54: bhmTV< W, 235, 
255 rtjq.; library of, 521; nft-hbtahopa of. 
*« Art bo, Bardo, Erkumbald p Fradcrtok, 
Heriper, Hildcbort h Liutl>ert r Babon Maur. 
Sondjflrold, William, Wilii gi* _ f 

MayemtOp takun by WHhani of Nonnanffy’ 
1101 lord of, t« Geoffrey 
Meathp raided by Tushie, 317 
Means, 146; district oi ¥ 1$, 40, 76 aq., 93; 

captured by Northmen, 85; Odo H and, 123 
Mecca. 433 

Mecil&v of Moaovia, 302 
Medellin, 419 

Mcdeaham&toilo, monaatery of. 351; ro- 
foisn i.itd, 375. St£ Peterborough 
Af/diu in I'ito. sequunw, 530 
MoiiLiuLccti. 426 
Medina Sldoniap 416 
M&iinese, 499 

Mcditermneau Sea. command of, 423, 431 
Mtersen ,. conlrrenctd at {847}, Bl, 52; (851). 

32, 37; Treaty of (^070). 45, 51. 57 
M^gLugMud. Arobblioop of Tiilrea* 238. 243 
Megio^uod ^Molngattd), Owhop of Eieheiedt, 
237 Jiq. * 

Unroll, fertideation of. 104^ recovered by 
Eekhaid, 211; otptUhK] by DoJeelav, 229; 

Im 1, if& R ; farther sUempt on, 22Q 
Meissen, March of, created, 202 mU; at¬ 
tacked by Bo]ce]av of Poland, 21T P 222 j 
given to Gnnzidin, 222; BoJeaJav 9 & de¬ 
signs upon* 226, 238; Upper LAtisitc 
attached to, 261; m*rgra^ t& of + *« Eok- 
hard, Gunrelin 
Mtlk. MS. mi m 
Meio, Dnko of Apalia, S50 
Melrose, Kenneth Mjw Alpln at, 356 * 

Mol an . Vikings at, 46; beriaged f&W, 102 ; 
wnmd, 165; death of Philip I at, 
115 t 

Mfmii'hcti, death of Henry t at, 1H&: death 
Of Olio I at. 263 
Memplsc district, the, 93 
Mena#. Stf of Alexandria, ivories of, 543 
UenlM,%19 

Mer4a, KingdoA of. extent at Qffa's dealb.* 
340; eXtengLoo Vff?g|waid, 343; conflict 
with Wows, 344 ; m dqplmo of, 345 u,; 
conquered by Vikinga, 348, A51, 353; 
ooionfted l^y Viking« F 354 »q L ; Hilpnitri ^ 
Wmsm, 356, MO; AingaSfp w^orl»- 
milf, DeomwulL Burhred, Coolwnlf, 
tocnwulf, Ecgfritfl, Ludeca, Off*, WigUf 


* 
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Mwflift, Uttkedom of, 5M, 659 nq., 394 • sa? ; 
B&7; and AdtbflhhlltPi rBw, 361: 
with Welsh, 862 sqq,; wjlt^ with 
^ m.; Judy of, j*c Aethelfieda; Ed. 
4 JkeElder, brd of t 323, 664; revered 

by Edmund, B68; revolt Awning t Eadwifi^ 
372 h 674; fAction f n\mts Actbelrcd, 378; 
eeded to Knot. 3flfl j*q.- F socle!y Ip, 557, 
^ 1, 404; duh%fl and euyris of, tu Aelit^r, 
Aelfh«* h AethdiSedn, Aetbtlred, Eadriu 
SttMirn, Edwin* Leofric, Le^wine 

Mercm h APcl^iiliope in, eupprcs^d, 343; nt 
Hjj^hrirf it 

Mcrfjn the FreckteJ, Kin* of North Wiles, 
350 

iftiridflH 4H ( Eld, 4ia F 43 ] ; bdepcnden^ 
Wtf.ilT 
Mer2Ln r 513 

Memiflfiiim script, 317 
Mtr&eburj^ fortili cation of, 182 eq,; siege 
Of 189; see of, founded, 202; 

n-vived F 235 ; assembly at, 217, ftte; 
Deory II muErters lit, 225; Bol e&E&v make* 
F™* At, 2SP; Henry fl *{, 250 S Mcsco II 
iUtrtiiiiE at. 20L sq t ; Dial of (1033). 262; 
DEnt of (10331, ; 256- 297: htabups of, 

*t* Gmter, Tktetmar, Wigbert 
Mersey,, 354: Edward th* Elder"?! power 
rUAchre. 303 
Martel*, Jis 

Mtfsco it Dlik& of the Poles! fmbmite to 
Otto I, 202 5 aids Bavarian reVoEi* 205; 
snhmieu to Otto 11,206; wm-wkifa Bohemia, 
2U; 322 

MfifiOO II, Dgk* of PolftI3<1 r 144, 258 SO., 
302f auceeda BoEpsIav the Mighty, 260; 
WiLni wjtti Conrad IJ, 200 eh}.; driven out 
by Otto Beiprim, 261; iuoowdi 0tto> 261 1 
Rubmita to (Jonnkd II. 261 wg.; dwtlh of, 
262, 300 

Me^otam U, 436 ; architect re in, 539 , 541 , 

Medina. wbed liy SAfaceru; 40: bvBfXatk- 
tiae*. I6M 

*“£■*■ «■«.; t™it of, a. 

44 ■ 52; 190; Artemhlte-i at. 447; 61; nvn od 
Of, 449; wee of, 45; tiubnpiof, 299/250, 
21U «!,: «t Adalbert, DiStrmlL, iStord, 
^aJo; abbot of* art John 
Meustf^Sver, 46 §<g., 59, 08 F 134; Conrad 
Of LoFTalne defeated op, 197; mouth of 
Si-LEed by Gmidt of Upland, 24S *4. 
M&teres, t7 

Michael II, Eastern Emperor, 524. 54® 
Michael HI, the Drunkard, Extern Emperor, 
451 \ 

MlchcBii^f, Abbey of, 5L8 * 

fMhto Of St Blquier h 519, #23 *q. « 

Middle Ai^flt-a, Kinja of.* Sr* Peoda 
Middle Kln^dqpif ffts l *n Lortaint. See 

oi*e Buifrimdj 

MbldWi^ fiundredi of, 367 " 

Mjlan r and *AnanU and Lambert, 6$; 
Irftbar II KDt to. 157; Otbcrtin^ in, 240; 
p ^ 344; favonre Henry Il r 3^6; 


* Cimriii II QrqvneJ , 1 , si«; sifl^e ef, 
sqq., 377; TCOOta of, Hoal), ManfreJ: 
MSS, at, 521; Chqreh of St Lorcnxo at, 
546; an and arebitoutnre tn, 553 i tee of, 
contested, 1M; lands of, , 245; pm- 

CedflTWi (rf t 264; tobblibcps of, 224, WO, 
244; me AdaEnLan, An&elni, Arderic T 
An bert, Armilf, Otiido h Lmnpert, I.Andulf, 
Manases Waiperi 
ftflletufi, McavatlOfts at, 547 
MUo. Cotint of Vtmma r 157 
Ml] ton (Donselj. M*y of, 373 
Msltort (near Sheppn), 359 
^Iteleu, blfthoprio of, 232; Sm.0Hb acknow- 
ledge Conrad 13 at. 255 

MinutfftttlfM' German, 230> 270. 462 a ' 

Minstet, nunnery of r 3J3 
Mfriqaidtik + Ste Era^birga 
Mi»-, Sing of the SuevL 4m 
Miron p Catalan Count, 424 
*&*, s. 9. 0, 20, 162, 1(15, 169. 240. 244, 
3H6, 206, 2U0 

Ui«(JjlAT, Pnnco of tieObotritiSg, 240 
Uocbxw, St, LUs of, 506 
Mo6i‘i>n, 231: counts of. *« Ad«l bf rl-Atta, 
(tonify:,, TodaU; Jukes of, 240; «e of. 

I65s bithepE Of, 2S1, 24D 
Modutep Etehopof Atstun, 16 
Mutmir, Mcravian prince, 64 
,Vkueflme, Abbey of r its J oiportanct „ 124 
Mi-n (Anole^ey^ ^ ; Norse tiwfl In, 526 
Monasterboico, 556 

Mutiastleism, Muslim. 43 1 ; C3bjipitian. m 

K , 441; ip Europe, 4-77, 5>r Ctnuiiie 

ft rut 

“Monkof BtGdt." 4^r Notkcr Labeo 

11 Monk of TouI, Ph rm 

Mutts, Or.uni of. .Vre Herman 

Mani-Uarboi + Will I Am of NormAudy at, 110 

Monlltaron. Falk Nerm at, 10s 

MenUteliArd, Count af. Set Louis 

MonlbojAU, for tress of F 106 

Montbrftl, [cxrd of F 129 

Mautdldler^ county of. Ill 

ktonto CrLEHino, Loih vr II And tbe Pope at, 

44; Abbey Of, 49 p 150,20S^ Jibrurr of, 521 
Monte Giiigantb Otto EH at, 176 ' 

Montelcon, 420 

MonlfaueoHp Northmen debated aH686L72 T 

65 * 

Montferrnt, marqocsi^i of, 940. William 

Mont fort, Simon de, 401 
Monttertnder, mpnuteiy of, l&i- abbot of, 

«f Adso 

Montjc&n, homer of. in Anjuo, 118 
Mondh4ry e diitnantlcd (110^ F lli 
Moctmartrs, fli; Otto H at, 60. 208 
MemtmcUp/urro of. +41 
HnMHT.rtlHlHd b; Hugh Ol AmbslM, 

119; locd of, He Aubrey 
Mont fctiiJ, county of K 1P4 
Monlruuil-BrlLAj, eaailr of , 116 
MuulreuiE.mr-Mjsr. added to Flafidflfi> 92 
MontrcTault, wtta ol, built by Fulk N«ra, 
ll€; !o|daofj tit Koger, Stephen 
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Montiicbiri, Fa Ilf X«m H, 108; Hugh of 
Amhctee at, 119 
Monlriond, synod of h 262 
McEitrSi-MieheS r siege of UW1), 121 
Mantsflrean, I^nse of, 11 9 
Horat, §ei?-e4 by Odo%J, 143; besieged by 
Conrad EE {1033), 144 sq., 259 
Molmtfa, strugglee in, 31 , 64, 6®; conquered 
Ely Bratislav. 260., 39$; bishopric for, 248; 
prince* 0*i 4it Moimir, HvatopJuk 
Moray, Earl pf. Set Macbeth 
Mire, EorJ of. Set Bognv&ldr 
Motgommg. Set Ghimorpjin 
UoH<mvnJ, abbey qf + tC 
* Mciikem, 394 

* Morkare, Ear] of Northumbria, 39® 
Murom* 424, 43d 
Moru&Lnl p tbo, of V^nSc*, 170 
Uorteidur, Odo dcfcAtod at, 109 
Mortimer, revolt of + 466 
Mortmain, 404 

Mo nan (Mannaaimi}' fire ion Levader + ft sq. 
Mosaiic, at BftVfnrtit, M3.448, 550; at ShJo- 
nioa, 542; in St Soph in, 544 8qq.; in North 
Africa. 547 Oq.; in Milan aad NitpEd*, 549; 
in 6jt Mark's, 549 Eq«, 5oH-, in iji-ii Marin 
Maggiom, MO, 558; in Fhuhm, 567; at 
All. 507; Byzantine, Kwrces of, 548 ogq. 
MoiaTA, 412 

Move Lis, river, 21, 43; Harold penetrated to 
(941}, 315 

Moan in Man Annin, Abbot of Bangor, 503 *q. 
MouiihertH;, &teg« of (1048) , 109 
Monti no-la-Marehi-, lord of, 120 
Mcmaon t 27 

M*rnir,;ha. 439fiq T1 43‘>sq., 435 h 433 
Mairchcrtaob, Irifb Leader, and the Viking*, 
324 

Mulmho, Life of St Patrick, 505 
Mu'iis, Fitimite Caliph, 422, 424 
Mnjihid of Denia. conqnen Sardinia, 250 
Mulodiec (Muwnjlod}, eiass in Spun* 414, 
429 

Mundhir, Emir of Spain, 418 
Munster, meeting at, 278 
Mania, 409; Vifiingsat,, 320; d b o on tro t in h 
413, 416; irrigntkiip of, 432 
Mnsa, conqueror tif Spain r 409. 431 
Musi, U, ** Third King of Spain," 417 
Mu.-di i*[ [, Aa/tft in Spain, 424 
Muslim* {in Spain), eh. m; boundwy (in 
753), 410; tfn S12) r 420; la* and hatitu- 
Hons, 431 eqq* 

Mutcnia, 421 

Mullein, BodnEpb til make* Conrad II hii 
heir a±, 356. 258 
Mnwiillad, St* MuJadi*# 

MnzafTar. mm ef Altnonzor, 427 sq, 

Mynjr, 3t* St David's 

Najda, fthive go a end. 422 
NAjcra, 421, 4441 

Nantes, plundered ,30,33; lid d til to Brittany, 
S3; 128; Vikings at, 87; counts of, i#f 
Hoel, Lambert l t 


Napticid., besieged by Sanwena, 49; mrtepenrl- 
jr E nce of, ISO; 151; btsiegod by Cilipb 
Mansur, 130; 169; Qua HI and. 178; 
captured by pildolt IV, 268; MS. at, 514; 
baptistery at, 548; duke* of, m Andre 
John, Sergiu* 

Narbonne, Bishop of. See Baribotomsw 
Narduiud, Nanlns, St& EintUkdl 
Kami h Bishop oL J&bn XIII, Tope 
Nonr, 416 

Naumbfri^t biibopric of SS^itz removed to, 
260 

Knvaiw, 410, 421 ajq., 42&<fS9, 441; con- 

t uers Leon, 426; rails tary tenure in, 464; 
ing* nr, $t* Garcia, Saneho 
Nay land, 391 note 

Naze, tbe, 305 r 

Nsidlngen. death of Cbarleti the Fat alffe 
JTeknr, attacked by Viking*, 820 
KemeslanciH, 5£3 

Norm mil author of HiMtarw JQrfi4ffm£Ri t 842 
Nw-lor, Busnirm diTOSteJer, cited, 327 
Nrlher WmUghtan (Ellandliti), battle at, 34J5 
Nsustria. given m Lodi* III, 57; March of, 
71 ^ 73; 93; and the Northman, 88 sq.; 
formation of the March, 91sq,,94; decay 
of the March, 95 eq.; 104; marq«ca*ea of, 
p« Hugh., Ode, Robert 
Neiutrians, 23, 27, 71 

Nevsrs, given to Pepin, 16; Ootlnt of, Ue 
Landry 

Newburgh + Wihiom of, cited, 518 
Null {Unndiibb, Irish Loader, and tbfl Vi- 
kmg* r 324 
Nice, filkbop of, 382 
Nicephoros, Ghrunugraphy of, 528 
Nicapborus Pbecan, Easberfl Emperor, in 
Italy, 156; ju Emperor, 167 
Nieholiw I T Pope, 40 sqq, r 449 *qq.; 525; 

daiiufl of, 452 *q.; 455 
Nicholas Picingli. Set FicingSi 
Niie, river, oiebiteetarc in Vidky of* 540 
ftlittti St. of Calabria, its 
NimegiMn, 13; menembfle^ at, 15 r 31, 248; 
burnt by ViMngs, 59 ; diet at, 950; aynod 
At. 251; Henry III married at, 27*; meets 
dnkefl I>ormine isi T 291 sq.; Chaika 
magne T i paJace at, 293, 561 
Niaibifl, academy at, 486 * 

Nilhard, Bishep of Ls^ge, 27® ** 

Nitbiud, Abbot of St Biqsner, hutorian, 
24 mu, 444 . 5%1 

Nivelles, convent of, 60; abbess of, *f t Gitoh 
Nivemai*, the, Northmen defeated hi, 93 
NdamcntlsTfe Viking iiettEemen.1 at, 316 
Nome n Sis Breton King. 9, 30 m\ .; death of, 
33 * 

NtnaTitiita, Jbhp, Abbot of, Sf? John X^I, 
Pope * , 

Noniwbingionti, lift, oompalgn of Cbariea 
the Great against. 319: iuhmit to Den- 
miflrlt, 813 

Nordgftn of Bavarin onod^l moigmvate^O0; 
war in (1003V 223; margravefl of t 
Bcrtbold, Henry , Otto 
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#? s ; Hi.urh tb<$ Gtmb aci74imin of. ; 

H^ry i aed m uq + ; Philip I m), 
ill iq.; revolts ia^ Ikn^ from 

Efigliuid in, 96a ; Beandiauviiun lntfactiec- 
id, 330, 333, 330: floretmnent of, 137 so,; 
dnke* of, tit Biahflrf, Robert, Hollo, 
W illiam 

Normnni, the, 36 *1?-; beffirmingv of itaolr 
power 1 n South Ifady, 266; 300 - it buttle 
dJ Cminte r ; «f at*o Nommudf 

KgrthMupinn, MtrA, 8£6; submit* to Acthd- 

3kdu. 323, 369sq.3 attacked by Anluj, 306; 
barnt by Duiei, 3*#3 

S-riKrkmptaitEbine, 38B; htxudnfe af, 887: 
B™witifr i»a inducnca in. 830 « + : «jlt] 
of, Ah W&iLhcof 

fiOttU Hark. SCht natt* 238; marj^mvott of. 

^ Dietrich, Liutba«\ WiEliam 
North man. fiw Vikings 
Northumberland, Earls ot r tee Eiululf, Siward 
XartbnmblfiiL, kingdom of, iMOsq.; dts&fdeni 
pndfit Eardwulf, 341 ■ conquered hr Yi- 
kin^ r 318 «j. P 033 *nq,. 388, 343 aq, t 
3^0 ^q.; nidd Olnf h 361 ; art iad 
Wmlhg in, 555 *qq. ; cantinfntaJ art 
FLtld, 659.45^; Scand-iem vcb.fi influence b ( 
380 sq*, Mt Bern Let ul, Peim. Nsrthnni- 
b^rtami, Yorkahiro; kings of + i tt Aello, 
Aetbftlrtd, Aldfrid, Einrcd. EaniwulE, 
Ecgbetht, Hftlfdanr; caMa-df, ah blorkcrc, 
Siwnrd. Tqa% 

Norway, aBatati Denmark againsl Otto H. 
200; Vikingsi of, all; 337; ut Vikings? 
subject to Deiinfljk. 3SC; Ghriatlruiity in, 
313 Jtq,; chdJsaation of. 028 sqq.; iq Sous - 
dinftvln; kinga of, i« Bakun. HJCvroltl p 
Knot, Magnus GUI. Srein 
Norwich, bur^SaC, 36-J; cailudr*!, 568,587 
Not™' EaiboJui, Seqnimoe* Mid GrtU I AVnrirf 
Of, 530 sq,; life pf Ht Oftll by, 534; m a 
musician, 535 

Xotker L*bro, 530 

Nottingham, Tikiugsat, 010; 820; 351, 353; 

burh of. m m 

Soltbtftiimahir^. 406; Scandinavian in* 
flUEdtas in, 538 eq, 

Nout, bfl*y* Of fiLM4b 108 
NaTmJeAa,Ahbc/Uf p destroyed, 152; chronicler 
quoted .213 sq. r 

NoTluift'bedff^ by Ankin, 244; see of F 165, 
245; hkhop of, st* Pstar 
Novgorod, Httlemcat la, by Bonk, 827 
Najan l .Hugh Capei crowned at, 54; Nortli- 
[iien dlI, 85.8b; bishopric of, SKJ; c&Lhedml, 

* # 

Nor«mlmrgp first mention of* 304 
# 

Oakley, buttle of, 349 

Ot*, Kina ot Humify, H73, 303; niidii 
B*rw»TVfB stj'T’ 363, 33T; defeat o&d 
death of, ‘JiM 

OboJriui, S^e Obetritea ' 


2d0; pridsw of, tit Cndng, Qodeeails; 
MietLalav, Staromir * 

Ocwiiobe fAtam), ftg,41 ft: mltua it, 43# 
Gsla, Aralibilhop of CanterbuTT, 368+ 37« i 
church reformer, 87a 
Oddn. mldennan, 555 
Odda, Stein'* enrtddm, 3&i, 387 

Omhm,, biehoprla foiiDdea «t, 283 

ri T,e,|l i Olto V* BupreniMT. 183 ; 
and BoittUrt iEntfl r 222; n imd* mate, 
828 

Qdilo, Abbot of CInnr P 242, 255; aad the 
*< Tru« of Gcd/' 232 

Oda (EnciK:^ Kin^ of FftWClOC, Marquee of 

NeuBtriai.T^ Bote; Count of Purii, fll, 321; 
nsjujis ting, fl3 s 71 &q,; 01; 84 sqq,; d&uth 
of, 73 

Olid, Bisbep of Rarettx. 470 

Ode, Bishop of Boogvitij, 43 

Odd, St, Abbot of Cluae, IK, 537 

Odo iHenry). Duke ai Jlmpaij. Su Henry 

Wo Bflpel, Daks of Eoijjindy, 12s mi* 

(Mo, Duke oi Guoony, 199 
Qdo rF*«rle#j I, Count of Churtres, Bldii, .fa;,, 
33, 109. 143«e(e 

(Mo tEcdei) n. Coni)! of Blob iiurt Chufu- 
pafsuf- 103 *j.; celiiibnoi of, with Robert 
ibe Piohj, 117; polio? of. 123; olaims 
ilorguody. 143 *[.< 250 nq . t 203; 273: 
ovorceuiebyCourad It, 2S9; denth of. 107. 
143, 267 

Oiio, Count of Orleans, 14 
Odo, Count of Trojea, US wjq, 

Odo, son of Robert the Fiona, 108 sq, 
Ode-Hjirpin, ViseotlnE of BourijM, HI 
Odo«er, 30 

Odu] ricjT iris) , Ardidt&con of laa^res, mode 
Aftehbiahop el I.yon*, 270; murdered. 279 
Offa, Kin« of Me min, 340, 343; lava of, SSS; 
win* of, 551 

Offa's Dyka, 3U * 

Osbourne, 4W nofa- 

Outhere, voyo^es of, 5S3 
01 nf the ftaooet, in lecknd, 032 
OJiif the Stout, Kin^ of Norway, 384,338 *. 
OliJ Tryffipfason. KLn« of Norwor, TUumr 
^d#r, in Eut Anglin, 324; uaa; 301 ; 

Oiaj tbe White {Amblitaibb}, Kotw Kinn of 
Dublin, 317 K , S51 ^in Scotland, %2S 
Olat fOLiir Anlafj GuefriSson, Kinif^ 
Gobi in and Tori, 333, MW * 

OlaffOliifrJSi^tTflKpion (AnUf SihtricsMni, 
Cuiuisn dnron from York. 333, 360, 

„ 368; revolts, 370; death of, 330 
Ofand, An^Iu SMon coim ln p 85a 

•* SOH flq,; bUhup of. v* 

0% (Hctpl). £3ct conquered by, 827 
Olga. Bueajan Quegq, SOI 
02md^z r btihoprio loynik'd at, tflja 
01 (ley (Gkinej, SR5 
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0™r I bn Hamlin. 417 *qq.; doalfa oE„ 420 * 
Ongtfc'JuK t(AngUltfr| f Emgof Denmark, 314 
0 ptfll Ian ua PoiphjH H5 + PubliEiu*, 1 b figured 1 f 
paenu or. 512 p 520 
Oran, m „ 

Grange. Prince SfcfcWillmm 

Orb*. siege of, 346 

0rt* p interviews til, 34. 42 

OrdniLo J p King of lean. 417 

(Memo II. King of Leon. 421 

Or&rtko HL King of Leon, 422 

Ordoild IV h the Bid, King of Loon. 423 sq* 

Orfoidp 377 

Origen, 493 

Orkneys Ihp. Vi kings in. 318 p 325 sq. t 848; 
Scandinavian influence in, 384 sq.; earL 
of, ih Eiu*r, Bigurffr 

Orleans, 14.16*q. p 12; Clearin' the Bald at. 
82; Viking*’ mids on, 33, 87; M; import- 
unoe or. 86, 164, 111; interdicted, 132; 
M^S. nl, 519 t 521; bisll ops of Y *rc AruuLf, 
Jonas. Tbeodulf; count* of h wt Matfrid, 
Ode 

Ormstdt Cup. the, 555 
Omols. tbe, 27 < partition of. 46 
OmrilH, Hilton? 0/ the World ot k 353 ; ZQ®: 
m\ 535, 337 

OtsooIOh Doge of Venice. Pietro Draeolo 

Qffelt bishop of- See AnupntUi 

Orisfinwi liOrvi^ifs], 48 

Urvicto, eatbedrtvJ o( p 583 

Orwell, river, 385 

Qsbeorhi, 350 aq. 

Oabuni Pentocoatp 395 
Osburh. wife of AetbelwulL 352 
Oscar, Danish king,, 32 
QpeeUnm, 35 iq., 40 
Oficytcl, 37,3 
Oafcrth. 360 
O^gar. 374 

Oaketcl Presbyter, 468 
Osina, 4‘i0 §q. 

Onnabrijok, Bishop ok i?ff BenslO 
QsoJf, 519 

Osu-nhJ, BLnhop oE Worwwtef. 374 sq.; At 
F]eury t 873; management of hi* escnkesp 
375.377 eq. T 404| Archbishop of York. 370 
Oswaldedtau^ 377 

Oswtilfp high reeve of Bmnborougb made lari 
of York ill art* 870 
Ola. See AuSr 

Otben. Marquess ami Count. 15T h 161 
Other! EEp Marques*, 240 > '2it 
Otbt*rtlnefl s Hone* of T 240. 342. 244 *qq +t 
254 Hqrj. 

Otfonl f 385 

Olio I t iiie Great. Empercr. Kingef German y. 
7H- 101; seises Burgtmdjt 140. 158; 143 
Piui*; 157; In Italy, 158 pq,. 104 + SOI aq. ; 

the HtlBRnrijm., 160* Kin.* of 
Italj i&filh 161; become Emperor. 182, 
W1i drive* out Be renter. 188; rule of, 184; 
mipn of, 184 wjq., 180 ftqq.; marriage of, 
l83 t 195, 868; the orgn nisaiion of the 
Knipilt, 213; buildfl Credent Ghipt’ 225; 


found* arcbbEshaprlc of Magdeburg, 232; 
jPrnim*i of. revived. 244; Burgundy", 247; 
Cordova* 423 note ; depOBea John XU, 
455; dt^tb of, 187. 204; descendant? of. 
143 mte t 204. 205 note, 259. 215; epic 
npon. 552; compared! with Ben nr II. 23fta<f. 
Olto II. Emperor, King of German t f ]01, 
143 note, m r 205 mt* t Xing of Italy. 
161- marriage of. 187.20S; ooronattons 
201. 203 !*q a - Bavarian revolts, 2£M i-qq.; 
iubduts \lh* Danes, 205; War of tba Three 
Henric^ 207; aH w Aa A In Lorraine. 80, 
207; invndea France, dMOt; in Italy B 
16^ sq., 203^ defeat by ^arJlcen^ 169 sq. ^ 
relAtioiM mth Venire, 170; prijgrwd of 
Cbrib-thkniET under. 208 go.; heathen re- 
eiclioEip ao® f 2J2; see of Mflgdeburg k 332; 
death of, SO. 170. 209 ' 

Gtto in, Emperor. King of Germany, 143 
note. 205 note: km, 208; education r 178 t 
312 sq r ; minority of, 80 sq,. 171; Bavarian 
revolS ugacnflt, 204 ; Htruggls £nr regency 
of, 209 ^qq.; recovers crown from Henry 
the Wrangler. 210; begins to rule, 212; 
advisers of, 213- relations with Francep 
102 sq,; wars in the wl, 2L1; and nctrih, 
212; enters Italy, 172. 176*i, t 212; ro- 
OTganises the chancery, 174^ 213; decree 
an serfdom, 221; opens Charles the Great’s 
tomb, 213 Bq.; neglects Germany Eor Italy. 
ITS—I. 214; death of, 141. 177p 214 aq,; 
bucossaEQEi to, 215 sq. 

Otto IV. Emperor, cf Bnmswiek. 147 
Otto Bexprim, Dnkeof Palond. 260 oq. 

Olio. JhULB of Burgundy r 75 note* 83, 94 
Qilop Dufcp of Carinlhia. 20-1, 205 note* 206 p 
230, 2-52; deposed onrl a-Lnstatfsh 209, 
212; cf tel: □ td the crown at Germany. 
215 i).; sent to Italy, 221 
OltOj son of Bicwin, Duke of Lorraine h 101 
Otto. Dnko of Lower Lomtine, 77 note. 104, 
239.248 

Otto, Duke of Saxony, 70 iiuf* 

Otto. Duke of Swmbbfc and Bavaria* 195. 204 p 
205 note; 306; iQ fcly t 20a *t- 
Otlo of SchweinEmi. Milpin of Nordgau, 
299 : mnilB Duke of BwabEri, 204 
OlS* B Coufft PatftCiuc in Lower Lorraine, 
made Duke of Swsbk, 2S7. 2>9, ;i«7 
Olfo^ Count of Hainmerstain, S^ouq. 

Otto, Cutml of 1 hlhoo1Iq% 213 
Olto, Count of Sjiv,-iy p Marquess of Turin. 
200 

Otto, m n of Couo l of Vermindot&p 267 
Otto-WilfianL. Qannt of MioOQ, 11 Count of 
Eurgandyp 1 108.141 H].,247nq ; death of, 
143 * 

Quad l*. 878* . 

Ouw. river, 5llfp3^9. 3*4 * 

Ovid. 643; 510; sabo^Last aif the of. 
460 

OricKfc, 423 

Owd. I»ugh T Turp|i 5 ditovntid i%. 3l"_ 
Oxford, placed under defence of Wetsex7363: 

► Danes In. ihJ; +m sq„ 389, JflS 
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Oifordahire, u Lidor Mercian Uir, ^7; linn. 
■Insis of p 367 ; Danes in P 382 sq* \ 


Faciftcug, ArebJ*. ! *Mn, anJ Verona library. 


Padc/hcun, assembly at (315) p 3; EuiilgaiidsL 
ctDwiteil at. 2iti- huhcpnc of, 2aa 
rfiilhaa, county gf T W 

Pjilft03 a Counts of the. St* Hugh of Som- 
*ais. SaHio; tw also Conns PaUtino 
Palatine* Stt Count FalalLflo 
Fklddf 1 (Fandulf) Ironhcnd, # Pnms of 
Capua-Bent £filo p 101; reoelvea SpoletO, 
163; deatifoj, 169 
P&Etlolf H F Prime of Benerenin, 169 
Fkldolf IV* Prince of Cipa&t wcovert Capua 
flJJii lakes Naples, 268; drived out and 
293 

PjtJhIu-H V of tTrttno. Prince of Canw. 303 
PiUdoIl, Fringe of Salerno. 160 
Palermo, seized bj Hiknkc-ftEi^., 48 
rblestinr, 480; 'Abd-ar-Hahlunn I in. 410; 
Bit in, 549sq. 

Pal tads us, Bi r missioner lo Ireland* 501 

JJ*J%+ Viking hauler, 381 sq, 

Fklmyrm, catuccmib at. 541sq. 

Bumtiuu, «, 410. 431 
Wo, GibotAlit, U> 
eantft Lfngm, hymn. 493 

PartELomii. 7 

Papacy* usd the False tksrelal*. 443. 455 
jmbI mfr; and temporal nil bn t Chap. ith, 
*od nfcbhi^hQpa, appeals to. ift.; 

kings of Germany, 454; count* of Tils- 
culism, 454; degnadution of, in 9th Century, 
454 *q r ; degradation of, In 10 Eh eenluiv. 
lOt rt.|. h Idle 154, 131. 165,171.455; pro- 
TineW churches, 455, *ht lifter Ftwti/L 
ctaffi; Pope*, aw Afrepdua, AJexasdor* 
BeWici. Boniface, Clement, Eugenim* 
Fonmsos* Gclrtsiua, Gregory, Hadrian. 
John. Loo, Nicholas* Paschal. hoi. Sor- 
Stephen, Sylvester, Urban. Valen¬ 
tine, Znciiariu 

PupiU stilly 5, 29, 154. 162. 453 
Pfcroimo, faullkdi at, 543 
Paris, 2. 2ft; 35; UU; ptundnied lit Vikings. 
35. 40; HitKfiof (815), jbo; sfr^of fdS5j, 
60fqq., 621 sq., 529; assembly at. M3; 

m; MBS. at, bltfsqq- 525 
iqq,; cathfidfal of, 533; lieinigiua Eeacbes 
at, 527; bishops of 496, aw GaIo p 
J wtolin. Reginald; coloid of, *ca liegv, 
Coiinul. Gerard, Hugh. Qdo, Robert 
Pernm. revolt and de&imoLiao of, 267; A3- 
eum it, 514; ws of p 165 % 

ParEOlt, TiTor. 555 * 

Pwchal L Pope, 5&q. r 3)4 * 

1 LLriohal 11, F'Ope. and PbsiH> L 113 sq, life 
Pn--rim ■ ini MiuJKirtui. jpolitJca! wrlser and 
IheologUin. 10, 14, 445, M3 

Bmwi* eaptured by Otto M P 206; *t= of. 

20B; WfcojMr .«« PiE^riEn, Hichl-r 

PaJkinns. fief ol Anjofl, 1 18 

151-4! mA (5‘flJoiicia). 432 * * 

m 


---*-- 

€^mo, death of Otto lit at, 177. 214 
Patriciate, importance of P 221, 34)6 
Patrick, St* and Ifi&h lcaminff, 501; 502; ftai 
Eatrinaonr of Peter. Ser Papal State# 

Paul r Bt P Ifttere of p to Seneca 516 
Paw^r P Pope, sends ftBokii to Pl^L^, 

Paul AurcUan (St Pol-de-L£cn( „ 5439 
Pan] tilt Deacon ^ 5l4sq Tp 550 
Pita), Del m. revolt ol. 493 
l^ttil ths Siisntiary p cited, 544 &q. 

Patilmos of Nola. poet, 5U3 sq. 

Fkuloa Albanu of Cordova. 523 
Pavia, 45. 51; iracmblT at [6781. 53; 30; 
Guj ciovrtbsd at p S5; vabmib tfl Afntdf, 
66; Bodulph JI crevntd at. 136: Lduis 
(the Blmd) crowned at (990)# 136; HQ; 
154: Otto 1 at, 140, m* 195; Hnngariafii 
at, 1 48, 153; Olio III at, 172; 

If cnmnpd aE p 194; Ardoin crowned nt p 
220; Eeorj n crowned at, 224; niaswre 
in, 224; Henry II at, 242 p 244; mm for. 
214; forfeinires granted to, 245; synod* 
&E,251; 291; diet at i 266; Imperial puLiee 
At, buml f 257. ^3^.; bishop of* ace 
dolin XIV. pope 
Pawton T 344 

Payeme, moniMtery of, 144, 2,55; Coarad n 
crowned Eing of Btirgnndy jit, 259 
M t>f God, ’ M2 P 457, 465 
Poada. King af Middle AnglEt. 554 
Pcene, river, and s« of Bremen, 297 
Pcla^ioa, fit JcIttMieEn, -503 
PeW p K\ft$ of Ajstnrmn, 469 Bq. 
PemoreSceRbiro* Viking infltiotiec in, K26 
PeUbe, isoe of, 16-5 

Pentapolis, the, seised by King Hugh, 154; 

limn to the Fcpe„ 132, 174 
Pepin t the Short, Kang of the Franks^ 

515 

Pepin I, King Of Aquitaine. 3, 0, 15; revives 
Gawony 4icd Toulouse, 10; rebellion cif. 
14sqq.- expedition against, 17; receives 
Maine. lBsqq.; death of. 21 
Pepin 11. Ring of AqmtAmo, 21 .sqq,. 2fJ; 
rein lions Willi cilaflos the Bald, 31 sq., 
33sbq + 

FereJjuU. county of, 90 * 

Perfect*, 416 
PcHgueux, counts of, 97 
Peronne, nJWtltis of Lotbar And Ciiarlra the 
llald At (*i&j p 32; OhArles the Simple at, 

75sq.. 161; added h> Valoii, HI 
Pomhore. 394; Abbey of p 378, 344 
Potman*. 428, 455 
Ptriiqj, 508. 591 
Ptter* Apocalyptf c/. 4d8 
Fetrt npwf ,4Hd/^ET. Ael i q/ m 505 

King of Hungary, m ; all sc* with 
Dffitislav. 301, 303; depci«d p 278. 2b0, 
303; restored. 285; 2$8 r 200* 343 
Pe±er T Marquess of SiK>lnio, 158; killed by 
th* Ho mans, 151 
Mar, Bishop of Como, 213 
Pete^ Qiflbdfydf Novara, 240 
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Peter- Bishop of P™ k. See John XXY. Pop# 
Peter, Blahop of Ptiltisrii 530 
Peter, Bishop of YantlLi, ITS- 220 
Peter Damsani, 23I ± 300 
Peter of Baa. JJ 4 

Fftarborough, monaatacr of. 375, 379, 564; 

soke of, 378, Ste M^eshemetok 
PeErogred- MSS. fmaa Corbie at, 821 
Fetronios, 527 

Ftoddmheiiu, Ctauta the Simple at, 180 
PhLlaigyriLt*. eommen to tor on YirEih 507 
Philip, \irt* of. Id Indited, *04 84. 

Philip I, King of Fringe, llOsqq.; «etrtn- 
muTtieited, LIB; If a, Bishop of Chaitre*' 
and, 131 sqq + ; death of K 114 
Philip II, of Swabia, Kj ng of tb(? Romans, 147 
PhLlip|», wife of Willi™ IX of Aquitaine, 
129 

Phlloxcnap, 626 
Phanit t A S, poem. 537 
Phots uh. Piitri.iTth, 1*8. 528 
pk ptiolttguM , 483 

Fifteen ea- liuia ih a Blind at, 19$; death of 
LotLar 11 at, 44: Conrad tt at, 284; see 
of. 17*; bbthopof, 367; *& Guido 
Pieingli, Nioholas T tiraietw 1, 151sq T 
Pickering. paintings fit, 587 
Piooa do Europe, 403 
PIote, SberM of Cainhriilgefthire, 478 
Piet# of Galloway, BUlte with Strathclyde, 
9411 conquered hr Kenneth Ktu Alptn. 
300; raided bj 01^,318: msded by Half- 
dene, 353 *q r 

Piotw Candiatio FV, Dogfi of Venire, 170 
Pietro Omenta II, Doge al Venice* 177 tq T 
Pietro Tribune Doge of Venire, 148 
Pilate, Pant Las, legend of T 505 
Pilgrim, Archbishop of Gotoflii^ Chancellor 
for Italy. 246; 258 aqq.. ifiil sqq., 273 
Pilgrim, Bishop of PiLKiitu. 2U* 

PibetL, Olio, Duke of Swabia, defeatedum, 

208 

Brmimus of Relebenaa h Irish missionary, 

iso. 521 

Pisa, growing impnrtanec of, 170; and Sar¬ 
dinia. 550; captured by Vikings ^0? 
Church of S. Pietro a Grade, dear, 587 
Pitre*, Vikinga at, 35; assembly at (862), 

40; synod fit ($62), 452; fortified, 80 
Flcgmcmd. Archbishop of Canterbury, 363, 
381iq. 

Pliny, the Elder, ^tuml Iftftarp ^ 488, 
518, 521 

Pliny. the Younger. LtUm of, 518, 521 
Porta S&u*t identity of, 580 
F&blde, fortified by Hnurr L 182; Mhtrti 
of Meissen slain al, 217; Emperor Henry 
H meets Gurgcnrai, 241; Henry lit at. 203 
FoUay, 98, 104, L67 

Poitiers, Judith al, 15; Yltingn at, 33; fllege 
of 1056), 83, SI; Philip I at, Oft; Coun¬ 
cil of {10781, 118; Aquitaine and, 129; 
buttle of (732), 409; bishop of, 1« Peter 
Poitou, 31; and AqnitnlD^ 129; u raln of 
blood” in, 191 - , * 


Poland, Christian mlSJtOEia to, 202; BSUenl 
Jf, 222,251 sq^S wart with Homy H, 223, 
^a-io uq. t 233. 247; partitioned by Conrad 
1J, 375, d00, 302; 143 sq.s subnui* to 
Henry the Wrangler, 310; war with Bo¬ 
hemia, 3H; kafta MormTtai 2$0 r 399; dukes? 
of, #rc Boleslav, C^almir. Mesoo, Otto 
Beiprim 

pal-dc-Iskm, St, Set Paul Aureltan 
FoM (Aguilar),, 419 
Fotemiuj, LSkbop of Afilnrioa, 480 
Pombifi. Ltudnlf dine of fever at, 160, 301 
Pomerariijans attack Poland. 396; prince of T 
iff Zemur.il * 

Pompeii, vaulted einjetnres at, 541 
Ponipeins Festua, Glossary of, ol4 aq. 
Pontcfnict, 370 
PouWl Lingo, Diet al, 225 

Pontbleu, 16; 303; and the FLcmiub Mftmh, * 
23; count of, tt* Guy 

Ponthion, palace df, 36, 50; asscEEnbJy fit 
(8763. 51 

Pontiamta, African bishop, 483 
PonUm-oy t battlv al (101 fi), 108 p L 23 
FoBtoisc, oloinuod by william the Conqueror, 
112 

PopcriugtiCr aliodiai c eta tee at, 466 
Poppo. Bi»]rop of Brircn, Sec DamunU s H, 
Pope 

Poppo of Babcnbcrg, Arcbtmhop of Trevci, 
24&; given Duchy ofSwfibia, 349: 278 
Pop™. Patriarch at Aqaileia, 251, 255 a 36fl 
Foppo, Abbot of Stablo (htavclot)! 271 + 277, 
ftB4 t 293 
FdrohcSttil, 367 
F^orphyrLo, 536 

Fortorhl&bop of, Sm Formowis, Badould 
Pomnsoulh, 3B4 

Poscn^ Henrv H defeated near, 227 
powya, B41; "inTwlcd by Oaotwulf* 343; con¬ 
quered by Itbodll Mawt, AdO 
PrtgUO. Henry 1 ffiflflk Si Weoceslas at, 184; 
sco of. 2Q6,26S f 301; bishop® of T tee Adal¬ 
bert, Sfvem*- Bolaalav of Poland al + 223; 
Jaromir inveated Duke al, 225; relies re¬ 
moved from Gnefien to, 360 
Predestiiiation, eontrovensy on + 524, 533 
FrKKKburg. ftege of, 298^ 304 
Pricgo, 413 • 

Priene T eJtoavalioBJi at. 547 
Frisian, gnimmarian. 525 fiq. 

PrificianuR Lydua, 535 
FriscllliiJl, heretift, 513 
FtLm! LkliauLn m, 433 

Privileges, given to John XII by Otto 1,162; 

mwnjo Benedict VIU hy Henry H* 200 
PmliWi batlfa At, 308 
Frobus, graiupiaKun. *16 
Fftcopiu^, eiteif‘,544 aq. 1 

l*re pert ins, 523 # 

Pitipper, referred to bj^Ennios, 34$ 
Piovvix^ appeutioned to Chavlva \hu Bald, 
15. 24 ; rebdihm pgas^J. Lgth» I in. 31; 
kingdom o^ fomAd, 34,137 sq.; attriftki?.! 
* by Cbnib-n the Bald, 10; partition of, 43 ± 
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bj Charles the BtJd. 4B, 
137; GO; B«c, King of, 57 m.i e*L- 
titrni tit h Burgundy, la? $q. ; tmuterta 
Burgundy, 139; anatied to France, 1*7: 
g™*™ in, 152, 1S5, 168; under Kins 
* 1SB F 166: pbrnkir*! bv Vlkme-a, 

330; of r 130; count? ot r 147; 

Jcin^ii t>f, if* Bfiso. Charles, Loais; mar- 
quc ^?,° , 1 Ut ®«rttiu«3, Hugh; counts ol, 
tec William 

Prot erMa Gateorvm, £04, $25 

Prudential poet, 518 , 519, 534 • 

llM1C6 - 69: abbey of, 16. 

w, 46? 

PmaiilM aLLack Poland 300 
P=flmio Isidore, 297, 443 
^feudfF-SjmMa Master, 140 Ktf* 
r^fc^hirr , 345 

" Ffwma, 00 ± *41; Chwks th« GiwU cJtroa, 
413 

Qhkirdfifcxta f f 165 

■‘Quaiw-M^ikni.^ the, and Flanders, 122 
QiwdlmW and Henry ,h 0 Fuller. 182, 
185 *).; plot against Otto I at. jgo gn. ; 
Hrmy the Wrangler proclaimed king At, 
210; compact with Wends at, 22$; Henry 
HI at, asJTaoS; abbey of, 276, 290: ab¬ 
besses of, ut Adelaide, Beatrice; Ou«l 
ltaburg Annuls, cited. 212, 254 notr 3 
Qutnlovic, pillaged, 80 
^«ia Emptortt, English etsinlc el. tag 
VuU-ray [Kiewyj, assemblies at (020), 8: 

QmmperJ^ abbev of Si Cmli m, 500 

QuiE^tjlLan. 5$£ 

Qm Warranto, ku^rat of, 4$6 

Eflab. H^r, Connul n reaehta h 36L; Henry 
UTa vioEorj on, 2&4 

Itahaa Slmar (Ifiigncn ti an Ensbftrms MiEzntu), 
Abbot of Fulda, Archbishop of MaTeacti* 
lg h £20aq. p RM 

Babul* F Sjrrfan *i <jf B &$& 

Bjylbert. FitsebjiiiiuB, St* Pischjuiua 
Bodevund, St* Qtuwu of Chlotur i, 495 
RuEckbi5 F Prince of Bcci^-* nt* 4ft 
Hjuiqp*g*u | given to SM uf Bsmb^rn „ 337 *1. 
of Pmrtoj 42 

tt4ghiasir S& ItHgniuT Leffitafifc 
Hugnnrr USbrcMc, Viking hero, of, 

528 i^q„ s a#; jdeniifitMj with 
linghnnH, 316 ; wjih Ritftobaraa, SIS 
RagsfrtBr, See Begi nfredua 
Hainan!, monk, 53$ 

Rainier, Duke of Spuleto, made Msmumu of 

Tuscany, 213-,]. „ 

i&Jr ol Gander, the'Stalls/ SM, 406 • 

Ball of MtnteSi Ear] of Herefordshire, 302 

■«..«• H. * 

Ihwtiiw, King of Aragon, 428 . 

fiamiru U* King^f Lean, 421,422 *]. 

Ramiro 111, King of E&ii, 424; defeat and 
death of, 423 . , 


»R*m«buiy, Abbey Of, 361 
Bajasbury, m of, 882 
Ramsey, abbey founded at, 375,378 w„ 47$, 
560 i abbot of * m Wieiun&llia 
IUnulf, Count of Avena. *»u 292 

PlqpjiariTBiihop of D^r- 

Raoul (Radulf, Rudolf), King of France, 
Duke of Rurgundy, 75, 161; and the 
Northmen, 87 tq, { 93; 188; 1 M, death 

Dl, 4 5 

Raoul Ilf. Cooni of Taloie, Ill 
Raoul, Vieoottnt of Lc Mans, 118 
Raphael, Biblical pinturea of, 549 
Raia fperbaps Rohr), Diet at, 210 
Rat bold. Bishop ol Verona, 11 
Ratlieri, Bichop of Verona. 156 
Batubon (ReKeoaburg}, meeting of Rodalph 
land Amolfat, 64,13$; betsiegsd br Henrr 
the Fowler, 180; taken by Liudolf, m ; be'- 
iieged by OtU> I, 198 sq.; conf ent at. 205; 
assembly of princes at, 306; Wendloh 
cmliaesy at, 328; St Emincmm’e, 246; 
Btatislardoea homage at, 27$, $oi ; Leo jx 
at,296; Victor U at, 298; hlobop* of. i« 

lfchbjU'3, Wfl lfg ltTIJF 

Katnuno. of Corbie, $33 
Ravenna, awemblies nl (680;, A*; (888), 67: 
58; salted by King Hugh, 154; Otto I at, 
163; Otto HI at. 172; H-Wll at, 242; 
-’d : synodal, 242 so,; Contadll and mu, 
M«m at, 264; art end archtteclurein, $47, 
553; mosaics at, 542,548,550; Church ol 
S. Vitale at. 543,548; Church of Galla 
I'laeidia at, $48; statue of Tfaeodortc m, 
521; tomb of Theodoric at, 548; itorr 
fbtotio at, 548, 550, $55; see of, 175*u., 
240, 249, 264; archbishops of, 534; m 
A dalbert, Arnold, Frederick, Gebhard, 
Humph ray, John, John X, Sylvester 11, 
Widget 

Raymond, Count of Barcelona, 4*7 
Raymond Bcrcngar I, Count of Barcelona, 

"4 JH 

Raymond of St GiUes, Count of Toulouse 
RayueiS, “Prineo,” Count ol Burgundy. 
ItarnaEil. 4Q7 

Reading, 7things at, 352 aq.; Abbey, 5$1 
Bishop^ Eliixm, 423 notr 
Beeknit*. raided by Otto I and Boleslav, 200 

Rrtftt liflilu*A iwfiu^a rum/Vj-ALrjfu ririM Cj!] 0 

"*<* of, 164. 193 ; 

tt* Kl<h ^ tr ’ ***' «2 u«c 


R^io, capital Of the theme of Calabria, 
l.jfh Jilo^Jenji Arltml Drmr {IGfiftt, jy# 
Ee^gJO (jo i Lamburdy), countycj!. m ; ^unU 
of + «ir MalbvfrAtoo, Ttdald; w ofs 
blnhEtpor, «<r AdfUiini 
Eegindij ot Durhuns, cbranlcigr, kjj) 
Pt-tfinciEd. Count of HertmQnFii, M 
Sishnp of IWib. 105 
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Be^inar (RajnierL ohainberEllin, 11 sq. 
Eeffinnr, the Lo&g-NeclKjd, Duke of Lor- 
reine, 66 H 70 

Regfniir HI, Count of H&ijndt p sonpsrta 
Otto I, m; n^liion 200 
Ryinar IV. Count of HiinsuEt T 307. 24ft 
Be^mor V f Count of Bairmuii, 254 
Hcginlrtilcis sRagnfrBgr), join! King of Den- 
mark, 313 

Ftogtiihorua, .Vrt Bapiart Lotfbnik 
BfcfLnO of Pram. 25, 62sq t , 534 
Be^io {Mikgft). 412, 41?. 430, 432 iaj. 
B^njJd of Waloriord, Jung of Turk, 305 aq. 
Mtfivkiri* Concordia .InyUeae Nationit, 375 

i Rfochenau, Abbey of, 226, 2*7, 276; 535; 

* library «£, 5G5iq., 521 
Bcmigiu-i, ,'27 

EfitiHJtE (Reginh&rdL Count of Sena, 111 
Barmen. 14. atdded to Brittany, S3; March 
of T 12S; flOuata of, 126, it* til *d don mi 
Iteftorulfa Imperii flotation* an i 215 
Hcplon, 353 

Eciz h added so Brittany, 33 

lihsefcEa, giTen to Charles dm fjgjd, 16 

flbf. mottafllorj of, sacked, 316 
Rbeima, Stephen IV at , J ; Louis I crowned 
at, 5- prtivLnce of, 16; 53; 0dq at, 64; 
Charles the StuipEo Clowned at. 75; Hubert 
I crowned At. 74; 75 sq<; captured by 
Hugh the Great. 7S; reoriptured by Louis 
IV, 72, 193; Lotbairoroft , noiIat,BO; Hun- 
IfurlimE threaten, 68; episcopal lordahip 
Uf 1 27 aq,; captured by Charles of Lorraine, 
32: -iynwl at (366), UK; Herbert of Auriltac 
*eh&Ia*t$ew at, &), 173. 210; dispute con¬ 
cerning see of, 75-76 r 124; HuogimAriftrtt, 
196; uttfl II at, ’ifiS; French bishops 
meet at, 292; Leo IX's lyood at, 293; 

296; historians of, 534; library of, 521 ; 
Itemigiua teaches at, 527: &B6; Church 
°f St Bern! At, 562; archbishops of, #mt 
A dalbert Amuif* Aruiod, Kbbo* Ftdk* 
Herbert, Hcrv6 p ilia? mar, Hugh, Ma- 
Scuff 

Rhine. rimer, 16, 21 &q., 23. 26sq., 34.37. 
46 h 52; interview between Charle* the 
Simple and Henry I on. 74 ,181; 134,130; 
1© W}- Hutiganaiij cross* 199; laid of 
Ch«llfticuft on, 309; and Viking raids, 
331; 331; &CMdiaa¥:nn influence in lower 
Nwatinf. 3SS 

BhodopbyJsWj the eunuch, I4B nrtt 
Bhodri Uairr, King of North Wales, 334; 
conquer* IWs, 330 

Rhone, river. 20^,, S3 r 00, 139, 146. 259. 
416 

Rbot Sk Bus 

BhuddEatl, bailie as h 341; 397 
Fiatiti (? RiUhtirfi), Hungarian defeat a; (933}, 
185 

Blbwitii, M, JJJS; lardisJ, QmimJo 

Ilibblc, 400 

Rita, ehurdi ot, 314 

Ritaraoql. Trailj of (8S0l, ,57 

Ritara, eltaJ* 430. 483, -W5 » , • 

V 

t% JIED. Illst* VflL. 111. 


* ri.rb:vr,i I, Klim «* Ermland. U7 

IWffiiinJ, Duko of SomniMif, «3. S38. JM 
Richard U Juitin'ir, Duke of EJurcundy . 56, 
66, 63 

Bichard, Bishop of Albany 113 
Richard, EJlflhop of Verdun* 269. 202 
Richard* Abbot of 3t Vanned, 250 w., 271, 
262 

RicheMis, of Hainautt, manic* Bald win of 
Antwerp, 295 

Richer „ BL^op of Pae&au, 09 

Richer, bitfortan of Ilbeima, 534; cited. 

33^., 535 sq. 

Blehc^a r 267, 300 

Biebilda, wife of Clmrlca the BaiiL 45, 53. 
55. 72 

Bica]^, ruler of Bomsda T 303 wj. 

Bslle. houacof. In Anjou, US w 

Bimb^rt, letter from Ifatranm to, 533 
Biuii»ft T Life U/St Amkar by, 534 
Eingmcre, iJanish vteion- at/362 
Bipco r see of. fiiMtidotl, 192 
Bipnn. burnt, 370 

Binstiingen t granted to Harold of Bon- 
iriflrk t 613 

Hubert the Strong, Miuqucsd of Keuetria, 

35,40,71- 70note, 01 

Robert I r Kina of France. Marqueiiof Nena« 
tria, 73; King, 74 t 191; kiiled ai Soig. 
mm, 75, 67 

Robert II the Pina*, King ol France, 92,99 
; marriage Of, 103iq,; aornahiol. 104 
SEjq. ; character at, 105; Fu Ebert and, 131 
Hq r ; Ardoui and, 221; joins Henry II 
agahaslFlanders. 106, 226; Henry II and, 
251; 257 

Robert I p Bake oF Burgundy .'^oh uf King 
Robert D, 107, 12a eq. " 

Robert Curtb[we h Duke of Normandy, in m ,, 
114, ISOeqq., m ' 

Robert the MagniftMELi lur the Dertll, Duke 
of Nqrmaody, 107; dies, 109 
Robert the Frtiian, Count of Flondgrc, ill, 
122 

Robeit, Count of Troyes, §6 sq. 

Etobcrt, son of Wlmaro, 392, 394, 44>fl 
Robert n Abbot of JumifrgM, Bishop of 
Loudon, 302j Anebbiabou of Cauteronry, 
3938qq. a J 

B&ehcCorbon, Jon.1 of* 119 » a 

Rochester, raided by Danes, 312; al tacked 
by Vikinfa. 356^ bishopss of, 367; 
GunduJf 

Roderick, King of the Tjalgnth^ 409 
Rodolf, ^onuan li-aderln Sooth Italy, 250 
Rodolph If King &F Juranc Bqr£und jr&3 kj., 
66, 16^ &q.; ^irfiFDailo, 69; 143 nvU 
Rodflph II, Kiflg^if Jurane Buiguudy, 13% 
»q B ; King of llaJy, 136,153; Treaty with 
Kbg Hu W h, 139, death of. 143, 100: 
143aofc; 160 

Bodolpfr in. Kiiiii of Rumondy.JOtt so.; 
227; 248 --H.; 264^ reijh of, & j 
makes Henry II his heir, 111. 250; m. 
•knowledges Connftl ITi l-y *q.* ^10, 

*' e44 I 
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35S; wfiteM Htippcrl to Emt-rfo! Swabia, 
S57; dtarh of, 123. 143, 258 % 

E^drj^O Ximenez de R**ta p Archbishop oif 

Toledo, 426 

^ Boper the OM> lord of Fetit MonCnvauli, 
118 

Augnnid' Nonhiruin. Jcwicr, 87 
lu^nvkldr, K«1 of Store. 3*2, 325 
Bohan* Breton botiM of, 464 
ftobr (Etara), Diet at, 210 
Roland, 41 a 

Bolb fHmitaogr, Hrotfrjp Deft* of No? 

in SoniLimdj. 73 t 75, 86, 
323 jiq., death uf, 78 
Ikibui£tm h 240 
Romance language, the, 27 
Ronnttuial Leonpotius, Eastern Emparor. 155 
Krainm II, Eiktrtcrn EtopetOr, 1515; 167 
Boin&mi*, Senator of all tbe Itomati^ 

John XIX. Pope 

Rom*. 4sq. H 2Seq T| 31, 48; LouUII crown*d 
mt 47: wkod by Saracens (846). 40; 
Cb nutIl-s the Raid crowned a|, flf- 56; 
CouncU (66a), 452; Char!*# the Fat 
cmwned at. 58; Araulif crowned at, 66; 
triaj of FormoHUJ iu t 67; Louis the Blind 
Browned tti r 138, 140; Otto I downed at, 
140. 162; taction# in {003^, I5l h 
16^ Mji; rule ol Alberta, 15* *q.; tub of 
John XII, 161 sqq,; niegt oJ, 164; di#- 
ntffiotioH to,lQ4fl^ fc 166; Otto II crowned 
at r 167. 204, 368; die* in, 200; mb of 
CrcacentiiM II in, 171 R^ r ; Otic HI crowned 
**; 172 5 aj capital, 174; revolt of. J76 m.; 
rule of CrttfccDUoe in in, 177. 241; 
iltniy II and, 24 \ * 243, 2M ; Conrad II 
crowned nt h 143. 264; Roman taw to pro- 
mil in* 267; Hcmy III and* 301, 306; 
Alfred and Aelhelwolf in, 340; Buriired 
^ lfi * at, 369; Christian academy At* 466; 
Ataum flt T 514; Bymtttinc art iL, £6? an.; 
taulted ttraetore# at* Ml- churches iu; 
Sta Crete in OKy-iisatamEnc. &36; St 
Hole mil. 542; S. Cleinente. 6*6; Sin 
M*n\> Hnggtare, 540. 558; Sta Maria 
Antiqiti. 554 uj*. 558 I*.; St Theodore, 
557 

Hornsey Abbey, Rood of, 55flf paintings flt, 

Rnmq*J-> K St, of Ravenna,. 178, 177 
ftoDOtglJa, court (ki, 208 
BHHWndtaf. 6, 413. 421 
Boric iEioenlr), broAer of Harold* King 
of Denmark* Htitaa in north Frisia, 343 , 
«15#q.*320*d, 

Roscommon, Vik ing raids |q {807), 612 
Ro&&* SeaJidhnnivihji influence in, 435 
Itertdftoo. Otto If «t,J«9«M purple MS- M, 

€ 5fi0,55la^ / H * 1 

Rubral], (fkitmidh 0/&54} f 108 
Kuthjtd, Bishop ai Botasoim* 452 gq, 

Jbthdd, daughter of Charles the 2 

S thtaiA, tbe,^ 

ttlda* daughter of Guy of Spotato, 48 
Itoueo, atm hi 7 a| (824), 6; N'orthnKn 


■ at, %% 60; 316; granLed to Bollo # 73. 86. 
&4, 322; 87 -sq., 127; idege of ^46), 
103; 386; 388 

Hoy billon, county of + 06, 180; Vilimffi in, 
320 

Rudolf uf HnbEbu^f, King of thfi lLum£L^r t 
Bodolf of RbeinfclJen, Duka of Swabta, 

w § m 

Rudolf, brother of Judith, 14 sq. 

Rudolf oT Fulda. 533 
Ruj^ta, battle of, 425 
Rudniis, 508 

Hurilt (Hroerelrr), ectdes m No^ftomd, 327 
Rus.iu BuesfAh 327Bq.: Iwsiof^e Constants- 
noplr. 920, 327 
Xtii#, Vikings r 326 

Huaeia, nnd Otto I, 201; war wi th Fotaud* 
211, 230, -47; Qtlq Bcitprilu ^ to, 
260; itad Heuij Ul* 286; rehtEions to 
ScftndituvL*, 3-^ Kjq.; a38; grand duke 
of, *ti VladiTiiir 
Russian Se&. See Btaok Bet 
HaihwelJ, erm* at ± 514, 564 &q. 

Rultalld, So mull u a dsn ih.ll ucrkae in, 336 sq. 

SMlfeldh plots aguioBt Otto l at, IS9 + 105 
Sfea ved m r ^ited. 426 

Sabina, the, und the Fljnej, 162. 164. 
243 

Safi. caid. faesieras Bari IXOTO), 177 

ist Aiftnan of Orleim*, Abb^y of, 76 

St Aibiuu, 350; umna±U:Q\ 370, 564. 567 

St Am and, t*kon from Ftamish JJwsb, 03 

St Amwlf's of Met3. 43 

St Asaph {LJanelwy). church of, 342 

Wi Raale p raona^Eerj of. of Veray, 76; Goon- 

flJJ ol. 100. 103, ill 
St Bd¥o. Ghent, monks ol + 228 
St Bem-t, Holing nJOUasteiy of, 388 
St fienl^niu, Dijon. Abbct qL Sc* WMkun 
St &cuolt-&ur-Losiij. fkf f Icury 
Si Bernard p &AS k Qmt, 136; urusaed by 
Chnrifti the Raid, 53; MiiJoj qi captured nt „ 
166; Tuscans and. LombnnJa cress, 259 
St Benia, Abbey of fni St Ooier), 92 h 358, 
373; abbots of, AihOard, Hugh 
Si Brices day , nuu^aore uf + 363 
SI Rneuc. 33 acta; 12.^ 

SI Ctair surEpte, treaty of (211), 73, 86, 94 1 
322. 364 

St CjT. Seized bj Fulk Rechin, 119 
St Ditvld fl (Myqyw), church cf T SH3.350, m 
il Dantah 2,10; 35; abbey of, 30 note; 76; 
library Of. 521,524; nbhota cf T Hilduin, 
Louis; ftutdral H n tid PhOip 1 at* 114; 
itAinfid glaa a at, G65; mosaic at, 567 
St Edrmmd'fl Duiy r Set Bury St Edmund# 
St Emm*ram + church of ihaikbcnL 63, 2d6 
Stainte#, 136; Aquitaine fttnL 129 
St Esteban dc OontM-a, 43U 
St Klotint. church «1, «t Stumiir, 126 
St Gull, Ahbcj ft. 257, 293, 501; Jibnirj of. 
521, 52$; lit-rnrv j»rot)i4ctiim, of, 536 m.; 
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Ste Gcaevtdv* F 01 * 

St Germain ■ iJ ce- Pres, Abbey of, 61; abbots 
0f + Me Hugh, Jracelin 
St Gennaan ^Au&errni*, Abbey at Pub* 01 
St ti^rmalii o% A uierre, Abbey* 76* 124; 

gibbet Of* ire Hugh t 
St Gamier 4s Floy, 30 twfr 
St GurtnJgujf, church at, 560 =q. r 567 
St Gilles, Romanesque arch i U-cture in, 557 
Sr I^hj. castle ofi Eercngar It besieged in. 
162 sq, 

St Martin of Tours* Abbey of F 71: f nlk Nem 
umL 126; Calligraphy at, 51? 
file Mj&ute, lr>Ji ; fief at Anjou, 1 lrt 
St Maurice d’Agaune, Abbey trf F VM *q,, 136 
* St Maurice of Angora, church of, 128 
St 3f£dnrd, nratuuiterj* 18, 444 nq, 

St Miffl, church of, fll 
St Mih.tjl. cartulary of, 487 
St NoOtfi „ 34? iwfr 

St Omer, Abbey of St Be di n a|. $t* Si Eerti n 
Siu ntonge. 31; and Aquitaine, 128 
St Oswald* Abbey of* Gloucester. 873 
St Quern tin , 55 

St Rein ; f Abbey, Chorion the Simple crowned 

3t Blquler* 14; Abbey of, 35* 78; abbot* of, 
w AngUbert r Nitliard: libmiy of* 510 ± 
521 *q„ 536 

St Savin* church at, 88? 

Si Stephen of Dijon, church of, 124 
St Valery, Abbey of, 76 
St Vanned abbot of. £*■ HLriintd 
St Wimdrilte* ravaged by Dan sa. 32 
St Zdilo t 416 

Sakkara, oroamtions oi, M7 
Salerno* principality of, 48 *q,, 150, 152* 
288: united to and separated frotn Capua. 
160; Otto 11 at, 160 sq.; 176; reunited 
to Oapua, 288; w|HLiated from Capua. 
202; princes of, $ee GisuEfi Guaunar, 
Joko + Lnndulf, Manao, fttldcll, SiconoEf 
SpJLan Dynasty, founded by Conrad II, 289* 

2m 

Salim, 410 aq. 

Salisbury* 982 
Sallust, 481.52! 

Salonra* decoration at, 342; Church of 
St George at, 542; Church of St Sophia At* 
346; Church of St DometrlllEi, 546 
Srtituir na /farm, 306 

Salzburg, dee of, 208; arch bis bops of, ire 
IIeiolJ r VirgihUH 

Samarcand, oahui from, in Sweden, 338 
Sampson h Abbot. 438 
Samraon, PiEteiciw to Brittany* 580 
Sanelio. Count of Gaacony, 33 
banobo I* King of Ar&goa* 124 
Rancho, Co unt of Gnat Lie, 42? 

Sanobo the Fat. y-on of Ramiro II, 421; 

King of Lmn, 422 aqq* 

Safvcbo 11* King oE Navarre, 428 sq. 

Sane ho 111. the Gloat, Ki ng of Navarra 
428 

Smicbudo* Ste Abd-w ltaliladn _ * 


Sandwich , Edward the Contour** licet at, 
*ftt; 382 ; 3*3 

San F&dfO do Itoda, mo notary of, 00 
Sfint' Agntn, castle of, 288 
Santander, 410 

Sauf Angulo. ejurtEe of F 134; CrfUcntEui If 
captured in, ITS; 216 
SaiunLfr, granted to ^cc of YnrctlU, 176 
Santiago de Compostela* 428. -141 
SfcjtlO, river* 26, 46, 134, 146 
Sappho, alluded to by CduiDb&ll* 306 
Sam certs, the. Chap, m ; menace of p 3, 
2S&qq., B$iq. s 41, 47 Aqq_^i5H; conquer 
Sicily, 46, L5Q; eapiure Sf Peter s, 40; 
Attacks Of, 58* 52 sq*; peau made with, 
38; 63; In Provence, 140 B 152; in Italy F 
149 sqq.. 153, 188 M|,; driveu from Fro- 
Teuee, 183; detot Otto U F 16y :-q t .»re- 
n.L i wr?ii atimfk*.. 178 sq.; defeats * ITS; at 4 
Otto 1 * court, 201, 263; in Sardinuii 230; 
the Vlklttga and, 910 sqq.,, 320; arebi- 
tectilre of* 565 

Saragossa, 8. 411 r 413. 417 iqq. 

Sardinia and fjOUift 1. 8; and the Samcena* 

8. 250 ; and the Dylan tine Empire, ITS 
Sirllo* Count of the Palace, Marque of 
Spoleto. 15? 

Saaaanlda^ 430 

Saueourt, Northmen defeated at h 52* 221 
Sau] F Bishop of Cordova, 417 
Sanuiur, captured by Fuik Nc-mi, lOS. 120 
Savona, counts of, 210, 214 ; men of, 244 
Savonniirea. inU'rvisw at (850), f4T; a*- 
senibly at jH82j H 41 
Savoy, duehy of, formed, 147 
HdJtftn d)maHty, fomidod, 179; 21S, 218; 

end of. 253. 200; MV olw fltudolfillgs 
Baionn. the F 23,26, 170; ally with Vikinga, 
610; Charlos. the Ga i nt nnd r 312; Slav* 
revolt from* 26tf*2L2; plotwiib BolcalaT, 
226 * 223; Widukind'a hJalory of, 634 
Sftjooy, Wldukiod in, 413; Vi icing, mviusion-H 
of, 7, 31. 59 ag»; 212; 321 % ceded eo 
I nOiiia the Gtrtnui, 16, 16; 2*2; 25; given 
lo Louis the Younger, 51 *q,: duchy of h 
70; Invaded by Htumriw, 69, 1*2* 185, 
19«; under Henry the Fowler* 161 squ.; 
under Oit0 1,1B7 &q., 191, l&Tiq,; sup- 
porta Otto HI aj^inst Henry the Ww^]rr T 
216; occasion of Henry tl r * nt ifi 9M.J 
accession of Conind II* 235; raided by 
bfe^co H, 260&qj wnr with Lyutitzh 202; 
Henry III and, %76 m|. 4 283; dukes of, 
*« Bernard., Bruno, Herman, Liudolf, 
Otto; king of. rp# Louk 
Scallg^r.wdkta th^ Ilctrkjrui P 407 
Seandii&v b * aarly biatoiy of + 302 sqqspioad 
of ChrbtLaitjEt in* 6 313 eq ■ civiU- 

?stidn of* 32f*sq4-; tnule of, 3S2 ^7; 
]nEfnonce of 4 Lo Jiossjat 328* In Ireluid* 
334: in Scutb4ld r d3h; in MaQ, ib.; in 
KngWod, 388 -d\q. Ser Deniuark, Norway, 
Sweden, VikiM * % * 

Scnuin, 383 f 

StiholkaburKi basLagod, 249 
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Sohcidiingen , fortress of, 

Snhfildt, riwm, *&. 34,93, *»; Dmes «%« 
on, 69 320; S22 

S*U»wig, DAiilah flees at, 313: March of, 
founded, 185; Christianity in. 314; 
bidhopric founded At, 192; ceded to Den¬ 
mark* J&J, 274; Olio E and, 306 
Sthcdriflirtri, oiilco in Eheima Cathedral, 00. 
210 . 536 

SchwfrTnfurt. branch of B&benbe^ faintly. 

Stt Bucco, Olio, HutLiT 
Sob feidnrt \ Zuioprad) „ of. 300 

S&itW. rffaigB In, 318; 325; 340 so.; 
estemlcd &S the Tweirtl. 3-50; 3^8; haniA^ 
question with E ng\mnft . 3^45, ms ; eouthc rti 
j tiflticnco in, H0-5 Sq. ; Scandjrvnviiin in¬ 
fluence In, 334 sq.; tinge of, MfrO onstan- 
„ nDavid, Duncan ^ Kenneth,. Malcolm 
Strotprsi ^irrtBTiiim, 636 

SaTih3iU3p bogus alphabet, 500 
Seacoun, 402 mit 
Swtlmali. St, hymn by, WZ 
Scduline ScotlU!;, poet" Kt2^,, GiB.524aqq. 
S^rap oftfrd to Northmenp 87, 94 t S22 
Srgoyuvk, 400 
SegT** rimer, M 
^in, Dnlte of Gascony, 8 
Seine, river, 7, 1(5 + 2l + 24 Bq.; Northmen Ln h 
31 *q.. 06. 40, fri, 69 sqq. F 73 t 83 soq,, 
3L6p 319 «p T 392; 7 h, hi* 

Seisyil uf CErcdiglon + 342 
B aUpUlifi d t , synod at, 252; peace refused 
to Bohemia at. 270 

SeuiuTp 5i3b;« i La Burgundy. 97; ford of* 
w Balmatlns 

Seneoi, 489; «tuvUei of Si Paul to, 310 
Smlii, aes^bJy al. ba; 100, 304 ; idled 
by Queen Conutnllca 107; bceieged (940), 
193 

Be mi eccy t church of, 124 
SenB 1 00; besieged by Danes, 02; 77; attacked 
h\ H maim nans F 88; B urgLmdy and, 93 SO.; 

taken by Eobm lb* Pious, 108 , 111 ; be^ 
aj^sed [loaaj, 107, 144; mmlM to mnX 
domain. Ill; window at, 559; arch, 
btflhopa of, J#if Aneegir, Egiio, GnlicJon 
Walter 

Swprin i county of T , 244 * 

Septamanm.. Mund to Charles. 24; count 
gf T *+■■ JteniJLnl; toe olio Gothia 
Sepulveda, 448 
$erfa» k ihop 47 

Ser«nDa. Q., SammoDicQ^ S22 
Serfdom p 221, 249, 251. 401, 409 h 477 Kft. 
Meqjicirpolls, diUTttb al. 543 
Serpins If, Pope, 29 « 

Her^aa trip Pope, J51 s 002. 45-5 • 

SergiutlVp Pope, 241 * 

Scrfdue p Dnke of N^plet.^3 * 

fltt^ltia IT + "I>iilte qf Naples, 208 
Smatim Lnpufl, Albo t g( Forr^na, 617 aq + , 

622 1 

ScEvius.tn till- rtmeid. 491 
WcuLf, ArcbblEhnp of Aheiitis, 74 iq + 

Smn Slccjpeie, kgend af, 49fl ■ 


• M2 sq„ 3S7. 894, 396, 490; wJkv 

invaded, 9^9 !>.<]. 

Scvems p Archbudiop of Pnagttc. 301 
Sc^Erui r SuipidiM, blognpluT oi St Martin. 

Seville, 412, 418 sq^, 428, lh; e»pcun»U»r 
Vikings, 316. 328, 416 
Scitns fkdd.us, medical writer, 835 
Shaftesbury. 338 
SlinLryA, Berber teader, 413 
Shlitea, Mnalini scett, 41D 
Sbeppey, raided by Vildnp, 812 h 347, 349; 
Danes in, 386 

Sherborne, dJoce^ of, 382; Oomw.iL] Inonr- 
pomkd in, 344; bisboi^ of. tu Ahlhelm, 
Aescr. Hnlhalaln 
Sheraton, 385 

EheifnndSp l he, Ldih missionaries ln t 310; 
Tiktng settlement# in, 324 sqq.; Bcmidi- 
n&rinn inlinecice in, 094 
Shropehire, Aetbdred in. 382; Danes in. 304 
Elcard, Prince of Dcuiivcnto, 4h 
Skily, Samcens In F 48, 149-lSti. 177 eq. 

Sice. Count, imperial min\ii, 1 M 
SiM. Prinoc of Beneveriilo. 8 
Skonolf, Prince of Salerno, 48 sq + 

Sbdonjftp rawed by Tlkini^, 310 
SMonitis Apdiinorfi, poet F 495 
Shlrtw-* the Viking, 36 
Skgfrled t Saian Count. 187 
Siegfried, Rainn Mnrgmte, 212 
SfegftMd, Abbot Of Gorzc. 283 
SJete Torren, 418 

Sigcferth, 384 

Sigefrid (fiJ^rdSrj, Tilting leader. 50 , @ 1 T 
321 

Slgcfridue (SignrHr), Sing of Duumarie, a 12 
Sigifffldlus, “ ntpos" to Qodolridtla, Kiug ftl 
Denmark, 313 

Sigufridnit, Sfg Sigutifr Siulce- Kyif- 
SLgcric, ArchbUhep of Canterbury, 381 
Sigheiai, lidennan of Kent, 361 
Sigtfyi 3 ir T of ihe Silken Bcntd, Xing of Dub^ 
Itn. pin4a against Brian t 324 
Sigcuna, church founded at. 014; trade at. 
332 

B ignrflr Snake-Eye (Slgefriduil«Xing of Den¬ 
mark. 321 

EtgurSr, Earl of Orkney. 324, m 
Sji-urSr LofCv^MD. Earl of Orkney. 326: 
dt«th of T 324. S28 

Stawuir, atdennan of Ea^t Kent, 681 
Sihlric, King of Yotk % 306 
Bilegia, ttanslerredfromBlattalavtoCailitmir 
297 iq., 801 Kqq. 

Simancoa, 420, 422 
Simon klague, 505 

Simon Of Cr^py. Coirnl of Yoirda and Teiin, 

Suiai, St Calberinc h a naons^Ury at, 547 
SEnope, Purple MS. at, 558 
BEtm t cUoceac of, S», 83; Riren to Conrad of 
Auierre, 134; r« etko Vakk, tbe 
Sleekyt, King of the Vieigoths, 482 
Sa Lki 1 ^ (S aim-Berlin ], 14 
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Si ward, -ibbolI of Abingdon. coadjutor of 
Canterbury, 3^1 

Rivard P Earl of Yorkshire and N-urfhuiubur- 
Innd, 389. 801, 303 Sq<|.; death of, 3130 
Skkitips&b^ Ir^D^ cen^« 33^ 

Vikings in H Slip COd 

iituTea, tie. party in Spain, 422, 427, 429 p 
431 

SlllVofttir, Prince of the Obotrites, 7 
Slavs, the, 7, 16. 47, 4$ t 63 ; and Lonuihe 
German, 10, 27. 30 iq,, 36; and Fleniy !, 

* 123; ami Henry HI. 304; *teal$o Bohe¬ 
mia. Create, Liteatians. Lyutltzh Mora¬ 
vian*, ObotriLes, Potimd, Ruvims, Herhs, 

* SioTEilea, Sorbs, Wends, Viilte < 

* Slesvik* 8« Jkhlorpig 

Slovenes, at tiamp£4inft p 0; 7; (« rtlf>> 
Liudevit 

Smuragdia of St id thiel, grammarian, 515 nob 
Snowdon, 342 
Sohmrbe, 410,430, 441 
Socrates, Cborcb hi-iorion, 4*7 
Soiisona, Louiy the Fiona at. 18 uq., 444; 
battle at (W), ?4 + lfil; Glte H at. 208; 
synod of <861), 453; cathedral, 562; bishop 
of h w ftothail 

Soleure. Conrad 11 at h 144; assembly hi 
(1038), 145, 259 
Sclinna, 488 

SoZomon and Saturn r makyut qf, 537 
Salomon, Breton king, 44) 

Solomon, Binhop of Constance, 69 
SoJwnJ, Eardalf's journey through, 354 
Somerset, invaded by Viking, 303; DfUWfl ID, 
334; Edmund in. 325, 302, 304, 307 
Somme, riser. 315; and the Vikings, 319 sq. 
Sophia, daughter nf Otto II, Abbess of Gan- 
dcntlidln, £55 

Sophia, niece of Otto HI, Abbess of Gonder- 
sheim, 387 

Hon*, added In SpaleLo, 48 
Sorb*, the. 7 P 212 
Southampton, 357, 379, 33?, 365 
Southwark, S57. 504 
Southwell. 402 

Sozomeiip Church his torian, 427 
Spain, and Louis I* 0; and the Vikings 316, 
318,320; Muslims Id, cb. rn; society in, 
428 sqq., 432 nqq r ; learning and letter in, 
433 sqq., 489 Hqq,, 538 6y*; literary con- 
nesiotj;. with Britain ^ 404; with England, 
511, 524 ; with Ireland, 534; Adoption;jm 
in, 516,523; Roman mi in, 552; emit*-of, 
*** ■ Abdallah, ■ A bd-or-Rahman, Hakim r 
Hiflbam. Mahomet* Mimdhir; itd Uua; 
Mr aha Cordova, Caliphs of 
Spanish March, disturbance^ in, 3, 8. Ser 
Bazoelmm, Catalonia 
Sparnne, Arttoic at. 224, 230 
SpemrhafM, Abbot of Abingdon, 393 
Speho. Conrad IX at, 267 
Sp'ra-in-Dco, Abbot, 416. 488 

" Sped Imperii/ 1 273 

Spires, 275; Conrad II buried at T 262; 
cathedml of. 271; diocese oft 07; biibup 


* oh i« Waiter; Henry CD al, 288; Henry III 

Juried at, 299 

SplligneV, Duke of Ilohomia, auooeeda hia 
father Bratiilhv. 29S, 302 
SpnletOp duchy of, 47 *j., 58; 86. 454; 161; 
given to Pikldolf 1.186; joined to Tuscany, 1 
157, 171, 243; C rescen tlane lose, 243; 
dnkei and marques sta of, wfe Adenrnr, 
Alberie, Anscar. Guy, John Crefiasnliua, 
Lambert, Poldolf, Fetor, Rainier, SarUo. 
Suppo, Theobald, Tran^mund, Wimchia 
Spree, river p nmrahes uf p 227 
SqnHIhre, monks at, 486 *1 

Stahlo (Htavaiotj, 59; abbey oC 277; abbot 

Of, Mf PoppO 

Sladr, battle with YLkinga at, 212 
Slhffurd, bark of, 363 
Staflonkhire, Danc-s id, 384 ; iMmsh 
ip, 337, 400 

Stamford, occupied by th& Itantzb. 319, 355; 
recitpturi?d by Edward the Elder, 323,364; 
Scandinavian influence in, 334, 337 
Stiliua, 516 h 536, 53 fi 
StarelgL Set Stable 
Steele, Diet of 1936), IBS 

SuffitttM, lhe. 26 
Stephen H, Pope, 71, 451 
Stephen IV, Pope, 4 sq T 
Stephen Vi Pope, 60, 64 tq. p 138 
Stephen VII, Fope, 67, 451 
StephiU] V1H„ Pope, 7h 
Stt?phiin t King uf England, 406 
Stephen„ St, King of Hungary, irti. t^3 p 
m> 303; wnr with Conrad D, 280^., 
273 p 281 

Stephen p Count of Champagne, 197 aq. 
Stephen. Counl of Tmj*a. 105* 

Stephen of Gmtaudc, BLdhop of EeauVak, 
115 

Stephen, lord of Grand Montrevault. 118 
Stephen Calnprini, and (Hlo II. 176 
Stephen, Roman dwteou K 536 
Steyning, 36d 

Slifla Sound p death of Godefridns at, 313 
Stigutid, Bkhop of Winohester, 392, 391; 
becomes AronbLahop of Canterbury^ 395. 
464 

SiLkl^tad, 

StUo, battle df, m * 

Sboinef, Wcndisb chief, 206 *' ■ 

Stony SUntford, and tha Daniib boundary, 
319 p 337, 354 * 

Strahhlln (Traehtmlp 281 
S Longford Lough, death of Halfdanr on, 
ai9 

Btrttebouri, 23.26; Treaty of [lOlf J. 143 so.. 
247; feleited. 217 sq.; fiowad O at. 256; 
i^ngaxumciLcirs al, 276 ; Oftth of, 25 
534; stained glJlss at. 566; of, 45; 
bkhups of, 217; *#• Hirtuan. tVerner 
StmlhsMe, kingduto of, Piets of Gailoway, 
unite 'villi. 341; attaoked from. Ireland , 
652; raided by Halfdenc. 353 sq,; fn leafiLe 
agaimt Aelhelstan, 366 
Sire hia. taken by RdlcBlAv, 222 * 
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SlLihiwtiBiuntrtllv, Peter of Hungary restored 
*1.1*83, iSS ' ^ 

Styriui Murk. formed* 270 nnu l 
Subhtoo. abbey o t, desk royed, ISO 
Sudan. architecture in* £47 
Sudbaurau, 3T7 
Surrey] ar. Jm Hebrides 
Suetonius, 48&i. 491 m, , 520 aqq,* 527. 538; 
^ a mode] for Einhard, 517 aq r 
&DWl. John of UidlniDi’ii history of, 492; 

COUvorwkm of the, 4f?0; king |f ," i« MLta 
Suffolk* 39&4D0* im, iW; han d rods of , 
■367; ScaifniAviAo in Queued in, 337 
Suldger p fikhop of Bamberg. Src CJemi-nt U, 
Pope 

Sutaimnn, Al-Mustadn p CdJlpb of Cordova, 
407 

SdTpje lU=* lord (if A mboi&e and Cbflnmon t, 119 
Suomll. the f&Erite. 411 sq.; murderod, 410 
KmidsroM, Archbishop of MaVence. 64 
Sonifred* Count of Barcelona, 90 
Suppo, Count.winof Empresfl Engi!benm* 
Duke of Spofcto, 46 
Suppo F Count of Brescia, 11 
Eorrey, submito to Woaain, 345 
Sofia, puja of, II 

ScLAsei, submit* to Wessex, 345; plundered 
by Panee* 331 

Sutherland, Viking settlements; in, 325,. 533 
Stitri + Hennr III aj, 290 sq* 

Bvutopluk (Zwcntibold). King of Moravia, 64 
SvatopJak Up Moravian prince, 64 
Swin Furkbcmd, King of .Denmark r depose 
Harold Bluetooth r 2tttt p 3*$0 *q,; driven 
from Denmark, and mida England, 331 ; 
conquest of England, 334, 382 &qq*; death 
of, 335, 3& 

Swin, Kingof Denmark and Norway, nephow 
of King Knutp treaty with Henry m* 394, 
296 s q mr 135, 380 

Srein, King of Norway, aon of Kno^ 3B4 -q, 
Srein + Earl, 333 sq.; outlawed, 394; death 
of , 395 


Swabia* revolt in + 64; mvogod by Hint- 
g*rijmx p 69, 133 rcoxr; duchy of, 70, 179: 
138, 144, 264 j Smracons advance into, 
155 - relatipnfi with Henry 1, 166 bo. ; 
with Otto I, 197 fiq*; with Italy, 136. 194; 
wfph Bavaria. <204, 366; granted to Con- 
tad,Cff3 ; refuses support to Duke Exnagl 
■gnjiiz.1 Conrad II, 256; Henry III in, 
376; duk^ Of, jrc /Surehikni, Conrad, 
Ernest, Ht?my p Herman „ Liudulf. Otto. 
Rudolf; ik akr in 

Swan age. Viking defeat off* 355 
Sweden, tirlj history of, 309; preaching o! 

Auskar in, 3U ; Viking espeJitioriH farms. 
# 927 m^; dvLSLi-tion La* Jib Hiqq.; 
of. ircAj^md, Bj5m p Erie; bishop of. wb 
tiauthert; #rc «i#p E ftandfri aTfa 
Switltiriand, French, 3K 
Sylvujtub II. Pqyt€ (OeJ-btlt of AurLlJjEC}i 
agjeer Of, xvfi’p 6af Sq4 ivAokiliicu# at 

Bbefani, SO, 110* 535 : Abbot of Itobbm, 
@0 5 17B** 17ft. 310. 5i5; oonwpoadeuH 


--- # -- 

* of, 8I P 538; Arohhifibop of Ebeima p -10L 
103, 170,319, 554 - Arehbiahop of Ravm. 
am* m, 210: Pope. 1EH. 170 sqq. h 214; 
Otto 111 and. 210, 210 ; BobemiaD eburhb 
and. 232; Wilbgaa and r «^35; death of* 
177, 241,536 # f 

Sylvester HI, Pop*. 291 
Symmachni. t536 

SyrAfluw. Arebbiyhop at ike Gregory 
Syria. Mturiim power in, 183 «g.; aruhixoc tnm 
in, m w 547; MSS, from, 5S8 
Syriane, 409. 4X1. 426.438; in Fnuuse, 41 Kp; 
influence in Ireland^ 505 

TacitoB, 510, 520 aq, p 503 
Taginor Archbishop uf Magdeburg, 323. 332 
TVjguj. riwr p 426 
TaifiU, 436 

Tain He CtwHn&t* 537 
Taliesin, p&omj uf, 536 
T»liiHmn p battle of , 423 
Talnaubocca, 418 
Tam min t , 411 

Tarn worth, burh of, 353 &q., 303 
ToJUtbclf, 070 

Taormina- conquered bj Sat*Ofiaas t 100 
Taranto. M\z<s d by Sarocena, 40; tiw of 
(362). 169 

Tarentaise, dioceae of. 09; Bose ftcknow- 
3edged king in the, 137 
Tariib, Sultan*, 410 sq. 

Taviatock, Abhuy, 376; abbot of, i« Lyliog 
TftxEh. Hungarian chief* 130 
Tctlald* Marquess (of CftiiOiaftS K 221 Sq + ; 224; 
2J0 

Tees, river, boundary of Northumberland, 
351, 396 

Tegrrae**. Abbey of. 333; abbot nf. arc 
Godehord 
Tdgnton, 362 
Tfntpa(drII T belief ln t 520 
Tempatord*. 364 
TcreniM. 521* 532 
TeroLtanne T Biflhup of, 460 
Term (El LuVoru, Stnceni in the* US; mi 
Campania 

Ttrt.uil.ian, 46S, 493 ; MS. of, 5^ii 
Teifa de Xtrtfl, cited, 462 
TcttenhftlL battle near* 302 
Ttimteffm, by Wipo. 273, 2S0 
Tewkesbury Abbev. 584 
Thaniea. river, 344. 340, 048 wj., Z$l n 
354 sqq. T 359 9q, r 383 
Tbanetp Vikings winter ln f 312. 349; re¬ 
newed mlds, 070 
Tliankmsr* 108; rebeb, 1B8 
Thef^n, life of Louij r: the Pinna by, 634 
Theisa, river* Hungarians settlo 0n p 148 
Theobald I + Mwrtincag of Spoleto, 152 iq 
153, 157 

Theobald II. Marquess nE SpoEeto, 161 
TheohaJd* Count, 57 

Theobald the Trickster, Vlioount of Toun. 
Count of Uloii* 98 

Theubtld 1]T T Count of Bloie T 107 aq.» 12a 
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Thibet*, Count, 13 
Theodora. Empress, 547 
Theodora. mother at CiKUentiuR, 103 
Theodora, SmatriT. wife of TbeophjUet-i 
151, 455 * 

Iteodore, ^rincMlitpIXftBttdp 5 
Theodore, AruhbUhop of Canterborv,. 4ff& h 
902, 504, 508 Bqq T , fill pq,, 514. 555 
Theodore, of Hopsue&Ua. 500 
Theudoret, Church hiiiorian, 487 
TfaeodoTio fltiUOO of, 52 L, tomb of* 545 
Thcodorie I, Kent; of Ilia FiildIb^ ^ 

ThMdttric, Count of Autun. 57 
Theodoric, illegitimate brother of Lorn* l, 
3, It 

Tbwdosiflfi 13. Eastern Emperor, 49a 
Thaodiudikp daughter of Charles the Great, 

a 

Thaodolf, Bash up cl Orleans. Abbot of Floury* 
2, ll iq T , 450. 517 wj. 

Hifiodaim, Sc* GoLtHchalk of QrbaJs 
TbcOpbanc*, chronicler, B28 
Tbeophano. Empress* «h 106, 169, 172 
205 wtr+ 207, 212; marries Otto II, 157* 
203; pin t regent for Otto 111 R 171+ 209 sq .; 
dies, 171 h m 

Theopliono, Abbess of Essen, 267 
Tbeophlliu of Antioch. 50 S 
Theophrastus, Pqiltu of, SOI, 525 
Tbeuphvlaut, Senator of the Humana, 151+ 
153, 454 fflj. 

Tbeophy fact of ToMtitiim. Banodict YIH. 

Pope 

Theophylact of Tusculmn. 8 h Benedict IX* 
Pop* 

Thessalonieh* rioffc of, 140 note 
Thu Lfurd, Viking victory It, SIS, 351; hurh 
at, 556, 3«a 
Theuda_ Sft Total 

Theudibejrt I + king of the Franks, SOS 
TheuEb&rg&p wife of EoUiat U* 3$ &qq. t 
41 449 

TJ^ntgaud, Archbishop of Triiicm, 39, 42, 
410 ig. 

Thiudric* AidiblHhcp uleci of Magdeburg, 
232 

ThiCftnukr., Bishop of Muracburg. cited, 141, 
145, 204, 207 mite; 200; 214 not*; 333, 
235 

Thktmuj, Margrave of East Mark, 250 
Tbiefaaar, brother of Bernard II {Billuogj, 
revolts. 240. 293 
Tbiutmar. Count, L&| 

Thioo t Yikingi defeated at (6801+ 50 
Thlon villa, justmblles at mi) , 0, 12, 16: 
(335), 30 

Thermo*, Apticalffp** nf ¥ 506 and rtetf, 537 

Thomas, St, in India, 537 

Thor, worship of T restored, 351 

Tbufgt-Hlr. Set Tuigclti 

Thorgik SpmkaJejg, S37 

Thor til the ThU, BB2 aqq.; desert, 365; 

earl of Eilflt Anglia, 357. 302 
Tborney, Abbey of, 375 
Tbuuone, fief of AiijoD, 11S F * 


T%raars> vkeounty of, 97, 471; Iran ol. 

"Taarnt, 120 

Thousand, the Year, 450 
Three Henries, War of the, 206 
ThiundiaW, subjected to Denmark, 380 # 

T buiferih h Jarl of Northampton 304 
TburgAU. county of H eftised bj Uodolph 33, 
256 

Thuringia p given to I-oak the German. I6 + 
IS- 22 tsq.i; ravaged by Hungarian** 60 + 
183* l&t; Henry iho Fowler and* 101 ; 
Henry the Wrangler in, 210; Henry II 
wEkuciwf^ed in, 217; tn^te of nw£no p 
217; Hcnrj III in, 276, 27*; dntc of, 
me * Henry 

Thmkj^l jarl of Bedford, 353, 365 
Thuwiba, Emir, 400 . 

Thyza, 3t*0 
mdbos, 52B 
TidenhjuD, 404 

TiElcdit, r&ysd &eat in Thmingfa, 37* 
Tlmgad* bnpbtsboiy at, 547 
TLratip John XU and Adalbert at, 103; re¬ 
vels of, 173 
Tedmir, 419 
Toglou P j4fI p 364 

Toledo, 410 SQ.. 413 sq., 416 *q. t 420 *?,, 
422, 432 ; iMEsacrc of, 414; use of. 494; 
nwhbiahops of, wr Bugemufl, Enlogio, 
Julian, Eodri^o Xinwru-s 
TokdofA JtEtt, oifC 
Tone, rirer, 355 
Tongres > burnt by Dunes, 50 
Tonncrte, subject to Burgundy, 93, 90 
Torkscy, YikJnga ai 1 353 

Torrox, cantie, 411 

Tortona, Judith s^ 18; Otbeftmrd In, 240 
&qe of, 175 
Tory Island, 310 
TWc&fjoH&, bribop of. St* John 
Tosligp outlawed, 594; Earl of Xofthumbrin, 
3SM1 eo.; driven from earldum, 303 
Tcta (TbcndciJ, Qnpen of NftTarre T 421 sqg. 
Toul, BotluJph I of Burgundy crowned at, 
135; thre atened by Odo of BJola. 144, 
250; bishopric of; gir?n to l^onii the 
German, V sq.; bishop of, made count, 
1U5 tuce; bkshope of. 44; itf Bruno ; 

11 Monk of Tool,” 531 

Toulouse, siegw of |S44}+ 95; 3S; 

county ofp given to Fepln, 10; March of, 
89 sq4 warn aMh AquitaLne, 129 3q4 
sfetile of, 130; supposed nnademy at. 49*; 
503; count-; of, *ct Alphon&e-Joimkin, 
Bercngar r Bertrand, Raymond, William 
Touioii^, and Anjou, lA, 10j sq,. 123; 
custom of. ^71 

To*mo£* cuthedi^l at,. 563 sq. t 

Twin, ravaged by YLMngu r 3:4 86 sq,; 33; 
abbey of Saint-Mhrtizi ai. 76; given to 
Gcoftn’.y Mattel. AlSsq .; attached by Hngb 
of Ambobe, 1J0; OdoH. &nd + ’S3; Fidk 
Nerm at. 126; lihrtay at, 631; churcUat, 
t 563; counts ofp.i^ Hugh, Odo. Theo- 
bald; archbishop of, »*t Archabajj p 
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Towccatcr, 654, S $4 

T^, Vale of (Yrtr»d Tywi), Sii so. ^ 

TimiJefi,, eturchfes ai. 543 jq, 

TnunojM (Ain), usemblr ai (SSI), -it) 
JrabsemuRd. Marquis of gppleto. 170 
Tfobotiti* Tesla, D t JieH^ibiu, 485 
Tnbbtt, rmr, tso.ic.lt on (saoi, 65 
Jrei, Welsh fiscal unit, $43, 315 
Trigger, S3 not*, isa 

Ttent, rim, Vi tings, follow, s&l; Mercian 
advance in, 363 * 

^J5i* £i : Bfrcngar at, 64; see of, 

1ST; HcnrJ'fl al, 334 
TrnJJU Dti, Str True* of God 
Trlvos, 17; captured by Danes, (SB; conncil 
at (MS), 79. 1W; disafecticii at. ass; 
firncsM of, 45; library of, 331. 536: 
t B™u»ssqii 0 art at, 562. 557; irehbishopfl 
of, iflJO. 285; «ff Adalbert, EmuEf. Ecnrv. 
tlnddf, )fegtagtmd, Poppo, ThentRand' 
Trtv*i, lief of Anjou, US. 135 
Tribuiio MsnLo, Ikige of Venice, 1 T 0 
l^ibtlr, ■■u n h lf tt at (UH 7 ), Bt| 1697 ), 68 ; 

(1043), 2631 (1053), Wi ’ 

TrioonaW (Triggshfre), 345 
Trieste, see of, 165 
Triggshiro, 343 

Triio, support Greet church it, 509 
Train* 231. 368 

Troyes, added Co Burgundy, S3; recaptured, 
24; under Ddo II, 105 5 council of iSfffl, 
M: ©oonu of. Me Herbon, Odo. Hebert, 
Stephen; u* ai*J dutlnp&gne 
Trace of God, 273, 281 6qq. t 457, 465 
Tudek, 410, 417, 431 

Tonis. Set irrilayn 
Tunmnc, viecointT of, 97 
Tunsots (7ThorgestT), Viking chief. 817 
Turin, mnnjuessM and house of, 220, 24U. 
365; Me ArJoin Glabrio, Manfred; MSS. 
fwm Bobbin at, 521 ; bishop of. 1 m Clan- 
qLai 

Tuscany, 47 iiq.; IfftU^nimd.SiflaS^SsqD,: 
Saractns mu), 250: redUC*d fay Conrad H. 
aM; marquesses etc, of, «* Adalbert, 
Boniface, Bert. Galdo, Hubert, Hugh H 
Matilda. i&jUnkr * 
counts off. 241, 201 + 454; 

Tusej^tnSmefr at ( 8 $ 5 L 41 

Tay. bishop cr(_ $$t Lucui 

Twills river T English S50 p 38% MS 

Tit Fd Sorrmet of Rearm, 505 

Twypeham, 66 1 

Tyuwald late of Man, 83A # 

■Dhaid.AlJih, 411 eq.; death pf. 412 
Whbl (Ubba), 319, 340tuj..4355 ♦ 

Udalrich, Bishop of Baa]« H 271 
UdaMcb, Duke ofdSofcmla, 22* 5 q.. 239, 
260. 299 : raTf?lr«ui dtputiirion pf, 
252; d| ith pf^2 
Ud#. Franconian ootufi, 190 
Ugpsball, 405 # t 

,Uhmd P jut of forikshire. 383 sq.. 587 
a - V 


Jt 


\"knuii« tbe, submit to Henry l T lfl5;*d*- 
by Gero toJ Conmd S045L 200 
Ulf. Knul a fi broLb^r-Ln-kw, 387 stjq. 

Ulr p Buihop of Worcbtstitr, JiSfcL 
Ulf, Son of l>u Ltln, 808 * 

UUVjrtfiJ, 332, 5B5 * « 

UIcn h ErnEflt of Svnbk w obmi ta mt + 257; 

dhtB il, 276 Kq B . >94 
Plrici Bishop of Air^sbnr^p 198 
Ulster, TlMaftfe in. 347 
Uiwjn of Hcdin^bjwi, 406 
Umiiyy^dii, by Abhasida, 410; En 

Africa, 110 s in Bpaln, 411^, 415, 419. 
8*C SpoJ to , Elnitn af; OonloVA, Crklsptis of 
Unroch, Uurquoai of Friuli, 47 

Unw&&, ArcB bLahflp ol Hiruhurp;. Bremen F 
389 p a65 

Utbon 1L Fopc, ciconirkunitfllfM FbUip l t 
US, 152^ 

Urgcl, county of, 90 a 427: comal of F «ic 
Aimengql 
Unac*. 422 

U^vcht. EnngiiJiismrt itaoh, 18&; Udnirkh 
Lm pra.-K>n*d at, 2®2; Conrad U di#S At, 
269; Henry HI ai. 275. 264. 288; pltm. 
toed by Vikings. 316, 347; bishopo of. 
209. 949, 26$; 202, 294; i« Adnlbold 
IMg^ 27; Boeo rofii^tocd in. 187 
Ux£Es a pAgoniam in, 520 

VAb&Egp Ibe, LnTAdcd by AmnJf + 135 j *M 
dJ« Sinn 

Vnl do Junfjijtiaji, 421 
VnJcncc, dfiaemhly nt (890)^ 138- Hngh of 
Arles and, 136; Vikings 320 
Valencia. Stt FiifCma 
Vulencl^nn^, M; relMd by Baldiriii IV. 

100,227^. 

Valentine, Pope, 5 

Vulentinois.* tho, united to Fnm« t 147 

Vnlertufi, 8t, worts of, 494 

Valerius Maximus r 527 

Val &Dtiucsp hatUe of f!04^, 109. 120 

VaI&Ij, 111; counts of p it* BctouE, Simon 

VoJ Sugaiia, HttiO’ II 224 

VfdLierrft, 421 

Vnndftlj K in Africa, 409; John nf Buslnmni r fl 
hlately of, 402; king of, if,? Gantha- 

■nnnd 

Vanns, and Brelun revolts^ 0 Kq. 

Varanffiana. Ih-e, in BniUiia, 327 Uq. 

VaiaTille, defciai of kn^im at {1058L 110 
VanlUas, hialoty and uaa of. 540; Gothic 
dcvi«!f>prriDnt of, 560auq. d M4 
Vegttina, 

Voudflaitep inileptmdeqce of, M; and Anion, 
109; count of. Boiiahaid 
Venelo, tha. mldcd by Euugariima. 148 
Venice, Hungarians repulsed tf, 148; tndc- 
pendemte of. 150; ^rOwlli and danger of. 

170; under Qncob IJ, 177 *q.; dog« ai, 
f« Pietro. Tribuno; treaty with. Otto 11. 
HO, 210; and Hcmj H„ it>.; leas of ecaia- 
d VL=t Leal in dependence, 265; St Mark's 
at, 14 * r&a 
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Ver^iynod of (844), 29 sg. 

VernHIiJS, oil the JWfi/tedi,, 4&5 
Ycrbcria, 1-1 K 30 

Vemlb. pilgrim route to, 136; taken by 
Aidota, 220,^44; tart, 245; ^ of, 175 

C te, 176, 24&; bishop of, 267; itelogo, 
©, LiuLward, Peter 
Frrevfi* £ 0 j}l| 508 noU ; 537 
Verdun, 57; captured by Lolhiur. 81, 210 ; 
Huik^d, *03: Treaty of (64fl) + 26sqq., 30, 
93, 135; county of. 286, 289 B 202 ; count 
of, Ut Godfrey; Si XLeliftWs Abbey el, 
526; of, liS9; bishops of. 295: 
Adalbert), Dietrich, Rickard 
Yerecundns, Bishop cd June*, 188 
YemumdoiSj county of, Northman ln f 72 b 
85; FRsiignrijmM in. 88; 83, 67„ 193; 
counts of, 10^ 1 207+ undue AiWrtt Her- 
bert, Hugh 

Termland, under Danish ru!e p 313 
Vemoq, lord of, Sit Guy 
Verona, 68; Bercuptr I murdered at, LfB, 
153; Louis the Blind surprised at, 138, 
140; Bei*Hgor II at. 15?} 180 zq,; Grr- 
man Die! at (903). 170. 90S*200; Olio HI 
nl, 17*; captured byArdoin. 222; HenryII 
iit P 224, 214,251; Conitul II nt, 140* 264* 
200; Hfiniy IH at, 200; library it. 5*1; 
btshn|rf 01, 221; ter Adalard* Ratbold, 
Balheri; count of, ■ M Milo 
Tcjonok, March of, added to Bavaria, 150 aq., 
163, 186; added to Carimhia, 200; to 
Bavaria, 209; to Corinthm, 211; to 
Bavaria. 212 

Ycrriofl Flaccuff* 514 
Vtny, Set Si Bade 
Ycjtfold, under Danish rule, 313, 310 
l/riUd ikiTii, hymn, 105 
Yezln, added to Xqromndy. I0H; acquired 
by Philip 1, HI sq.; invaded by William 
Rufus, 114; CGUuLa of, tti Dfogp, Simon 
V4zcla| p church at, 562 
Vicenza, bishop oh Sm. Jerome 
Vick, Arobblf hop of, Stt Hatto 
Victor If, Fop* (Gabbard. Bishop of EEeh- 
ritedl| h 207 &q. 

Victor of Tdnnenzlit, chronicler. 482 
YlctorinuH t gnunimrUui, -103, 516 
Vienna. first mention of ihn jijuuo, 261; 
captured by Hungarians, 261; MSS. from 
Bobbio at, 5*1: MS. of (tan t&s. at, 550 
Vienne. 10: ^ivemo Charles the Bald, 45 *q.; 
filled byBoso, 37,137; stage of (882), 56, 
137; Louis the Blind at. 138 ; Omspinguf, 
565; arebbiahopu of* 282 ; w Bomimi; 
ccmniH of, M!e Charles OonstaiaEiire, Gcr- 
aid 

Vaguer*. 431 

Vikings, chap, xin; meaning of. 309, 340; 
in Frisk and Saxony, au. 212. 227; in 
Spliti* 810* 818, 620, 416 ; ejvi Ligation of, 
52®eqq.kiHki 

Viking (Danish}* chap. xm P 311; ravage 
Fnidm 347; invade England, 811 uq + * 
823 64]., chap, iiv, 379 sqq; jet Di^cdaw, 


England, York; Lnvodt Ireland. 317 ; H< 
hikings (Irish!; invadeFmnce, 31 sqq., 35, 
-10,52 sqq,, 57 sqq,, 86 sqq.; besiege Paris, 
60 sqq,, 529; 63sq t ,72; foundalbn nl 
NcmModr, 73, 86, 322; pk Normandy 
Viking (IrlzhS 311 sq M Hl7, 362, 3li8 r 379;* 
alLitak Slraihdyde, 351 sq.; raid Dorset. 
355; in l^igue again it Aelbetstiui, 365 sq.; 
flight of liiih scholars from, 524; am 
D ub!in, kings of 

- (Norwegian), 311; in England, 311. 

340J 306 P 300- m Ireland. 311 hq T| 

317 

Vxhftnnevft de Brenes, U2 w+Jii rs 
Vineloin, abbey ot h 71 
VingultuArk, Under DnnL-L rule, 313 
Vinlanil, Viking eipedJ tion to, 33* 

VtapI, 4 m, m , 496, 505Nte+ 507 Re]q, r H6, 
521, 524 

Virgilicw, Bishop of Salibiiri;, 511; and the 
ntif Lpddeir 512 sq. 

Vh^ilius MaroGmniuslEi:iu r 49i fiqq.; date 
and Influence of, J99 sqq. 

Vise, interview at (942 J, 78 p I&3^ttd note 
Visigothic script, 5L7 

V ifllpotbs. In Asturiu, 400; in Spain, 4*0 sq, t 
4452; 43G; 438; John uf fiiclaniEn r s bistory 
of the, 492; kings cif, wt Chindsitwintb, 
Boderidc, Hiwbul, Wsmba 

Vistnlft, river, and the Poles, 222 

Vitruvius, 516, 518, 557 

V Ltry-cn 'Perlbolfp lerrilocTof, Hi 
Viviiniis T ibe s *7, 45; Biso Acknowledged 

ns king tu. 137; united to France, 147 
Vt^fttium, monaatery of, 480 
Yladlmlr, ihe Great, Grand Luke of Ru^eta, 
2471 331 

Vhulivoi, Duke of Boh^mta, 222 K}. 

Volga, river, and ihe Bus, 327 
VolkfaUi, given to bm of Baiuberg, *37 sq, 
Voltnrno, abbey of, dcBtrgyed r 4& n 150 

WahlwieB, battle At (9MJ, 69 
WaibJingen f asscmMy ai (867). 6* 

WoK 2,12.14^ 445 
WoJafrid (Watafridc*) Strabo (Sintbush 
Gkttit (bdiaarfa of, 5*lsq M 539 
Walobereu, Wkiu^ qi (69T), 313; omitted to 
Harold, 25. 315; added in Fitters, 2*8 
Waldlngflcidi 400 ^ 

Waldro-hv, and Lothsr H, 36 p 40 sqq. 

Wnilti, divlsioELM of, 341 Church of, and 
Bome r 342; Vd&zgs in, 320; 317; at¬ 
tacked by Mercia, 341 aqo., 359 ; defeated by 
Mere ilk, 396 sqq.; Marches oh 401, 404; 
looming 1u, 509; Literature of r ^i38 
Wolee, IhOrtb fG wyuedd, YencdoLia): 390; 
362 ; 397; GMflwttire w vrith P 341,^^943- 
oltenl and ovaVordahip ot, 8|1 uq. h 3#^ 
submits to We^Mi, 304; minceB of T *tt 
Gruflydil, Idwal,^MenVn, Hhodri Ma^r 
Wales:, : Soutb, Coeuwulf’s war with* 341; 

expansion of. Ml; S96 4 

Wal-Hn West i (k>rnw£hl |, Bcttlanent ot t by 
■ Ergben, 344 eq. ; feists Vikings, 347 
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Walld IX, Caliph of Dmman-:Li-;. 41X 
Waives, Northmen \:storiOU 3 fit, 72, S&% 
Wallingford, 357 
VYnlo, Billon uf 3fet£, 69 
_ Wnlpsrt, AnhhtahopQt Milan. 150 
■WaJslfifeen,. H'rkptureJ by Wanda, ih- 1 
Walter, elected fco r ee of Bann^cm* 141 
Walter. Bishop of Spires. 241 
Walter, Arebbiibop of Btns, 7L* 74 sq* 
Wiltheof rkf Ejtmboron^h, 303 
WaJtheof, 396; mad<- Earl of Nrrnhmmptars- 
shirt nbd Bantin^lonflhlit, aq_ 

WalChcel, Prt*nat r »f Uufebwg, 39&» 239 
Womb*, Ksn" of tbe Yurlgoth - 493 
Wantage, 33*- 352 

WareVtam. 357 l captured bj Vikings, 355: 

Kfiiu lands aL p 384 
Wfltn, Count of Mjkcm, L4, 34 
WmixQimd, Bishop of Ivrea. 220 
Warte. ifvt'P, and the Ftafea, *29 
Warwick. fortified, 35 a 
Warwickiibin?, 337, 381, 406 
Wm&chet, 357 

Waterford, Noise in, 817; Dane* tn r 334 
Wading Street. 319, 337. 354 . a&3, 353. 

m 

WlM, Bilhop of ni'jse h Cttnnniil, 390: pn- 
Wrvw peat* between Franc* and Ger¬ 
many. 29?. and wick of Verdun, and siege 
of 299: death of, 294 

We4RBCMlUl t Vicing", niii], 341 1 library at, 
Ml; abbot of, i*v Boned let BI deem 
Wedtnofc, 350- Poor* of , 319. 356 
Weimar* Count of T Spr William 
Weltuad, the Viking, 40 
Wolf. h ohm of, 35. 56; in Burgundy* 134, 
947 * 

Welf, Count. 19 
WoJf, Count. 256sqq. 

Welt, Count, rnaiio Put* of Cofuithia, 593, 
229 

Wetland* river, 954 sq., 3B0 
Welle* see of, 332; his hop of. ttt Dudnco: 
canons of. 379 

CTencrchu. St, Duke of Bohemia. 194; 
murder of, 192 

Wends, tbs* Saxony xvnged by. 182, ]&4sq., 
101 aq, s defeat fif. 200 *q ; re wit of, 
3S3 &q.; wnr with Otto III . *U sq_; ally 
witfeHuiry 11, 223 sq, 238; in Bamberg 
district 23?; rising *r. 249; 2fi2- t*f ateo 
I&alcininizi, liasathmi, LjntlUi, Obo. 
trilem. Retail, Snr&a, Ukrani* Wlltai 
oh* Sk« 

WnoQo. Stoi Guerdon 
Weoilan r f44 

Udalrich of Bohemia dAo^tid at 
282; fortre^ of, 252 * 

Warden, abbot of, 206 * * 

Werfritb; Bishop uf Hamster 356, 358 
Werinbert. 530 4 

Worla, fqrbrBsaor.lfenrj Tat. 182; a^mbiiea 
f t. 21C 255 r fl 
Werner. Coi mt of Kibur?. 257 sq. P 270 
Werner Bishop of SErmibrnirpr. 263 * 
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* WeHtt, kingdom of. 640 rej : riyijty 
fs'Llb ^ft-njla* 344 sqq.; snbdln<bi Camwult, 
344 .-q,; tubdae^ Kent r 346^,; Otrngglea 
with Viking. 319, 348.350, 352 iqq„ 358; 
ptflilLDned, fra^mm Lbe Dmnp.H, 

355; snbjeciion O^klsroiain r 358. 300; 3U; 
reformed bt Alfred. 357; ppw e-ree'd 
in 3&1; pioaropa against tbeI>»nM > M2 bqq., 
lav and institution*, 699. 3fi5sq., 300; 
Kmd^jg in* 372; Kuut In., l\84; retained 
bjr Udmundp 336; mDoietj in, 401, 404 aq r ; 
kinpi of, we Aethnlbald, Aeihelbert. 
A*tbfltod, Aelhelston. Aetholwulf, Alfred, 
Beorbtria, Kmdmd, Egbert, Edmund. 
Edward. Ice 

W*ec*. earldom of, 387. 397: oarla of. 

iftff OodwJu, Harold 
Wertburj-on-Trym, mortaatery ni, 37# 
Wffirtoma, 363, 356 

Western Island» (SilSTfyjmr). ^ Hebrides; 

kingi of. iff Gu7in"iflr, Keiiill, MAO0ri4 
Western KLn^iJom. the, 28,31 mj. . 85; Louis 
tbo (icimin inradea (558), 86; Lomime 
ridded io L 45; olio France 
Wsfii Frmnki+ P the; Ffatlee 
WestmlitAtor, Abbey of. 374* 399,, 646. 
560 

Wefltmorland. Nome- settlfiUWBlti In, 323; 

Scandinavian indnfooe In. 385. 837 
ITV+f A’ajofl Cknmitlf. olkd* 8-56, 3F/J . '& r A 
Wet tin. Count oh Srt DJetrieb 
Weefor.3, VtkiiJK fleet in 318; Danti 
in. 334 

TVhurwoll, nunnerr of. 304 aq T 
Whitby* iFynod of. 842 
Whithorn. bishopHe of. 34 L 
Whlt»ttll T 368 
W icblowm. 377 

Wiqkmiijm, Abbot e t ISamsey , 263 
Wkbrnaim. broth ef of ETemian, Duka of 
Saaosy. 187 sq. 

Wlobmatm. nephew of Herman, Duke of 
Saxony, nifseft rebellion atut™ the Wanda. 
m: defMtod mtsd akin. 90i ' 

Wick, conquered by \b& Dmaen, 369 
W%M, Arebbliihap of Bavenna, trial of, 
200 

Widnkmdi Saxon hfro. in Denmark. 312; 
invades Saxony. #18 

Whluklnd of Corvey, Saxon hititorian, 634, 
efted. 183 »otr, 1 84. 185. t *7 note, IQOum, 
301, 288 

Wienerwald and the E&HE March {AufitrEaJ, 
the. 208, 251 

Wifred 1, Count of Barcelona. 438. ill 
Wigbert. Biahop cf Menebur^, 386 
Wight, Lde of, Dane* jn, 882 
Wigkf, King of Merela, exiM f 34fl; 
ibonedi 346 

Wlhonuuch. Breton loader. 9 
Wikfried, Archbishop of Cologne. 187, 199 
Wilfrid, St. Hi shop of Yoc^JSM., 656. 505 
Mf'Lila, wife of BereitffftJ H* 157, 159, 162; 

exile and death of, 103 

Wli lif/n 1 (the Conque ror), King of England, 
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. If BmM), Duke of Ntiimiifid y ■; in Nor- * 
ffiAndy*i£i3; 471; warn with Anjou, 109; 
292; revolt in Normandy* 120; vieita 
England* 394; Haxald'i oAtb, ass- King 
of England* iso §q + 

H (fiEifnA). Kirif uf England, 1X2. 

William* Archbishop of Msvence* appo-tni- 
llJcnlof, 100; 201; death of. 203 
William IxingHwonl. Duke of Nqrmndj* 

1 5; does bQRmge to Emeu]. 70; murder 

of, 63; 64: 180 

WilJLutt, Dtiko of Aquitaine. founder qf 
CJtinjr, 456 

WlUka V (the Great* the Piouah Du fee of 
AnuLtdno, 100aq,* 126; 13L* til; mufti 
trawq of Lombardy for bll son, 287, 20a; 

WUJiuHi vm (Guy Gcaftwy], Duke of Aqui¬ 
taine* 120 

Wi l l Lain IX, Paha of Aqiii iid™ i\ 4 a 
William,, Marquess of Montlerrju, lioctor of 
Burgundy, 147 

* Margrave qf Nurdmark * 006; akin* 

208 

William of Dim*. IWe of OmngB. 

n! Burgundy, 147 
Will Earn I r Count or Arles* 104 
Will iam II, Count of Provence* 141 
William, Count of Bioia. 14 
William IV* Count of TooIoum, 126 
Wi llb-iFo, Count of Welnmr, 217 
William* Bishop of London, 393 
Wiliam* Abbot of fii Banigmur* Dijon* 280 
s\ illklin of Aiqnflft* revolt of t 120 
William Busae, lord of Eu* 120 
William of Geilone, t'd 
William of JamtO S e* f died. 811 
William of Malmesbury. dkd* 130, 352. 053* 
530, 555* 561 

William of Poitiers, eited p 122 
Wlllibeti, Archbishop of Online 4.5 
WUJihrnrtl. Si* in SoandWia, 314 
Wlllibrord, Life <_/ Bcrt»/ti^ by, 534 
WiJhgift. Archbishop of May core, 209, 213 p 
m; rapport* Otto in, 210 ^; and 
Hcrtrv If p 217; QfOTlia E nn igimrttt. 218; 
at Synod of Frankfort* 237: death of, 239 
Wilton, 382; battle of* 352 
WUtfthllv, fcnvsidfd hy 3Itrcians. 348; in- 
™led by Gulhmni* 355; attacked by 
AHhelmdd r 34 U; invaded by Vikings, Stti. 

884 

W;U*1. the. a, J84 nub s 
W [mure, 802 
Wtm boTOiip 8fl3 

WiDchcuwbe Abbey. Mil. 375, 376; abbot 
ofj Hf Germanua 

* Viktafl*. 85 <J; 

, ,r ]>stf , 8SJ; new minster of, 861,673 *n. 

W v® 1 * h ^j °0: <llooe*o of, .1(2; 

“ m ™h ' , f - m > *■* -cSoot Of 
?T t , *** *!•! ««bedral of. 5«3 gq., 
^ h 0 P *,j° f A /“ AeUbeob, AetbeJwold, 
Ucngwolf, •Stij’iintt . 


Wing, tar* oi, 341 

Duke of Spoletn, 4 

Wtntcrtburi HodoJph I| repul&cd pi f9101 p 
138* im 

Wipo, ChranJelcTj rite*!, 234 mOm 1-3, 2.59, 
283 srj., 270 Bq. t 273* 279. 2S0, ^8; tutor- 
of Beniy iriHirrJ: Chancellor, Hfl: ftOlhur 
of Trumfcvui, 270, 23ti 
WtmnJ* the, ScwultuavEiin influence 1 in, 333 
WHan p of Mtreja r ftJO* of Weg^i, 344. 302; 

of England. 37fl p 301 iq, 

Witham, at, 303 
Witiza, Src Bmedirt of Ans-ie 
Willsfiri* &m 

Woden, womhip of^ restored. 351 
WolfenbuM, MS. at, 530 
Wt>]f8ang T Biahop ol Botinboti, 218 h 230 
W&]Jin t iulpwd of. trade li, 320 j 

Woodhridj^, 877 > 

Woodstock, Jissiee of, 471 p pdace of, 561 
Woolpit, apparition at, 513 
Wgtoestar, cuihcdml and sec of, 343, 35 L 
374 eq., 3^1> p 501; bishop* qf H fer Dnn- 
h9* Cl, Eald r&J, Gswal d ; ch urter T 357; Palate- 
ftMkJnigemotii of+ 375* 104 J fraejehiso qf p 
377 «q.; Hhbcsa of T Cuthsmiitha; earl 
of, tff Hakon 
Wurc^temhire, 387 P 389 
Worktop* 34W 

Worme. 25 nq.; 72; 275; aiwmbltea at {829) 

13 ; 23; (882)* 59; <894) p 84; i8@5) p 87* 
135; (H07j. $8; wraiteilai^. iedBofe- 
Louid the Piouj. at p 17, 21 sq.; diows* of h 
27; Hont’nrLanj. ml* 198} Otto H ciro^'nt'd 
at* 201 

WeeooeriiSMite, mvaged bv V|kint», 340 

WulfGulh* the child* 382 1 

Wtllfred! Archbeshop of Canterbury* 343; 

and BeomvuirB necraaion, 344 
Wulfetan, AmhhJjhopof Yurlt* 368* 370 
WulfatAn* Torngea Of* 535 
Wtetuft* 270; library and MSS, at, 503, 
512, 521; $64 of t 237; bdshppa of, we 
Bruno* Henry 
Wyiham, 402 P4ofc 
WyTebbirt* 345 

Santcn, ISO. 293 

Ynhyi ibn Yaiiya, 414 eq. , 

Yarop^v, Princt of Kie v* 361* 27$ 

Year Thunsand* the, 456 
Yemcnil^i KnlbkJ). 409, 4) i sqq., 416. 416 
1 ovre, oppms,re buron of. 1(4 
York, cultured by D.mtH, 316JQ30, 958; 
monMtery ol, 87B; 666; libify «. 611. , 
314. *16; Aleuiu and, 6i4 ; S& of, 841. / 
360 j uvbbtohop; nf, *tt Eiuihatd. WilfridT 
nolfstan; Sc&dlmvfakn InfliMacoiit, wf; 
Unfis earl*, okf^of Krtc, ilorktrc, 
flblffc, Sinrd, Toitip, 

Yorijff Jiwnjfiatu, fi(U "• I 
Yorkshire, kjn^iJoui and earldom of, #61; 

• 666; 366 #j.; 66?; 596 ; 460; aouoied lo 
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Weeecs, SGG; reeotiB Enua Edmund, ggai Zeeland, nod Fkodere, 131 
conquered by Badicd, 370; ScandinAmn 
influence in, 356 
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Ysttnrl Tywt. triJwjJ unit, 341 sq k 
YE-Linjnifurd, 361 

Yusuf ibn EtiLbt, Emir, 411 m\.\ fllain 1 
413 

¥iitip JLSvCmb]j at (544 !■■ 30 Sq. 

Zacharias, Pope, aiid Yirgilias of Saliburg, 
512 sq, , 

Zachnry, Bishop of Aniigni, 451 
ZiilkidJ, Mori**i KCt, 431 
Zihim, 425 ' 

ZEbrin£cn* house of, And Burgundy, 146 sq, 
Zamora, 420, 423, 423 
ZhlwI , Berber chkf t 42? 

ZefcALab, Jewlih doctor 54 


Zwir r burnt by Bohemian*, 206; bishopries 
remov-ed to Nalunbei^, 266 
Zemuiil, prince at the PemenuiiMiB, 260 
Zerbsi* captured bj Bolesif^p 22fJ 
ZEri Ibn "Atlyiv, of Morocco, 426 

ZirjAb of B^^Hd. 415 
Zoft Byzantine BuqftW rqfan*, 161 
Zumprod. Schwginfuxt 
ZdJpLch, iEeg® of (935}, 131 
Zurich, Consul H At, 144 r 2S9 h *6l; Ennst 
of SwhJH* at, 257; Henry IT betrothed 
at, 299 

ZvcnliboEtf, Slomyiafi prinec- Srr Erato* 
pink 

Zvfintibold, LLIegitEmAte non of Amcilf, 66; 
Kin# of Lorraine, 67 sq4 tilled, 6ft, 74; 
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